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FOREWORD 

"It is not the purpose of Federated Education to standardise educational 
methods and procedure in the different countries of the world but to offer an 
intelligent co-operation and helpfulness which will advance the cause in all 
countries, basing their advancement upon their own traditions, local organisations 
and general tendencies.” 

Augustus O. Thomas 

The first World Conference on Education was held in San Francisco in 
July, 1923. Out of this Conference, the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations was born and a definite organisation perfected. The Constitution of the 
Federation provided the" following Article regarding Conferences. 

"The World Conference shall meet in full session at such place and time 
as may be determined by the Directors; but a meeting of sections, one in Europe, 
one in America and one in Asia may be held in the intervening years.” 

It was in 1926 when the All India Federation of Teachers’ Associations was 
affiliated to the World Federation of Education Associations that the idea of 
holding a sectional conference for Asia was seriously considered by us. We 
entered into correspondence with the President and the Secretary and requested 
them to hold a sectional conference in Asia. They were quite symp.ithetic but 
could not fix a place for the meeting. In 1927 when the All India Federation sent 
a representative, Pt. Sri Narain Chaturvedi, to the 2nd Biennial World Confer- 
ence at Toronto, he was asked definitely to invite the regional conference to 
India. The World Federation acceded to the request and the Asian Directors 
were entrusted with the work of holding the conference in India, at Bombay, 
along with the fourth Conference of the All India Federation. The preparations 
were undertaken by Mr. Paranjpe and letters of invitation were drafted. But 
just as these papers were going to be released for the press a cable was received 
from Dr. Kuo of China to postpone the conference as his country was in the 
throes of a violent revolution. 

The invitation was renewed in 1929 but before doing so a letter was sent 
to the many educationists connected wdth the World Federation to favour us 
^th their views on the advisability of holding a regional conference in India. 

e response was immediate. Mr. Williams and Dr. Thomas of the United States 
o America both favoured the idea. Mr. Goldstone of England wrote, "Such a 
con would serve a most useful purpose and in my opinion it would be 

wort w i e endeavouring to surmount the difficulties which are inherent in your 
^ V , of Russia was deeply interested in the movement 

.■ Education in Iraq welcomed it. The Directors of Education 

Confprp^^^^ ej^ressed every sympathy and a hope to send representatives to the 

and V^Z' , received from Canada, Siam, Indo-China, 

welcoming the idea and promising support. This emboldened the 




ilr. Lalit Bihari Sen Boy, Chairman Benares Municipal Board, and 
Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of Benares. 
The spacious Pandal w.'is erected under his personal supervision. 
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All India Federation to send a large contingent of delegates to Geneva in 1929 
with a mandate to Ft. Ram Narayan Misra and Dr. V. S. Ram, the official delegates, 
to invite the regional conference to Benares during the Christmas week of 1930. 

These delegates went to Geneva, took part in the activities of the World Con- 
ference and called a meeting of the eastern delegates on the spot to consider the 
advisability of holding the Conference. That meeting also approved of the idea 
and authorised its representatives to invite the Conference to Benares. This 
invitation was accepted by the Board of Directors and Pandit Ram Narayan Misra 
was asked to make arrangements for it. 

In pursuance of this, the All India Teachers’ Conference at Madras appointed 
an organising Committee with the Secretar)' of the Federation as the convener 
to issue invitations and bulletins, to do propaganda work, to take preliminary 
steps and to form a local and All India Reception Committee. This Committee 
could begin its work only in April, 1930 and until the 12th October when it 
was dissolved it had held six meetings at Benares, Allahabad and Cawnpore. Its 
meetings were always, well-attended and it did a considerable amount of spade 
work. Three invitation letters and three bulletins were issued by the Committee 
and sent to 500 educators of the East outside India. 

After the 12th October, 1930 the whole burden devolved on the shoulders 
of the local Reception Committee which appointed a Working Committee to 
push on the work. This working committee acted under serious disadvantages. 
The political condition of India was not satisfactory and exaggerated accounts 
appeared in non-Indian presses which alarmed the non-Indian delegates thus 
reducing their number considerably. Adequate funds could not be raised for 
an educational conference of a cosmopolitan type. Neither was it possible to 
focus public attention to anything excepting politics which absorbed all the 
energies of the nation and the Government. The Working Committee were 
also deprived of the services of the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, who was not only the chief inspirer of the Conference bur 
also the Commander-in-Chlef under whose guidance people opened their purse- 
strings and made generous gifts. But these drawbacks did not deter the Com- 
mittee from marching onwards. His Highness the Maharaja of Benares became 
the Chief Patron setting a glorious example which was followed by other ruling 
princes. Flon’ble Raja Sir Motichand, Mr. Lalit Behari Sen Roy and Pandit Ram 
Narayan Misra threw themselves heart and soul into the work and converted a 
vague possibility into a certainty. 

In point of attendance, according to the press reports, 15,000 educators 
were present on the first day of the Conference which was held in the huge 
pandal especially constructed for the purpose. The number of non-Indian 
delegates was a disappointment but those who have had experience of working 
international conferences were decidedly of opinion that for a first conference 
it was not discouraging. Considering the facts that educators are not born with 
a silver spoon in their mouth, that communications among the various countries 
of the East are not so easy as among those of the west, that very often political 
conditions of different countries are great obstacles in the way of the formation 
of any kind of contact, we may safely assert that we have made a good beginning. 

The first All Asia Educational Conference has had very beneficial effect on 
India. Men of’ various races and faiths who have made India their home whether 
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permanently or temporarily and arc often found antagonistic to each otlicr could 
plainly see their way to unite in the cause of the conference. The Government 
and the Indian politicians who were waging war against each other joined hands 
in helping the Conference. The princes and the peoplCi the rich and the poor 
and men and women both forgot their differences of status, position and se.t 
and shook hands with each other. To the organisers of the conference it was 
unexpected but at the same time thrilling and gratifying. 

Tlic Conference followed the procedure of the World Conferences on Educa- 
tion in working through sections between an open inaugural session to begin 
with and an open complimentary session to end in. Tlicse sections were 1 5 in 
number, each with a secretary and a chairman, and were attended not Only by 
large numbers of educational workers but also by parents and publicists interested 
in education. An All India Educational Exhibition, a series of entertainments, 
a huge garden party given by Raja Sir Moti Chand, and an All India Tennis Tourn.'- 
ment were other items of interest which captured attention during the days of 
the Conference. But the greatest events of the Conference which attracted large 
crowds were the public addresses delivered by prominent educationists of India. 
Dr. Annie Besant, the well-known international orator and Dr. Bhagavan Das, 
the reputed philosopher of international fame made people think vigorously. 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, the great Muslim educationist, Prof. R. K. Kulkarni, the 
greatest child-lover in the country, and Prof. Joygopal Banerjee, one of the sweetest 
Bengali speakers spoke with a fervour and an enthusiasm which was catching. 
Principal Sanjiva Rao, Babu Durga Prasad, Syed Eyzee Rahamin and Atiya Begum 
made notable contribution' which were appreciated. Tlius the Conference catered 
to the varying needs of the delegates who were kept bus)’ throughout the session. 

The educational conditions of the cast cannot be compared to those of the 
west. Europe and America arc far ahead of Asia in every department of educa- 
tion and those who turn to these pages to find the nesvest and most up-to-date 
methods of education may be sadl)“ disappointed. This volume is a record of 
the struggle in which the eastern nations arc engaged to ensure their educational 
betterment. Incidentally it discusses the most modern educational ideas also 
which may contain seeds for future educational reconstruction of the cast and 
the west but in the main it is concerned -with laying here before the public gaze 
the actual conditions of education in the various eastern countries. If there is 
a single continent where an international educational conference is a requisite 
of life it is Asia and that is why this meeting was designated the All Asia 
Educational Conference. If by a perusal of the contents of this volume the 
eastern countries realise the necessity of a more vigorous programme of educa- 
tion, a newer readjustment of educational conditions and the healing touch of 
international contacts, the organisers would feel amply repaid for their labours. 

The All Asia Educational Conference was not meant to be anti-European 
or anti-Western and those who came to it with such objects in view must have 
been certainly dissatisfied; but those who came to advance the cause of educa- 
tion and to promote world peace did find in it ample roatcrial for reflection and 
practice. It is a matter of pride to note that in all the proceedings of this big 
gathering there was nothing which could be taken exception to even by the most 
ardent of internationalists, ( 

It has been no easy task to compress the proceedings of the All Asia 
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Educational Conference into a small volume. Many papers and speeches have 
been curtailed and a large number could only be mentioned. This has been 
done with the laudable intention of providing a readable account of the confer-* 
ence. In submitting this volume before the public, the All India Federation of 
Teachers’ Associations hope that it will prove a valuable contribution to inter- 
national educational literature and that the public and private libraries as well 
as education departments and universities will patronise it. 

D. P. Khattry, Secretary 
All India Federation of Teachers’ Associations 

Post Box No. 52 
Cawnpore (India) 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1930 


3-0 P.M. 

I. 

II. 


1-30 P.M. 
8-0 P.M. 


111 . 


IV. 

V. 


Open Session of the Conference. 

Prayer, Music and Recit.ition. 

Inaugural Address, by His Highness Lt.-Col. Maharaja Sir- 
Prabhu Narayan Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., LL.D., 
of Benares. 

Welcome Speeches. 

Messages. 

Presidential Address. 

Garden Party by Hon’ble Raja Sir Moti Chand, Kt., C.I.E. 
Variety Show, under the supervision of Rai Bahadur Lalit 
Bchari Sen Roy, Chairman, Municipal Board. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1930 


8-0 A.M. 


11-0 A.M. 


12-0 Noon. 

1-0 P.M. 


2-30 P.M. 


5-0 P.M. 


7-0 P.M. 


9-0 P.M. 


Annual' Meeting of the Council of All India Federation of 
Teachers’ Associations (1st Session). 

The Opening of All India Educational Exhibition by Mr. A. H. 
Mackenzie, M.A., C.I.E,, Director of Public Instruction, 
United Provinces. Musical Entertainments. 

Visit to Exhibition. 

I. Display of Physical Exercises by the schoolboys of Benares. 

II. Library Service Section (1st Session). 

I. Secondary Education Section (1st Session). 

II. Oriental Classics Section. 

(/■) Sanskrit Branch. 

(«) Persian and Arabic Branch. 

Public Address on "Ideals of Ancient Indian Education” by 
Dr. Annie Besant, P.T.S., D. Litt. 

Magic Lantern Lectures; 

I. "A Nursery School in England” by Mr. K. S. Vakil, M. Ed., 

I.E.S., Dharwar. 

II. “My visit to Schools in Persia” by Munshi Mahesh Prasad, 

Moulvi Alim Fazil, Benares. 

III. "Man is Out to Conquer” by Mr. Sasadhar Banerji, B.A., B.Ed., 

Netrakona. 

“Duj Ka Chand”; A Hindi Drama Staged by the Nagart 
Natak Mandali, Benares. 
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8-0 A.M. 

11- 30 A.M. 

12- 0 Noon. 
2-30 p.M. 

4- 0 P.M. 

5- 0 P.M. 

8-0 P.M. 


8-0 A.M. 

11-0 A.M. 

1-30 P.M. 

3-30 P.M. 
J-0 P.M. 

5-30 P.M. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1930 

I. Annual Meeting of the Council of All India Federation of 

Teachers’ Associations (Second Session). 

II. Ju-Ju-Tsu system of Japanese Physical Training: An Address 

and a Display by Dr. Tagore’s Shantinilretan Party headed 
by a Japanese Professor. 

I. Umversity Education Section. 

n. Health, Hygiene and physical Culture Section (1st Session). 
Library Service Section (Second Session). 

I. Illiteracy and Adult Education Sections (Joint Sessions) . 

II. Teachers’ Training Section. 

Practical Demonstration of Physical Exercises without apparatus 
or with cheap Indian apparatus. 

Public Addresses: 

I. "The Unity of Asiatic Thought’’ by Dr. Bhagavan Das, M.A., 

D. Lite., Benares. 

II. "Examinations’’ by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, M.A., C.I.E. 

III. "Foundation Education and Academic Education” by Mrs. Atiya 

Begum, Founder of Educational Reform. Circle, Bombay. 
Magic Lantern Lectures: 

I. "The Origin of the Alphabet and Numerals, Creed and Coin 

Symbols, showing Migration of Vedic Solar Cult, to all lands” 
by Dr. R. N. Saha, M.R.A.S. 

II. "Library Movement” by Mr. Sushil Kumar Ghosh, M.A., B.L. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1930 

I. Meeting of Executive Committee of All India Federation of 
Teachers’ Associations. 

II. Health, Hygiene and Physical Culture Section (Second 
Session) . 

1. Primary Education and Rural Education Sections, Joint Session. 
(1st Meeting). 

II. Secondary Education Section (Second Session). 

I. ICindergarten and Montessori Section. 

II. Character, Moral and Religious Education Section. (1st Session) . 

III. Parental Co-operation Section. 

IV. Teachers’ Associations Section. 

V. Library Service Section (Third Session). 

Scout Display. ^ 

Public Addresses: 

I. "Cultural Education in India” by Principal B, Sanjiva Rao, 
M.A., Benares. 

II. "The Art of India” by Mr. S. Fyzee Rahamin, Bombay, 
in. "Childhood: The Formative Period” by Prof. R. K. Kulkarni, 
M.A. (Gwalior). 

Display of Health Films by The Health Publicity Department 
of the Government of United Provinces. 


2 
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8-0 P.M. I. First All Asia Educational Conference Delegates Assembly 
(Business Session). 

n. Film Display of Surya Namaskar System of Physical Exercises 
discovered by His Highness The Chief of Aundh, by Mr. P. 
A. Inamdar, M.A., Minister of Education. 

8-15 p,M. Cinema Entertainments by Messrs. B. K. Paul and Co. 

A 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1930 

8-0 A.M. Primary Education and Rural Education Sections, Joint Session 

(Second Meeting) . 

8-30 A.M, Character, Moral and Religious Education Section (Second 

Session) . 

11- 0 A.M. Library Service Section (Fourth Session). 

12- 0 Noon. Women’s Education Section. 

3-0 p.M. Children’s Fete. 

3-30 P.M. Open Session of the Conference. 

I. Messages. 

II. Complimentary Resolutions, 

III. The Address of the Chairman, Reception Committee. 

IV. President’s Concluding Remarlts, 

5-50 p.M. Public Addresses: 

I. "A Glimpse into the Literature of Asia” by Prof. Joygopal 

Banerji, M.A., Calcutta. 

II. "Coins of Ancient India” by Babu Durga Prasad, B.A., Benares. 

III. “An Educational Pilgrimage in India” by Mr. S. C. N. Rao 

Sarode, Daryabad, 









IV 

INTRODUCTORY 

I— MESSAGES OF APPROVAL (1929) ' 

1. Harry Chariesworch, General Secretary, British Columbia Teachers’ Federation, Vancouver: 
"I am extremely interested in the suggestion that the Asiatic Section of the World Federation should 
meet in Benares during the Christmas u’cek of 1930. I endorse very heartily all that you say con- 
cerning the desirability of having the East take a very prominent part in World Federation affairs 
and I shall be glad to do all in the way of assisting any movement to this end.” 

2. Uel. W. Lamkin, President, The National Education Association of The United States, 
Washington: "I hope it will be possible to airange for the Asiatic Section to meet in Benares 
during Christmas week in 1930.” 

3. F. W. Goldstonc, General Secretary, National Union of Teachers, Londort: "I welcome 
the proposal for the holding of a conference of the Asiatic Section of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. Such a conference would serve a most useful purpose and in my opinion it 
would be worth endeavouring to surmount the difficulties which are inherent in your proposal.” 

4. A. Korostelev, Chairman, Central Committee, Educational Workers’ Union, Moscow: 
"The Pan Asiatic Conference is of considerable interest to the teachers of the Asiatic part of 
Russia and there is a possibility of our five or seven representatives participating in it.” 

J. John E. Merrill, Aleppo College, Aleppo: "Many important and ' beneficial results would 
issue from such a conference.” 


II— ALL-ASIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Its Need and Importance 
By M. R. P.4RANJPE, M.A., B.Sc. 

Rcprcsciifative of the University of Bombay 

In his recent Convocation address to the Graduates of the Bombay University, 
the Hon’ble Justice Mirza Ali Akbar Klian, the/ Vice-Chancellor of the University 
said that, since its foundation in 1SS7, the University of Bombay has been for 
all practical purposes working and progressing as if it were a British University. 
It will not be wrong to extend the application of that remark and say that 
during the last 150 years India has almost forgotten that she is ah Asiatic Country 
and has been working and progressing as if she were situated somewhere near 
Great Britain on the map of Europe. 

This has been inevitable and so far as the political side of it is concerned, 
it may be even regarded as a desirable development. But a hundred years’ political 
history of the country cannot possibly obliter.ate the fact that culturally Asiatic 
countries — India including — ^"havc borrowed in the past from one another various 
arts and sciences.” Buddha and Mahomed by their teachings, have shown that 
the philosophical doctrines in Asiatic Countries have all grown 0 %'cr a common 
basis and this is again evidenced in the fact that the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi 
have appealed more to Asiatic minds. 
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Only about a thousand years ago Chinese travellers came for pilgrimage to 
India and not very far from tins City of Benares they stayed and smdied at ^djan 
Universities like that of Nalanda. It is again admitted that I^.a and Arabia 
have mutually benefited by using each other’s researches m Mathematms and 
Medicine. One finds even now traces of the fact that Java was a part of Greater 
India and in the language of Siam even a casual observer will discover many words 
which appear to be derived from Sanskrit or a language or languages of Sanskntic 


It was therefore unfortunate that the political changes which occurred in 
India a hundred years ago not only influenced her political relations with ot er 
Asiatic countries but also tended to separate from one another their currents 
of educational thought. Tlie All-Asia Educational Conference brings them 
nearer and let us hope they will so merge into one another again as to create once 
more a big stream which it once used to be. 

What is said about India is, vntlath vtvtan^h, true of all Asiatic countries 
and I believe they are feeling the need of a conference like this as much as we do 
today. The success of the First All-Asia Conference is sure to encourage others 
and in the second and the third" sessions which I expect might meet in China or 
Japan or Persia or Iraque will bring together a much larger number of educa- 
tionists of this ancient continent. 

But, as Dr. Radhakrlsbnan put it so aptly, this is not a separatist movement 
intended to create a cleavage between Asia and Europe or America. The fact 
that it arose out of the efforts of the "World Federation of Educational Associations 
one of whose main objects is world co-operation and world peace should set all 
doubts at rest. The Federation believes in the potency of Education in estab- 
lishing and fostering good-will and the All-India Federation of Teachers* Asso- 
ciations which is affiliated to the World Federation and which has been mainly 
instrumental in convening the All-Asia Educational Conference in Benares whole- 
heartedly subscribes to the doctrine of world-co-operation and world peace, how- 
soever distant or difficult of achievement it may appear to be. 

A decade ago an educational conference was in India a rarity but people 
are convinced of their utility now and all over India is being spread a net-work 
of associations and conferences small and big and this All Asia Conference in 
Benares is but their logical outcome. If ever one doubted its value and its 
importance the huge gathering in the openitig session and the wide-spread enthu- 
siasm ought to remove all doubts in one’s mind. 

On this occasion I cannot but remember the small gathering which we 
had in Cawnpore five years ago and which gave birth to the All-India Federation 
of Teachers’ Associations. I confess some of us laughed to ourselves at the play 
of make-believe we thought we were playing then. But I never noticed a 
gathering more serious in its alms and its ideals and it fills our hearts with 
pride to notice that the seed sprouted with vigour and has developed into a big 
tree extending like the sacred banyan beyoi^l the wildest expectations of the 
founders.’*' 


'Specially written for The Unity of Asia Bdletin issued during the Conference days 
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ni— THE FAMISHING PRIEST OF THE WORLD 
By G. N. Gokhate, B.Sc., L.C.E., MJ-E., I.S.E. (Retd.) 

Principal, N. E. D. Civil Engineering College, Karachi 

All humanity is one, and yet God has written on the cradle of ever)’ land, 
every nation, nay every individual, a message for the whole world. Only a few 
hundred years ago man still used most primitive means; but Bacon’s Europe 
brought to humanity its message of Modern Science. With its help man has 
as it were, grown frorn an ant into a giant at a leap. He stands dazzled and 
bewildered at the spectacle of the tremendous forces he is now gathering in his 
hands. Like a starving man suddenly coming into an immense fortune, he does 
not know what to do. He is lashing about a bit with his new axe like George 
Washington. A few men in the world, or groups of them have got hold of the 
sources of power; and they are trying to lock them up in their pockets. Even 
Nations are trying to do the same. They think that they will thus bring happiness 
to manldnd, and yet there is more strife in the world today, than at any othe 
period in history. The very forces of nature which Europe has taught us t 
marshal seem to turn against humanity; and many thinkers of today ask as 
whether all this Science is worth it? Has the message of Europe failed? 

Yes partially, because the world has not yet heard the other half of 1, 
message, which it is the privilege of Asia — the Home of Prophets — to give A • ^ 
the Priest of the World, has been sleeping. It is just shaking off the slumlT* 
of centuries, and finds that during its inactivity Europe has appropriated to ' T 
the whole world as it were, and it has hardly any food left. The famishin 
naturally thinks of food, and no wonder that his children cry for "bj. 
buttet eduesdan.” Es.c he muse and shall, but will he "eat to five” or 'T 
eat”. It will be disaster for the world if he chose the former. Matter and"^* 
are two sides of the same shield, and one cannot neglect the other half 
modern Science which is mainly material, one must add the ancient science ' 
spirit. That is the business of Religion — properly understood; and Asia— 
whole world — cannot afford to neglect it or omit it from her scheme of”^j 

That religion has often brought misery to mankind is a fact, but 
science — ^rather a perversion of both. Real religion — ^Dharma — can n I 
not only different sects, castes and creeds, but nations, the East and the W 
changing all our values of life. Tliere is no other hope for the world, jf V 
has difficulties of its own, but which thing in the world worth doing jj 
with these. This problem of including religion in our education 
solved one day. Why not today? How can we do it "on a purely vq] 
basis” or by "letting it, alone”? Let us sit down to it with a v/iH 
Lord will help us. The famishing Priest will then have given His Messa 


World through this All Asia Conference.” 


'’geto 


% 


•Specially written for the Unity of Asia Bulletin issued during the Conferenc. 
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IV— EDUCATION; A UNIFIER 
By Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. (Dublin) 

Intcruafional Kelncsentntivc, Indian 'Women’s Association, Madras 

It is most remarkable that without collusion there has been the growth on 
two parallel lines in India of an All-India interest in Indian education. The 
All Indian Federation of Teachers’ Associations and the All India Women’s 
Conferences on Educational Reform have "marched together” as the French say. 
In both cases the beginnings have been small and without much heralding. But 
so vital is the life incorporated in them that it has rapidly grown into a tree 
of knowledge whose branches now desire to shelter visitants from afar and 
whose leaves shall be for the healing of all nations. By an inner law of growth 
it is remarkable, also, that, again without collusion, both these organizations have 
found the need for expanding their sphere of influence to surrounding countries, 
and have found themselves naturally sending out an invitation to the peoples 
of the continent of Asia to meet in India to confer on fundamental problems of 
human progress. 

The "D.awn over Asia” is the title of a book by Paul Richard which shows 
that the glamour of the West for the Asian mind and its modern civilization was 
shattered by the European War. The peace-loving Orient was horror-struck by 
the wholesale mutual murder, through scientific instrumentality, of the Occiden- 
tal races. World history from 1914 to 1924 threw Asia back to fundamentals of 
educating for Peace. It is, therefore, no wonder that the two centres of educa- 
tional conferences began their work after that date. It has to be remembered that 
Japan was the first country that eliminated all reference to the glorification ol 
war and the praise of war heroes from its school text books. The India of this 
year is internationally famous for its experiment in political non-violence as a 
method of practical warfare, For Peace there must be Unity. For Unity there 
must be expansion from the single nation to the continent of similarly orientated 
nations and only from the unity of those continents, each self-conscious, each 

bringing its distinctive gifts, can there come the true unity of international 
humanity. 

It is Education that is giving us that Vision and through the vision the 
power to secure practical accomplishment. 

At the centre of humanity stands ever the Mother. Mother India at this 
moment and through the All-Asia Educational Conference and the coming 
All-Asia women’s Conference is ratifying the conclusion arrived at by Flartog 
ommittce on Education in India which said that "at the present time in all 
sc erws of expansion in education priority should be given to girls’ education”. 

le Shastn, the Teacher, the Munshl, were the recipients of the highest 
wnour In this land in the olden days. Tlie Mother was the first Guru. Such 
on ercnccs as we are holding today arc the means of obtaining the restoration 
o t at olden time Honour to theiTcacher and Mother of today. 


‘lly u-ritten for the Unity 


of A»u Bulletin issued during the Conference days 
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V— UNITY OF ASIA 

By S. V. PuNTAMBEKAK, M.A. (OxoN.), Bar-at-La'*' 

Professor, liittdu University, Benares 

"We are holding in Benares this week the First All-Asia Educational Con- 
ference. It is a great idea and a welcome effort. Persons addicted to old 
ideas of status quo and afraid of new and creative human contacts and co-operation 
on a wide scale arc likely to scoff at or be apathetic to such attempts. But 
world progresses by disturbances and shocks to old orders and grooves of thought 
and groupings of effort. It is evident to any public or intelligent man of today 
tliat the world problems arc also national problems and vice versa. The world of 
man is gradually evolving a common type of civilisation and running into a 
common mould of life and thought. The aspirations of mankind arc largely 
similar. 

The chief forces which guide the economic, political and cultural life of 
today and tomorrow are not so much revivalist but revolutionist. They look 
not to past differences but to future a^nities. The forces of democracy and 
liberty, nationalism and internationalism, socialism and humanism have taken 
possession of a large class of thinking and active peoples of the world, and many 
countries all over the world are trj'ing tenaciously to apply these forces to the 
solution of their problems. Their ideas are not of national and cultural isolation 
but of political independence and international co-operation. It is only capitalistic 
imperialisms of some economic and political groups which are creating and main- 
taining selfish conflicts in pursuit of their ambition and in the preservation of 
their unjustifiable vested interests. Otherwise the problems of peoples and nations, 
commonwealths and continents are largely similar. Today there are no religions 
militant in conversion and bigoted in persecution. Nor are there ambitious 
individuals and their bands of military followers who are desirous of world con- 
quests. Whenever there is war, it is for national security and safety and political 
independence. It is to overthrow established and time-honoured despotisms. 

The problems of Asiatic peoples are largely similar from tlie political, eco- 
nomical, cultural and educational point of view, because their needs and difiS- 
culties are similar. They are facing the problems of the application of the ideals 
of democracy and nationalism moderated by those of humanism, and socialism 
in the province of politics and economics. They have consequently to revalue 
their old ideas and forms of life and reconstruct them or remould them to suit 
the centralised and standardised societies, politics and religions of today. Their 
old localised ideas of democracy and communism worldng through their families, 
caste' or clan institutions has'e to be enlarged and worked out on a large or 
national scale. In this revaluation and reconstruction one of the potent factors 
is. that of education. The ideals of education do not differ territorially. Its 
methods are being reconstructed by great educationists and are found suitable 
to all countries. Only the emphasis on particular aspects will be found necessary 
in view of the backwardness or negligence of some nations. If Montessori system 
has been proved valuable for children elsewhere, it does not mean menagerie system 
is alone good for countries in Asia or Africa. Science of education is based on the 
study of psychology of man and his social needs. It does not differentiate between 
dark, brown, yellow or white children. Therefore there underlies a great value 
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and magnificent imagination in considering tie educational problems of Asia 
in a common conference. 

Asia presents unity in a number of ways. Its religious life has a common 
outlook and basis. The emphasis on religious and moral aspects of life is greater 
than on material life in human values. A survey of Asiatic history tells us the 
great contact and influence 6f Semitic, Aryan and Mongolian races on one another 
politically and culturally and also that Buddhism and Islam which are professed 
today by very large numbers of people are the two continental religions of Asia 
which have basically moulded the Bfe and institutions of Asiatic peoples. Hindu- 
ism and Confucianism which largely prevail in India and China have amalgamated 
their currents with these, and there is now a mighty Asiatic' current of religious 
values and ideals. 

Asia values highly still its social institutions of family and clan, brother- 
hood and community which give her a social similarity and solidarity unknown 
in Europe. This there are many common features and bonds of religious and 
social life In Asia. 

Culturally Asiatic countries have borrowed in the past from one another 
various arts and sciences which are now considered to be indigenous, e.g., mathe- 
matics, medicine, astronomy, philosophy, languages and also painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music, weaving, wood or ivory work. 

Then there are no political or economic hatreds between Asiatic countries - 
as there have been no wars or aggression between them for a long time. The 
wars, when they have taken place, have been largely due to European aggression. 
On the contrary, there is a common desire and aspiration amongst them to come 
nearer, to one another, and to face these western political and economic aggressions 
and privileges which are retarding their growth. There is definitely a sense 
amongst Asiatic nations of a common outer danger which may not lead to any 
political union or confederation, but which certainly leads to sympathy and co- 
operation. They have thus a common purpose in their political awakening and 
struggle. Asia no doubt wants protection against Europe in political and economic 
matters. But It wants help from its new sciences, philosophies and arts which 
have now an international and human importance. We want to further this 
process of interchange of ideas and methods amongst us. It can be done only 
by coming in contact with one another. And what can be more appropriate 
than to meet all of us on a Common Platform of an educational conference, where 
no political or economic jealousies of today would find place and distort our 
unagination, and where we may apply our creative minds to the solution of our 
common problems of the liberation and elevation of the mind of man and a 
large part of mankind and thus we may enter the larger life of the world of 
today. Our common traditions of the past, our common interests of today and 
our common aspirations for the future give a unity to our main problems. This is 
the real justification of our conference. We welcome its first session in India, 
'W'here all the races, religions and cultures of Asia and other parts have .found a 
tolerant and exchanging home. There is a unity of Asia in India if not else- 
w ore. Our motherland is the land of seers and sages who think and act in 
u nersa s. Hence the conference will get an inspiration in meeting here which is 
v ery important in any kind of constructive or creative work.’^ 

Spccialijr -written for the Unity of Asia Bulletin issued during the Conference days 
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Then there are no political or economic hatreds between Asiatic countries 
as there have been no wars or aggression between them for a long time. The 
wars, when they have taken place, have been largely due to European aggression. 
On the contrary, there is a common desire and aspiration amongst them to come 
nearer, to one another, and to face these western political and economic aggressions 
and privileges which are retarding their growth. There is definitely a sense 
amongst Asiatic nations of a common outer danger which may not lead to any 
political union or confederation, but which certainly leads to sympathy and co- 
operation. They have thus a common purpose in their political awakening and 
struggle. Asia no doubt wants protection against Europe in political and economic 
matters. But it wants help from its new sciences, philosophies and arts which 
have now an international and human importance. "We want to further tins 
process of interchange of ideas and methods amongst us. It can be done only 
by coming in contact with one another. And what can be more appropriate 
than to meet all of us on a Common Platform of an educational conference, where 
no political or economic jealousies of today would find place and distort our 
imagination, and where we may apply our creative minds to the solution of our 
common problems of the liberation and elevation of the mind of man and a 
large part of mankind and thus we may enter the larger life of the world of 
to ay. Our common traditions of the past, our common interests of today and 
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wb cation of our conference. We welcome its first session in India, 

^ ‘'f and cultures of Asia and other parts have .found a 
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Dr. Bhagwmi Das, JM. A., D. Litt.— The Indian sage of international fame 
He delWered a remaihablo Public Address on the Unity of 
Asiatic Thought and presided ouer the Character, hloral and 
Heligious Education Section. 
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VI— THE UNITY OF ASIATIC TI^quGHT 

By Dr. Biiacavan- DaSj M.A., D.L).j-p 
Invocation of the One Universal Spi^.£t of Unity 
AUM! 

Eko psvah sarva-bhuteshu gurhali 

SakshI eketa sarYa-bbur-adbivasah, 

Tam atmastham yc-nupashyanti dhJrah 

Tcsliam sukham shashvatam n-ewresham. 

Sarva-vyapi sarva-bhutantar-atma 

Ekam rupam bahudha yah karoti, 

Tam atmastham ye-nupashyanti dhirab 

Tcsliam sukliam slushvapm n-dtarcsliam. 

Nityo nityanam chetanash chetananam 
Eko bahunam yo vidadhati kaman» 

Tam atmastham yc-nupashyanti dhirah 

Tesham sbantih shashvaci n-ctar^sham. 

Eko'varno bahudha shakti-yty^ad 

Varnan anckan nihitartho yo dadhati, 

Vichalti ch-ante vishwam adau sa Devah 

Sa no buddhya shubhaya samyunaktu. (U.) 

Ba name an kc U name na darad, 

Ba bar name kc khwani sar bar arad, ^ 

Ba name ah ke Wahid dar Kasic ast, 

Kc andar wahdat«ash kasrat asir ast ! (S.) 

Aum ! Amin ! Amen I 
*'Thc One God hidden in all living beings, » 

The Living Witness biding in all hearts, 

— The wise who seek and find It in themselves. 

To them, and none else, is Eternal Joy. 

The All-pervading Inner Self of all, 

Who from His Formlessness creates all forms, 

— ^Thc wise who see That One within themselves 
To them alone belongs Eternal Joy. 

Eternity of eons. Life of lives. 

The One Who all the Many’s wishes sates, 

— The wise who Him within themselves behold. 

Theirs, and none other’s, is Eternal Peace. 

The Colorless Who from His secret store, 

Exhaustlcss, countless colors draws, to paint. 

Efface, repaint, the worlds upon the face 
Of Empty Space, with Mystic Potency, . * 

— May He endow us with the lucid mind ! ” ' 

‘‘Thus, in the name of Him Who hath no name, 

Yet lifts, to every name, an answering head. 

The name of PEm Who is the Changeless One 
Amidst the Changing Many, and within 
Whose Oneness all this Many is confined. 

Do we begin our loving work of Peace.” 

In accord with the time-old traditions of the East, I begin, of Upanishats, 

the most ancient available records of deeply searching and p3ssi^„,t^]y yearning human thought, 
with ins'oeation of, and prayer to, the One Supreme Spirit of Lif;.^ which out of its Unity creates 
the infinite Many-ncss of Nature, and at the same time impose, all.pc^ading, aU-cmbracing, 
Unity upon that countless Multitude; which binds atoms and ecu, bodies, bodies into species 
and genera and kingdoms, ties these to planets, planets to suns in sgia,. systems, suns to larger suns, 
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encirclcy these into vast star-systems, and makes of all the world-process a Uni-versej which enters 
into these dead dolls of bone and flesh that we otherwise are, and endows us with the mind that 
can encompass all these systems; which indeed makes it possible for these dolls to understand 
and sympathise with and help each other; which is the One sole source of whatever Unity 
there is, not only in Asiatic thought hut in all thought; and the realisation of which alone, 
as eternally present, in oneself and in all selves, brings deathless happiness and peace, as nothing 
else can do. May that Universal Life and Light illuminate and vivify our hearts! Only in the 
name of that One who has no name, and yet answers to whatever name may be called; in the 
wjjiae < 7 f Hist ntWe V.visy sms tiiroiish all ranltipljcity, and yet also contains all multiplicity 
within itself, may we commence all duties with hope^ of successful performance! 

Next I reverently salute the Kshis, Prophets, Ruddhas, Messiahs, Nabis, the spiritual Hictarchs 
of aU times, who have gh-en Scriptures, age after age, to race after race, in 
order to keep alive the light of the Consciousness of that Unity in the heart of Humanity, and who 
brood over and guide the progress of the Human Race, as benevolent parents and teachers watch 
over an educational home, leading the minds and bodies of the students onwards, from class to upper 
class, along the path of ever upward evolution. 

Then I offer tribute of deep gratitude to the Founders and the presiding Head of the Society, 
which for over half a century now has been uniquely holding up "before the world, the possibility 
of reviving the worship of that Spirit of Unity, by educing more and more clearly the 
essential unity running through all religions, past and present, and by directing atten- 
tion to the need for the study of the inner nature, as much as the outer, of the human being as 
such, and thereby to reunite the peoples of all countries, without distinction of creed, caste, color, 
race, or sjx, in a Universal Brotherhood, which alone can give sincerity and real life and fulfilment 
to the work of such bodies as tfie League of Nations. 

Finally I offer homage to that Great Soul, born among the Indian people, whom, in our days, 
the One Supreme Spirit of all has inspired and endowed with the needed soul-force, to impose such 
Unity of heart and mind upon the multifariously divided creeds and castes of this unhappy country, 
as makes it possible for an Indian to address, without feeling too much ashamed, a gathering like 
this, at which visitors from self-governing happier countries may be present; who is the one prac- 
tical mystic of our time; who believes that true practicality consists, not in taking account of only 
the evil in human nature, but in giving full value to, and placing faith in, and in appealing to and 
calling out, the best in that nature, and in raising aloft the standard of the highest idealism even 
in political struggle; who alone js conductmg the true war against war, by teaching and making a 
jrfjiJj vast pvispjc to tom tbe right cheek to the sratter; who is slowly uniting the thought, not 
only of Asia but of the whole World, on the one way to peace on earth and good will among men, 
the way of courageously enduring wrong but not doing it, of facing and conquering hate with 
determined love. 

Gharib, mlskih, wa henawa Gandhil 

Shaikh o Barahman ka rah-numa Gandhil 
Padri bhi jisko niasiba mante, 

Mashtiq o ttiaghrib ka peshwa Gandhil 

"Gandhi, poor, meek of heart, lacking all means, 

G5ndh5, the guide of Shaikh and Brahmana, 

Whom Christian pries« too think Christ come again, 

Gandhi, servant aliko of West and EastI” 

Asiatic Tkought and European Thought 

It is common knowledge that Asiatic thought is eminently colored by Religion, as modern 
European thought is by Science. The personal, domestic, and social life of the Hindu is largely 
governed by the rules of what he regards as his religion. So is that of the Mussalman. So of the 
Jew. So was, and to some extent is, that of the Christian belonging to the earlier Roman Catholic 
form of Christianity, which may perhaps be regarded, not wrongly, as an Asiatic religion. Such 
also IS the case with the followers of the other forms and re-forms of the Vcdic religion, known 
as the Zoroastrian, the Buddhist, the Jaiua, the Sikh, though perhaps the clement of ritual is less 
prominent, and that of ethics more, in the later of these, in accordance with the' very principle of 
reform. Shintoism, nobly regarding man as naturally virtuous, stresses ritual mostly. In all these, 
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the feeling is prominent of the ever-present influence of, and relation with, something other than 
what is perceptible to the outer senses, and of the subordination of the life of the physical body 
to the life of that mysterious something, the soul, a life beyond this life. Indeed, the tendency to 
what has been called other-worldliness has, in some communities, grown over-pronounced, even to 
the extent of becoming a disease. 

Contrary to this, in the west, advanced thought was, until very recently, cutting itself off more 
and more from all concern with the possibility of things beyond the reach of our physical senses, ex- 
cepting of course some imaginary concepts which somehow indispensably constitute the very roots of 
the various most positive sciences, and are a perpetual reminder, to the thoughtful, of the inseparable 
connection between the physical and the metaphysical. And that thought, going to the other ex- 
treme, from othcr-worldliness to excess of this worldliness, brought about the greater disease of mind 
which resulted In the greatest of historical wars. 

To find out then, whether there is or is not any substantial unity in Asiatic thought, we have 
mostly to concern ourselves with religious thought; as, if we had to investigate whether there was 
or was not vmity in European thought, we would have mostly to make comparison of the views of 
those who have devoted their lives to the various branches of science, physical, chemical, biological, 
psychological and sociological. 

To the cursory view, of the person of one kind of temperament. It might seem that the unity 
of scientific thought was patent, that the whole of what is known as science was a consistent body 
of theory and practice, while the unity of eastern religious thought was an equally obvious myth, 
and that religions were-born, one after the other, only to try to annihilate one another, and to In- 
duce their respective followers to plague and murder each other. 

So, to the hasty sight of another. It would appear that, e.g., in such a vitally important science 
as that of medicine; doctors disagree very much, that the more expert and scientific thc)^ are the 
more intensely they differ, that radically conflicting systems of treatment kill and cure with much 
the same average of results on the whole, that in the system which regards itself as most scientific 
and up-to-date, theories as to the natures and causes of diseases and as to methods of treatment, and 
the drugs in favour and fashion, change from year to year; that in almost all other sciences, pure and 
applied, old views and appliances are being daily scrapped in favour of new; that the greater and 
more r.apid the scrapping the louder the vaunt of progrcssivencss; that even in a rock-bottom science 
like mathematics, even self-evident axioms are now in peril of their lives from the attacks of new 
theories; and that in the sociological sciences especially, the war of ideas, of words, of "isms,” is 
internecine. 

Indeed science has Its riutal. Its etiquette, its sacros.anct formalities, its mysterious technicali- 
ties, 'Its sanctums, its oracular and superior “keep-off,” its cxpcrtcraft (corresponding to priestcraft), 
its jingoism and fanaticism, as much as religion, its controversial .animus as bitter as the odium 
theologicum; and, becoming rcligionicss and Godless, it has brought about even more bloodshed 
than Religion, becoming scicncclcss and reasonless, has done. But all such things aro the fault, 
neither of true Science nor of true Religion, but of the evil in human nature which falsifies them 
both for its own selfish purposes. 

The 'Qnity Underlying Both 

Here as elsewhere, the vrish is father to the thought. Those who, for temperamental or interested 
reasons, wish to see unity only, will sec unity only. Those w-ho w'ish to sec disunion only, w'ill see 
disunion only. Those who wish impartially to examine both sides of the question, will see both 
justly, and will discern the truth, which always stands in the mean between opposite extremes, the 
Truth of essential Unity In superficial Diversity, in religious as well as in scientific thought. Such 
Unity is established by the mediation of philosophy, whose uses as such mediator have begun to be re- 
cognised more and more, latterly, by scientists themselves. 

TIic one Way to Peace on Earth 

And thus discerning the Truth, they will make it their dut>’, as lovers of the manldnd of east and 
west alike, to do their best to maximise the unity, witnessed by common science and culture in 
Europe and, in Asia, bj" the fact that our brothers and sisters come from Thibet and Burma and from 
distant China and far-off Japan to worship the memorj' of the Buddha at the Deer-Park in 
Benares and at the Temple in Buddha-Gaya, and pilgrims from ail the countries of Asia and many 
parts of Africa gather at Mecca annually, in obedience to the command of the Great Prophet; and 
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tlicy ■will try with all tlicir might to minimise the disiimon arid discord which, in Europe, is proved 
by the Great War and the intense political, national, and racial jealousies and hatreds, which 
unhappily continue there even after the blood-letting of the Great War, and, in Asia, especially India, 
by the too wcll-knov/n caste and creed dissensions, which keep it under foreign subjection 
and exploitation, to the ultimately great material as well as spiritual harm of both exploiter and 
exploited. 

The best, the most radical, means, of promoting this so desirable peace, harmony, unity, be- 
tween all countries, of both east and west together, is the establishment of unity between science 
and religion, and between religion and religion. 

Scientific Religion 

The bringing about of sucli union between science and religion, in place of the conflict which 
has been raging between them so far, will make the beginning of a new and beneficent era in the life 
of the Human Race, an era guided and governed by Scientific Religion or Religious Science. 

The signs are hopeful. Slowly the artificial harriers arc breaking down, between Science and 
science, between science and religion, between religion and religion. It is beginning to be recog- 
nised and said that sciences arc not many hut that science Is one. It is to be hoped that before very' 
long, with the help of that same completely unified science, it will .'oon come to be recognised that 
religions too are not many, but that religion is one, and finally that science and religion arc but 

different aspects of, or even only diflcrcnt names for, the same great body of Truth and its Appli- 

cation which may be called tbc Code of Life. 

History shows that new religions and their characteristic civilisations, have taken birth, grown, 
decayed, side by side. We may well regard the two as cause and effect. But what is regarded si 
the birth of a new religion, is really only the re-proclamation of the most essential portions of the 
One Religion, made necessary by the fact that the earlier proclamation had become covered up 
beyond recognition with non-essential and lifeless formalisms. 

The^ fresh proclamation, needed for the present time, seems likely to take the form of Scien- 
tific Religion in pre-eminent degree. And it apparently has to be made on the same socialist and 
democratic, rather than individualist, lines which the Oversoul of the Human Race is taking in the 
otier departments of Its vast life; that Js to say, it has to be made, and, indeed, is being slowly, 

gra uall>, almost imperceptibly made by the large body of scientific and religious thinkers in co- 

operation, as a whole, rather than by a single individual, though leaders arc needed even by the most 
democratic movements. Thus some scientists arc working at psychical research. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
v^erable veteran of SO years, and of world-wide fame in the world of science said recently*: 
e time Mill assuredly come when these avenues Into unknown regions will be explored by science; 
n t ere arc some who think that the time is drawing nigh when that may be expected to happen, 
e universe is a more spiritual entity than we thought. The real fact is that we arc in the midst 
spintua world which dominates the material. It constitutes the great and ever-present reality 
osc po’svers v,e arc only beginning to realise. They might indeed be terrifying had wc not been 
ure Of our consolation that their tremendous energies are all controlled by a Beneficent Fatherly 
wer V, osc name is Love, Thus is modern science, which was fathered in its infancy, and per- 
^ jouth, by Religion, now endeavouring to repay the kindness, after having rctributed 

the injury, by renovating Religion in W'hat, let us hope, will be a finer form. 

it the breaking of the fences between science and religion, by fuller scientific thought, will 
t e reaking of the hedges between religion and religion; then it w’ill be possible for the arti- 
(mndaries which now separate country from country to be obliterated, and the barriers to be 
^ ^ ■^diich divide nation from nation, in head and in heart; then may the new civilisation 

1 reamt of by the poet and the socialist, and idealised, and also practicaliscd by Manu, of the 
larliamcnt of Man and the Fedeiation of the World, the Organisation of the whole Human Race 

art Joint Family and Brotherhood, of which the League of Nations is the first small and 
not yet sincere step today. 

The Duty of Educationists 

er^ proclamation of Scientific Religion and of the consequent new 

an ist ory, educational institutions can and ought to take a leading part. 


■'At Bris' ^ 


‘ V -7 i9in 
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If tKc daily press reports at all correctly, at least many, if not yet all, of even the statesmen 
and the generals -tt'ho -were busiest in promoting and conducting the Great "War, arc feeling 

that war is not a glorious business at all, but something very mean, sordid, shabby, shameful, and 
all due to the most evil motives. A Field-Marshal of England, one of the outstanding figures in 
the Great AVar, has very recently said in a public speech **■: "War as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes is now more universally condemned as a failure than ever before, and every day 
it becomes more evident that there are really no foreign nations, but that the interests of all are 
so closely interwoven that if one nation suffers all will suffer to some extent. Undoubtedly, the 
maintenance of great and costly armaments is not the first essential measure required to prevent 
war. By far the most important requirement is tess jealousy and less selfishness in the conduct of 
international affairs. That spirit is, we may hope, now gradually appearing, and when it is adequately 
forthcoming, and not till then, disarmament wdll follow rapidly and easily enough and the nations 
will be at last on the road to peace and good-will.** These are the words of a war-worn veteran of 
today. Jealousy and selfishness are the important words in his speech. Krishna who had probably 
more personal experience of war than, even a modern Field-Marshal, said long ago that "Lust, hate, 
and greed form the triple gateway into hell.** There can be no worse hell than war. 

In accordance with the realisation of this fact, which is indeed obvious, to eyes not blinded 
by those same evil passions, youth movements are afoot today in countries, for bringing up the new 
generation in the purer, moral and spiritual atmosphere of internationalist and humanist feeling, 
in place of that nationalism which, very desirable while defensive and self-helpful, has now dege- 
nerated into something very offensive and aggressive and other-harming, which is, indeed, now, 
nothing else than vulgar bullyism on a large scale, inherently barbarous and unregenerate. And 
it is being suggested, very rightly, by influential persons in that same west, that the tone and- the 
nature of the teaching given in schools and colleges should be changed, in accordance with the new 
more truly refined and civiliesd spirit of humanism, which is manifesting itself in the thought and 
the feeling of the nations as a reaction against the horror of the senseless butchery of the Great 
War, 

Educational institutions, which are not subservient to political jingoism, but aspire to guide 
politics into the path of righteousness, as, in the technical ancient terms of the country, the Br3h- 
mana, the custodian of the spiritual power, ought to guide, nay, to command and compel, the 
Kshattrlya, the respository of the temporal power, into — such institutions should regard it as a 
sacred duty to help on the most desirable change of tone and teaching, to the best of their ability. 

Here comes the use of well-planned religious instruction, as the most potent instrument for the 
moral regeneration of mankind. 

Men, according to their temperaments, may either admire, with their head, great military 
heroes and conquerors of history, or condemn them as predacious marauders and butchers; prob- 
ably none will offer reverence to them. But there are few who will not offer the reverent homage 
of their heart to those truest and greatest educators of mankind, by precept and by example, whom 
wc know as the Founders of the great Religions, the rcprochiimers and illustrators of the One 
Eternal Truth of the Unity of all and of the concomitant Love and Sympathy and Self-sacrifice 
for one another. 

Genuine educators, who realise their Brahmana-duty to be the missionaries of Brahma on this 
earth, to spend themselves In constant endeavour to uplift thrir fellowmcn to the plane of righteous- 
ness, and help to usher in anew and maintain the era of peace on earth and goodwill among men, can- 
not do better than give to the teaching of the essentials of universal religion, by example as well as 
by precept, a foremost place in their courses of instruction for the younger generation. 

The Golden Mean 

In the minds of some indiriduals, or even among some sections of communities, or even 
perhaps, of a very large portion of a whole very numerous people, there may be a revolt against 
religion. If newspaper reports be true, the governing power in Russia has sec itself to abolish 
religion from the face of that country'. But this is sometimes denied also. And it is also reported 
that great masses of the people arc clinging to their ikons and their churches, and refuse to part 
with them, despite grievous persecution. All this only means that revolt against religion, as com- 
monly understood and practised, may be local and temporary, due to special causes, as reaction 

*^Sir '^"iiliam Robertson, at Leeds, on December 10, 1930 
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against priestcraft and abuse; but that permanent cscbewal of it is impossible. The poet com- 
plained that tbc 'world is too much witb us nigbt and day; thoughtful Asiatics have good reason 
to complain that so-called religion has been interfering with our lives, private and public, far too 
much, but we also sec that science often misapplied by law is now trespassing excessively upon our 
daily life, and into our very homes, from birth to death, and that almost greater horrors are being 
perpetrated in the names of science, art, and law, than ever were in the name of religion. But all 
this, again, only means that too much of even a good thing is bad. Indeed, some hold that excess 
is the one sin of all sins, and the following of the middle course the one virtue, in all departments 
of life. The way that the Buddha taught is expressly and particularly hnown as the Majjhima 
Patipada, the Middle Path. A Samskrt proverb says: 

Ashrayen madhyamam vrttim afl sarvatra varjayct — "Follow the middle course, avoid extremes.” 
Krshna expounds it thus: 

N-aty-ashn-atas tu yog-osti, na cha-ikantam anashnatah, 

Na ch-ati-svapna-shilasya, ja^rato n-at ch-AtJuna! 

Yukt-ahara-viharasya, yukta-cheshtasya sarvada 
Yukta-svapn-avabodhasya yogo bhavati duhkha-ha. (G.) 

"He who avoids extremes in feed and fast, 

In sleep and waking, and in work and play. 

He winneth yoga, balance, peace, and joy.” 

As the teaching of Buddha is known as the Majjhima Patipada, so the Jaina way, taught 
by M.ahavlra Jina, is known as the An-ckanta-vada, the Doctrine and the Way of Non-extremism. 
Ek4n-akarshantl shlathayantt vastu-tattvam itarena 
Antena jayati Jaini nitir manthana-netram iva gop!. 

(Amrta Chandra Suri.) 

"E’en as the dairy maid, pulling and slacking 
The two ends of the churning-stick by turns, 

Gets out the golden butter from the milk. 

E’en so the sage, working alternately 

At both the two Inevitable sides 

Of every question, finds the perfect Truth.” 

Muhammad enjoins the same; 

La taatadu inna Allaha la yohibbul ma’amdin. (Q.) 

"God loves not those who go beyond due bounds in anything.” 


The Inextinguishable Need for Scientific Religion 

Religion, thus, is as necessary as science. So long as human beings suffer from and fear 

pain and death, and look before and after, and think about such things, so - long will the 

human heart and head crave unavoidably the consolations of religion. When anguish wrings the 
heart, then we overwhelmingly realise chat it shall not profit a man anything if he gain the 

whole as-orld but lose his own soul. If they are not given true and scientific religion by the 

philanthropic and the wise, men will inevitably swallow the false and superstitious religion given 
to them by priestcraft. 

If it be true, as it obviously is true, that the human heart has an Ineradicable conviction 
that there is something beyond this life, and yearns ■with an unquenchable yearning to know 
about it and its relation w'lth this life; and if it be true, as it evidently is true, that science is for 
life, and not life for science, then surely man cannot and will not accept as final the view that 
the present conflict between Science and Religion is incurable. Such a view means that Truth 
is self-contradictory, that Science is not consistent in all its parts. But this cannot be. It 
must not be. Truth, Science, Veda, Haqiqat, Ma’arifat, Gnosis, BudddhI (all meaning the same 
thing) must be all-inclusive, all-explaining, all-reconciling. Otherwise, it is not Truth. This 
common conviction shows forth from behind the most hostile-seeming words. 

See. The man of the modern style piques himself on eating, drinking, bathing, sleeping, 
dressing, housing, travelling, doing all things in short, in the name of Science. The man of the 
older style has been trying to do all these same things in the name of God and Religion. Yet 
the two modes are not antagonistic, not even really different. "In the name of God” means, 
among other things, "in the name of God’s Nature,” and, therefore, of the laws of that Nature 
in aU its departments, physical as well as superphysical or psychical; whereas "in the name of 
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'L/ii, j, <^;un2lcIlt to tic Sair<l rt Asura-Mahan, alx) means the wisest and the greatest GoJ 
Rat rei and Siii/a both mean "rhe j>a<!nei> Benetolcnt and Merciful”; Rahman and Shankara both 
' ■'^^'1 r*'c ae'iscl, Btrcrcent." Dasa and Abd both mean the scraant; Qaihr and Bhagnin both 
! — ^in Him -s-ho u possessed of Qudrat, Bbaga, Aishtarja, the Almight); Bhagasan Das is absolutclv 
the same as Abdul-Qadir, the Servant of God the Almighty. 

Such IS a prchminary illustration of the fact that only the languages of the scsetal religions 
dd'er, and that the ideas meant are indeed the same. 

And. to some minds at least, the work of pursuing and discoscring and clasping to fhclr heart 
such agreements is a great jo>, and tlie opposite process of dwelling upon the dilfcrcnccs alone, a 
sheer pan 

As the Sufis say, 

Khusli-tar an bashad kc sitrc dil-baran 

Gufta ajad dir hadise digatan. 

"It is a great delight to find 
One's own thought in another mmd." 

As the /JiJgjia/j sa>s, 

III Dana prasinkhjanam tattvanam kavibhih krtam; 

San am njuj-jim yuktt-mat-tvac, aldusham klm asampratam. 

"In s arsing ssajs the sages hate desenhed 
Tile same unsarjing and essential truths; 
rhere 11 no real conflict t’seitt them all.” 

The N.-iture of Religion 

But in order to make our investigation, very brief and merely suggestive as it must be here, 
somewhat sjstcmaiie, we may try first to ascertain as rapidly as possible, the nature of what is 
called relit ion. 

The word religion, svhich ii in use in the Christian world, is derived from Latin words which 
mean "to hind’ and "bind back"; that is to say, it means that which binds human beings to each 
otl T m the blinds of love and sympathy and mutual rights and duties, and binds them all also 
to God, cndcavoviring to lead them back to God ftom whom their disposition makes them stray 
away acim and yet again, in too eager following of the objects of the senses and to keep their minds 
fiaed on that Supreme Principle of Unity amidst the press of all their daily work, in order to enable 
them to do that work s.iili proper balance, righteously'. The power to bind together the hearts 
of tren to one another by the common bond of God, as the power to give birth to, and to nourish 
and ma ntain, a high civilisation. The corresponding Vcdic word is Dharma, from Dhr, to hold and 
fund together, which has exactly the same significance. The word Islam has a profound and noble 
s "1 ficancc which is, indeed, by itself, the quintessence of religion. It means the "acceptance" of 
Gtd, the "surtendet" of the small self to the Great Self, the Icttmg out of egoism and the letting 
in 0* tnd, till ^ jll ( 3 ;.ne, O Lord I not mine." This is the essence of Clirislianity also, and 
Clirn-m m'jni the "anointed," the "bathed m Divine Wisdom." whence only the replacement of 
the i-nall lelt by the Great Self. So Vaidika-Dharma ctymoloiically means the Religion of Know- 
I'e-t, a"d Saiusani-Dharma means the Nature, the ^s'ay, of the Eternal Self. The other Islamic 
na-- for rtliem is ^ta 7 !ub, which means the "Way,” i c., the Way of Rightcou-ncss, the Path to 
G-jJ i.-J bapyine's Dharma is also a triple way aub-divided into three Intcrtsvimng Margai or Paths, 
ef Knseledfe, of Devotion, of Works Duddhiim, as we have already seen, also describes itself as 
tie Middle Path, and, ayin, in grcaiet detail, as the Aihtanga Atya Marga, the Noble Eightfold 
Path. C! rut 1 ji alio laid "I am the ''i'ay, the Troth, and tie Life." Shinto, the ancient religion 
if Jario, r in p'a.ticaHj rierjed into Budl’iism, ii Kami-no-michi, "the divine Way," "the V/ay 
1' Old ■ The name of the rcliim given by Lao-tic to OSina is Tao, v hicli, again means the 
^•ar * H every cue what is meant is the Way v htuh leads to happiness, to peace, to freedam 
it m all I’O'idj-e, freeda'w fro'n all pini, by leading to the God within, v hence rllumi'satinri and 
S'” 'iree tf 1“ '"■s'triity. 

The Three Aspects of Religion 

" e mtv d I' ne-ii's t^re th'es man parti or aspects in all the great religions In the Vaidika 
D' j— 1, ii ..j rvp',1 It r -nti'-td. the Jnana-margi, the Jlhikii-mat( a, tic Kartni-ir afj a 
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Generally corresponding to these arc the Haqiqat or Aqayad, the Tariqat or Ibadat, and the 
Shariyat or Mamilat o£ Islam. Gnosis, Pietas, and Energeia; the way of Knowledge or Illumina- 
tion or Gnosticism, the way of Devotion or Pietism or Mysticism, the way of Rites and 
ceremonies and 'Works of charity — these seem to be similarly distinguished in Christian theology, and 
to have the same significance. In the Buddhist Eight-fold Path, the three most important, under 
which the other five may be classified, arc Right Knowledge, Right Desire, and Right Action — 
Samyag-drshti, Samyak-sankalpa, Samyak-vyayama — ^which are the same thing as the three "Vaidlka 
Margas. The Jalna teaching is the same : Samyag-darshana-jnana-charitr>'ani Moksha-margah — 
"The way to Liberty is tight desire-knowledge-conduct." 

In these three words, knowledge, desire, action, we find indicated, in terms of psychological 
science, the reason why all religions have this threefold nature. The human mind has three aspects. 
Human life is one incessant round of conscious or sub-conscious knowings, wlshings, doings. Only 
if we' know rightly, wish rightly and act rightly, can we secure happiness for ourselves and our 
fellow-creatures. Religions teach us what arc most important items under each of these three heads, 
and how we may secure them. 

Civilisations arc also, correspondingly, made up of bodies of knowledge, of special tastes, as- 
pirations, ruling passions, and of characteristic ways of living and forms of enterprise. The larger, 
the more varied, the more carefully ascertained the knowledge; the nobler, the more xsthetlc and 
artistic, the tastes and aspirations and emotions; the more refined the ways of living and the more 
humanitarian and wide-reaching the enterprises and activities — the greater and higher the civilisation. 

Thus does the quality of every civilisation depend upon its working out of the threefold prin- 
ciples of its religion. 

Educationists also have always to bear in mind the fact that the pupil is a unity of intellect, 
emotion, and physical body, and that that education only is good which informs the intellect with 
useful knowledge, disciplines the emotions into a fine character, and trains the body into hardy 
health, active strength, and handsome shape. 

This trinity is also good, nay, very necessary, for educationists to bear in mind for another 
vital purpose, if the indications in the old books be right. In modern educational theoiy and pra'a 
tier, while, no doubt, some valuable additions have been made, in the way of tw 
of degrees of intelligence, attention does not seem to have been equally give., 

to the testing of the lands of intelligence, i.e., of temperaments; whether the clement of knowledge 
predominates in the pupil, or of action, or of desire. Yet without such testing, the secret of the 
discovery of the vocational aptitude of the student and of appropriate education and subsequent 
proper fitting into society, is not likely to be found. Expert details not unoften swamp vital 
principles, in science as well as in religion. 

Tlic Way of Knowledge 

The Haqayaq, the basic truths which form the object of the Jnana-kanda of Religion arc but 
few, nay, there is but one ultimate Truth. The errors arc numberless. There is but one straight 
line, the shortest distance, betwe.-n two point'. The curved lines between them are beyond count. 
All that is true and right in knowledge, in feeling, in conduct, is but corollary of the one Truth. 
The whole of geometry is pre-contained in the definitions, the postulates, the axioms. A Samskrt 
verse says that the whole of arithmetic is contained in the Rule of Three. 

Sarvam trairashikam pat?. 

Arsd the svliolc of religion, the whole of philosophy, perhaps" the whole of science, is contained 
in th.e Rule of Three abo. the Trinity-in-Unity, God-Hature-Man. The one basic Truth of truths 
is shat Man is in essence one with God: shat Nature is Gtsd's Nature, the unchanging Self’s cver- 
Chan rmj; {garment; that tlif m«nms and purpose of life is that God has forgotten htmself into man. 
and that nun should ttmemher himself into God again, AU the religions state this truth, in 
diiTrren: and also say that It as very simple, yet very diihculr, too, to realise — because t^'e are 

internted yet in errors, and do not wish to turn to the Truth. 

As Sui'i say. 

Chist dimya ar Khuda phStil shudan. 

Ka gum shud Kc ruyash re dunyi W-taft 
Ke gumwgashiae hhesh ra hi? 5 aft* 

Na I'^i p:rdi hri iwl.c dar par 
Ns rUsc rsuiSan men hai. 
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Tu ap apni khudi se ai dil, 

Hijab men hli, hijab men bai ! 

"The vorld is but forgetfulness of God. 

He trho from this world turned his face away. 

He was not lost; indeed, instead, he found 
His long forgotten and lost self again. 

No bar guards His palace-gateway, 

No veil screens His Face of Light ! 

Thou, my heart 1, by thine own sclf-ness 

Art cnw’rapped in darkest night.” 

Kxshna says the same, 

Manushyanam sahasreshu 
Kashchid yatati siddhaye. 

Shraddha-mayo-yam purushah 
Yo yat-shraddhah sa eva sah. 

"One here, one there, from among myriads, sets 
Forth on the quest of Me, hidden in all ! 

But he who seeks Me with determined heart, 

He surely findeth Me, his inmost Self ! “ 

The greatness of learning which constitutes expert medical science is very imposing and com- 
mands great respect. The simple counsel to use pure air, pure drink, pure food, does not. Yet, 
at the best, the former can only cure disease and, at the worst, creates new diseases. The latter 
will promote health and prevent disease always. But pure air, pure drink, pure food, simple though 
they be, are not easy to obtain under artificial conditions of life. 

So, as the religions say, man having emerged from God, wanders round and round for long 
before he thinks of going back again to "God who Is our home,” nay, who is our very Self. 

That the Vedanta, the crown of the Veda, "the final knowledge," teaches this, is well known. 
But the Christian Scriptures also say to men, "Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
the spirit of God dwellcth in you ? ” The Quran also says: 

Wa fi anfusekura a-fa-la-tubserun. 

"I am in you but ye sec me not.” 

Sufis have sung, 

Ba wujude ka muzhdx tera nahno aqrab, 

Safhc Masbaf pai likha tba, mujhe malum na tba. (S) 

"Although the great glad news of Thee is writ > 

Plainly upon the Quran’s holy page 

'Nearer am I to thee than thine own heart’ — 

My eyes blinded with selfishness, saw not ! ” 

Sufis declare that the well-known Kalcma of faith, of Islam, in terms of the third person, 

viz.. 

La ilih il-AlIah, 

"There is no god but God,” 

is meant only for the younger souls who are not yet ready for the inner teaching; and that the 
real Kalcma is in terms of the first person, 

Inni Anallahu la ilaha ilia Ana, 

"I, verily the I, the Self, am God; none other than the Universal Self is God.” 

This. as said before, is the one teaching that all the prophets, rshis, nabis, fasuls, avatafas, 
messiabs, give to the earnest and seeking souls, the ahl-i-dil, "the men of heart,” the souls which 
arc ready to receive the doctrine of the heart, ilm-i-slna, the esoteric doctrine of the mysteries, 
or para-vidya, the rahasya~the guhya, as it is variously named in the Vedic Scriptures^ Distin- 
guished from this is the ilm-i-safina, the doctrine of the page, the apara-vjdya, the lower know- 
ledge, which only, as yet, the younger souls, the ahl-i-daul, "the* men that seek worldly wealth” can 
apprehend and utilise. 

As the Sufis say, 

Ghayab jo ho Khuda sd, Siam hai usko hu ka, 

Ananiyac hai jismen, mau.ia nahin hai tu ka. 
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Zahide gum-rah main kis tarah kam-rah hun; 

Wah kali4 Allah hai, au main kahun Allah hun! 
which is almost a translation of the Samskrt verse, 

Asti Brahm-eti ched veda paroksham jnanam eva tat; 

, ' Asmi Brahm-eti ched veda aparoksham tad uchyate. 

"He who is absent far away from God — 

His heart can only say, ‘God is,’ somewhere; 

He who has found the Loved One in him-Sclf — 

For him God is not He, nor Thou, but I.” 

“How may I take for guide upon the Way 
One who himself away from it doth stray? 

He is content to say ‘God is,’ while I 
Am desolate until I ‘God am’ can say ! ’’ 

"Who says only ‘God is’ — he sees a screen; 

He who can say ‘God am’ — he, sure, hath seen.” 

The well-known Sufi exclamations, An-al-Haq, Haq-tu-i, Qalab-ul-insan bait-ur-Rahman, are 
exact equivalents of the Upanishat utterances, Aham Brahma, Tat tvara asi, Esha ma Atma antar- 
hrdaye, Hrdi ayam tasmad hrdayam; "I am the true, the Real, Brahma, Haq; That thou art, too; 
the heart of man is the abode of God"; and of the Biblical declaration “Ye are the temple of God.” 

Christ is slsa reported to have slid: "I and my Father arc one.” The Old Testament of the 
Jewish faith, especially the Book of Isaiah, also utters this same great kalema, this maha-vakya, 
repeatedly, viz., "I am (i.e., the Self is) God and there is none else.” 

That the teachings of Buddhism and Jainism, on this essential point, are identical with 
those of Vedanta, goes almost without saying, for those who do not revel in discovering minute 
differences. In one of his udanas, utterances of overflosving joy, Joy of realisation of identity 
witli the Supreme Self of all, the Buddha, arising from sama^hi-trance, uses words which are the 
words of the Upanishats, but in their Pali form: 

Vedanta-gah ushita-Brahma-charyah dharmena sa Brahma-vadam vadet. 

"He who has successfully fulfilled the vow of continence, in body and in mind, and has 
achieved the final knowledge, he is entitled to declare Brahma to others and to call himself 
Brahmana." 

In a similar mood of exaltation, Ashtavakra, long before the Buddha, cried out: Aho 
Aham! namo Mahyam!, and, long afterward, Bayazid Bustami re-echoed him, Subhani 
ma azama shanl, "How wonderful am I !, Salutation unto Me !, How great is my glory ! ” 

'The Ormazd Yasht, of the Zoroastrian religion, declares: 

"My first name is Ahmi, (Samskrt, Asmi, "I am”). 

The Bible too says: "I am that I am. .. .1 am hath sent me unto you": (Exodus). The words 
“I am bath sent me” arc very noteworthy. 

The sayings of Vedaanta and 'Tasawsvuf arc so similar as to be almost Indbtinguishable when 
translated into a third language. Thus, 

"O pilgrims for the Shrine! Where go ye, where? 

Come back! come back! The Beloved is here! 

His presence all your neighbourhood doth bless! 

Wliy will ye wander in the wilderness! 

Yc who are seeking God! Yourselves are He! , 

Ye need not search! He is yc, verily! 

Why will yc seek for what was never lost? 

There is naught-clsc-than-yc! Be not doubt-tost! 

The wise see in their heart the face of God, 

And not in images of stone and clod! 

Who in themselves, alas!, can see Him not. 

They seek to find Him in some outer spot." 

The originals of this translation arc, 

A1 Qaum! ba hajj raftah! kuja aid, ktlja aid! 

Iilashuq hamin ;a-5C, bi-ayaid, bi-iyaid! 
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Masliuqe-to hamsaya-to diwar ba diwaf; 

par badiyah sar-gashtah chera-aid chcra-aid I 
Anati ke talab-giir-i-Kbuda aid, Khuda aid ! 

Hajat ba plab-nist, shuma*aid, shuma-aid! 

Chizc ke na gardid gum az bahre chc joy-aid ? 

Kas gbair-i-shuma nist, chcra-aid, chera-aid! 

(Shams Tabrez.) 


Shivam Atmani pashyanti, pratimasu na yoginah; 

Atma-stham ye na pashyanti, tirthc margantl Shivam! 

(Shiva Parana.) 

The Upanishat expression. Ekam cva Advitiyam* ’*Onc — not a Second," is to be found in the 
Bible also, and is echoed in Tasawwuf cxictly, 

Har giyahe ke bar zamin loyad, 

Wahdahu la sharih-i-lah goyad, 

"Each single blade of grass that sprouts from earth, 

Proclaims that "I am One and One alone, 

There is no other anywhere than 1, 

That he, you, I, are all One I, One Life." 

There is a danger, a great danger, that man in tr^dng to find identity with God, the inner 
Spirit of .all, may deliberately identify himself with the Satan of the outer flesh of his own 
body; as is illustrated by the story of Indra and Virochana in the Upanishats and of the fall 
of the archangel AzazicI into the sutc of Satan, in the Christian and Muslim legend. The 
consequences of this subtle error arc endlessly disastrous; as when the public servant commits 
the grievous mistake of regarding himself as the public mastcfy or the trutiec makes himself 

the proprietor, or the basis of the social organisation is shifted from vocational temperament 

and aptitude to hereditary caste. The greatest blessing then becomes the most infernal curse 
Therefore, in earlier times, this sacred truth was not always preached publicly, lest it be mis- 
understood and breed hate instead of love. But the conditions are different today. The general 
level of intelligence is much higher. The opposite error, of sensuous proud egoism, is rampant. 
Corrective counsel is greatly needed and is more easily applicable. Argument h.n5 a greater chance. 
And the very purpose of genuine religion is to guard man against such perversion, to lead him from 
the small self to chc Great Self, from sinner to saint, from selfishness to selflessness, frona darkness to 
Light, from untruth to Truth, from evil to Good, from Satan to God, from khudi to Khuda, 
from matter to Spirit, from the third person to the first, from Jivatma, to Parmatma, from 
Egoism to Universalism. Science also no longer denies this first and most important truth, of the 
Universal Self, the all-pervading principle of Consciousness. Scientific materialism is dead. It is 
generally recognised that Consciousness is indefeasible. It proves the existence of matter and 

of the senses which perceive matter. It cannot he proved by the senses or by matter. It 

illuminates itself as well as all other things. 

Brahma sarvam .ivrtya tishthati. 

Tasya bhasa sarvam idam vibhati. (U.) 

Brahma envelopeth all things. All things shine by Its light." 

Allaho be kulle shayTn muhit. 

Allaho nur us-samavati wal ard. (Q.) 

"Allah surrounds and encloses all things. His light illumines all heaven and earth." 

Obviously, Consciousness, God*s Consciousness, Man’s Consciousness, the Self’s Consciousness, 
includes, encompasses, illumines all things. To be is to be known; to know is to recognise and 
thereby impart existence, 

Kechit Karma vadanty-enam, Sva-bhavam apare janah, 

Eke Kalam, pare Daivam, pumsah Kamam ut-apare, 

Eta’m eke vadamy-AgnIm, Manum ?nye, Prajapatim, 

Indram eke, pare Pranam, apare Brahma Shashvatam, (Bh., M., U.) 
Brahma-iva sarvani namani, sarvani, rupanx, sarvani, karmani, bibharti. 

This Consciousness, this I, is behind every name and form and act. "Some call it Karma, 
some call it Sva-bhava — -Nature, some call it Time, some Fate, some Primal Desire, some Agni, some 
Manu, some Prajapati, Some Indra, some Prana — -Vitality, others call it the Eternal Brahma, the 
Infinite — ^Brahma, the Self, the Infinite Principle and Locus of Consciousness, wears all forms, bears 
all natnes, docs all acts." 
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A western poet has written: — 

Some call It Evolution, and some call it God; 

Some call It Chance, and some call it God; 

Some call It Force, and some call it God; 

and so on. But Its nearest, dearest, fullest, greatest, and withal most intelligible and intimally 
familiar name is I. 

Lahul asma ul husna. (Q.) 

"All beautiful names are His,” said the Prophet, tenderly adding the adjective "beautiful” 
lest younger souls be disturbed. Elsewhere Muhammad has explained. 

To kallimun annaso ala qadr uqulahum. (Q.) 

"Speak to men according to the capacity of their intelligence.” 

Krshna has said the same thing. 

Tan akrtsna-vido mandan krtsna-.'in na vichalayet. 

"Let not the man who knoweth all disturb those who know little.” Speaking out too much and 
too freely about things which they cannot yet comprehend will only perplex child-minds. 

As the English proverb wisely advises, give milk to the babes and meat to the strong. 
But we have to take care that we diligently coax the babe on towards the stronger food in due 
time, and not tty to keep him on milk all his life as priestcraft does. A Sufi supplies the needed 
comment on the Quranic adjective "beautiful.” 

Ba nam£ an kc U name na darad, 

Ba bar name ke khvani sar bar arad. 

"He hath no name, and yet whatever name 
Ye may call out. He lifts an answering head.” 

Without the Self, without the Principle of Consciousness, the Universe disappears, and sciences 
vanish. All things else iray be doubted, the Self cannot be. The doubter cannot doubt himself. 
Scientists have therefore grown wiser and have receded from the gush and rush of materialistic 
turbulence natural to the first flush of the growth of science. The faith of a groat scientist 
has been already mentioned, that this world is a world governed by Spirit and not by Matter. 
And this Supreme Spirit is in Me, is I. As Christ says, "Believe Me that 1 am in the Father 
and the Father is in Me . . . He that has seen Me has seen the Father ... If ye had known 
Me ye should have known my Father also.” And as Muhammad says also, 

Man arafa nafsahu faqad arafa Rabbahu. (H.) 

Nas-ullaha fa^ansahum anfusahum. (Q.) 

"He who has known himself has known God. He who has forgotten God has forgotten 
him-Self.” 

Confucius says, , 

"What the undeveloped man seeks is others; what the advanced man seeks is him-Sclf.” 
(Quoted in Ency. Brit.) 

Hayashi-Razan, an eminent scholar of Chinese classics, of the seventeenth century says, 

"The human mind, partaking of Divinity, is an abode of the Deity, which is the Spiritual 
Essence. There exists no highest Deity outside the human mind.” (Shinto-Dinju, quoted in Ency. 
Brit.) 

The case for the supremacy of the I has been conclusively put in some Sufi verses: 

Zan hi Usta ra shinasa ham tu 5, 

Jumla usta ra khud Usta ham tu i 
Chun HaqJqat ra Muhaqqiq khud tu i, 

Ain haq In-ast aln-ul-Haq tu i. 

Hastiyc Rab ra Mujawtviz chun tu J, 

Bil-yaqin Allahu-Akbar khud to I. 

"Since thou decldest who is fit to take i 

Or not to take for Teacher, thou thy-Sclf 

Must surely than all teachers greater be. “ 

Since thou dost judge that this is True, this Not, 

Maker of Truth, most True, thy-Self must be. 

Since thou determinest whether God is 
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Or is not, surely thine own Self must be 
The inmost being of Godhead, Greatest God. 

2. Another important truth is that of rebirth, corresponding to and linkable with the scien- 
tific view of evolution and phylogenesis. The Vaidika doctrine is well-known that the soul comes 
to the stage of man after passing through many lower forms. It does not appear that the Bible and 
the Quran contain any explicit affirmation of rebirth. But they nowhere deny it cither. And 
Christ said that the prophet Elijah had come again as John the Baptist. The Prophet also has 
said: 

Ya ayyohal insano innaka kadihun ela Rabbeka kadihan fa mulaqlhe latarkabun-na tabaqan 
an tabaq. (Q.) 

"O Man! thou hast to go bach unto God, 

Thy God, thy Self, with labor and with pain, 

Ascending stage by stage, plane after plane." 

Krshna says, 

Aneka-janma-samsiddhas tato yati param gatim. 

Bahunam janmanam ante jnanawan mam prapadyatd. (G.) 

"Many tbe births that man has to pass through. 

Before the Supreme Knowledge comes to him. 

And he accomplishes his destiny, 

Reaches the Final Goal, and findeth Me." 

And there are texts in the Quran which may be interpreted as meaning that man lives and dies 
repeatedly. , ' 

MlnhJ khalaqna-kum, wa fi ha noidu-kum, 
minha nukhruju-kum cla ta’aratin-ukhra. 

"From out the earth have I now given birth 
To you, and I will send you into it 
Again, and bring you forth from it again, 

Again repeatedly, until the End.” 

Summa ba’asma-kum rain ba’d mautc-kum la’alla-kum tushkurun. 

"I gave you birth again after you died. 

That you may think of Me with gratitude.” 

AhySna ba’de amatana . . . Kul yohyi hallazi ansha-aha awwakamarra . . . 
Yukhrijul hayya minal mayyati, wa yukhrijul mayyata minal hayyi. 

"He made us live again after our death.” 

“He made you live before, and can again.” 

“He makes the living dead, tbe dead alive.” * 

Kaifa takfuriina billahc, wa kuntum amvatan fa ahyakum summa yumitokum summa 
yoliyUsum summa ilaihe tarja’un. 

“How can you make denial of your God, 

Who made you live again when you had died, 

Will make you dead again, again alive. 

Until you go back finally to Him?” 

The well-known lines of Maulana Rum may be regarded as explicit comment on these texts, 
fixing tbe right interpretation. 

Ham cho sabza baraha royldab am. 

Haft sad haftSd qalib didah am. 

“Like grass have I grown o’er and o’er again. 

Seven hundred seventy bodies have I seen.” 

Sufis generally believe in rebirth, rija’c, and they have more technical distinctions and terms 
than the vaidikas on this point. Thus, reincarnation as man is naskh; as animal is maskh; as 
vegetable is faskb; as mineral is raskh. Such degradation, as in schools, from lower to higher 
stage, is very rare, though detention is not so infrequent. Because the Self runs through and 
wears all forms, therefore the thread of evolution runs through them all continuously and man 
has in him the seeds and potencies df all the kingdoms of nature. All is indeed evciywhere and 
always, because God is everywhere and always, and all is in God, the Self. 
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3. The third important truth is that of reward and punishment. Virtue and merit are 
rewarded; vice and sin punished. All religions equally proclaim this truth. As we sow, so must 
we reap. This is only the scientific law of cause and effect, or, better, of action and reaction, 
working on the spiritual plane. Karma works from within. Because the Self is in all, therefore 
pain given means, later, pain suffered; and pleasure given becomes pleasure received. Sins as well as 
merits come home to roost, without fail. Failure would be possible if souls were really wholly 
separate. They are not; the One Self, Ruh-ul-ruh, Ruh-i-a’Iam, Ruh-i-qaum, Sutr-atma, Vishv- 
atma, Oversoul, binds them all together. Therefore escape from consequence is impossible. The 
scientific laws of causation, of action and reaction, of conservation of energy and indestructibility 
of matter amidst perpetual transformations of form, all arise out of this same fact that the Self 
Is ever-complete and contains all, once for all. 

Purnam-adah, purnam-idam, purnat purnam udachyate, 

Purnasya purnam adaya purnam cv-avashishyate. 

"That spirit-world is Full. This matter-world 
Is Full also. If from the Full the whole 
Is taken out, the whole remains the Full.” 

As the Sufis say, 

Huwal ana kama kana. 

"He is as He was.” "I am that I am.” 

Dream-worlds arise and disappear endlessly; the substance, quality, and quantity of Infinite 
Consciousness in, for, from, out of which they are made and come and go, remain the same. Mul- 
tiply the endless infinite circle of the zero by any finite number; it remains zero. 

4. The fourth great truth common to all religions is that as there is the physical world cor- 
responding to man’s five outer senses and the w'aking state, so there are other worlds corresponding 
to other senses and other states of his consciousness, through some of which tlie soul of man passes 
between death and rebirth in this world; even as he passes through dre.ims in the night between day 
and day; that there arc sub-human, super-human and co-human kingdoms of beings which Inhabit 
them; and that man, by special efforts and processes of training can develop the inner senses and the 
latent powers which can open these worlds to him. 

Modern science indicates this possibility by the expression, "extension of faculty”; and clair- 
voyance and telepathy have been proved by psychical research. 

Swargas and narakas and bhuvanas, and corresponding jannats and jahannums, bahishts 
and dozakhs, arsh-cs and ard-s, lauhas and tabaqas, heavens and hells of higher and lower levels, 
or subtler and grosser planes of matter, arc affirmed by all religions. Devas and upadevas, yakshrs 
and pishachas, farishtas and malayaks, paris and jinnat, angels and devils, good and evil spirits 
fairies, gnomes, sylphs, nymphs, undines, dryads, salamanders, brownies, banchees, elves, etc., are 
common ro all religions and all peoples. There is no sufficient cause to deny them; nor to 
worship them. But the better sort, friendly to man, and willing to help, as inferiors or as 
superiors, may be utilised by special processes, in the same way as domestic animals, or as superior 
human friends possessed of power and authority. If, on the contrary, the evil sort ate evoked, 
by tantrika processes of black magic, (jadu, Skt. yatu, whence the name yatu-dhana for the 
1 Atlantean race, called also Rakshasas), physical and moral ruin ensue without fail. 

In connection with the science and art of Yoga or Suluk, and its stages or maqamat or 
bhumi-s, the inner side of all religions recognises three principal layers, bodies, sheaths, principles, 
\n the make-up of man, which are in touch respectively with corresponding worlds or planes 
',s well as with one another. Vedanta names' them sthula, sukshma, and karana, i.c., physical, 
ubtic, and causal. Christian mysticism calls them body, soul, and spirit. Jewish mystics 
dsignatc them as nephesh, ruach, and neshamah. Tasawwuf uses the words nafs, ruh, 
nfs-i-natiqa or nafs, dil, ruh. Many kinds of nafs and ruh are also distinguished, corresponding 
to those of shariras, koshas, etc. The corresponding states, planes, worlds are jagrat, svapna, 
stihupti, or bhuh, bhuvah, and svah lokas; alam-i-shahad (or nasut), alam-i-misal (or malakut), 
51an-i-jabarut (or lahut) etc. Sub-divisions arc also distinguished. Thus Sufis speak of nafs-i- 
amnara, nafs-i-lawwama, nafs-i-mutmainna, nafs-i-mulhima, and nafs-i-RahmauT. These are 
lowr and higher states of the soul, from one standpoint, and from another, may be said broadly 
to orrespond with the five koshas of Vedanta. Another destinction is the one between nafs-i-jari 
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and nafs-i-inuqTm, "the wandering body” and "the stationary body.** This is the same parr 
as the atl'Tahika and the adhi-bhautika shariras of the Vedanta, of the khe-chara chitta 
or sutshma-sharlra and the sthula-dcha of the Yoga. The Sufi Jami has hinted this living 
separation of the subtle from the gross body thus: 
pad u dil ba har kase, 

Man 2 e ghairat be-murdam base! 

Yak bar bc-mTrad har kasc, 

B6chara Jami baraha! 

*’Thc Loved One gave him-Self to every one, 

And of that shame of Other-ncss I die! 

All other human beings die but once, 

This helpless Jami dies repeatedly!*’ 

S* Another important truth is the truth of sama-darshita, samc-sightedness, the law of 
correspondences, or the law of analogy, as it may be called in modern terms. This law of 
analogy, indeed, is the basis of that method of induction which is the foundation of all science. 
As the microcosm, the alam-i-saghir, the kshudra-virat, so the macrocosm, the alam-l-kabir, the 
maha-virat, as the terrene man so the heavenly man — this is the way the Hebrew, Christian, Islamic, 
and Vedic mystics put it. As the atrom so the solar system — as the scientists put it. 

Yavan ayam va'i purushah yavatya samsthaya mitah, 

Tawan asaw-api Maha-purusho loka-samsthaya. 

Vidya-vinaya-sampanne brahmanc gavi hastini, 

Shuni chadva shva-pakc cha panditah sama-darshinah, 

"All the parts of a world-system have their corresponding parts in the human organism. 
Also, "the brahmana full of high culture and knowledge and of the humility which is the crown 
of virtues, as well as the cow, the elephant, the dog, and the savage eater of the dog — all are 
Spirit of the same Spirit and matter of the same root-matter arranged in different forms, and the 
same laws of nature arc w'orking in them all — thus understand the same-sighted wise." 

A Sufi almost translates this, 

Muhaqqiq hamin binad andar ebil 
Ke dar khvib-ruyan-c Chtti o Chagil. 

"The wise sec in the camel's frame, 

The same laws manifest ' 

As in the beauteous Chinese dame 
Or ChagiVs belle, the best." 

This saniatS, this uniformity in the working of the laws of Nature can be due to nothing 
else than the Unity of Nature's God; as one so all, as once so always, as here so everywhere; 
because the Same One Self is in all, is ever present, is everywhere present. It is also the of 
that E(]Uality which the democratic heart craves after, and rightly, wdthin due limits. The 
VedanU states the metaphysical fact on which the law of analogy, samata, is based, as Sarvam 
^arvaua sarvada, "All is everywhere and always." Tasawwuf describes it as Indiraj-i-Kul-f-H-kul. 
the immanence of the All in all or in each and everything." 

Another thought which all religions hold unitedly is that as the chain of evolution extends 
below man, so it extends above him also, and ttiic advanced souls, forming a Spiritual Hierarchy, 
take care of the Human Race and guard and guide it on its upward path, as parents and teachers ■ 
do tlicir children and pupils. The same celebrated scientist whom we have quoted before ha? 
openly ctprcsicd his belief that this must be so. Al! the religions mention these hierarchs. Vaidiki 
pharma calls them Avataras, Kumaras, Manus, Rshis of many degrees. Buddhism names them 
Buddhas, Pratycka-buddas, Bodhl-sattvas. Jainism knows them as Tirthan-karas and Arhai^ 
Islam knou-j them as Qutbs, Ghaus-es, V?atad$, Badals, >VaIis, Nabis, Rasuls. Christianity cai* 
them Sons of God, Messiahs, Tlirones, Principalities, Bow'crs. Even simply to bear them in mitli 
as loving helpers, as examples, as standards, as proofs of the possibility for all of high achievemcrt* 
and, much more, to get into touch with them by developing spiritual and moral merit, helps 
own progrps as members of the vast Fraternity of man. 

7. The important truth which may be mentioned last here, is only anoeber aspect of the l‘3t* 
The final purpose of life is to achieve UlKTly, inherently desired by every human heart, Frrnpiw 
of tile Spirit from the bonds of doubt and sorrow and sin, deliverance from error, emancipation t'om 
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superstition, ab-solu-tion or ab-solved-ness from all limitation and its off-shoots. Vaidika Dharma, 
Buddliism, and Jainism know this state as Mukti; also as Nirvana, annihilation of the sense of 
separateness and egoism, and blossoming of the sense, and tasting of the Bliss, of Oneness with the 
Universal Self. Islam knows it by a word which is an exact equivalent of Nirvana, viz., Fana-f-lllah, 
annihilation into God, with its accompanying ecstasy of joy, Lazzat-ul-Ilahiya, Brahm-ananda. The 
souls which have achieved this realisation of the Oneness of all Life, this non-separateness from 
all others, this inseparable connection and unbreakable relationship v/ith all other living beings, they 
arc called Purna-purushas, Divya-purushas, Avataras, Jivan-Muktas in Vedanta; Sons of God, 
Messiahs, Christs, (Christos meaning the "anointed’” avith Divine Wisdom), in Christianity; Insan- 
ul-kamil, Mard-i-tamam, Mazhar-i-atamam, in Islam, the Perfected Men, the Completed Men. 
"Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

In the ascent, uruj, aroha, to this perfect realisation of the identity of individual and 
Universal, the soul passes through three main inner stages. In terms of knowledge, they 
constitute the three main "views,” darshanas: (1) Dualistic Theism or Deism, (2) Pantheism, 
(3) Monism; (1) Dvaita, (2) Vishisht-advaita, (3) A-daita; (1) ijadiyah, (2) Shuhu^yah, 
(3) Wujudiyah; (1) the Popular view of Causation, i.e., an extra-cosmical personal God 

has created the cosmos, (2) the Scientific view of Causation, i.e., that Force and Matter, or 
thought and extension, are inseparable aspects of the same thing, and are undergoing trans- 
formations constantly, (3) the Metaphysical view of causation, i.e., that the cosmos is the 

dream-illusion of the One Spirit or Self or Principle of Consciousness; (1) the Arambha-vada 
of Nyaya-Vaisheshika, (2) the Parinama-vada of Saankhya-Yoga, {3)_the Vivarta (or Abhasa or 
Adhyasa) -vada of Mimamsa-Vedanta. 

The Sufis put the three stages in three logia, maha-vakyas, kalcma-s, (1) Hama az U-st, "all 
is (made) by Him, (2) Hama ba U-st, "all is for Him”; (3) Hama U-sc, "all is He.” Other 
forms of the logia ate (1) La ma’abudah (or maqsudah) ilia Hu, (2) La mash-hudah ilia Hu, 

(3) La Maujudah ilia Hu. A Samskrt verse sums up all these three and their sub-varieties in 

terms of the Prepositions which signify the Relations between Nouns through Verbs, here between 
God and tlie World through al-Mighti-ness. 

Yasmin, Yasya, Yato, Yasmat, Yena, Yam, Ya Idam Svayam, 

Yo’smat parasmat cha Parah, Tara prapadye Svayam-bhuvam! 

"I take my refuge in th’ Eternal Self, 

Subject of all. Self-born, Self-evident. 

In, Of, From, For, and By, and Unto Whom 
'All This innumerous Object-world cxbts, 

Who is this all too, and Who, being This, 

Yet shines transcendcntly beyond This all!” 

The three views correspond broadly to the temperaments of (1) Active Energism, (2) Devotional 
Pietist Mysticism, (3) Enlightened Gnosticism. We have referred before to the three main func- 
tions of mind. They correspond to the three Gunas of the Nirguna, the Sifat of the Zaat-i-la- 
sifat, the Attributes of the Attributeless, tlic Munqata’-ul-isharat, the La-ba-shart-i-shay, the Nir- 
anjana, the Unconditioned, the Ab-solute, ab-solvcd from all limitations, Whose infinite all-enclosing 
generality and Universality can be described only by negation of all particularities, na-iti, na-iti, isqat 
ul-isharat: "I am this, — No.” "I am that, — No,” "I am that other, — No,” "I am I al-One,” "I am 
that I am.” 

These three attributes, which arc not three but only one, the primal Trinity-in-Unity, arc named 
in Vedanta as Sac, Ananda, Chit, summed up in Chaitanyam, Infinite Life and Consciousness; in 
Tasawvruf they are called Wujud, Shuhud, 11m, summed up in Nur, the Suisernal Light of Conscious- 
ness, by svhich and in which Light all the Universe is illumined. Personifications of the three Prin- 
ciples arc Brahma — Shiva — ^Vishnu, Lakshml — Gaur! — Saraswati, Son — Father — ^Holy-Ghost, Al- 
Malik — Ar-Raizaq — Al-.\lim, etc. The soul which has merged itself into God endeavours to realise 
them and show them forth by a life of serenely wise, devotedly philanthropic, and actively beneficent 
sets ice of fcllosv-beings. 

BheJa-buddiii-vinirmuktah sarva bhuta-hitc ratah. (U.) 

"Freed from the sense of separateness, the soul 
Fmgageth in the service of the Whole.” 

s 
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Kasd mardd-tamam ast^ az tamami 
Kunad ba khwajagi karc ghulami. (S.) 

"Being perfected, freed, the Master braves 
The noble task of slaving for the slaves.” 

The Way of Devotion 

The Way* of Devotion, not a separate path at all, but so called only* for certain special purposes, 
is the depanment of Right Desire, Good Feelings, Ethics. 

The commandments of all the great religions, on this point, are identical, for all practical 
purposes. 

Tile Samasika pharma, "The Duty of man in brief,” of Manu is the same as the five Yamas of 
Yoga and the Pancha-shlla of Buddha. It is also five of the ten Commandments of Moses, vhich 
arc re-uttered and confirmed by Christ also. They are to be found in the Quran too, though 
not all in one place. 

Thus Manu, 

Ahimsa, Sa^’am, Astcyara, Shaucham, Indriya-nigrahah, 

Etam Samasikam Dharmam chaturvarnye-bravin Manuh, 

'Tiarmlcssncss, truthfulness, honesty, cleanliness, sense-control — this Manu has declared to be 
the Duty in Brief of all persons of all vocations.** 

Buddha’s *Tivc Virtues” arc, 

Pran-aripata-viramanam, misha-vada-tfiramanam, adatt-adana-viramanam, sura-maircj^a-madj'a* 
prittiada-sthana-viramanam, kamcshu-mithyachara-viramanam. 

Sir Edwin Arnolds sweet version of these must be borrowed from his wonderful and immortal 
poem, a veritable scripture of Buddhism, The Light of Asia, and be given a place here reverently. 
Kill not— -for Pity's sake— and lest yc slay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way. 

Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie; 

Truth is the speech of inward purity. 

Give freely and rcecsTe, but take from none 
By greed or force or fraud, what is his osm. 

Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit abuse; 

Clear minds, clean bodies, need no soma juice. 

Touch not thy neighbour’s wife, neither commit 
Sins of the flesh unlawful and unflt. 

The Yoga "Rules" arc, 

Ahimsa-saiy-astcya-brahmachary-aparigrahah. 

The first three arc the same as Manu s and Buddha’s; the last two, complete sexual abstesision 

and continence, and renunciation of all property, go beyond and arc the culmination of the 

correspon “'S two of the others; being intended, not for the householder and citizen, but for the 

^ ^^I’ttant after psj'chical and spiritual mysteries and powers who has renounced 

wnridly things. 

inv,g- arc, ‘Thou shale not kill, nor bear false witness, nor steal, nor covet 

ing that IS thy neighbour’s, nor commit adultery.’’ 

I do^t'w tiocstioncr persistently asks, "What mote good thing shall 

which th f ttttnal life,’ he adds the Yoga-injunction of renunciation of property, in 

what ° '"'nc-ncss, egoistic separatism, is centred, “If thou will be perfect, give away 

as dll ti™ T follow Me.” He also adds, for the sake of such high aspirants, 

ic ot er great Teachers, more radical abstinences from sin, not only by deed, but bv 

speecij and thought also. 

Itfulummad cotnmards, 

(l) Va la yatitulun-an-nafs-allati harram-AlUho ilia hil hagqi. 

Do not slay any one, for God has forbidden it, except for the requirement of justice.” 
(J) ’Wajtancbu qaul-azzurd. 

"Avoid false words.” 

(!) Y7-as-sareqo w-as-sareqato faqta’u aideyahoma. 

"The man and woman who steal shall lose their hands.” 
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So, on the other hand, all right desires, good feelings, virtues, flotv from, (^are but aspects 
of selflessness, unselfishness, self-sacrifice, nir-aham-karita, be-khudl, TS'hich again is the corollary 
of the Great Truth of the One Seif in all. **Love God with all thy heart,” said Christ, and also, 
"Love thy neighbour as thyself’* — ^because God is thy inmost Self, and thy neighbour is the same. 
Sarvam Atmani sampashyan n-adharme kurutd manah. 

"Ho who seeth all in the Self, in him-Self, he cannot turn to sin any more.” 

Satyam satsu sada dharmah . . . saty-akaras trayo-dasha 
Trayo-dash-aitc-ti-bala . . . asa^at shatravah smrtah — 

“Thirteen principal virtues are but forms of Truth; so thirteen chief vices arise from 
Untruth.” 

The imperial Rescript of Japan issued in 1890, which is the foundation of the moral educa- 
tion of the growing generations in all the schools of that great nation, and has been a vital 
factor in its marvellous rejuvenation, paraphrases these same eternal and perennial teachings, 
laiyalty, filial piety, family affection, conjugal harmony, truth, friendship, modesty, moderation, 
benevolence, learning, arts, public good, common interests, respect for just laws, courage, faithfulness, 
reverence — these are the virtues the rescript emphasises, and, as shown above, they all are the 
sweet and healthy fruits of the tree of non-separatc-ness. 

All religions, therefore, diligently, pre-eminently, proclaim the Universal Self, as the one 
sure and certain means of effectively subordinating man’s lower nature to his higher Nature, 
his lower self to the higher Self, khudi to KhudS, the nafs-i-ammara (the sense-ward-driving desire) 
to the nafs-i-lawwama (the warning voice) and the nafs-i-Rahmani (the Divine Element in man), 
Aham-kara (egoism) to Erahma-bhCya (Univcrsalism, the state of all-including infinite Brahma or 
God), ashubha-vasana (Impure desire) to shubha-vasana (pure desire), egoism to altruism and 
univcrsalism, individualism to socialism and communism in the finest and only true sense. 

Mam-ctT badhyatf jantur na mameti vimuchyate, 

Aham-ta mamate tyaktva mukto bhava maba-macd. 

"Bandage” is "mine”; "Freedom” — to say "not mine”; 

Give up I-ncss and mine-ness and be free!” 

Qalam andar ba surat khesh bar zan 
Hisare-nafs ra az bekh bar kan. 

Ti na gardad nafs taba ruh ra 
Kai dwa yabi dile majruh rj. 

"Strike tby pen through the writing of thy self 
Dig up this fortress of thy lower self! 

Until this lower self (nafs) submits itself 
Unto the higher self (ruh), till then thy heart. 

Thy wounded heart, will know no rest from pain.” 

A western poet has put the same idea in other vrords. 

Love took up the harp of life 

And struck on all the chords with might. 

Struck the chord of self which trembling. 

Basted in music out of right. 

Christian mystics have put the idea more powerfully and nobly than this poet. 

Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be horn 
But not within thyself, thy soul will be forlorn; 

The Cross of Golgotha thou lookest to in vain, 

Unless within thyself it be set up again. 

The Sufis have said, similarly. 

Null guft, Ai sarkashan! man man na-yam, 

Man ze jaiii murdam, 7C janan mi ziyam. 

"Ic faithless ones!, have faitbl, I am not I; 

Believe that my small self died long ago; 

The One Life of all life now lives in Me!” 

And the Buddha too, 

"They call nic Gautama who have no faith 
In what 1 say; but they who do believe — 

As the Enlightened One, the Buddha, they 
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Call Me, the Teacher, and the Blessed One. 

And this is right; for even in this life, 

I have passed into Nirvan* and the being 
Of Gautama has been extinguished,” 

As on the Path of Knowledge there is the great danger of mistaking the lower self for the 
Great Self, so on ^he Path of Devotion there is the great danger of mistaking love of some one 
person or personal deity for the whole of true Universal Love, mistaking rshq-i-ntajazt (selfish 
love-lust) for hhq-i-haqlql (selfless divine love). Khnda must be very carefully distinguished 
from JJmdty the vafs~-i-laitnvama and the najs-s-Kahmani from the uafs-i-atnmara, the shuddham 
vianas, the pure mind, from the ashuddhain inanas, the irripure mind. 

Mittras)*a chakshusha sarvani bhutani pashyeyam. (V.) 

Evam tu panditair jnatva sarva-bhuta-mayan^ Harim 
Krlyat^ sarva-bhuteshu bhaktir-av^'abhicharini, 

Yastu sarvani bhutani Atmany-ev-anupashya^i, 

Sarva bhuteshu ch-Atmanam, tato na vIJuguf^satA 
“The wise who see the Lord enshrined in all 
Give service unto all in consequence. 

’\7ho sceth in all beings the Self, him-Sclf, 

And all in the same Selfy. he liates no more.” 

Ai ba chashman-i-dil ma-bTii }u 2 dost, 

Har che bmi bedan ke mazhar-i-U-st. 

**Fricnd! with the losing vision of the heart 
Naught else than friend canst thou see anywhere. 

Thou knowest now that all are but His forms.” 

Hama dost is the necessary consequence of I-Iama U«st. 

The Way of Works 

Differences arc most apparent in the third departmfjnt of religion, the Karma-kanda, the 
rites and ceremonies and observances. Yet the differences arc only aoparent. There is very 
substantial similarity underneath the surface. The dresses of men seem to differ greatly; the 
human share cnclothed by them is the same. 

The Vcdic sctndhyd’UpdsaTid, the Christian prayer^ the Muslim variaz — arc the same. The 
essential parts of all arc almost exactly the same. Indeed tLcy are almost like translations of one 
another. They all pray for richt intelligence and inner illumination and guidance, and protec- 
tion from evil temptation. Obviously, if the intclliecnco js right and righteous, and the will 
strong and guided br chat intelligence, ci'er^'thing ■ndll go right. 

Aum! Tat Savitur varc'nyam bhargo Devasya dhTmahi, dhiyo yo nah prachodayat. 

. , . Sa no buddhya shubhaya samyunaktu. 

. . , Tan m6 manah shiva-^^ankalpam astu. 
y).gnc! naya supatha ray6 

Asman, %nshvant Deva! vaaninam vidv5r\; 

Yuyodhy-asma]-iuhur5nam-cno 

Bhuyishtham tc nama uktim vidlicma. AumI (V.) 

”Fatlicr of aUf, may Thy Supernal Light 
Inspire and illuminate our minds! 

ope them to that Glorious Radiance! 

. . . May He endow us with the righteous mind! 

. . . jSlay my intelligence will only right! 

‘"Supreme Director! Lord of V^armth and Light; 

Of Life and Can«^ciousnc<s, that knowest all! 

Guide us by the right path to happiness! 

And give us strength and will to vrar against 
The sins that rage in us and lead astray! 

Wc Ih:>w in reverence and prayer to thcc! Auml” 

Ar-Rahman! Ar-RahTm! 

lyyaka na'budu, wa iyyaka nasta’in; 
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Ihdi nas-sirat-ul-musuqlm, 

Sirnt-oIIazina an amta a’lalhim, 

GHsir-n-mashzub-i-alailiim wa la-azzaliJn. Amin! (Q.) 

*'0 Lord of Mercy and Beneficence! 

Thee do we serve and Thee beseech for help; 

Teach tis the path on which Thy blessings rest, 

The straight path, not of those who go astray, 

On whom descends thy wrath and punishment! Amin/’ 

Our Father which art in heaven, 

Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven, 

And lead tis not into temptation, but deliver us from evil! Amen! (B,) 

It will be noted that Aum, Amin, Amen arc exactly the same word, 

Another great prayer, common to the several religions, common because it arises spontaneously 
from the natural unsophisticated human heart which is common all over the earth, may be note 
Aum(, Tamaso ma Jyotir gamaya, 

Asap ma Sad gamaya, 

Mftyor Amrtam! Aum! (V.) 

"Lead me from Darkness to Light, from the Unreal to the Real, from the Mortal to the 
Immortal.” 

II allazina amanu yukhrijahum mtn az-ZuImati il an-Nurl (Q.) 

"Those who have found faith arc taken out of Darkness into Light.” 

But since men cannot always avoid temptation, and darkness falls upon their hearts and 
eyes, from time to time, nay, but too frequently, and they err into sin again and again* therefore 
all religions prescribe expiation, and all in three steps: pashch3t-t5pa, prakhyapana, prayash-chitta; 
nadm, ctaraf, kaffaraj repentance, confession, expiation. The new science of Psycho-analysis 
only a modem form and technique to this ancient method of the purging of the soul from sin. 
So all religions equally enjoin discriminate charity to the dcsen’ing, patrii d5na, zakat. All call 
their scriptures by names having the same significance, "the word of God”: Brahma-vakya, 
Kalam-uIIah, God-spell. All believe in a four-fold source of religious law: Quran— Hadis— 

• — Qayas; Revelation- — Tradition— Canonical Regularion (Episcopal Legislation and Learned Opinion) 
—Conscience; Shrutl — Smrti — Sadachara — Atma-tushti (hrdayabhyanujna) ; corresponding to the 
legal Statute— Custom — -Precedent — Equity. 

Because man clings to form, being himself naught else than God incarnate in a form, and 
finds it difficult to turn at once to the Formless, therefore all religions take him, step by step, 
from outer worship to the Inner Vorship. 

Apsu deva manushyanam, divi deva manishinam, 

Balanam kashtha-loshteshu, budhasy-Atmani devata, 

"The gods of the child-soul abide in stone; 

Of average man, in holy lakes and streams; 

Of the intelligent, in heavenly orbs; 

The wise man’s God is his Immortal Self.” 

Even the Great Prophet, when he destroyed the three hundred -tcmfUes and idols of Mecca, 
because he perceived the ill effects of excessive idojatry, yet, realising the needs of the human 
heart, preserved one, viz., the Temple built by Abraham, the Ka’aba, the Cube, and far-sighcedly 
made it a common uniting centre of pilgrimage. The courtyard and the corridors around the 
central cubical Temple and the sacred Zam-Zam rank in one corner of the large courtyard, 
are very like the precincts of the great temples of South India. And the method of worship 
too has many items quite similar to those which prevail in Indian temples. The pilgrims bathe 
in the tank and put on two pieces of ehram or unsewn cloth, like the Indian dhoti and uttariya* 
and they make tawaf, pari-kraraa, circumambulation, of the temple, and kiss the 
holy Kaaba Stones, the Hajr-uI-Aswad the Black Stone, and the Hajr-ul-Yaman, the Brown Stone, 
and sit in meditation. Pilgrimages, hajj, yatra, are made by Islamic pilgrims to other sacred 
places also. The Christian rdligion too has its several specially sacred shrines and churches, where 
the images of the Blessed Virgin and the Bambino are worshipped and miracles are believed to be 
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performed. The worship of the ideal Mother and Babe is indeed not only common to all 
religions, but is their purest, sincerest, most natural, and most ennobling part. So necessary is it 
for the human heart, that Buddhism has found out a Kwanyon Buddha, female Buddha, with a 
divine babe, to worship. All have pageants, eikon and bambino processions, Maulud and Katha 
and Kala-kshepa, Duldul and Tazia, Ram-lila, and Krshna-lila, Muharram and Pitr-paksha, 
holy-days of fasts, festivals, lamentations, Bkadashi and Ramzan and Lent. And the followers of 
Islam, not content with the one central Temple, have taken to worshipping tombs and mausolea 
as excessively numerous as the Hiridu temples and images. But this is weakness and not 
wisdom, about which some words will be said in a moment. 

All religions have sacraments, samskaras, sunnats. All use physical appliances to help con- 
centration of the mind during devotions, like the tasbih, the mala, the rosary. All have japa, 
azkar, litanies, upavasa, roza, fast; jagarana, shab-bedari, vigil. Vaidika Dharma, Islam, Zion, all, 
unhappily, believe that the Great God (as distinguished from personal sprites can be propitiated by 
ceremonial bloodshed, and all therefore practise animal-sacrifice; but all, happily, believe 
that tark-i-haivanat, mamsa-varjana, avoidance of flesh-meats, and nafs-kushi, atma-tyaga, self- 
sacrifice, are the higher and better way of life and worship. "He that findeth his life (egoism) 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for My sake (the sake of the Self, Universalism) shall find 
it” for ever. (B.) 

Jehd kun dar be-khudi, khud ra bi-yab, 

Zud-tar, w-Allahu-alam b-is-sawab. (S.) 

"Plunge into selflessness to find thy-Self 
At once, most certainly — God knows ’tis true.” 

Chand dar bandc khudi? Az kliud bar a! 

Akhl in nalain f-anzurmat-ra! (S.) 

"How long wilt thou be bond-slave of thy self? 

Come out of thy small self into the Great! 

Put off those dirty shoes of outer forms. 

Enter the Temple, and Its marvels seel" 

The followers of all wear outer macks of one kind or another; some wear tufts of hair on their 
heads, some on their chins, some practise tonsure; some wear a sacred thread on the left shoulder 
and paint macks on their foreheads, some wear the zunnar round the waist, some wear helal and 
sitara, crescent and star, on their caps, some carry a cross by a chain round their necks. All be- 
lieve in the mysterious potency of special objects, and wear on their persons, tawlz, yantra, amulets. 
All call their places of worship the same way, viz.. House of God, Dev-alaya, Bait-Ullah. All 
build them with heavenward-aspiring shikbara, kalasha, gopura; munara, t’arum, gumbad; tower, 
dome, cupola, spire, steeple. All have calls to pray, azan, ghanta, bell. All offer prayers, masses, 
fatiha at chehlum, shraddha, for the dead. All believe in special spiritual relationships of guru- 
shisya, pir-mucld, saint-disciple. All have rites and ceremonies, and ways of sitting up and down, 
or turning round and round, or carrying the hands, to various parts of the body, and uttering 
special words, during sandhy-opasana, namaz, prayer. If one has an asana, another has a corres- 
ponding sajjada, or a pew. 

And, finally, their agreement is so great that the followers of the several religions all agree in 
the disastrous Error also, of saying: “My religion is the only true one, or, at least, is far better titan 
all others, and all others are heathen, pagan, kafir, mleehchha, and must be suppressed!” 

Ve have noticed before, the great danger, on the Path of Knowledge, of the grievous error 
of taking one’s own particular, individual, small self for the Universal Self iramaneitc in all living 
beings; also the similar error, on the Path of Devotion, of regarding any one personal, separate, 
limited deity as the whole of that same a\ll-pcrvading. Impersonal, All-personal, Infinite, Eternal 
Self. Tlie corresponding error on the Path of Works, of ritual, of observances, is to cling, tooth 
and nail, to any one particular set of formalities as the only good and tight set, in all times, in 
all places, in all circumstances, for all persons, and to insist upon their being observed by all, al- 
wajs, c\er>-wherc. It will be seen that all the three errors arc only aspects of one another, all arc 
.manifestations of egoism, the one prince of all devils. Forced conversion, tabligh, shuddhi, the 
horrors of Inquisitions, religious wars (wars, and religious!) the corruption of the moral atmos- 
phere of whole countries, and the debasement and enslavement of the mind and body of whole 
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nations, arc the consequence. Solemn ritual, intended to draw the minds of all to God, becomes 
the cause of the drawing of swords against one another and mutual snurdcr. 

Great is the Maya of words, their power for good or for evil. Riots, pogroms, great and 
widespread social disturbances, wars, the misleading of whole nations for generations, in all depart- 
ments of life, may be, have been, caused by the excessive prevalence of false catch-words and 
catch-phrases, or by the use of different words by different persons, all meaning the same thing, 
but not properly understanding one another. Almost all disputes and wrangles arc due to the 
unwillingness or the inability to look behind and through the word to the meaning; and almost 
all benevolent diplomacy and successful composition of differences and peace-making means only 
industrious explaining of the meaning of the parties concerned to one another. Not to understand 
IS to misunderstand: to misunderstand is to be hostile. 

Thus, e.g., in the physician’s science and art of physical healing W'hich ought to be as philan- 
thropic and beneficent to the body as the priests’ science and art of spiritual ministration ought 
to be to the nund, medical practitioners of diherent schools hold each other in contempt and db- 
agree, firstly, because they have more amour ^ropre ox various kinds tiiau earnest wish to cure 
me patient, ana setonaiy, occause they use tintercnt sets ot technical ivords, lo the sounus or wnieii 
they become so wecldefl that they have no inclination and power felt to sec that other sets mean 
very much the same thing, hue while the doctors know and choose their respective words and drugs, 
the layman knows and chooses his doctors, knows who cures most and who kiUs most, and in wnicii 
kinds ot diseases, and he can sense the common ideas bchmd tiic diflcrcnt sets of tcchmcalities. He 
tccls that the Vaidya’s triple "f’rakrti,” (corresponding to the three 1 unctions ot the mind mo- 
tioned before) and the Hakim’s "Alizaj,” and the Homeopath’s ’'Temperament,” and the up-to-date 
modern Scientihc Doctor’s (as yet inchoate and unclassihcd) ‘'personal idiosyncrasy” (under 
cover of which comparatively recently invented expression Jic now accepts wiiat he tried long to 
reject, vua, pccuhacities ot physicat temperament or constitution which result in the tact, pro- 
verbially known 'to common seme but not always recognised by scicatitic practitioners, that what 
u meat tor one is poison tor another)— he teels that they all at bottom mean the same thing; and 
ows, in a general svay, wluch system or method ot treatment most suits which kind ot con- 
stitution or disease, and is able to utilise all. ’Hie layman is, after all, the parent of the expert 
and rears and feeds and clothes him and keeps him going. Even so in matters religious, while 
word-blmded Pandits and Maulaj-is and Clerics may dispute endlessly in exclusive praise of their 
own respective books and rites and ceremonies, the impress and the power of the One Supreme Spirit 
IS so strong in the heart of even the most unlearned that he decides and chooses at will which 
outer rehgion to put off and which to put on. even as clothes. 

T h ^ potency for mischief in the excessive clinging to words and outer forms, the gteat 
Th p” ° reigions have warned us again and again not to attach undue importance to them. 

otatant revolc against Koman Catholicism may, in one way, be regarded as largely a revolt 
^kin ^ religious terminology and the degradation of ritual into mummery by scU- 

T 1' ^ u*- priests. Similar movements for reform within the folds of Hinduism aod 

> 1 C ave been started from time to time, may also be regarded in the same light, 
ch It importanc part of the Soul’s discipline to discriminate between 

£ . . ^ ^ord, the artha, the 'thing meant,” and the jnana, the "cognition or perception’* 

mvo vmg t e element of the personal factor therein which requires adjustment and equation, 
wk* k 1 ^titings counsd us: Do not cling to the letter which killeth, but to the spirit 
"Look at the things of the fiesh with the eyes of the Spint, 
avo'd h ^ flesh.” Following this counsel wc will 

ate an promote love universal, .which is the whole and sole object of ' religion. 
^ pre iminary preparation for the £nal renunciation of all egoism, the Teachers 
begin by offermg up all our actions to God. Do everything in the name, for the 
, as by command, of God. So, the mood, the prayer, "Thy will be done, not mine,” 
g ay ccomes permanent part and then the very essence of our life and being, and the identi- 
cation 0 our-self with the Supreme Self, between tu, tvam, thou, and Haq, Tat, That, wJl 
i^ecome realised— by works, through Devotion, to Ulum'ination. 

I ^ at'tama ala'hubbehi miskmau wa yaumau wa asTra, Innama rauta’ma kum 

la nurido min-kum jaza-an wa la shukura. (Q.) 

"Tie poor, the orphan, and the captive— feed 
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Them for the love, the sake, of God alone. 

Desiring no reward, nor even thanks.” 

Qul inna salad wa nosold wa mahyaya wa maiHate 1-Illahi Rabb-il-alamina. (Q.) 
'‘My prayer, my sacrifice, my life, my death. 

Are all for God, the Lord of all the worlds.” 

"Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord; whether 
we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. (B.) 

Yat karoshi, yad ashnasi, yaj-juhoshi, dadasi yat, 

Yat tapasyasi, Kauntcyal, tat kurushva Mad-arj^anam. (G.) 

“Whate’er thou dost, eating, or giving alms. 

Ascetic discipline, or sacrifice. 

Do it for My sake, offer it to Me!” 

Lao-tse, the great Teacher of China, says, 

“It is the way of Tao not to act from any persona! motive^ to conduct affairs without worrying 
about results, to taste without being aware of the flavor, to account the small as great and the great 
as small, to recompense injury with kindness.” (Tao-tc-Ching) 

Karmany-cv-adhikaras tc, ma phaleshu kada-cha^ia, 

Tasmad asaktah satatam karyam karma samach^ta. 
aHnur <hhni)VyihnV, /mr grulhnV ifdanam. 

Brahmane cha shva-pake cha panditah sama-darghjoah, (G., U.) 

“To do thy duty is thy only right; 

Thou hast no right to crave after the fruit. 

Do all thy work with a detached mind. 

Enjoy the joys thy fortune may bring thee, 

But with aloofness, ready to give up. 

Behold all, great and small, same-sightedly.” 

Yam imam pushpitam vacham pravadanty-avipqgl^chitah 
Veda-vada-ratah, Parchal, n-anyad-asciti vadina.b, (G.) 

“They lack all sense who prate perpetually 
About the Veda, saying there's naught else.” 

Tam-eva dhiro vijnaya prajnam kurvlta brahroanah, 

Na-nudhyayed bahun slinbdan, Vacho viglapr^oam hi tat. (U.) 

“The One Truth which bestoweth wisdom seek. 

And think not many words, ’tis waste of speech.” 

Granthan abhyasya medhavT jnana-vijnana-tatpa^.^}^ 

Palalam iva dhanyarthT tyajed-granthan asbeshat-;],^ j 

"Study the linked words, no doubt, but look 
Behind them to the thought they indicate. 

And having found it, throw the words av.^ay 
As chaff when you have sifted out the grain.” 

Gar 7.e sirre ma’arifat agah shawl 
Laf7. bu-guzarx sue ma’ani raw!, (S.) 

“If thou wouldst learn the secret of the True, 

Let pass the word, the thought, the thought pursue.** 
par ramz-o-kanaya na Mwan yaft Khuda ra, 

Masahaf-i-dil bin, kc kicabe bch az la nest, (S.j 
“In becks and signs thou never will find God! 

Read thine own heart with reverence and heed. 

No holier writ is owned by any crccdl”. 

Jo ilm-o-hikmat ka Wo hai dana to ilm-o-hikruat ke ham Iwin mujid, 

Hai apnc sine men tis sc zayad jo bat wa’az kjtab men hai. (S.) 

“Since He knows all art and science, v/c too can invent and know; 

In the human heart is hidden more than all the Scriptures show.*' 

Ashraf-ul-imani un-yamanak an-naso, wa ashraf-ul-Is^nii un-yaslam an-naso mil-lessancka 
wa yadeki. (Q.) 

"Noblcit of faiths is this that others may 

6 
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Feel sate from thee; tlic loftiest Islam 

—That all may feel safe from thy tongue and hands, 

Yasman n-odvijlt£ loko, lokan n-odvijate cha yA 
Harsli-amarsha-hhay-odvcgair mukto yah sa cha men priya . ( 

""Vv^ho causes no disquiet to the ■U’^otld, 

Nor is himself perturbed by the 'Tvorld, 

Who has won real Freedom, by being free 
Of the excitement and disturbances 
Of proud elacions, fears, intolerance, 

— Yea, such an one is ever dear to Me!” 

Namaxc zahidan sajd o sujud-ast, 

Namaze .ishiqan tark-c-wujud ast. (S.) 

'*Thc formal prayer is — sitting up and downj 
The real— our own egoism to drown.” 

Dilal tawaf-i-dilah kiin, kc Ka’aba-c-makhfist, 

Kc an Khalil blna kard, wa in Khuda khud sakhtl (S-) 

*‘0! circumambulate thy-Sclf, my Heart!, 

Thou art the secret Ka’aba, yea, thou art! 

That outer Ka*aba Abraham designed, 

Thou wast created by High God*s own mind!” 

Na hy*am-may3m tirthani na deva mrch-chhila-mayahi 
Te punanty-uru-kai\cna darsbanad-eva Sad'havab. l^n.; 

^Sanctums are not made of waters, 

Nor gods of wood, mud, or stone; 

Very long they take to cleanse thee; 

Saintly heart is God’s own throne.” 

Avajananti mam murha manu^htm tanum a'^hritat<^» 

Pacam bhavam ajananto mama bhuta-Maheshvaram* (G.) 

"Men slight Me hidden in the human frame, 

Thinking, benighted, that I must be far, 

Unweecing of Me as the Lord in all*” 

Uddhafed Atman-acmanam n-5tmanam avasadayedt 
Atma-iva devatah sarvah sarvam-Ainuny-avasthitam. (G. and hi.) 
"Uplift thy smaller self by the Great Self, 

And do not drag the High down to the low. 

The Self is all the gods, all’s in the Self,” 


Ya nisha sarva-bhutanam tasyam jagarti samyamT* 

Yasyam jagrati bhutatii sa nisha pashyato mimeh. (G.) 

'That which is night for others* therein Wake 
The Careful; while that which is day for all 
Is night foe him who sees the Inner world.'* 

Har ke bedar-ast u dar khwab-tar. 

Hist b^dart-sK az khwab-ash batar; 

Hac ke dar khwab-ast b^dari-sh bch, 

Hast ghaflat am hushyari-sh beh. (S-) 

He who seems now awake is in deep dream. 

And he who seems asleep doth truly wake. 

The true sleep’s better than such w'akefulness.” 

Salaha dil talabc jam-i-Jam az ma min kard, 

Un-che khud dasht zc beganah tamanna mi hal'd. (S.) 

Long years my heart for Jamshed’s wondrous Grail 
That mirrors all, begged others — all m vain; 

And then at last it found that what it hoped 
To gain from others, k-ScU did contain!” 

Thus may we see that all religions arc in, essence exactly the same, and that essence 
from God, and is intended, m all, to lead back to God by the same processes of Yoga or 
(the seeds of which are sown in sandhy-opasana, namaz, prayer)* and its accompaniments^ of 


comes 

Suluk 

yama- 
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niyama-asana-pranayama-pratyaliaradhyann-dharana samadhi, or mujahida-ashghal — habs-i-darn 
— muraqiba-mukasbifa-mushahida (or didar or mua’yina), i.e., vows, restraint of limbs and breath, 
abstraction of the mind from the senses, concentration, contemplation, rapt trance, ecstacy, beatific 
vision. All religions finally declare that He is all, Hama U-s^, Sarvam khal-vidam Brahma, All is 
God, the Universe is I, from which it follows, in all, that since Man is in essence God, the service 
of fellow-men is the service of God. "Inasmuch as ye have dona it unto the least of these, yo 
have done it unto Me.” (B.). 

Ycna kena prakarena yasya kasyapi janttmah, 

Santosham janayed dhimans-tad-ev-Eshvara-pujjmam. (Bh.) 

"Give joy to any living thing — ye give 
Service and worship to the Life of God.” 

Gar tajall! khas khwahl suratc insan hi bin, 

Zat-i-Haq ri asbkara andarun khandah hi bin. (S.) 

"Wouldst thou behold God wholly manifest? 

Look at thy brother’s kindly face awhile! 

Wouldst see Divinity at its ssveet best? 

Then call forth on that brother’s face a smile!” 

Shakle-Insah men Khuda tha, mujhc malum na tha* 

Chand badal men chhipa tha, mujhe malum nq tha. 

“Behind the mask of every human face - 
He hid, God, very God — knew it not! 

The glory of the perfect moon was screened. 

Behind the fleeting clouds — I saw it not!” 

Srshtva purani s'ividhany-ajay-Atma shafctya,' 

Vrkshan sarisrpa-pashun khaga-damsha-matsyan, 

'Tais-tair-atushta-lirdayo manujam vidhaya 
Brahm-avabodha-dhishnam mudam apa Devah. (Bh.) 

"House after house did God make for Himself, 

Mineral and plant, insect, fish, reptile, bird, 

And mammal too. But yet was He not pleased. 

At least he made Himself the form of Man, 

NVhercin He knew Himself, the Self of all. 

And then the Lord of All was satisfied!” 

Education and the Educationist 

Such is a very brief, a very feeble and imperfect, survey, 3 few pages, of the vast subject 
of the Unity of Asiatic Thought. I have tried to place before you only what seemed to be 
the core of the whole body of that thought. But this is an Educational Conference. It is due to 
that, before I close, I should say something about the bearing of that core of thought on 
Education. Education is the seed and root, civilisation is the fruit. If the cultivator sows good 
and wholesome seed, his community will reap sweet and wholesome grain . and fruit; if bitter 
and poisonous, then bitter and poisonous. Our cultivator is tfic teacher. That he may cultivate 
well and wisely, he should be a “Man of God.” Brahmana, Maulavi, priestly Divine, Rabbi — 
these characteristic words .of four religions, all mean exactly tfie same “Man of God, of Brahma, 
Maula, Dcus, Rabb.” He should be a missionary of God, and not a mercenary of the opposite of 
God. 

High ethical quality, the fatherly heart, is far more needed in the educator, as also in the 
legislator, the administrator, the head of every family, firm, business, industry, concern, depart- 
nient, institution, where many arc subordinate to one, than any amount of intellectual cleverness. 

A good heart will take itself and also others very far on the right toad, even without the help 
of a clever head. A clever head, not guided by a good htjct, will mislead itself and others 
very soon into the pit. It is much more important that education should build up a strong 
and good character in the educand than impart lots of infontiation and develop mere intellectual 
talent. And this can be done much better by example than by precept; indeed only by example. 
Tlie words of those who do not themselves follow their own ajvice are not believed, because it is 
felt that they do not believe them themselves. 
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Just 5 S consoling, cnBoWing, all-Brntlog, spmtua!, icHgion .has everywhere degenerated into 
setfiA, deceiv, ns dividing priest-craft, protective and promotive administration into Chanakyan and 
mcd.catmn into Icechcraft, all-fceding-clothiog-comfotting trade and business into 'frenaed htetic 
n ication into ec^ craft, ali'fceding-clothing-comforting trade and busine 5 s into 'frenzied heede 
finance, «ock-jobbmg, corrency-jugslmg, artificially forced inflations and deflations of prices, 
m ints an corners and associations for -wholesale swindling, shamelessly false advertising, 
penny-wne ponnd-foolish gambling and sp.-c«lation-cfaft, so life-guiding education is showing 
tendencies m degenerate into self-displaying and self-seeking pedagogue-craft also. This evil 
jn, format, on m all departments of life is due to the all-pcrmeating vitiation of the whole spirit 

m 7 c , uppurtenant individnalistie desire for 

. ’'“S' com t e instinctive group-life, of primitive communities, through a phase 

lever-rir bntk to co-operative socialsim on a higher 

oerimenferl therefore necessarily unstable, socialism now being a- 

^oZZLTr PD'chologlcal laws and facts, of 

Z jn »"<! miiabU of ih sneans of UvMooi 

of ^er^^lT “"r” " ^’'0 very artificial, and, hecaui. 

which swamns th and very expensive current system of education, 

show ToTLZJ “d bnries the vital principles under loads of 

of furniture and' in' *’ ™sfly buildings, heavy salaries, great quantities 

rlpt anTThth :-r; ‘^^p-pottionate to the resources of the 

education would be’ replaced rerby a""""' even artificialises so-called nature-study-ssseh 
A cfwt modern it' f' * r j "aturaJ, useful, and comparatively inexpensive system, 
conclusion that "The con;»;oT/L,e<°Tg “f <=amc to the 

hands can use them... In surg " ? Srfufrr educatmol value when die 

than the philosophy of thoir aonf'”!' to "r”' ‘Oftruments are more easily remembered 
« 0 t Ic he Zi- T • ’ ’f *'^ 0 - liiu, avhkh U above all 

it the consequence either of 'selLsTeirg'’ or TfTt II' Pf'*>'>'‘>pf‘y> principles, 

prevalence of catch-words and th A ^ incapacity, and is just the cause of the 

TIic same cducI^LT^ ‘'’t =*’-• 

To develop their sense of affretL ’as worn /*' f'Z T'7 '’f' " '“‘'l 

others, docs not demand new • ' developed their senses of sight, of hearing, and 

upon their feelings To make th T i”'*^ '“'bnis, but the extension of the same action 

tncdicmf, philosophy each m ^ ^ ^ ^epnnwg For our pupils, science, literature, 

love them arc their true r«Lc« T*/ lociehse fbm-. those who 

constitutes the only basi, nf r ■ 7 *”*''*'” "'‘'^b certain psychological principles, 

greatest lovers of mankind. //,e S™tcsc educationists arc those 

into One and thus rive h' Z Rc%o«i wfifcfi hind the hearts of human beings 

Gvillsation is Ltified 

sympathy and eager hclofulre,.''' “me only when it is permeated by good-will, nay, loving 
b«c, gtecd. jealousy, sedfishness O I , “’7’ over sensuousness, arrogance, 

nifllennium of true socialism f former qualities of heart can establish the longed-for 

hand, and, on the ether fr ' ''f‘ 0 K“hhed from artificial and forced socialism, on the one 
~ ' ' ' , ' oppressHc individualism, manifesting as heartless capitalism and 


■uthless militarism, which the 
'crmtation of 

only upon the senw of the n oi ueart. tnis true socialism can be loundjo 

To be able to help human'r **i means the realisation of the Supreme Self- 

' 77 .° *“'!> civilisation, the teacher should obviously have realised in 


parmtaiion of society bv eh I of men arc nqw suffering from, because of the 

e senv- of rh- n Qoabtics of hwrt. This true scxialism can be foundjd 


bin, self that Oneness aJ^w •? 'be teacher should obviously have r. 

irom it, aad should dilie-nrir' "sht thought and right feeling which flows 
lame realisation. Then onlv k ’“ovdingly, leading the younger generation to the 

b the grMt significance and vaJ 77 • * ' *** justly and truly socialise civilisation. Such 
the Woti|rt!igion repels many tod ° g ®b let us say, spiritual instruction, since 

Sclf-govcrn,T»tnt wber^n r)i t-t- i, ^ heaven on canh. This kingdom is obviously i 

" '>’» Hisber Self is in the soul. 

Tynnr. ^ Her lo, hirers, pp. ,g,. ,gp. (P„b. iy24). 
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which have realised their oneness with all other selves, and are therefore philanthropic as well js 
experienced. In this simple fact is to be found the only key to all human problems. If the 
Higher Self reign in the family, the domestic life will be happy. If it reign in the field of 
economics, the distribution of necessaries and comforts will be equitable. If it reign in politics, 
the administration of all affairs will.be just, upright, benevolent, promotive and protective of all 
right interests. If it guide education, all the affairs of the people will be righted through the 
rightly-educated new generation. To inculcate this noble meaning of Swa-raj, Self-Government, in 
the collective and the individual intelligence of the people, to fill the hearts of all, men and 
women, young and old, with this great truth, is the best, indeed the only, way to achieve and 
to maintain true Self-government. 

Therefore the person to be entrusted with the very responsible. task of Education, should be 
a man of God, a brahmana, a maulavT, a priestly divine and missionary, a rabbi, by apt temperament 
and not by birth; he should be full of fapaSy zohdy self-denial, and vidySy irfan, the higher knowledge. 
Himself having realised true spiritual equality, fratcritiiy, and liberty, he will be able to give the 
education 'which will necessarily give rise to the civilisation of true (and not false, artificial, forced, 
unstable) equality, fraternity, liberty. This is not the place to enter into the details thereof; they 
have been dealt with elsewhere. Briefly, the educationist must be a self-dcpcndcnt. independent, 
yet humblc-hcartcd and all-loving missionary, whose example and whose moral force, soul-forcc, 
may daunt and deter wrong-doers however high-placed, and whose very presence may spread 
hcnevolencc. He must not take any help, even honoraria, from the evil-minded. The Vcdic 
scriptures utter strong warning against this. 

Arthasya purusho dasah, n-artho dasas tu kasya-chit. 

"Man is the slave of his economic interest; his economic interest is not his slave"; therefore 
let him diligently preserve his disinterested benevolence at all costs. 

Tlic economic bias is all-vitiating. A person cannot but side with, and wish well and give 
support to, what nourishes him, however evil it may be. Therefore 

Yo rajhah prati-grhnati lubdhasy-ochchhastra-vartinah, 

Sa par^'aycna yat-Tman narak.in-clva-vim$hatim. (M.) 

"The educationist who takes money from an evil, greedy, lawless ruler or any such other 
evil man (cannot reprimand and chastise him, but supports and promotes his eviUdoing, and 
therefore) will meet With dire punishment in hells”; for, by promotion of such evil-doing, he 
vitiates the education of the whole younger generation and thereby ruins the whole civilisation 
and the whole state. Let him do nothing which* will lead insidiously to the selling of his 
independence, his conscience, his soul. His responsibility is the greatest in the whole of the body 
politic. He is in charge of the new generation. He makes or mars the whole state, the whole 
civilisation, the whole people, by the way in which he brings up the new generation. Let him 
be content W'itli the barest necessaries of life. Let him live in voluntary poverty. So the fire 
of his tal'gs, zobJ, soul-forcc, will grow ever greater, brighter, mightier. All good men will 
love and revere him. All evil men will stand in awe of him and, seeing him, ’will gradually 
turn to good ways. All will request him to make good and v.'isc laws which others will execute 
under liis guidance. Indeed, when men of God arc abroad, men of law* need be but few. Jvloral 
laws implanted in the heart make legal laws imposed from without unnecessary. Impulsion from 
within is far better, far more effective, than compulsion from without. As prevention is better 
than cure, so education is better than legislation. Thus high is the value and the purpose of 
education. Tims high is the mission of the educationist. Only the man of Brahma, of Mania, 
of Rabb, the man of God (not by birth bur by qualification), the man who has realised the 
Great Self, should be entrusted with the high task of education. Self-knowledge, the knowledge 
of she aM-perv'ading Self, is the only basis of that true Self-respect which is not .arrogance, and 
of that true Self-Government which is not chaotic mobocracy and anarchy, nor ruthless oligarchy 
and bureaucracy, nor tfcspotic nuMiarchy but government, firstly legislation and secondly execution, 
by the Yinuous, the rhilanthropic, the \irisc. 

The people arc happy who produce amidst thcmsch'cs a fair number of inch brahmanas, 
maulavh, divines, rabbis, true educators of the propie in the best and largest sense, by precept 
and by rs.mf.V, and not professional religion-mongers and sowers of hatred and dissensions. Such 
a pe<‘plc will be sure :o pos-css a fusily socialised civilisation, where the golden mean will reign, 
and svhich v ill gi\c the greatest happiness to the greatest number. They will build tfis stronttest 
and jurr't. nay the only, foundtriom for »crld-rcarc on earth, by and because of Gof^i-Vrih 
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VII— THE UNITY OF ASIA IN LITERATURE 

By JoYGOPAi. Banerji, M.A. 

Professor of English JJferahire, University of Calcutta 

The subject-matter of this evening’s talk is not a glimpse into the ’literatures’ of Asia but 
into the ’literature’ of Asia; and you ■will at once understand that I am going to claim on behalf 
of Asia a fimdamental unity. My revered friend present here. Dr. Bhagavan Das, spoke the other 
day on The Unity of Thought in Asia. I am going to claim for Asia another kind of unity, 
namely, unity in literary activities. We are reminded by our good friends of the west, in season 
and out of season, that not to speak of the whole of Asia but even India at best is a geographical 
unit, that we have no essential unity in India, that we arc not a nation, that we are a congeries 
of races, that we are divided linguistically, socially, politically, that we have not been successful 
in establishing in our midst any kind of cohesion by virtue of which it is possible for any Indian 
to legitimately claim that his country is also like many other countries which claim this privilege 
and to equally claim that there is the same kind of unity in his land. We are today more 
audacious because we have gathered here under the auspices of a Pan-Asiatic Conference — The All 
Asia Educational Conference. 

There is, it appears to me, a good deal of misconception with regard to the idea of unity. 
Unity is not the same thing as homogeneity. Unity pre-supposes a previous stage of differentiation. 
If one may be permitted to use the language of philosophy in connection with this conference 
of educationists, I would say that as in die progressive growth of humanity evolution tells us 
that we start in this march of civilisation and culture from the stage of thesis and then pass into 
the stage of antithesis before it is possible for us to achieve anything like synthesis, so unity 
wliich means the same thing as harmony presupposes a good deal of differentiation without which 
no progressive growth is possible for humam'ty in any department. We do not, therefore, claim 
that there is any such thing as an All Asiatic Homogeneity. 

There is a good deal of difference between one part of Asia and another part of Asia, 
politically and socially, intellectually, morally and spiritually, but in spite of all these differences 
it is possible for a chinking man to discover some elements by reason of which one may 
legitimately claim that there is indeed such a thing as a fundamental unity in the whole of Asia. 
So far as literature is concerned, taking literature at its proper value, we have to remember that 
literature is an interpretation, an c.vpression of life; and life in its totality seeks to be reflected 
in the literary activities of all countries. If, therefore, it is possible for us to. discover anything 
like some fundamental unity in the life of the whole of Asia it follows logically that there is 
bound to be in the literature of Asia also a reflexion of that um’ty. 

Before I pass on to the points of differentiation I would dwell for a few minutes on some of 
those elements of unity that it is possible for a person to discover in the literature of Asia. 
The first thing that strikes me in this literature, as contrasted with the literature of Europe and 
America, is that our literature seeks to represent that aspect of human life which penetrates- 
through the mere shadow and shows things into the abiding reality tvithin, 'which tries to 
penetrate through the mere outer show into the. kernel within. It is this inner vision, this 
penetrative, inquisitive glance of Asia which marks her from the rest of the -world. Asia 
has never forgotten that it is necessary for a man, for the purpose of biological existence, to 
master the forces of nature, or better* still to bring about a sort of harmony between man and 
nature.. Yet nature in Asia, patticularly in India which is the centre of Asia, has been 
considered to be, after all, a mere impermanent shadowy show beyond which when you lift the 
Veil you con discover an abiding permanent reality. It is this basis of tbc eternal behind all 
changes, it is this quest which for ever is in the midst of tilings that pass away, it is this 
which forms the central thing in the life of Asiatics and it is this whicli iinds its reflexion in the 
literature of Asia. I do not forget the fact that spiritual life can never be the monopoly of any 
continent, however vast it may be. I do not forget the fact that you can iind in western 
literature such spiritual life as you desire. But 1 can say, however, with the same force and 
vigour, as 1 can do with regard to the literature of Europe or with regard to the literature of 
America, that there arc the same significant characteristics in any of those literatures as you find 
in the literature of Asia. 

That great critic of today, the Italian philosopher, reminds us in his ''Aesthetics** that even 
charactcfhtics do not always characicrirc thinpt and, therefore, it is necessary for us to 
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distinsuish between cbaracterittics. To use a common parlance tlicre are diaracteriitlo, 
and unless you arc capable of discoverin}; from many of tlicsc different binds of 
characteristics that characteristic which may be called the most significant one, you arc In vain 
trying so find out the ultimate principle undetlying anything. It seems to me that we Asiatics 
have a right to claim that this deeper vision, this intuitive way of looking at things is llie 
significant characteristic of Asiatic life reflected in Asiatic literature. b\'c do not grope in the 
dark, tve do not beat about tlic bush, we do not repent for the rca'isatlon of the highest truth. 
That quest of truth is altogether of a different nature which ancient Rishit of my revered land 
have taught us in the Upanisliads. It is that perception, it it that vision, It is that insight which 
enables the great seer and sage to discover the whole truth and not any fragment of it in any 
direction of it at a time. Just in the same manner it may be possible for a man to have a 
vision for a single minute and see the whole of the firmament illuminated by a single flood of Ifght 
in the dark clouded night. This totality of consciousness, deepened and widened, comes like a 
flash; and whcsi it comes, !o, there is the Rishi. It is this which you particularly find in the 
literature of India. 

I claim further that India is certainly the geographical centre of Asia, for from India 
has been carried to tlie different parts of Asia the torch of the hi.gbrst kind of light — at, fot 
example, through the medium of buddhism all of our Vedic literature, or the philosophy of she 
Upanisliads, or the poetry of India as represented in tlic Alisfij/'/ura/j and the plays of 

Kalidasa, the beautiful lyrics tliat we have got in bit ,\Ieg/’j./«/e, of the celebrated poetry of India 

by tlic poet of all poets, our osvn Rcngali poet, Ur. Rabindraii.stb Tagore. So wbrthcr it i' in 

philosophy considered as literature, or in pocto' considered as literature, we find that the one 
note by which the centre of the whole of Asia tries to impress tlic w-hole world is the note of 

representing to the world through literature this kind of truth, namely, the AkL'jr.Jn, Indivisible, 

Undivided One, a hX'holc; and unless you sec that Whole all your life is a futile effort in the 
search for reality. This is the reason why some Riiliis have told us that truth it like beauty, 
beauty again like joy, joy like love— all different facets of One and the same Shining One, 
different types of manifestation of one unity, different names for one rcalit) — Goodness, Truth, JoPi 
Beauty, Love. The Transcendental One is the Indeacribahle One, and constituted at our fragmcniati' 
minds are words and imagery fail there. That Is the reason why in literature in all countries 
buc particularly in the cast, great writers have taken shelter in parables, myths, legends, and 
through such contrivances have tried to represent that which passeth all common iindetsiandio.g. 
This is one great 'note by wliich, 1 say, the whole of Asia is united and it is the one note by 
which the unity of Asia stands fur ever Uislinguishcd. incapable of being at all confounded 
in its individuality, discinguislicd from the rest of the world. 

The second note that strikes me is the note of condensation. You will at once know the 
style used in our Darj/wnai for the purpose of representing the liighest kind of truth. XX'e Iiave. 
therefore, our very condensed, terse Sutras, which arc not introduced into our literature merely fot 
the purpose of serving the memory. It is true, no doubt, that at the time of the Sutra Ages men 
Iiad not the opportunities of printed encyclopedias as today. Tlic Sutra literature liad to be 
mcmotiied not for that one purpose. It was the Asiatic way of seeing a form for substance in the 
land of aistbctics which are fund.i[ncntally and essentially connected with one another. It is a 
well-known principle in esthetics that all tyjscs of beauty liave their corresponding forms. I” 
reality you can no more separate form substance than you can separate the length of a 
thing from its brcadtli. In Matliemattcs you, no doubt, jioslulate that there is such a thing 
as a straight line whicli has length witiiout breadth. But, after all, it is only a postulate. 
In reality is it possible for us to separate from any object its length alone giving the go-bje 
to its breadth* even when you think of only isvo dimensions. Today, Einstein tells us that it is 
not .enough for a man in thinking in three oe four dimensions but he must think in five 
dimensions, and sometimes there is an n-th dimension svhcrc it represents infinity. If this kind of 
knosvledge is pursued to its ultimate goal, in that case, the day will dawn for humanity svlien 
man will no longer be forced to think in only two dimensions or in three or in four, but be 
may go on filling the contents of the outline of his thought even up to the n-th dimension. 
Similarly you cannot separate in xsthctics the form from the substance. Tlicy refuse to be thus 
divorced. Whcrcs'er there is any ideal of beauty there is surely a corresponding form connecr-d 
with it, and he is the right type of an artist who knoss's spontaneously and naturally what particular 
form is appropriate to a particular kind of cliought or idea. This is the reason why Shakespeare 
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chose for his literarj' representation of life the dramatic form of reflective type of poetry. The 
passion in Shelley was indomitable and irresistible, though sometimes raw, but, oftener than not, 
etherealised — a kind of poetry which can never be imitated more than any beautiful short 
lights which sometimes like so many rockets suddenly shoot up from the earth into the outer 
sky. You see that you are in the presence of iridescence of the Highest Light, which is also 
another name for the Highest Truth. Similarly, in our country, we find in the different ages 
of literary activities from the Vedic times down to the present day, that artists have naturally 
been successful in finding the appropriate type of form for the representation of their specialised 
thought movement. 

The next point to which I would invite your attention is, that there is such a thing, in 
Asiatic literary activity as there is in Asiatic thought and philosophy, as extraordinary purity, 
as contrasted with the west. I challenge all to find the truth from the Vedic literature or poetry 
to show there is anything suggestive of the least indecency, far less anything that is immoral. 
This is again a note for which we Asiatics stand out before the whole world with our heads aloft 
in that meekness and humility which befitteth the land of Shankaracharya, Buddha, Tufcaram 
and Dayanand. Our women in the past, particularly of Rajputana, have shown to the whole 
world with what devotion it was possible for them to become consecrated to the ideal of 
chastity. They faced death with smiling faces and with cool courage. It is not the heroism of 
the common soldier, the mercenary paid man, who marches to the sound of the beating of 
the drum for the purpose of bayoneting his enemies. That was surely not the case with Indian 
women who deliberately, with cool and calm courage, knowing full well what they were doing, 
courted cheerfully and happily the course of suffering, the cold death. That was done by India 
and India alone in the name of the highest virtue of the land, in the name of purity and in the 
name of chastitj'. This purity and this chastity which was thus shown by Rajput women you 
will discover in es'ery part of the literature of Asia. This is a message which, through this All 
Asia Educational Conference, we today give and meekly want to send forth to the rest of the 
world to imitate us and to realize the glory of India and to see where the real strength of 
Asiatic life lies. 

I now proceed to deal with the points of differentiation. No doubt there are many books 

in which we find the mention of Arabic literature, Persian literature, Sanskrit literature, of 

Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, Urdu, Hindi, Chinese and Japanese literatures and you have 
every right to say that arithmetic is the sum total and it suggests some plurality. But I stick to 

my original phrase, the Literature of Asia as distinguished from the literatures of Asia. We have 

different types of sentiment and emotion, but these different types, however, do not destroy 
the <iu.ility of the genus. There may be innumerable types belonging to a single species. The 
character of the species, however, is not at all destroyed by the fact that it contains innumerable 
individuals any more than the character of the genus is affected by the fact that it brings within 
its limits innumerable species. Such varieties all the more lend force to the fundamental idea 
chat the species is there in spite of individuals and that the genus is there in spite of the species. 
I look upon the literature of Arabia, Persia and India, or if you would prefer the phrase, the 
different types of literature in Asia, as representing various types of one and the same unity to 
v.’hich I have already invited your attention. 

If we take first of all the case of India, Indian literature may be distinguished, let us say, 

from Persian literature, or from Arabic literature, or from Chinese literature, or from the 

literature of Japan in this particular way specifically. In India thtre has always been the 
supremacy of the spirit over the flesh, and in this supremacy the ethical note has not always been 
sufficiently emphasized except in one period, namely, in the historj' of our literature of the 
Buddhistic period. In other words we in India have not given the same amount of emphasis and 
stress on the ethical aspects of life in our literature except in the Buddhistic period. We have 

not similarly stressed to the same extent as the Muhammadans have done the idea of the Unity 

of God as represented in our literature. '’S'c arc as much monotheistic as any country, as any 
cis'ilization, as any culture, as any philosophy, as any literature, but I must confess that out 
monotheism has become, if not eclipsed, considerably overclouded in the Puranic period. Conse- 
quently the masses do not realise as thoroughly this conception of one God as you find, for 
example, in the case of the Muhammadans or cs-cn the Christians. This is entirely due to the 
fact that at later periods in the history of the literature of India the desire was to reach a 
lower and lower level of intellectual perception so that the masses might never be neglected. 
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A charge, which is so frequently and thoughtlessly brought against us, is, that for centuries 
we have kept a vast population of India in what is called a submerged state. Today much 
capital is sought to be made out of the submerged class as if Hinduism never thought of raising 
them from their lowest level of animal existence, as if Hinduism never ministered to the highest 
needs of the soul. We have always done it. The desire to popularise the highest thought 
necessitated coming down to such a device as we find represented by the Puranic literature of out 


country. 

We find, for instance, in the Persian literature from the sixth to the eleventh century, in the 
Sufi writers particularly, the presentation of the One, not however through the medium of 
Thought but through the medium of Emotion. The essence of mysticism lies in personal 

realisation of a communion between the individual and the universal through the medium not 

of reflexion but through an emotional merging of the individual into the universal — chailmiya, 
the emotional exaltation of the whole self of man. It is exaltation, not of one part of the man, 
it docs not dismiss the intellect altogether; but it is the assimilation of the intellect into the 
emotional side of man’s existence which enables Vaishnavism to represent the highest conception 
of reality in and through feelings alone. That is the reason why music was made to play such 
an important part in this new' kind of presentation of the ancient idea of unity between man 
and God. Later on this Vaishnavism in the hands of the great Bengali poets took a new form, the 
form, namely, of adding on to this communion between the living soul of the individual man and 
the source of all eternal love, God. A new conception of beauty, or in other words, a:sthctics, 
began to be added to philosophical emotionalism and richer became the contents of literature 
because literature is always bound to he a reflexion of life. Those of us who have any knowledge 
of Sadi or Hafiz or Jalaluddin Rumi will be able to give me a lesson with regard to this 
particular aspect of literature of Persia, but even through the medium of translations it becomes 
sometimes possible for us to realise this nesv way of presenting their beauty and love in and 

through poetry, as we find particularly through the literature of Persia. 

Turning towards Japan we find another thing added on to that, namely, the beauty of 
nature and landscape. In our poetry this is not a significant characteristic whereas it is a 
notably significant characteristic in J.ipanese literature. It is the suggcstivcncss of Japanese literature 
and art which is a marked feature of the history and the development of art and of the 
philosophy of thought in that far-eastern Nippon land, which means the land of the rising sun. 

We Asiatics arc all men belonging to the land of the rising sun. 'Whoever has heard of the 
rising of the sun in the west? If it ever rises it rises in the east. 'We positively refuse to 


accept the verdict of the westerners regarding our civilization and our culture. 'We positively 
refuse to give them this right of being the sole judges of the civilization and culture of the 
whole world. Is it because the sun is never allowed to set upon the British Empire that the 
Britishers claim the tight of being the judges regarding the art, philosophy and literature of 
other countries? The literature of Europe! The literature of America! May I ask, what 


unity, is there between Mexico and California, what unity is there between Chicago and Peru, 
what unity is there between Hungary- and the rest of the Austrian Empire, and what unity was 
there between the smaller states constituting Germany and Prussia lording over the rest before 
the days of Bismark, w-hat unity was there in Christianity when Roman Catholics publicly 
burnt the Protestants and the Protestants in reply publicly burnt the Roman Catholics, what 
about the St. Bartholomew Massacre? Christ’s ideal is a great ideal, but are Christian nations the 
0 oners of Christ? How many of them arc prepared to accept the Christi.in ideal of turning the 
second check to the man who issiuks the first? 

11 I will tell you that the highest end of this All Asia Educational Conference 

■"1 e rustrated unless w'c arc capable of recording some kind of message for the whole of Asia 

an qonci the shores of Asia for the whole of humanity. Knowing full well how slippery the 

prop lets tision is, I would venture to ptophesy that in the fulness of God’s time and when the 
uinment docs arrite, Indian civilization 'and Indian culture, forming the centre of Ali Asian 
i nation and All Asian Culture, svill not only form the most important element for progressive 
ani ) but, as I think, will be capable of giving guidance to the progressive march of humanity 

g t le rich legac) left to us as literature by our great writers.* (Loud and prolonged 
applause.) 


A public address at the All Asia Educational Conference, Benares, delivered on December 
10, 1930, under the title of "A Glimpse into the Literature of Asia." 



V 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CONFERENCE 

I— RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
I — Secondary Education 

1. That, in 'the opinion of this Conference the time has come in India when 
further provision for education beyond the Middle stage should be made for rural 
areas, by adding two years’ course with a definitely practical and realistic bias 
to be taught in certain Middle Schools in selected areas. 

II — Primary and Rural Education 

2. That in view of the widely different treatment, and method necessitated 
by tender age of the child, it is advisable to separate the working of the Infant 
class from the general time table' of a primary school and to accommodate it in a 
separate compartment of the same building or place where the environment of 
play and the spirit of home may prevail to the exclusion of seriousness of a class 
room. 

3. That the primary school be made a social centre for the village where 
villagers may be attracted to assemble in evenings or outside school hours and 
thus be led to take interest in school and its work. 

4. That, co-education up to Primary stage should be more encouraged and 
widely spread. 

5. That teaching in Primary Schools should be made more interesting and 
life-like by emphasising the planting of school gardens and a practice of games 
and sports in which every child must take part. 

6 . That seasonal extension classes be opened with the help of honorary 
teachers such as University students or lecturers who may be able and ready to 
devote a part or the whole of their vacation to this sort of work. 

7. That a nationwide Youngmen’s Movement be started in every country 
in order to do propaganda work for Primary Education. 

8. That besides making Primary Education free, the children of indigent 
parents should also be given refreshments free of cost during school hours. 

Ill — ^Women’s Educintion 

9 . That the standard of Primary Teachers should be of a much higher 
grade than at present and should Include training in child psychology as the idea 
that the primary and largest, classes should have the lowest grade of teacher is 
opposed to true educational principles. 

10. That this Conference calls on the Government of India to keep the 
Sarda Act intact and to enforce it strictly, as early marriage robs the student 
of education and arrests the mental, moral and physical growth. 
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IV — ^Kindergarten and Montcssori Systems 

11. That steps be taken to organise in every country in Asia an Associatioa 
for Childhood Education. 

V — ^Teachers’ Training 

12. That Education should be made an optional subject for the B. A. Degree 
Examination in every University. 

13. That every Training College should have a regular Demonstration 
school, which should be allowed to enjoy a considerable degree of freedom in such 
matters as syllabus, text-books, time-tables, method of teaching, examinations 
etc., so that opportunity might be provided for conducting and demonstrating 
edticatlonal experiments. 

14. That systematic and co-ordinated efforts be made by the various train- 
ing colleges and university training departments to prepare sets of standardised 
tests, mental as well as scholastic, suitable for use in the various countries of 
Asia. 


n. That a definite attempt be made to co-ordinate and standardise the 
training imparted in the various Training Colleges and University Training De- 
partments in a country: 

(fl) by inviting the various universities and other authorities to institute 
an Examination for a Diploma in Teaching at the end of one year’s 
training and another for a Degree in Education for the holders of 
the Diploma after another year’s training or for other graduates 
after two years’ training; 

(b) by arranging for periodical visits to different Training Colleges by the 

staff of each such college; and 

(c) by such other means as may he considered suitable by the training 

institutions themselves. 

16. That an elementary knowledge of psycho-analysis should form a part 
of the curriculum in psychology in the teachers’ training course at every Train- 
ing College. 

That reports on the work of the Training Institutions all over a country 
be prepared and published by Government of every country and especially of 
India as Special Reports on an important professional subject until a standard 
of harmony and uniformitj' at present lacking in them has been established. 

18. That the Vernacular Training Institutions and the Training Colleges 
be brought into a closer relationship than at present. 

19. That properly organised Refresher courses, with demonstrations, lec- 
tures, exhibitions and social functions be made an annual feature in the life of 
every Training Institution in order to keep its past students (and, through them, 

the various schools) in touch with modern developments in educational theory 
and practice. 


20. That the teaching of Indian Vernaculars should receive special atten- 
tion in the Training Colleges in India, just like English at present, and if neces- 
sary, selected persons should be deputed to foreign countries to make a special 
study of language-teaching in order to make the teaching of Indian Vernaculars 
more scientific and efficient, than it is at the present time. 

Jl. That steps be taken to organise in every country in Asia an Association 
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persons who take interest in the education of children and their reports be sub- 
mitted to the Teachers’ and Parents’ League. 

VIII — ^Library Service 

32. Tlut this Conference requests the Inter-University Board of India and 
of other countries: 

(a) to bring into operation a scheme of Intcr-University Library Loan 

of books and bound volumes of periodicals in every countr)'; 

(b) to arrange for the preparation of a Union Catalogue of the resources 

of all the University Libraries of a country to facilitate inter-librart' 
loan in the interests of the furtherance of research; 

(£■).« make provision for having as one of their members a University 
Librarian, elected by the Libraries of Universities of the country; 

(d) to secure that the librarians and the trained members of the Library 
staff of all Universities are placed on a standard scale of salary 
according to their qualifications and length of service; 

(c) to move the different Universities in a country' to provide for the 

members of the University Librarj' Staff, who possess at least a 
degree of Master of Arts, being made eligible to become members 
of Faculties in the same way as the Professors and Assistant Pro- 
fessors with similar qualifications; 

(/) to urge the University Authorities of a country to allow their res- 
pective University Libraries to function as reference libraries to the 
general public, 

33. That an Association of University Librarians be formed to maintain 
proper professional standards and to further the interests of the staff of the Uni- 
versity Libraries. 

34. That the Colleges situated in localities not possessing a Public Library 
should throw open their College Libraries to the public of the locality for re- 
ference purposes. 

35. Tliat this Conference requests all the libraries of the World and specially ‘ 
those of India to take immediate steps, with greater interest than hitherto, towards 
the collection and preservation of the records of the ancient Sanskrit literature 
which are the life and soul of the Indian Civilisation and requests them to pre- 
pare a subject index of their Sanskrit Collections. 

36. That this Conference records its appreciation of the efforts of the 
Punjab Library Association to publish the "Modern Librarian” as an organ to 
espouse the cause of the Library Movement. 

37 . That this Conference appeals to librarians, Library Trustees, and other 
persons interested in Libraries to establish Library Associations in the provinces 
and districts, where they do not already exist, to further the Library Movement. 

38. ’Hwt this Conference requests the All India Library Association to 
co-ordinate tnb^activities of Library work in different, provinces. 

39. That this Conference urges the Government of India to appoint an 
Indian Scholar with high academic qualification and adequate Library Training as 
the Librarian of the Imperial Library of Calcutta. 

40. That this Conference urges the Governments of each of the Provinces 
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and States of India and of every country in Asia to enact a Public Library Law 
at an early date. 

IX — ^Health, Hygiene and Physical Culture 

41. That in view of the fact that insufficient attention is given to sj’stematic 
and scientific physical training as a part of Child and Adult Education, this Con- 
ference strongly urges upon every country in Asia the necessity of taking im- 
mediate steps to bring about the appointment of a committee of educationists 
and experts in physical culture (/) to consider the available systems of physical 
training and recommend such as are suitable to the various needs of the country 
(bearing in mind, the different requirements of these and the varying local re- 
quirements), (;/) to formulate a scheme for the adequate training of teachers of 
physical education for primar)’', secondary and higher institutions and for the 
masses and (w) to keep in touch with the developments of physical education in 
other countries. 

42. That this Conference urges upon the attention of experts and of all 
other educational authorities tlie necessity of giving special consideration to the 
following points: 

(rt) There should be an adequate system of medical inspection of all school 
children at least once a year with treatment on the result of the 
examination, of which proper records should be kept. The mere 
appointment of such men as assistant civil surgeons without re- 
muneration is not adequate. 

(i) So far as possible every educational institution should have a physical 
training expert on its staff whose status should not be lower than 
that of other teachers and who should work in close co-operation 
with the school medical officers. 

(c) There should be an adequate inspection of physical training for which 
purpose inspection posts be available for higher physical training 
experts. 

(</) The school time table be adapted to climatic conditions and require- 
ments of health. 

(e) Importance of scientific diet. 

(/) Importance of teaching social and personal hygiene (specially to in- 
clude suitable sex education) , the provision of proper literature on 
the subject. 

43. That in view of the health of our students and of the importance of 
fresh air and of sunlight, this conference urges the formation of bathing and 
swimming associations which will not only be a cheap but also a very effective 
means of developing good health among young men and women. 

44. This Conference is of opinion that it is highly desirable to give instruc- 
tion in Social Hygiene (including sex hygiene) in all educational institutionsj 
and that the most suitable instructors in sex hygiene are first the parents and next 
those who feel a call for the teaching of the subject. It is further resolved to 
recommend to the All India Teachers’ Federation Council and other bodies in- 
terested in it to arrange for the formation of Social Hygiene Association, the 
objects of which should be: — 
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(а) to provide suitable literature for the young, the parents and teachers, 

(/;) to inspire members with high ideals of social-hygiene work, 

(c) to organise special classes in different parts of India in the training of 
teachers and in the art of handling the subject, 

((/) to combat the influence of pernicious literature which is flooding the 
market, 

(r) to collect statistics and otherwise keep a vigilant eye on all questions 
of social hygiene affecting the 5'oung. 

45. That this Conference strongly recommends to the governments of the 
various countries of Asia the urgent necessity of establishing at least one Physical 
Culture Institute on scientific lines in their respective areas to facilitate training of 
physical instructors required for schools and colleges. 

X — Character, Moral and Religious Education 

46. This Conference is of opinion that, it is essential to lay greater stress 
on the formation of character, in our s)’stcm of education. The ideal character 
of the good citizen, which Education has to form, may well be summed up in the 
Imperial Rescript on Education in Japan, which, with some modifications, em- 
bodies the essence of the moral code of all the Scriptures of Asia. 

"Be Filial To Your Parents; Affectionate To Your Brothers and Sisters: 
As Husbands and Wives Be Harmonious: As Friends True: Bear Yourself In 
Modesty And Moderation: Extend Your Benevolence To All; Pursue Learning 
And Cultivate Arts, And Thereby Develop Intellectual Faculties And Perfect 
Moral Powers: Furthermore, Advance Public Good And Promote Common 
Interests: Always Respect Tlie Constitution And Laws Which Arc In Accord 
With Public Conscience: And Should An Emergency Arise, Offer Yourself 
Courageously In The Cause Of .Tlie Nation, When It Is Not In Conflict With 
The Cause Of Humanism.” 

This Conference heartily endorses these sentiments, and recommends them 
for the earnest consideration of all our educationists. 

47. This Conference is of opinion that this ideal can best be achieved, ht' 
attending to the following points; — 

(1) Lives of great men. Prophets, Saints and Heroes of all religions should 

be added in our general text-books. 

(2) Portraits of them should be placed before the students. 

(3) Anniversaries of the great men of all religions should be celebrated. 

(4) Songs and chants of a non-sectarian religious nature should be sung 

in all schools. 

(5) Saintly and heroic lives should be dramatised. 

(б) Students should learn to develop public spirit by doing actual social 

service. 

(7) Games and play-ground activities should be diligently encouraged. 

(8) Sympathetic association with Nature by visits to neighbouring woods, 

hills and streams should be encouraged. 

(9) Excursions should be arranged for schoolboys during vacations. 

(10) Scout training should be encouraged. 

(11) Physical culture should be made compulsory. 
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(12) A minimum of manual training should be made compulsory, to teach 

dignity of laboiur and skill of hand. 

(13) Rewards in schools should be by groups as well as individual. 

(14) The elements of Biological science should be taught including clean 

sexual knowledge given in such a manner as not to excite morbid 
curiosity or premature sex-feeling, preferably by means of approved 
booklets. 

(15) Wherever possible, all schools should be in good surroundings, like 

old Ashrams, not far away from towns and cities, so that, a spiritual 
atmosphere can be maintained. The Gurukula system of the "Edu- 
cational Home” should be followed. The boys should lead a simple 
life, calculated to make them hardy. Their diet should be free 
from stimulants. Tliey should rise early, and bathe with fresh water. 
They should do most of the hostel work themselves. Uniformity 
of simple dress should be encouraged, without distinction of rich and 
poor. Self-help and the sense of responsibility should be fostered 
by actually entrusting boys with responsible work. In short, Plain- 
living and High-thinking should be our ideal. 

48. Resolved that a moral appeal is very necessary in the preparation for 
;enship, and this can be best secured by — 

( 1 ) Selepting as teachers not merely men of academic brilliance, but men 

of fatherly character who would teach even more by example than 
by precept; 

(2) Selecting patriarchally-hearted persons for hostel-superintendentships; 

(3) Appointing the most experienced teachers for the lower standards; and 

(4) Teacher companionship. 

( 5 ) The Parents’ help should be enlisted, because the first few years of a 

child’s life are very important, in this respect. 

(6) Mothers should be advised to teach their children to be self-reliant as 

much as possible. Self-help and self-restraint should be encouraged 
from the earliest age. 

49. Resolved that as religion has always served as basis of morality amongst 
nations, a religious appeal on a very Broad Basis would be a very potent means 
reforming national character, and also of help involving other national prob- 
is. This could be secured by fostering a spiritual atmosphere by the reading of 
iks treating of Eternal Verities both from Religion and Science. 

(r) In the earlier years the great essential truths common to all religions 
should be emphasised; and at a later stage, students should be en- 
couraged to make a comparative study of the great religions, with a 
view to synthesis. The teaching should be free from any dogma. 
Freedom of thought should be encouraged. Respect for other peo- 
ple’s faiths and a spirit of toleration should be fostered. The culti- 
vation of the commonly recognised Five Great Virtues: (1) Shoucha 
— ^Safai — ^Ashoi; (2) Harmlessness and Benevolence (Ahinsa — ^Na- 
azari — Adwesha) ; (3) Truthfulness (Satya — ^Rasti — ^Haqq) ; (4) Ho- 
nesty (Asteya— Dyanatdari) ; (5) Continence and chastity (Brah- 
macharya — ^Pakdamani), should be inculcated. In all religious 
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teacliing the spirit of the texts should be explained In tlic student’s 
motlicr-tongue. 

(it) A short common prayer is a very good beginning for the day’s work. 

(Hi) Lists of the important words and phrases, conveying the same essential 

ideas, used in the several great religions, should be compiled and pub- 
lished, In parallel columns, for use in the earlier standards. 

(iu) Pamllcl passages from various icligions, which teach the same great 
truths, should be similarly compiled and published for the use of older 
students. 

50. Resolved that, since all persons engaged in the learned profession ought 
to be educationists, in the larger sense of the word, those who arc, as well those who 
arc not engaged in actual teaching work should trj' to help the growth and spread 
of righteous will and intelligence in the general public by thinking out and carr>'- 
ing into practice schemes for mutual help and co-operation in the daily affairs of 
life, in accordance with the principles outlined above. 

XI — Oriental Classics 

51. That in the opinion of this Conference the Oriental Classics, Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian should have the same footing in respect of honour and impor- 
tance in India as Latin and Greek enjoy in Europe. 

52. That this Conference is convinced that the education of a Hindu is not 
complete so long as he has not gained sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit and hence 
tlie authorities of the Modem Universities and Educational Boards whicli control 
the Primary and Secondary schools be requested to make the study of Sanskrit com- 
pulsory in their curricula for the Hindus. 

53. That this Conference deems it necessary that in all the towns, villages 
and hamlets of India lectures and exposition of such ancient books as tlic klaba- 
bhamt, the Bhagwat and the Ramayan be delivered daily in order to prcscrs'c our 
ancient culture and civilization and to make historical investigations. 

54. That this Conference is of opinion that it is extremely necessary to train 
persons properly in priestly duties, and for this it ought to be the binding duty of 
every Sanskrit-knowing person to make necessary provision for the teaching, study 
and examination of the same. 

55. Tliat in the opinion of this Conference the present sj’stcm of Sanskrit 
Education in India is detrimental to Indian culture and Sanskrit literature and 
hence a thorough revision of the present curriculum is badly needed. It appoints 
a sub-committee of the following scholars avith power to co-opt, to consider how 
Sanskrit education can attain its full growth and how it can be made most useful 
and suitable to the people concerned at the present time and under the present 
circumstances: — 

1. Pt. Madin Mohan Malaviya, D.Il.U., Benartj. 

2. MM. Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., Pii.D., Allahabad. 

3. MM. Pt. Madhu Sudan Jha, Jaipur. 

4. MM. Pt. Girdhar Sharma Chaturvedi, Jaipur. 

3. MM. Pt. Hathihhai Shastri, Jamnagar, Kathiawar, 

fi. Principal- A. B. Dhruva, M.A., I.E.S., D.H.U., Benares. 

7. Principal Gopinath KaTiraj, M.A., Govt. Sanskrit College, Benarci. 

8. MM. Pt. Kuppuswami Shastri, M.A., I.E,S., Madras. 

9. MM. Pt. Harnarayan Shastri, Delhi. 
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10. MM. Pc. Pramathanath Tarkabhushan, Benares. 

11. MM. Pt. Devaraj Shastri, Jammu, Kashmir. 

12. Pt. Ishsraridatta Daurgadatti, Superintendent of Education, Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 

13. Pt. Ghutar Jha, Principal, Oriental College, Lucknow. 

14. MM. Pt. Sadashiva Shastri, Puri. 

IJ. MM. Pt. Deendayalu Sharma, Jhajhar. ^ 

16. MM. Pt. Anant Krishna Shastri, Calcutta University. 

17. Pt. Vidhushekhar Shastri, Vishwabharati, Shantiniketan, Bolepore, Birbhum. 

18. Pt. Chinna Swami Shastri, Oriental College, Benares. 

19. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., Deccan College, Poona. 

20. MM. Pt. Vasudeva Shasrri Abhayankar, Poona. 

21. Prof. Umesh Mishra, M.A., Allahabad University. 

22. Prof. Dhareshwar Rao, Osmania University, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

23. Principal Dharma Raj Ojha, Sanskrit College, Muzaffarpore. 

25. Pc. Akhilananda Sharma, Chandranagar, Badaun. 

24. Principal Vir Raghas-achari, Sanskrit College, Tirupati, Madras. 

26. Pc. Shalrgram Shastri Kaviratna, Abbot Road, Lucknow. 

27. Pt. Ambika Datta Upadhyaya, M.A., Shastri, Central Hindu School, Benares. 

28. Dr. S. K. De, M.A., Ph.D., Dacca University. 

29. Dr. A. C. Woolner, M.A., Vice-Chancellor, Lahore. 

30. Principal K. Krishna Shastri, Sanskrit College, Mylapore, Madras. 

31. MM. Pt. Kamakhyanath Tarkabhushan, Nadia. 

32. AIM. Dr. Bhagavac Kumar Shastri, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta University. 

33. Dr. Aditya Nath Mukerji, Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

34. Miss Asha Adhikari, M.A., Shantiniketan, Bolepore. 

35. Dr. Harishchandra Shastri, M.A., Ph.D., Patna University. 

36. Dr. P. K. Acharya, M.A., Ph.D., Allahabad University. 

37. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta University. 

3S. Pt. Kedar Nath Sharma Saraswat, C.H.S., Benares. 

39.' Pt. Gopal Shastri Darshankesari, Lakshmikund, Benares. 

56 . Tfiat the Government of India be requested to create Special Scholar- 
ships for the sttidy of Arabic and Persian to be awarded to Indian Scholars with a 
view to enabling them to go to the countries where these languages are spoken 
and studying the Modern Classics from original sources. 

57. That the Government of the United Provinces be requested to make 
arrangements for the teaching of Arabic and Persian in all the Government Inter- 
mediate Colleges and District Schools in the province. ^ 

Xn — ^Illiteracy 

5S. That a definite programme should be drawn up to make Primarj’' Edu- 
cation compulsory' in every village or locality of a country' witloin a fixed number 
of years. 

59. That the present Compulsory Acts should be so amended as to provide 
for tbe quick disposal of defaulters and securing attendance of the absent student 
or child witliin a reasonable time. 


II— PERSONNEL OF DELEGATES’ ASSEMBLY 
(BUSINESS SESSION) 

1. Rjjj Sir Mori Cband, Kt, C.LE., Bensre*. 

2. K. M. TTcnj^, Prestjenc, Pui Chiug Acarfera}', Tungihaf, Onroa (Chint). 

3. J. F. Ksu, Artijr, Canton (China). 
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4. Dr. Kanclto, Inspector of the Ministriura of Education, Tol^yo (Japan). 

5. Dr. Matsunami, Professor of Pedagogy, Imperial University, Kyushu (Japan) . 

6. S. J. Gunasagaram, St. John’s College, Jaffna (Ceylon). 

7. C. Newton, St. John’s College, Jaffna (Ceylon). 

8. T. Mutheuman "Katnagiri", Chapel Street, Jaffna (Ceylon). 

9. K. E. Mathoparanam, Jaffna College, Vaddukodal (Ceylon). 

10. T. Candswami, Nalanda Vidyalaya, CoHomho (Ceylon). 

11. B. S. Peterson, St. Anna’s School, Kurunegala (Ceylon). 

12. K. Nesiah, St. John’s College, Jaffna (Ceylon), 

13. A. Ponnaiya, Govt, Training CoUlcge, Jaffna (Ceylon). 

14. S. Uyramuthu, Govt. Training College, Jaffna (Ceylon). 

15. A. David Thamblah, Govt. Training College, Jaffna (Ceyllon). 

16. S. T. Chilthamparapillai, Govt. Training College, Jaffna (Ceylon). 

17. V. Thuraiappah, Govt. Training College, Jaffna (Ceylog). 

18. Miss R. P. Paul, St. John’s English School, Toungoo (Burma). 

19. Dr. E. L. Hendricks, President, State Teachers’ College, 'Watrensburg, Mo. (U. S. A.). 

20. Mrs. Isabel Robertson, Graduate of the University of New Zealand (New Zealand). 

21. General Liu Ycn-Hon (China). 

22. L. Tencbre, Dupleix College, Chandernagar (French India). 

23. Anaclcto Lobo, Mater Dei Institution, Saligrao, Goa (Portuguese India). 

24. P. Seshadri, Sanatan Dharma College, Cawnpore. 

25. S. K. Yagnanarai'ana lyre, Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. 

26. Jogesh Chandra Sen, Pogose School, Dacca. 

27. K. S. Vakil, Educational Inspector, Dharwar. 

28. S. K. Roy, St. Paul’s High School, Ranchi. 

29. D. P. Khattrj', Pt. Prlthi Nath High School, Cawnpore. 

30. R. S. Sharma, Government High Schoot, Mainpuri. 

31. B. N. Chakravatty, 206 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

32. C. Ktishnaswami Rao, Dt. Normal School, Hassan. 

33. S. K Dcvashikhamonl, Bishop Heber High School, Trichinopolv. 

34. D, K, Sakhwalkar, D, A. V. College, Cawnpore. 

3 5. Kali Das Kapur, Kalicharan High ^School, Lucknow. 

36. M. R. Paranjpe, 520 Narayan Peth, Poona. 

37. R. K. Kulkarni, Victoria College, Gwalior. 

58. Ram Narayan Misra, Central Hindu High School, Benares. 

59. G. N. Gokhale, N. E. D. Civil Engineering College, Karacdu. 

40 Guru Sewak Upadhyaya, Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Lucknow. 

41. S. R. Ranganathan, University Library, Madras. 

42. D. N. Mukerji, Training College, Allahabad. 

43. O. N. Sharga, Asst. Inspector of Schools, Jhansi. 

44. Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins, Pantheon Gardens, Madras. 

45. Sri Ram Bajpai, 1 Katra Road, Allahabad. 

46. H- N. Wanchu, Inspector of Schools, Benares. 

47. Rai Saheb S. P. Sanya], Shivala, Benares. 

48. I. N, Guttu, Shanti Kunj, Benares. 

49. R. C. Bhargava, Kishori Raman High School, Muttra. 

50. V. Prasad, 47 Bai Ka Bagh, Allahabad. 

51. R. P. Kichlu, Govt. High School, Muzaffarnagar. 

32. G. C. Chowdhry, Govt. Inter. College, Allahabad. 

53. K. M. Dholakia, Dhanbad High School, Dhanbad. 

.54. Govind Prasad Verma, T. N. J. Coll. School, Bhagalpur. 

55, Shyam Sundae Misra, H. E. School, Barhiya. 

5^. Monindra Chandra Mukerji, H. E. School, Feiii. 

57. Bejoy K. Binnerji, Trananath H. E. School, Panihati. 

Hemanto K. Majumdar, B. K H. E. School, Benodpur. 

^ G* V. Moses, A, P. Mission High School, Vcngurla, 
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60. M. S. Sabhcsan, Christian College, Madras. 

61. S. T. Ramanuja Aiyangar, E. R. High School, Trichinopoly. 

62. S. Ali Akbar, Inspector of Schools, Hydcrabad-Dcccan. 

63. M. Sultan Mohiuddin, Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Shimoga. 

64. Mrs. S. Nanjarama Devi, Vishweshwarapuram, Bangalore. 

65. A. Eashwara lyre. High School, Ernaculum. 

66. Dr. Praraathanath Banerji, University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 

67. Batuk Nath Bhattacharya, Ripon College, Calcutta. 

68. Gopal Chandra Bhattacharya, Brajmohan College, Barisal. 

69. Mrs. K. H. Jamkhandi, Girls’ A. V. School, Bijapur. 

70. F. G. Pearce, Sardar School, Fort, Gwalior. 

71. Sri Krishna Gopal, Sardar School, Fort, Gwalior. 

72. Sardar A. T. Mukerji, Superintendent of Education, Dewas Senior, C. I. 

75. Dr. B. C. Lcle, Assistant Commissioner of Education, Baroda. 

74. P. A. Inamdar, Minister of Education, Aundh. 

75. Mad.an Mohan Verma, Director of Public Instruction, Bikaner. 

76. G. V. Ambardckar, Senior Deputy Inspector-General of Education, Gwalior. 

77. Sardar Bhagwan Singh, Patiala. 

78. S. N. Pandia, Aakl Association, Bareilly. 

79. Mrs. Iqbalunnisa Hussain, Urdu Girls’ Middle School, Bangalore. 

80. Rao Saheb D. R. Bhonsle, Educational Officer, Kolhapur. 


Ill— PROCEEDINGS OF DELEGATES’ ASSEMBLY 
(BUSINESS SESSION) 

The Delegates’ Assembly (Business Session) was held in the Tclang Library, 
Benares, on Monday the 29th December, 1930, at 8 p.M. with Mr. Seshadri in chair. 
About forty members attended the meeting. The following resolutions were 
passed; — 

1. That the object and methods of All Asia Educational Conference be the 
same as those of the World Federation of Education Associations, viz. — 

To promote the cause of education and to elevate the character of teaching 
throughout Asia; to secure international co-operation in educational enterprises; to 
foster the dissemination of information concerning the progress of education in all 
its forms among nations and peoples; to advise and promote' suitable and effective 
means to bring into closer co-ordination the various agencies in every civilized 
country which have to do with education; to cultivate international goodwill, and 
to promote the interest of worldwide peace. 

2. That the All Asia Educational Conference' be in future years confined 
to Asiatic countries only. 

3. That a Standing Committee be formed to accomplish the objects with 
regard to Asia, to collect and disseminate educational information in Asiatic coun- 
tries and to promote social contacts among educationists. 

4. (a) That the Standing Committee consist of one member from each 
country in Asia nominated either by the President of the nationwide educational 
association or by the Minister of Education of that, country. 

(ff) That the headquarters of the Standing Committee be, for the time 
being, at Cawnpore in India. 

(c) That Mr. D. P. Khattry (Post Box J2, Cawnpore) be the correspond- 
ing secretary^ of the Committee. 
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5. That the "World Federation of Education Associations be requested to 
sanction an annual grant of 100 dollars for office -work and postage. 

6. That the Corresponding Secretary be authorised to raise funds for office 
n’ork from the different countries of Asia. 

7. That the next All Asia Educational Conference be held in 1932 either in 
China or Japan and that the World Federation of Education Associations be re- 
quested to extend its patronage towards its organisation, 

8. Sir C. V. Raman was nominated by the President of the All India Fede- 
ration of Teachers’ Associations to be the member of the Standing Committee on 
behalf of India. 




Entrance to the Conference. 






VI 

INAUGURAL SESSION 

I— PRELIMINARY NOTE 

"The first session of the All Asia Educational Conference opened on rjie 26th 
December, 1930, in a spacious shamiatta in the Central Hindu High School com- 
pound amidst gorgeous and resplendent scenes reminiscent of oriental pomp and 
dignity. There was a huge gathering of nearly 15,000 people present including 
hundreds of ladies. Several people had to remain standing for want of accom- 
modation. Photos of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya and other eminent 
national leaders and educationists were hung up at prominent places and loud 
speakers were installed for the purpose of making speeches audible in the distant 
corners of the shavmna which was artistically decorated.”^ 

The delegates arrived from every nook and corner of India, more than 300 
conung from the presidency of Madras alone. _ Another notable feature of the 
conference was the presence of delegates from Cliina, Japan, Ceylon, Burma, New 
Zealand, French India and United States of America. Being the first conference 
of its kind no effort was spared by the conveners to make it a grand success. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares entered the Pandal amidst the playing 
of the band and cries of welcome and was accompanied by the Heir-Apparent and 
His Highness the Maharaja of Tehri. 

"The name of His Highness Lieut.-Col. Maharaja ’Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh 
of Benares, the Chief Patron of the Conference, is a name to conjure with in the 
Hindu public of India. He is considered to be the very incarnation of Shiva and 
the joyful cry of ‘Mahadeva’ is raised when he drives in state through the streets 
of Benares. One of the most large-hearted princes — the Maharaja’s interest in 
educational matters is unique. There are few who can vie with him in patronis- 
ing education. The whole of the compound in which the conference was held is 
a free gift from the Maharaja. The whole of the area in which the Hindu Uni- 
versity of Benares is situated is a present from him. There is no educational in- 
stitution at Benares which is not deeply indebted to him. He is one of the greatest 
patrons of learning and the most methodical and devout prince that one has ever 
seen. In his oriental setting the Maharaja is a grand personality and does surpass 
many members of Indian aristocracy not only in splendour and magnificence but 
also in learning, piety and broadmindedness. The Kunwar Saheb, the heir-appa- 
rent, bids fair to follow in the footsteps of his venerable father and is the right 
hand of the Maharaja, sharing the strenuous labours of the government with 
him.’’^ 

"His Highness The Maharaja of Tehri, Garhwal, gave the munificent dona- 
tion of Rs.1,000 to the Conference. His Highness is one of the most enlightened 

“The Unity of Asia Bulletin 


Trom The Leader, Allahabad 
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of our Indian Princes and during his regime his state has made remarkable pro- 
gress all round. His new capital, Narendranagar, is a very fine city and His 
Highness has embellished it with .all the resources at his command. His Highness 
has evinced the keenest interest in the work of the conference, did grace the opening 
ceremony with his presence and had a distinguished scat towards the right 
of die Chief Patron.”^ 

The proceedings of the Conference began with a prayer followed by music 
and recitation. The inaugural address of His Highness the Maharaja of Benares 
was read by his Private Secretary, Rai Bahadur kalit Behari Sen Roy, at the con- 
clusion of svhich the President-elect thanked the Maharaja for his gracious pre- 
sence. His Highness then left the meeting. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Tchrl did not lc.ivc the Conference until the 
proceedings were over and even then took the greatest plc.isiirc in informal chats 
with the educationists present at the Conference. 

The departure of His Highness the Maharaja of Benares was followed by 
four welcome speeches. Principal Dhruva speaking on behalf of the Vice-Ch.in- 


ccllor, Hindu University, who could not attend the Conference owing to ill-health. 

Prof. S. Radhakrishnan then delivered his Presidential Address. "Pccsldcnt 
Radhakrishnan is one of the most distinguished living exponents of Philosophy 
in India and pcihaps in the wliole world. His well-known volumes on Indian 
Philosophy have attracted the attention of the entire civilized world, and 
he has recently had the distinction of occupying the Cliair of the Professor of 
Comparative Religion at Manchester College, O.sford, .md also of having delivered 
the Hibbert Lectures and Lectures to Harvard and other Universities in America. 
After a brilliant academic career at the Madras Christian College, he entered the 
service of the Educational Department of the Madras Presidenc}- and served witli 
considerable distinction for several years before his talents received the notide of 
His Highness the Maharaja' of Mysore and he was chosen to fill the University 
Chair of Philosophy on the foundation of a university there. The late Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee recognised the remarkable talents of the young professor, as he then was, 
and appointed him in succession to Sir Brajendranath Seal as George V Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Calcutta. An experienced educationist, a bril- 
hant scholar, a thoughtful writer and speaker of considerable distinction, Pro- 
iessor Radhakrishnan was eminently suitable as the President of the All Asia 
hducational Conference. It is no exaggeration to sa)^ that his writings have ar- 
rested the attention of all students of philosophy in the world and he bids fair to 
leave behind Hm work which will perhaps be a landmark in the history of human 
thought. - The Presidential Address was a wonderful achievement and left the 
most profound impr«sion on those who heard this masterpiece of oratorax 
J? • pectination of the address the Conference was adjourned and Hon’ble 

Working Committee of the Conference. 
"RatX Mm “ g=>cdcn.party in the Kashi Naresh Hall. 

ing humanitt The goes out towards the suffer- 

^l^mty. The opening of hospitals and schools in his estate, is his chief 

The Unhy of Ana Bulleiio p. ^ 




Hi« Higliiiess tlie JIaliaraja of Tchrl (Gai-hwal). 
One of the most enlightened Princes of India and a great 
Patron of the Conference. 
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hobby. Thousands of eye-patients are treated in his dispensary free of charge by 
the best experts that could be found. A fine sanatorium has been opened by him 
for the consumptives at Sarnath. The splendid Moti-Jheel and his magnificent 
gardens are positive proofs of his aesthetic taste and love of Nature. One of the 
wealthiest bankers of India — the Raja Sahib is an embodiment of courtesy and 
helpfulness. He has spared nothing in the service of the conference and deserves 
the heart-felt gratitude of the educated men of the country.”! 

The Variety Show organised by Rai Bahadur Lalit Behari Sen Roy, Chairman, 
Municipal Board, consisted of a number of dramatic scenes in different languages, 
staged for the entertainment of the delegates. The different schools and colleges 
of Benares were responsible for the preparation of these scenes which contributed 
not a little to the social amenities of the conference. 


II— PRAYER (SANSKRIT) 

(Offered by MM. Patidit Pramatba Nath Tarkabhvsbav, Prhrcrpal, Oriental 
College, Benares Hindu University) 

fR 11 

11 


III— HINDI POEM 

(Composed by Pandit Ayodhya Singh Upadhyaya and sung in chorus by the 
girl students of the Central Hindu Girls’ High School, Benares, on the 
arrival of His Highness the Maharaja of Benares) 


^ ^ 1 1 

1 1 

^ ^ WRtlt ^ II 

it I 

SR 

ITff SR ^ I 

^ T?: wfi ?ra- li 


* The Unity of Asia Bulletin 
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^ i 

5fT ^r ^ BiPTT i!?il 

^WR ^JRT 

^ ^?TFn 1 

^ i f^Rr-^FR: 

ll^ll 

^-hR-'trr 

^ 3 ^ ^ ^RT =R^Rn I 
^ Trf|RT-R^-Wf^-^ ^ 

^ JRf 'RRRTT \\m 


f% 4 T ^ ^ ^TRT 1 

f7RT^f^-#RT ^ fcRRRt. 

'TW ^fJRT IRII 

Mcrt'H RR’^r 'jR ^ 

RFR%f^ I 

3 j^ 5 ERIRT ll^ll 

Tr 3 RT % 1 ^ 5 ^ IMI 

^ ^ gR^^RRT IWI 


IV— SANSKRIT WELCOME SONG 

{Covtposed by MM. Patidit Devi Prasad Sfmkla and smtg in chorus by the 
girl students of the Central Hindu Girls’ High School, Benares) 




S^ISS^TR^: ^^srFRT^#2RRr^: II 

^T^^Rrf^^pJFTqRT f^^jrf^RT f^NTT=rf3^RT 

RRr '^Fwn: ^r: rfr ll?il 

RR ?x^r; 

^ ?rR?W II 

^ ^STT ^ 

fi: ^ IRII 

^JJ^SSTTFR fte^rof II 

f% %rR 3^ 

^3?F?i ^Fraf sflf^: ^?3?RicrTq;lRll 

s^irtnit: qftJSttT: ^3;^# ^rRifrf%3?RR^sTT 

^frmr ^r%R5^sFi3^ #kT i 
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?I^TfRr; 1^3?^ IIVII 

(^'yiM'HM+imTi|'iidg,':| QH'ti(Tl<TOf 

I Ri^^i ^siT 

^gn?if ?T f%q; ihii 

Rdfw5=^^ 5TT5^ c|KIJil!B|5} 

vr^ 5:r5rf^^ 5TRR?rr: ^ ji^: 

f^ 5T3f% 5ffg»^5?Ri0 ii^ti 

V— HAIL! HOLY PRIESTS! 

{An English Poc/n cow posed by Mr. Haridas Maitra, M.A., of Neirakona 

and taken as read) 

I 

Hail, holy priests of Vani’s golden dome, 

Stars of lustre pure from Asia’s welkin, bright, 

Gathered once again in that historic site, 

Sages, saints and seers* old beloved home. 

This recalls the days when Egypt, Greece and Rome 
Could vainly vie with India's men of main and might; 

When to Janak's palace came the souls of light, 

To Asoke's stately council did the teachers roam 
From Tibet, Jap and China, from every where around 
And gave and took the arts and sciences and lores, 

Enriching this and theirs, by bonds of love they bound. 

So India first today has opened all her doors, 

Her standard leads the march, her bugle’s thrilling sound, 

Calls the world aloud unto her mystic shores. 

II 

From age to age afar in history's clear page. 

The teacher stands aloft, sannyasin, beggar king, 

Fiery, free and bold, the heart his heritage. 

Of nations now and then he holds the leading string. 

For nought he ever craved, all greed in him did die. 

For heaps of gold and gems lay rolling at his feet. 

Full happy yet he was, his spirit soaring high, 

In heaven’s cool repose enjoy’d communion sweet. 

Though Mammon’s age is this and silver must prevail, 

Learning, merit, worth, are all but nonsense sheer. 

Truth shall triumph last, and all pretences fail, 

' So on and on you march with that your mission dear. 

Trust your self the best, and none on earth you trust. 

The day is fast approaching, the night the well-nigh past. 

III 

O builder of the nation, O maker of the man, 

Society’s lif^ and spring of all ’wjiepcc cometh good, 
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Don’t you care the slight nor man’s unmeaning ban, 

Keep up, dear comrade, victorious cheery mood. 

Through storm and thunder raging, martyr, should you run, 
Torch in hand ablaze dispelling all the dark, 

Stop not till you reach the land of rising sun, 

Suffer, do and die but never miss the mark. 

Bring the days of glory, bring on earth the clime, 

The onus rests on you, so little you are not. 

You rule the upper world from dim remotest time. 

To kiss your dusty feet the world had ever sought. 

Trust your self the best, and none on earth you trust. 

The day is fast approaching, the night is well-nigh past 


VI— INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
By His Highness Lt. -Colonel Maharaja 
Sir Prabhu Narain Singh Bahadur 

G.C.S.T., G.C.I.E., LL.D. 

of Benares 

Chief Patron, First All Ash Educational Conference 

I very highly appreciate the signal honour bestowed on me by the organisers 
of the First All Asia Educational Conference by asking me to open this memor- 
able Session. 

Though I do not deserve this distinction as an expert educationist, yet, being 
a member of the House which has maintained intimate connection with educa- 
tional movements at Benares, both oriental and occidental, I have gladly and 
thankfully accepted the pleasant duty as a genuine mark of my willingness to 
render my humble service to the Cause of Education. 

I am fully aware of my limitations, but relying on your indulgence, I ven- 
ture to place before you a few points for your kind consideration. 

Believe me, friends, when I assure you of the success of this Conference, 
half of which has already been gained by your wise choice of the venue which 
could not be located in a more suitable place than this eternal seat of learning 
Benares, whose very name inspires hope, joy and pride in my heart. 

From time immemorial this has been the seat of spiritualism, the main basis 
of the ancient Hindu Civilization; the charming celestial melodies of the Samveda 
have been resounding in its atmosphere from the remotest, past to the present 
moment; this verily is the world-famed soil on which sat Vyas,- Vashishtha, Gau- 
tama, Patanjali and other great sages in deep meditation; here was set on foot the 
world-embracing religion of Gautam Buddha, the incarnation of mercy; the great 
luminary of Advaitism, Shankaracharya, propounded his commentary on the 
Brahmasutra for the first time at Benares; Suddhadvalta Siddhanta of Vallabha- 
charya, the great exponent of the Doctrine of Devotion, saw the first light on this 
sacred soil; here planted Lord Shrikrishna and Chaitanya, in this sacred intellectual 
metropolis the all-conquering banner of Universal Love; this peaceful sphere of acti- 
Jnanies, and Bhaktas is coveted by every relieious-mindcd 
imdu as Che fittest place for breathing his last, so that his soul may be consigned 




His Highness Lieut.-Col. tiie late Maharaja Sir Prabhu ISTarain Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., LL. D., of Benares. 

He was the chief Patron of the Conference and delivered tlie 
Inaugural Address. 
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to the sacred flames of the ever-blazing pyre of Manikarnika; this ever-resplendent 
garden of bliss, the abode of the Lord of the Universe, has been the inexhaustible 
source of life, vigour, and new inspiration to the immortal soul of Hinduism 
through ages; the sky of Benares was first lit with the pure and peerless moon- 
light of the poetry of Tulsidas, whose pathos, coupled with devotion, enters the 
ears of the devoted Hindu as nectar, melts the heart and submerges the soul in 
emotional bliss; Ramananda, Kabir, and other great teachers delivered their mes- 
sages to the world at this place; even at the present moment every Sanatanisr 
awaits the decision, in matters temporal and spiritual, of the learend Pandits who 
reside at the sacred city which reflects the glory of the ever-lasting Hindu Civili- 
zation. 

Does there exist on the face of the earth a second city, which has stood mil- 
lennium after millennium with an erect and dignified head decorated with an 
e,ver-brlght halo of glory, keeping the inevitable and all-swallowing surges of 
time at, a respectable distance, baffled, defeated and powerless? 

Benares is the chief centre of Indian learning even at the present moment; 
there are several temples of ancient learning where the light of ancient culture 
has been preserved. Hundreds of erudite Professors demonstrate their professional 
skill and deep learning every day in these Institutions. Such institutions, true to 
the ancient illustrious ideal, provide thousands of students with food, clothing, 
shelter and cooks in addition to free tuition and thus bear a living testimony to 
the glorious past* 

For the spread of European education many famous schools and colleges have 
been doing good work at Benares for a very long time. Yonder stands the great 
institution, the Benares Hindu University, which has come into existence within 
the last few years with the avowed object of preserving, interpreting, and pro- 
pounding the ancient Indian culture in all its branches together witli a happy 
combination of the occidental arts and sciences for the all-round education of 
the Indian youth, who, while retaining what, is best in the ancient culture, will 
have to keep abreast of the times and prove their fitness in all spheres of human 
activity. 

It is no wonder then, that this ancient and sacred city, this perpetual seat of 
learning and wisdom, has attracted the veteran educationists of the East to tackle 
the problems of education on which depend the future gloiy’ and progress of the 
East; in short, the right solution of the problem of education will give rise to the 
rays of hope of the first awakening of the new life in the East. 

Your deliberations will, I am sure, lead to the discovery of the ways and 
means of bringing about an Oriental Renaissance. That this is a unique event 
in the annals of the East no one will deny. This congregation of the intelligentsia 
of the East, assembled to strengthen the tie of federation, cannot fail to chalk 
out a universal plan for the all-sided uplift of the Oriental Civilization through 
education. * 

It is my firm conviction that the irresistible' inundation of emotion indicative 
of the fast awakening of a new life, which is passing over all the limbs of Asia, 
cannot but produce the richest harvest, if led through sufficiently broad channels 
of national and international welfare and goodwill. 

That education which fosters in man the spirit of equality, friendship, love. 
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sympathy, and unity, and removes arrogance, envy, suspicion and distrust, is the 
unique foundation of the Oriental Civilization. This great assembly of the svisc, 
convened at this most sacred oriental scat of learning will be ever remembered 
with veneration for formulating a broad scheme of education for the East em- 
bodying in it the basic principles of the ancient oriental culture applicable to all 
Asiatic countries with sufficient scope for each country to develop according to its 
special needs consistent with the particular religious, social, economic and political 
conditions. 

From the very bottom of my heart 1 pray to Vishvanath, the Lord of the 
Universe, for His blessings that you may concentrate all your energies, your 
practical experience, your knowledge of the past and the present, to the evolution 
and formulation of a scheme of Oriental education which may give the children 
of the near future opportunities for drinking at the fountain of bliss in the ever 
peaceful garden of spiritual introspection, may equip them to fulfil the functions 
of life in all its aspects, spiritual, moral, intellectual, aesthetic and physical, may 
make them proficient in philosophy, arts and sciences, in agriculture, industries 
and commerce; may help them to become good patriotic citizens leading a well- 
regulated and subjective independent life and while recognising and fulfilling their 
relations and duties to the objective world, ma)^ remind them at every moment 
of the greatness of the great country and the great Continent to which they 
belong. 

The work which the Hindu University has undertaken to perform is pre- 
eminently directed towards these ends. That is why much is expected of it by 
India and also bv Asia as a model for similar institutions in the eastern countries. 

A need for the blending of the cast and west is obvious. The cast was isolated 
from the west in the past, but now there are inseparable connections established 
between them. The two cultures, though app.irently opposed and antagonistic to 
each other are, really complcmentar>'. A judicious and harmonious blending of 
the two will produce a note which will charm the whole world and easily bring 
about that world-unity which is a mirage at present. All this has to be accom- 
plished through education and not through disarmament. , 

The question of education has to be tackled more carcfull)'^ than what, has 
been the practice up-till now. The supreme aim has to be determined first before 
we proceed to the organisation and curriculum. 

Social efficiency is the final aim in the west, but this is not a sufficiently high 
ideal. The ideal of society or even of nation is too mean and insignificant to be 
compared with the grand- conception of humanity. If the function of education 
be to take the child at the brute level and raise it to the social level only, the 
cause of humanity will not advance an inch. Unless the educated man rc.ilises 
that the same supreme spirit animates him as does the black, brown or the red 
man, be cannot further the cause of world federation. 

Though spirituality is the heritage of the east, some advanced western thinkers 
are also beginning to realise the importance of building the structure of educa- 
tion on a spiritual basis as will be seen from the following extracts: — 

" . When a sense of the infinite reach of an act physically occurring In a small 
point of space, and occupying a petty instant of time, comes home to us, the 
meaning of a present act is seen to be vast, immeasurable, unthinkable. This 
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ideal is not a goal to be attained. It is a significance to be felt, appreciated 

It is the office of art and religion to evoke such appreciations and intimations; 
to enhance and steady them until they arc wrought into the texture of our 
lives.” 

This is from an eminent and influential educationist of America. An equally 
respected veteran educationist of England goes a step further and boldly ’pro- 
claims, “We repeat that the aim of schooling, in all its occasions and pursuits, 
is to help out pupils to see themselves and their neighbour in the light of the 
Universal.” 

These seem to be the echo from the west of the aim defined by Shankara- 
charya, ^ that is Vidya which leads to the reali- 

zation of the Supreme Self. 

You have to revive this Oriental Spiritualism and animate with it the future 
generations of the east so that no boy or girl may lose sight of his or her true 
relation to humanity at large through the Universal. Along with this the Oriental 
child should assimilate what is best in the Western material arts and sciences. 

Let the Asiatics but retrim and replenish the torch of spirituality and hold 
it, aloft to East its soothing and peaceful celestial light on the face of the earth, 
and the time will not be distant wheft the West, disgusted with the heat and dazzle 
of the material civilization will turn to it for relief, peace and bliss. 

In conclusion I once more invoke the blessings of the Lord of the Universe 
■ on this Conference, which may prove an unqualified success, and lay the founda- 
tion, primarily of the Asiatic Federation through Education, and build on it 
- subsequently the long-desired world-federation, with ties of mutual love, sym- 
pathy, friendship, and union to the greatest abiding happiness of mankind. 

With these few words I declare the Conference open. 


VII — FELICITATIONS TO HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 
By Prof. S. Radhakrishnan 

It is my great privilege to offer a most cordial vote of thanks to the Maharaja 
of Benares for his gracious presence and the noble sentiments which he has uttered 
in opening this conference. I have no doubt that these sentiments will inspire 
all our deliberations and we would recognise that physical development or in- 
tellectual efficiency, important as they are, do not constitute the end of educa- 
tion. It is the spiritual life that really matters. On behalf of the Conference 
I thank His Highness for his great kindness in coming and opening it. 

, VIII— WELCOME SPEECHES 
1 — Hindu University’s Welcome 

By The Pro-Vice-Chancellor Prof. A. B. Dhruva, m.a., i.e.s. (Retd.) 

In the absence of the Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University it is 
my proud privilege to offer a hearty welcome to the delegates of this Conference. 
The Vice-Chancellor has just sent the following message which I have been com- 
missioned to read out to you. “As Chairman of the Reception Committee I offer 
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you, delegates and visitors at the Educational Conference, a most cordial wel- 
come to tills ancient city of learning, I must, regret that owing to my ill-health 
I am unable to reach you personally today, but I hope I shall have the pleasure 
of meeting you before the conference is over. I wish the conference every suc- 
cess.” (Loud Cheers) 

Ladies and gentlemen, we all miss the genial personality and the eloquent 
voice of Pandit Malaviyaji on this occasion. But I may tell you that his enthu- 
siasm was so great to come to this conference that he had to pay the penalty. 
Two days ago when I went to him I found that he was well able to undertake 
a journey. He expressed himself so enthusiastically about his coming to this 
conference that those who are interested in his health and his medical advisers 
said that they would not permit him to journey to Benares, as he would not be 
able to resist the temptation of conaing to this conference. 

To the eloquent words which have come from the Maharaja Sahib regarding 
Benares being the proper seat of learning which should be the venue of this con- 
ference, I will just add a word or two. As you are aware Hindu civilisation is 
best represented in Benares. The civilisation of the Punjab, of the Rig Vedic 
times, was no doubt pure-blooded but it became full-blooded only when it entered 
the Gangetic valley. The movement, which began near Delhi in Arj'avarta, 
reached its completion only in Benares. It was here that the Aryans came into 
direct contact with non-Aryans and it gave rise to the gospel of Gautama Buddha 
which spread, as you are aware, into the far distant parts of Asia. It extended to 
the south-east as far as the Caspian Sea and towards the East and in the North as 
far as the confines of Siberia, The cradle of this great movement is to be found 
in Benares. 

But the Buddhistic countries are not the only countries of Asia. I recog- 
nise that my brothers of the Islamic countries have a proper share in Asia and 
Asiatic education (hear, hear). I extend to them a very warm welcome and I 
may say that although Benares Is by no means the most appropriate place in this 
province, it is only one of the many places where the venue of this conference 
c.an very well take place. But I may point out that in no other part of the 
country, neither in the south nor in the west of India, are the two cultures so 
well fused together as in the United Provinces. It is here that not only litera- 
ture, nor only arts but even the manners and customs of the people have been 
fused together most, successfully and I wish that this is going to be a beginning 
of that great movement of fusion which should come about in the near future 
between the Islamic and the Hindu cultures. 

Once more on behalf of the Benares Hindu University I bid a veiy^ hearty 
welcome to the delegates of this conference. 

2 — ^Working Committee’s Welcome 
By The CHAinxtAN, Hon’bee Raja Sir Motichand, Kt., c.i.e. 

I am here before you this afternoon, owing to the illness of the revered 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Pt, Madan Mohah Malaviya. If he had 
been veil he would have Welcomed you in his charming manner. I think no one 
t iroughout the length and breadth of India has done so much for the cause of 
education as Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. His very life has been a sermon on 
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self-sacrifice, devotion to duty and singleness of purpose. That owing to his 
recent illness and consequent weakness he should have been compelled to be absent 
for a long time is nothing short, of a calamity to the Conference and a source of 
pain to the organisers and workers. 

The cynics have been telling us that India is the land of castes and creeds, 
that Asia has no problem of its own and that there does not exist any unity of 
pmrpose in this vast continent. It is no use arguing with them. But if there 
be any serious-minded person among them who thinks in that way, let this Con- 
ference be a challenge to him. Let him see how we have made it possible for 
people from distant New Zealand on the one side, and Japan on the otherj people 
from China, Ceylon, and Burma to undertake such an arduous journey to be 
in our midst. It is. a matter of gratification to find that delegates are here on 
behalf of the United States of America. * 

India produced the Great Gautam Buddha who is worshipped all over Japan, 
China, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon and Burma. Scholars Like Dr. Bhagwan Das will 
teU you about the unity of Asiatic thought. It was in Asia that Jesus and Mo- 
hammad, two of the greatest Prophets of the World, were born. This fact alone 
goes a long way to prove that Asia has been the cradle of Spirituality. 

My duty, however, is only to accord a hearty welcome to all those who have 
taken the trouble to come to Benares to attend this Conference. Benares is an 
ancient city and may fail to provide modern comforts, I am, therefore, not sure 
whether we will be able to serve the delegates to the extent our duty enjoins 
us to do. But I can only assure them that we will do our level best to make them 
comfortable. I must thank His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, the first 
Citizen of this place, for his kind encouragement and patronage, the Municipal 
Board, Benares, for their willing co-operation, and numerous other friends, without 
whose assistance and guidance the Conference would not have been a success. 
It was providential that our townsmen, Pt. Ram Narayan Misra and Babu G.auri 
Shankar Prasad, and also our friend, the renowned Scout Commissioner, Pt. Sri 
Ram Bajpai who attended the World Federation of Educational Associations in 
Geneva in 1929, should have invited the All Asia Educational Conference to 
Benares. We were not free from misgivings if the Conference would prove 
suflaciently attractive at a time when India was struggling for freedom and at a 
place which was not comparatively rich. But we are proud to say that education 
has always been a distinguishing feature of Benares. It has ever been and is still 
a seat of learning. Its hospitality, therefore, judged from the material point of 
view, may not come up to the modern standard, but believe me when I say that 
every one of us here, from His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, our Chief 
Patron, who has accommodated a large number of guests in his palatial house down 
to the ordinary student, who is working as a Scout or a Volunteer, considers it 
his honour and privilege to be allowed to serve you all, who are our most wel 
come guests. 

Once more, I welcome you to this our Holy City and pray that your delibera- 
tions might result in creating and binding together an united Asia the once 

Glorious Jambudwip — on the rocky foundation of intellectual brotherhood which 
I hope, shall thrive from day to day. 

10 
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3 — ^U, P. Education Minister’s "Welcome 
By The Hon’ble Raja Bahadur Kushal Pal Singh, m.a., ll.b., m.l.c. 

It affords me very great pleasure indeed to extend to you all, on behalf of 
the organisers of this Conference as well as on my own behalf, a most cordial 
welcome. 

The occasion which has brought us together this afternoon is a unique one 
in the history of our country. To the majority of Indians, Benares, the sacred 
city of the Hindus and the home of ancient Indian culture and civilisation, is a 
name to conjure with. It was near this venerable city that Buddha unfolded 
the sublime principles of his religion, and it was here that Tulsi Das wrote his 
immortal version of the Knmayana and Kabir preached his inspiring doctrines of 
religious reform.' It was here that, the untiring efforts of Mr. V. N. Mehta, one 
of the ablest and most popular members of the Indian Civil Service in the United 
Provinces, gave a marked fillip to the useful work of village re-construction. To 
realize the value of Mr. Mehta’s work j'ou need only see the two villages Hardat- 
pur and Chiraigaon which are about 5 miles from this place. In the words of 
the poet, Mr. Mehta and Rai Bahadur Pandit Gursewak Singh Upadltyaya have 
made the desert blossom into a rose. The petty villages have improved beyond 
recognition and they are now the homes of happy, smiling, prosperous and healthy 
cultivators. It struck me when I visited these villages tliis morning that Mr. 
Brayne’s picture of an ideal Indian village falls very much below the actualities 
noticeable in these villages. Benares has passed through many vicissitudes of 
fortime, but through the grace of Vishwanath, the Almighty, she still continues 
to be the spiritual city, the city of mind, as radiant, as mysterious, as delicate 
and as splendid as she ever had been. It is, therefore, a matter of no mean grati- 
fication to us that in a city so rich with the associations of the past we have 
been able to convene today an educational conference, which has attracted dele- 
gates and visitors not only from the different provinces of India, bur also from 
distant countries like China, Japan, New Zealand, Burma and Ceylon. 

To me it is a matter of peculiar gratification that the delegates to this Con- 
ference will be able to know, from what they see here and elsewhere in these 
provinces, our progressive record in the matter of primary, secondary and higher 
education. For the dissemination of higher education we have in the United 
Provinces as many as five universities, namely the universities of Allahabad, Luck- 
now, Aligarh, Benares and Agra. The first four of these are universities of the 
unitaiy type and the last is an affiliating university. It is, as most of you know, 
an acknowledged fact that our universities do not compare unfavourably with 
the universities in the other parts of India. I feel sure that with the passage of 
time these universities will gain increased vigour and strength and strive after a 
gradual synthesis between all that is best in the East and the West. I hope, too, 
that the day is not far distant when higher education in the United Provinces 
Will be given a more practical turn, when more facilities will be provided for 
vocational training and there will be less exclusive concentration upon purely liter- 
ary courses. In this connexion I am glad to be able to tell you that we have at 
Dayalbagh in Agra an institution where the system of education is not divorced 
m the pecuhar genius, the ancient tradition, the mode of thought and the 
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daily lives of those whom it seeks to educate. The industrial organisation at 
Dayalbagh is one of the very best in India and it has certain unique features. 
Almost every article of everyday use is now being manufactured at Dayalbagh 
and I cannot overestimate the importance of the very valuable work that is being 
done there. Under the inspiring guidance of Sahibji Maharaj Anand Sarup, a 
unique personality and one of the greatest moral forces in modern India, this 
institution has been imparting education of a high standard not merely in the ordi- 
nary arts and sciences, but also in engineering, agriculture, dairying and industry. 

I hope most of you would try to see this splendid Institute before you leave the 
'United Provinces. 

In regard to secondary and primary education our progress during the past 
few years has, I think, been quite encouraging, due mainly to the indefatigable 
zeal and steadfast devotion to duty of Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, our distinguished 
Director of Public Instruction, whose valuable services to the cause of education 
will for ever be remembered with gratitude by the people of these provinces. 
His efforts to improve the quality of secondary education have met with signal 
success and I make bold to say that in general efficiency and in discipline most of 
the High Schools run by the State have no unjust reason to be proud. As I 
pointed out, in March last, in introducing the Educational Budget in the Legis- 
lative Council, the present policy of the'United Provinces Government, in regard 
to education, has two special features; 

"The first is that it is our aim that education in rural areas should bear a 
close relationship to the daily lives of the people. For this reason Government 
are extending as rapidly as possible the scheme for the Introduction of the teach- 
ing of agriculture in vernacular middle schools. Up to October, 1929, agricul- 
ture had been introduced in forty-five vernacular middle schools at an average 
rate of about ten a year. This vear there are 43 teachers of vernacular middle 
schools under training at the Bulandshahr Agricultural School. Thus next year 
the number will be increased by 43, bringing the total up to 88. But the intro- 
duction of agriculture in vernacular middle schools is not sufficient. The schools 
must be widely used for spreading throughout the whole province a knowledge 
of the elements of scientific agriculture, of public health and of rural economics. 
A wide dissemination of this knowledge will make rural life fuller and richer in 
every way. Our object is to spread this knowledge, which we may term rural 
knowledge, in practice as well as theory, through the agency of vernacular middle 
schools. But mere change in curricula will produce little result, unless a corres- 
ponding change takes place in the attitude of the teacher. "We have, therefore, 
made arrangements for training teachers of vernacular middle schools in this 
subject at the Naini Agricultural Institute and at the Bulandshahr Agricultural 
School. When these teachers return from the training classes to their districts, they 
will take for their schools the whole conununity in which they are living, 
not merely the children who ‘frequent the schools. Adult education is a part of 
their duty. It will not only make adults better and more useful members of 
society, but will also imbue them with a desire to keep their sons longer in school 
and to send their daughters to school. These teachers will play a part in rural 
uplift by improving the lot of the villager, not only by showing him what he 
should do and how he should do it, but also by helping him to do it. In the 
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villages in which they, are posted, an endeavour will be made to establish thrift 
and 'better-living’ societies. 

"The introduction of the subject, of rural knowledge in vernacular middle 
schools is in accordance with the views of the Hartog Committee expressed on 
page 108 of their report. No other province in India has yet introduced this 
subject in vernacular middle schools. In the budget for the year 1930-31 pro- 
vision has been made for the training of ninety teachers in this subject at the 
Agricultural Institute, Nainl, and the Agricultural School, Bulandshahr. Thirty- 
five teachers have already received training in rural reconstruction work at, Benares. 
Rural knowledge is being made a central subject in vernacular middle schools. 
To meet the demand for trained teachers we have received considerable assistance 
from the Agricultural Department at the Bulandshahr Agricultural School and we 
hope that we shall receive even greater assistance at the Gorakhpur Agricultural 
School when it is established. It Is the policy of Government also to encourage 
the establishment in rural areas of intermediate colleges teaching agriculture. A 
beginning has been made at Dayalbagh, Agra.” 

"Another special feature of the policy of Government is the effort that they 
are making to alleviate the unemployment of the middle classes. 'With this end 
in view we are expanding as rapidly as funds permit the teaching of manual 
training and Improving the teaching of drawing in secondary schools. The object 
of the training given through these subjects is to develop the skill of hand and 
eve in boys, to train them in accuracy, care and thoroughness and predispose to 
industrial pursuits boys with practical aptitudes. Since October 1928, 71 
teachers have been trained In manual instruction, 120 in drawing. Ten Go- 
vernment High Schools have been provided with equipment and staff to enable 
them to train not only their own pupils but also the pupils of neighbouring schools. 
Thirteen aided schools have been provided with equipment and 12 more will 
be provided with equipment in the year 1930-31, 28 teachers were 
trained in manual instruction for middle vernacular schools. In the year 1930-31< 
60 teachers of drawing will be trained, 20 teachers of manual Instruction. 
Centres have been equipped at Fyzabad and Almora and manual training classes will 
be opened at Moradabad, Bulandshabar, Jbansl and Etawah. In addition Govern- 
ment intends, as soon as funds are available, to take action on the lines recom- 
mended by Mr. Mackenzie in his report on the organization and working of juvenile 
employment commUtees In Great, Britain.” 

I have no desire, to tax your patience by enumerating in detail the various 
other aspects of education in the United Provinces and the splendid work that is 
being done at the Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, the Agricultural 
College and the Technological Institute at Cawnpore and the Medical College 
at Lucknow, Believe me we are toiling on in the performance of our duties, 
earnestly striving to overcome the difficulties that beset us and doing our best to 
prove that the education We impart not only trains and informs the intellects of 
our young men, but also helps to make them honest, industrious, happy and laW- 
abiding citizens. 

I voice, I believe, the opinions of you all when I say that we feel greatly 
onoured by^ the presence here today of His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, 
who is held in great esteem and affection by all classes of people. His Highness 
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belongs to a family wliich has a proud record in the pages of the history of India 
and it is indeed very kind of him to consent to be the patron of this Conference. 
We greatly appreciate His Highness’ culture, enlightenment and broad and states- 
manlike sympathy, and we thank him most heartily for the honour he has done 
us by associating himself with the work of this Conference. 

Our thanks arC also due to Pandit Ram Narain Misra, who went to Geneva 
last year to represent this country at the World Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations. It was he who invited, on behalf of the All-India Federation of 
Teachers’ Associations, the organisers of the World Federation to have a similar 
gathering in India, and it is mainly because of him that we have this Conference 
here today. 

I trust, you will find great interest in the splendid exhibition which Mr. 
Harihar Nath Wanchoo, one of our capable and energetic Inspectors of Schools, 
has so successfully organised and which Mr. Mackenzie, the Director of Public 
Instruction, will open tomorrow. 

I offer you, once again, a most hearty and respectful welcome. 

4 — All India Federation’s Welcome 
By The President, Principal P. Seshadri, m.a. 

I 

On behalf of the numerous teachers’ organisations of this country affiliated to 
the All-India Federation of Teachers’ Associations and also on behalf of the Board 
of Directors of the World Federation of Educational Associations, I extend a cor- 
dial welcome to all of you to the proceedings of this Conference. There are few 
cities in Asia, and perhaps in the whole world, which can boast of such an un- 
broken tradition of learning and culture as Benares and it is fitting that this ancient 
city should have been chosen as the scene of the first All-Asia Educational Con- 
ference. From the earliest recorded periods of history, Benares has been the intel- 
lectual capital of India and scholars and philosophers have flocked to this place, to 
establ ish the value of their discoveries, or t o draw fresh inspirat ion for the advance- 
ment of their learning. It was not without reason that when a new faith dawned 
upon Lord Buddha, he chose Saranath in the neighbourhood of this place for pro- 
claiming his great message to an astonished world. Nor is it surprising that a 
succession of Indian prophets and philosophers should have made their reverential 
pilgrimage to this ancient capital, as the culmination-oL.their..- quest— for Truth. 
Benares is hallowed by the memories of Shankara and Ramanuja, Chaitanya and 
Tulsidas, Kabir and a host of others and h ere is inspiration enough for people like 
us gathered from various parts of Asia, intent on the educational advancement of 
this vast continent. 

n 

The All-India Federation of Teachers’ Associations which has invited this 
Conference to India, was inaugurated about five years ago with aims which we have 
endeavoured to realise to the best of our capacity, through our affiliated bodies and 
our armual conferences. Establishing this institution, we stated our aims to be: 

1. To study educational problems with special reference to Indian con- 
ditions; 
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2. To work for the adequate realisation of the educational needs of 

India; 

3. To co-ordinate the working of the various teachers’ associations in the 

country; 

4. To safeguard and advance the interests of the teaching profession in 

India and to secure for it, its legitimate place in national life; 

5. To act as a vehicle of representation at international teachers’ confer- 

ences. 

During these five years, we have attempted to popularise the work of the 
Federation by holding conferences in various parts of India and have met till now 
in Cawnpore, Patna, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and have also become a part of 
the World Federation of Educational Associations which has aims almost similar 
to ours and which can be summed up in the ultimate purpose, of arriving through 
the spread of education, at a clos er und erstanding among the nations of the world. 

While recognising that our endeavours to consolidate the teaching profession 
in India were still incomplete and we had not any great achievements to our credit, 
we ventured last year to send a request, through our representatives attending the 
World Co.tjffj-fiorA of EAucarinnal Associations at Geneva, to be allowed to hold a 
regional conference for all Asia at this centre. We felt that this might furnish 
suitable occasion for tak ing stock of ou r educational progress and for useful con- 
sultation with representatives from other countries in the East. It is in pursuance 
of this invitation and its acceptance by the World-Fedferation, that we are here, 
to deliberate on various questions of educational interest, with special reference 
to Indian and Asiatic conditions. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that since we extended our invitation to the All- 
Asia Educational Conference, conditions should have rapidly changed in our 
country and it should have been inv olved in the thro p.; of a political struggle 
whose end does not seem to be within sight. Many of our distinguished leaders 
are in prison and we have also been deprived of the co-operation of a large number 
of others, including many ruling princes, as they have been in England for some 
time, attending the important deliberations of the Round Table Conference. In 
spite of these handicaps, we have persevered in our efforts at holding this Confer- 
ence, thanks to the work of the local Reception Committee and the co-operation 
of such distinguished patrons as His Highness the Maharajah of Benares, the Hon’bk 
Raja Sir Moti Chand and others. The Government of the United Provinces and 
the Government of India have also helped us, nor to speak of the large number 
of educationists all over this country who have com^ forward in ungrudging 
spirit to take part in our p rospective di scussions. Tlie Theosophical Society 
whose Indian headquarters are in our immediate neighbourhood and who are al- 
ways prepared to befriend any cultural movement, have also given us their assis- 
tance and frie nds too numerous to ment ion have made this Conference possible. 
We hope that when you finish the proceedings of this Conference and wend your 
way home, you will go back with the feeling that you have gained something by 
mutual contact with educational workers whom we hive succeeded in bringing 
together in such large numbers. 

m 

The adequate realisation of the educational needs of our country being one 
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of our primary aims, we are anxious to invite your help in solving some of the 
serious problems with which we are faced and which we have tried to indicate 
in the programmes of sectio nal me etings arranged for this conference. Our 
most serious problem is that of the illiteracy of our masses , though it cannot be 
said that they are entirely uneducated in some matters. It is a depressing reali- 
sation for us that the percentage of literacy is so low as fourteen in this country, 
excluding children under five, the figures for the literacy of women being un- 
fortunately much lower, amounting only to two per cent. We cannot even con- 
sole ourselves, that the bulk of our children of school-going age are receiving the 
benefits of education and our problem of illiteracy will therefore be solved in 
another generation, because the percentage of boys at school in relation to the 
total population is not even sevxn and in the case of girls it is not even two, 
while as is well-known, is usually reckoned as the school-going population 

of any country. The number of our boys in schools must be doubled and of our 
girls multiplied seven times, before we can claim that at least all our children 
are being educated, though many of us have been illiterate in our own generation. 
According to the calculations of the recent Hartog Committee, a recurring sum 
of twenty crores of rupees per year would be required to wipe off this illiteracy 
and all the statesmanship of our country will have to rack its brains to find a 
solution to this vexed problem. 

It is gratifying to find that the province of Bengal has boldly come forward 
to tackle this question by the passing of a new Primary Education Act, what- 
' ever faults one may find with the manner in which the measure was passed 
through the council. According to the provisions of this Act elementary educa- 
tion will be free and also compulsory all over Bengal in less than ten years. 
There will be a special primary education cess on land and other immovable 
.property of five pice on each rupee of annual value, and provision will be made 
for an expenditure of a crore and thirty lakhs of rupees every year on primary 
education. Without venturing to say that it is absolutely impossible to find any 
mo ney without a dditional taxation, or that economy:, in adm inistrative expenses 
cannot be effected, it may be confessed that the solution of this problem can be 
sought for, only along these lines, in other parts of India as well. Allied to this 
is the great question of the educati on of the adult , for we cannot afford to wait 
till educational programmes are put through for bringing all children of the 
school-going age within the four walls of a school-room and the children of to- 
day grow old enough to be the citizens of to-morrow. 

More and more education is not perhaps the cry, to the same extent, in the 
case of secondary schools which are more than 2,500 in number, educating about 
eight hundred thousand pupils, but we are confronted here with the need for 
considerable improvement, so that a hig h school certificate ma y imply a fairly 
complete education for the average individual e ither for turning his hands to 
some profession, or for the acquirement of real intellectua l illum ination which 
after all must be the end of all educational effort. Many of the social problems 
of this country, including that of the unemployment of the educated middle 
classes, which is lifting its threatening head in many places can perhaps be solved 
only by attention to this question. 

It is true that there can never be too much of university education in a 
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country, as is evidenced by the excellent example of the United States of America, 
but increased number is again not the special need of India to-day in the sphere 
of university education. With its eighteen universities, including Burma and 
the Indian States, and enrolment of nearly a hundred thousand students, it canttot 
be said to be inadequately provided, as far as centres of higher learning are con- 
cerned, but each of them has to advance immensely, before we can hope to 
compare with the facilities provided in -the better universities of the 
West. Founded in imitation of the University of London, as it was 
at one time, it is only recently that the universities have begun to realise 
at ail that they have other functions than the mere examination of students and 
the conferment of degrees. The provision of adequa te lib raries, resear ch f ellow- 
ships and the bringing into existence of a large band of scholars who can devote 
all their attention to advancing the bounds of human knowledge, a re condition s 
to which we are only still aspiring to conform in various degres. The atmos- 
phere of~intense residential life in a university implies expense not "only to the 
authorities, but also to the hundreds of young men who crowd into its hostels, 
but neither class is now in a position in this country to meet all the demands upon 
ir. Time was when the great traditions oi vniversity harning in India dreis 
many a devout pilgrim from the Far East, in search of the ever-growing fruits 
of knowledge and scholars also went out from Indian Universities spreading the 
knowledge they had mastered. It will be difficult to maintain that we have now 
reached such eminence again. , 


IV 

The provision of a complete plenary session for the consideration of women’s 
education is only some faint indication of the importance attached by us to that 
subject. The problem of women’s illiteracy is one of our greatest handicaps to 
progress, though as in most Asiatic countries, the women of this land have risen 
to some of the greatest heights of ideal womanhood and have shown a faith and 
devotion in their homes which may well be the envy of their Western sisters. 
Reahsing the need for this and also as an effective step to ensure the education 
of the coming generation, the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture recom- 
mended the granting of special scholarship to young mothers, for the education 
of a young mother is the education of an entire home and all the children who will 
come under its beneficent influence. The Hartog Committee has gone further 
and has recommended that the education of girls should have precedence over 
that of boys for sometime in all programmes of educational expansion. iHiW' 
racy is bad enough, but the present disparity in education between man 
woman is committing havoc in many an Indian home which would otherwise 
be a model of happiness. 

One of the most hopeful signs in connection with the future of women’s 
education in this country is the awakening of women themselves to the 
great need, as is evidenced by the annual conferences of the Indian 
Women’s Educational Association, under whose auspices there is to be an 
All-Asian Conference of Women at Lahore, closely following the proceedings of 
this Conference. We have worked in close co-operation and we hope that ladie* 
who have come to this Conference will also attend the other and do everything 
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in their power to see that sufficient attenti on is foc ussed on this problem wher- 
ever possible, for on its solution depends the future of this country. We shall 
all watch with special interest the establishment of the Central Training Insti- 
tute for "Women for which the Association has recently published plans. 

If we have not devoted a separate section of this Conference to the educa- 
tio n of the depressed classes, it is not due to any want of appreciation of its 
importance and we expect the subject to receive sufficient attention in the sections 
devoted to Primary Education, Adult Education, and Rural J|^ducation. It is 
obvious there can be no great future for a country which can hold down some of 
its own kith and Idn in ignorance, avoid ing the ir very touch as pollution. In 
spite of the social issues involved in the subject, we hope it will "be possible for 
us to do something for the educational advancement of the millions of people 
labelled as depressed classes in this country. 

That we are alive to the needs of educational experimentation and attention to 
theories of teaching is perhaps evident by the provision we have made for sections 
like those devoted to Montessori methods. Kindergarten and kindred subjects 
not to speak of the All-India Educational Exhibition which we have organised 
to demonstrate some of the practical aspects of educational work, and which 
Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, the Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces and 
till recently ofSciating Commissioner of Education with the Government of India 
has kindly consented to open. One of our most active sections this year will be 
the Library Section and there are also sections devoted to Health, Hygiene and 
Physical Culture, Parental Co-operation, and Teachers’ Training, in all of which 
we seek your active co-operation with a view to excha nging not es of expe ripn^o 

/ V 


The coming together of a larger number of educationists must conduce to 
a sense of solidarity among the members of the profession and advance one of th 
avowed aims of this organisation, the improvement of the conditions in which 
the teachers’ lot is cast, not so much In the interests of the individuals themselv 
as is sometimes wrongly imagined, but in the interests of education itself Th 
po or paym ent of the teaching profession is apparently a chronic complaint ’ l! 
the world, for we find that so early as in ancient Rome, Juvenal "raises his * ^ 
against this injustice, complaining in one of his satires, that nothing costs 
tleman of his time less than the education of his son and it is not worth Vl 
Ing a teacher of the young. In Ancient India the teacher had often to he^ f ^ 
food, cither directly or through his pupils. It has however been a 
modern times, by altered circumstances of material life and condit' ° 
ticularly bad in countries like India. The noble profession of teachi 'Pat- 

attract many people to whom the materia l things of this worD iv f 
as they will seek satisfaction in the pursuit of scholarship and in th 
lege of service as ends in themselves. But it is £utile_m think at 1 ^ Ptivl- 
times, of running the educational system of any great country onl tnodern 

of this noble impulse, nor is it consistent with the liighest strength 

itself. needs of education 

In the very' interesting report wdiich has just been, issued b 
Grants Committee in England, this subject is discussed in University 

teachers and a laowerful pica is put forward for the adeni, University 

11 payment of tlicT 
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services, pm^^rtin nAteW to the attractions of'- other profess ions. The remarks 
apply, of course, in varying measure to all grades of the profession: 

“Our general conclusion,” observes the report, “is therefore that in the matter 
of remuneration, the career of a University teacher should first of all offer to a 
man the prospect of marrying and maintaining himself and his family in such 
material comforts as are enjoyed by moderately, successful members of other 
learned professions, and of providing satisfactorily for the education of his children. 

It would be socia lly wast eful as well as u nfair to the individuals concerned, if 
access to the education which the University teacher provides for the children 
of others, were denied to his own, or were only obtainable for them by means of 
sacrifices on his part which should not be demanded of him, and are indeed likely 
to diminish his efficiency. In the second place, it should be recognised that if a 
University teacher is to retain the width and freshness of mind which are essen- 
tial to originaLinvestigation and teaching on the University plane, he needs some- 
tliing more than f^djj:lo.thjng_andj:h,eltet, and the_use.of the University library 
and laboratories. A scholar — to employ the term in its widest sense — ^needs a 
mod est hbrary of hi s own, he nee ds to belong to learned soc ieties and mix.tvit h his 
fello^v^workers in his own or kindred fields, and he usually needs, and always 
would be better, for some forei gn trav el. These things may be thought luxu- 
ries, in the sense that all too many people unfortunately have to do without them, 
but they are not, and should not be considered luxuries for University teachers, 
whose intellec tual resources will be definitely straitened by their absence. It is 
idle to expect the teachers to be free to give~the!r^wers of mind full play, if 
they find it necessary to accept an undesirably low standard of living or to 
supplement insufficient incomes by a disabling burden of extraneo us work .” 

Addressing the University of Agra the other day at its last Convocation, 
Sir Ross Barker sounded the same note when he observed; “A University must 
suffer in its teaching if the teachers arc not given abundant leisure for the pro- 
'Secution of their studies and while i t is impossible to pay teachers very high saia-” ' 
ries, it is important to remember that the acqusitio n of culture is expensive and 
that the University teacher should be in a position td^acquire the books which~ he 
ne eds and to enrich his mind' by travel." In spite of appearing to cloud the 
glamour of the usual talks about the nobility of the tcaclring profession and the 
need for sacrifice on the part of those who wish to enter it, it must be said that 
we stand for the improvement of his material conditions and providing him with 
the facilities necessary for efficient work. We hope that this Conference will 
thus also add strength to the status of the teaching profession in India. 

VI 

Before I conclude, I must offer the special thanks of the Federation to the 
educationists who have come from foreign countries, from Japan and China and 
even from Georgia and the Philippines. We wish it had been possible for a 
larger number of our profession to respond to our invitation even from sucb dis- 
tant countries, but we feel grateful f or t he op portunity we now have of meeting 
even a few of them. It is perhaps the first occasion, in modiTn times, when cul- 
tural representatives of various Asiatic countries are meeting on a common plat- 
form and the event may become historic, as one of the landmarks in the present 
awakening of Asia. Though the developments of modern civilisation have tended 
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IX— presidential address 

By PnOFHSSOR S. RADflAAKRISUXAN, M.A. 

University of Colctifla 

It is my first duty to thank the organisers of this Conference for 
the great honour they have done me in asking me to preside over 
the deliberation of the first All Asia Educational Conference. If 
some one more distinguished, more befitting the occasion, is not in 
this exalted position, please remember that it is not due to any lack of 
perception of the importance of this momentous gathering. It is 
because many of our distinguished citizens including the educa- 
tionists arc pre-ocenpied with politics at the present time and that 
is why one less distinguished, one who is not in a position to do 
honour and dignity to this chair, is now in this position. 

Again, I have to point out that on account of the shortness of 
notice I have not been able to prepare a set discourse for delivering 
on this occasion. I will, therefore, ask your indulgence for a few 
moments. 

As this conference is meeting under the World Federation of 
Education Associations, you may take it that it is not motived by 
narrow nationalism to the education of a wider horizon in drawing 
together only Asiatic States in bonds of friendship. It is only an 
instrument for furthering world co-operation. (Hear, hear.) 

Again, I may say that Asia and Europe, even though they arc 
divided, they arc not divided very' fundamentally. After all Ash 
and Europe arc beyond areas. They arc imperceptibly blended into 
one another. Many people regard Europe as a peninsula of Asia 
(hear, hear) . Again, if you will look at tlic races themselves, yon 
all know that the races which inhabit Europe are not fundamen- 
tally distinct from those which belong to Asia. You may take it, 
again, that racially Europe is a colony of Asia (laughter). 
rightly or wrongly there has been relatively an independent exist- 
ence of these two great continents and the river has carved out these 
differences by the slope of its journey. You do find that certain 
characteristics have been developed in Asia and certain other charac- 
teristics have been developed in Europe. Today, for example, if 
are going to divide, it is only in order to distinguish. We are not 
distinguishing in order to divide. The world has become much to^ 
small a place for anything except friendship to prevail (hear, hear). 
I think men have something very much more to do today than to 
kill one another. I, again, believe that we are likely to work np 
a great synthesis of the creative cultures of the East and the scienti- 
fic accomplishments of the West. 

We are now about to turn a new page in the history of the 
human race. What 'is lilcely to he written upon it depends, npt”' 
what the educators are going to do, on what we are going to make 
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of our young men and women who are today in schools and 
colleges. Are these two continents of Asia and Europe going to 
face each other as combatants or comrades? If it is the former, 
the world catastrophe which we had the other day is nothing in 
comparison with that eternal chaos which will be in the future. 
If it is the latter, if we are in a position to face the outstanding 
problems of this world socially, economically and politically in a 
mood of beneficent co-operation, then the magnificence of that 
achievement is one for which all, with greatest will and heart, 
ought to work. I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that we are on the 
eve of such a kind of world co-operation which will enable us to 
build up a humanity which will be more generous, a society less 
barbarous and individuals less enslaved. 

If the All Asia Conference holds its first sittings in this country 
— ^India — take it that it is appropriate for more reasons than one. 
The first and foremost reason is that India occupies a central posi- 
tion in Asia. If you want to know the typical Asia you have to 
come to India. It is here that you find religion which is supposed 
to be the characteristic feature marking out Asia from Europe. 
In this great land all the religious cultures have met. Though Islam 
did not spring from this land, still it is the country which has the 
largest body of Mohammadans in the world. Christian influence is 
also there and if a synthesis is likely to be effected it is only in this 
way where the two countries have come together to meet, perhaps to 
intermingle and bring about more harmony which will enable us 
to transform the present disorder into a more notable social order. 

I have no doubt, therefore, that you could not have chosen 
for this first session of the All Asia Educational Conference any 
other place- than India; and if you ask in India which is the best 
place where you can meet, I believe that Benares is a glorious city. 
My predecessors have dealt at great length with great enthusiasm on 
the glories of Benares. I agree with them. If you stand on this 
sacred soil 50 centuries look down upon you. It is here that you 
have an epitome of India— the beautiful river Ganges and the 
slums men produce on the banks of that river. That is India. I 
do not suppose you will disagree that we have not been able to 
bring about an effective synthesis. My predecessors have said that 
Hinduism was born here, watered, inspired and sanctified the dead 
and in spite of the vicissitudes of fortunes and the drippings of 
history the river flows on. Therefore you could not have chosen 
any other place than Benares for this first session of the All Asia 
Educational Conference (hear, hear) . • . 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you come to Benares, the question 
is likely to occur to you why is it that when the other civilisations 
of the world have passed away which were more or less coterminous 
with Benares, with the ancient civilisations of China and India, 
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these civilisations are still able to survive? There must be some- 
thing vital with regard to this ancient land of ours which has 
eluded the more forcible currents of the world. We may ask a 
question: what is it that contributes to its vitality? When you 
raise that question, you get the answer, 'it is because education has 
been based on a fundamental!}^ different motive.’ Great Britain 
has for its aim the enabling of its students to. become efficient 
as citizens. Civic virtues and community life train them for that. 
That has been the ideal of the Great Britain Institutes. If you 
come to Germany, it is pure learning and systematic thought. If 
you come to France it is intellectual culture. But if you come 
to India or any part of its civilisation whether it is Islam, Chris- 
tianity or Hinduism, whatever the civilisation may be, here the 
greatest emphasis had been laid down on the supremacy of spiri- 
tual values (hear, hear) . We are called upon to train ourselves for 
that — the highest kind of life. The self of man is not to be confused 
with his physical body; it is not to be confused with his reason or 
intellect. There is something deeper than intellect, deeper than the 
body — the Real Self which is the Highest. To aim at that and to 
make it a living presence is to train yourself through purity of life 
and conformity. That has been the aim of Ethics, To live yourself 
in the pattern of that Eternal Beauty has been the consummation of 
your ascetic deeds. To enable you to understand that fundamental 
spirit has been the aim of true education. It is that that has enabled 
the Asiatic civilisation to come down to this day and possess this 
vitality. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you turn to the west, you find enor- 
mous scientific developments. You find there again more social 
virtues which we have to receive and from which we have to learn. 
There is absolutely no question about it. But in spite of its in- 
tellectual advancement and scientific developments we see results 
of conflict and chaos all round. A great Mohammadan teacher said: 
'To fly across the air is no miracle, because the dirtiest flies do it 
(laughter). To cross the river without a bridge or a boat is no 
miracle for a blind terrier can do it. But to arrest anguish or 
I human thought can be done only by cultured souls.’ 

Well, it is therefore culture which is much more important 
than any of these things. Intellectual efficiency, physical deve- 
lopment — all these things are quite important. But much more 
imporatnt than these is the culture of the soul. It is the tilling, the 
cultivation of your inner life, it is the training of your emotions 
which be in you so as to make you develop a kind of fellowship; 
it is the brotherhood; it is what we call evolution. If you ask me 
in what exactly culture consists, I would say: Culture is what 
remains with you. I think it is that complacency of mind, that 
flexibility of disposition, that hospitality to ideas, that capacity to 
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enter into others’ sorrows and experiences. It is that that consti- 
tutes a truly cultured man. If your emotions are low, if your 
hearts are corrupt, however learned you may be 3''ou are essen- 
tially coarse, ignorant, earth-bound, blind of soul, you are not a 
cultured man (cheers) . 

For the’ question in what exactly culture consists, I would 
again appeal to you to turn to the ancient scriptures of all religions 
which took their source in this vast land of Asia where we have 
made that study to have inner radiance, sweetness of temper and 
inner illumination. That is what culture really is. It is the func- 
tion of all great literature to enable you to acquire that humanity of 
temper, that sweetness of disposition. When you study the great 
masterpieces of literature — the Hamlet, Macbeth and Othello — why 
is it that you are struck by them? Hamlet looks at life and death, 
■ and wonders which is worse. Macbeth concludes his own story by 
saying his idle tale full of sound and furj'^ seeking nothing. Othello 
confused, accuses himself and makes a mess of it, disorder, passion, 
insanity, violence, call it what you will. All these reveal to us 
something of the immense capacitj^ of the human soul for suffer- 
ing and isolation. Is there not that kind of absolute congruity 
between the circumstances in which they found themselves and the 
actions which they actually performed? Culture is not mere 
learning; it is discrimination, understanding of life. The cultured 
man carries a certain grace, a certain refinement, a certain distinc- 
tion which redeems him from the sterile futility of aimless struggle. 
Culture is not a pose of intellect, or a code of convention but an 
attitude of life which finds nothing human, alien, common or un- 
clean. It is also absolutely essential that we should have that 
fundamental kinship with all the souls, even those who are supposed 
to be socially unsuccessful. A man who is enthely indifferent to the 
misery and poverty surrounding him, to the general stringency of 
life, to the dumb pangs of tortured bodies and the lives submerged 
in the shadows is essentialh'^ a failure, though the world may call 
him more successful. Unless there is that kind of humanity find- 
ing us to the most depraved individual, to the worst criminal so to 
saj", wc are not regarded as trul}'^ cultured. We must know that 
every individual has his startling interest and the worst criminal 
is unique to his thumbprints as he knows to his cost. It is therefore 
essential to realise the solidarity of the human community and have 
human relations with him whom the world passes by as the lowly 
and the lost but who has got irreplaceable worth locked up in him- 
self. It is, therefore, our duty, who arc called cultured, to rouse 
the divine possibility latent in him. Those who are superiors, if 
they humiliate the frightened and strike them down, cannot be 
regarded as truly cultured. They arc abusing their opportunities, 
they arc exploiting our ignorance and poverty and our necessitous 
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circufn'tsnco. Tlsc truly cultured mnn is lie who respects our 
'^ensitivc feelings, forgives our mistakes, forgets our wrongs and 
v.'lio sees tlic divine spark burning in ever}' one of us. Goethe has 
said; 'There is not a single crime which I would not have com- 
mitted the older I grow the more tolerant do I become.” 

Every one ought to s.iy we must have that kind’ of confused 
humr.nity developed in us so long as our education does not enable 
us to require that humanistic outlook, so long as our education does 
not make us fcci to our reason. You might givg us great pro- 
fcsdnnal ski!!, great intellectual efficiency, but if it hurts our deepest 
■-ouls, that education is not a successful kind of education. 

So 1 would regard savcctncss of temper as the Erst essential 
to .any kind of real culture. 

If our institutions do not help us to acquire that humanistic 
outlook they cannot be regarded as trul}’’ successful. Matthew 
Arnold has given us two marks of culture, Sweetness and Light. 
Weil, light is not merely sanity of outlook, the light of mind, the 
inner illumination. It is essential to have that sanity of outlook, 
liut we should not at the same time be clinging to the past. By 
clinging to the glorious past, the lingering past, the more humiliated 
wc feel about our present today. It is because that it has not been 
correctly understood as to what is the spirit of the past, that is why 
wc arc in this position today. Unless wc develop that kind of sanity 
of outlook, tiiat sense of discrimination, we cannot call ourselves 
as men really sane. The radical revolutionary who tells us 'let 
us sv.'ccp away the p.ist ,ind build on afresh’ is .is absurd as the 
r.idical reactionary who says 'let us sweep away the whole present 
.ind go b.’xk.' Ir is within the circumstances forced for us by the 
past that we have to build the future more worthy of the past. 

More sweetness, mere light of mind arc not enough. Wc must 
have the strength to tr.inslatc our thoughts into actuality. ^\T 
require not merely a gentle disposition, a sane outlook, but we 
require a strength of mind to dare and adventure. Unless wc have 
got that capacity to undertake risks our education cannot be consi- 
dered .as successful. Tlicrc is a legend that ghosts do not speak 
until they drink blood; even so our noble dreams do not get ac- 
complished except througli the blood of our hearts. It is neces- 
sary for us to develop that grc.it capacity for cvctything, that 
enormous strength which will enable us to dare and do what our 
light, sweetness of temper induces us to do. It Is said in one of the 
.indent texts — Upanishads — that the very God before He was able 
to actualise mighty possibilities had to perform fapas. 

'He pertormed taptn; having performed iapas, he produced 
all this wliatroevcr.” It is through fapas, through the inward 
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travail of the spirit, that, anything great can be achieved. The 
Rishis of ancient India were men famous for their tapas. They 
knew no fear, feared no death. Buddha left his palace to suffer. 
Christ is a Man of Sorrow. None who has not suffered to the 
utmost gets to the foundation of reality. Nothing in this great 
world is achieved unless it be through suffering and the capacity to 
sacrifice. This is the great lesson which has come down to us. 
If our education is to fit us to take our place in the social com- 
munity, if we are to preserve our great ancient heritage, it is neces- 
sary to develop those three ingredients — sweetness of temper, sanity 
of outlook and strength of mind. To these may be added patience, 
wisdom and courage. Unless we have these ideals strongly 
developed in us it is impossible for us to either survive or build up 
a future more in consonance with our past. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you develop that kind of culture, you 
will be able to realise that so far as the true soul of man is concerned 
there is no such thing as East or West. The naked soul is one. 
It is something which binds you to your brothers and sisters; it 
will make you feel so long as one man is not free. So long as a 
community is enslaved you belong to it; it will enable you to 
build a much better world than the wide world in which we are 
actually surviving. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you have all your problems of educa- 
tion. Principal Seshadri has dealt with some of the biggest prob- 
lems which are agitating us today. But I thought as the President 
of a general conference it was not necessary for me to enter into 
details but to draw a cursory sketch pointing out the fundamentals 
of real culture on which the whole Asiatic system was based. If it is 
only adopted we will be able to survive, to preserve our heritage, 
transmit it to others and assimilate also from whatever they have 
to give us. It is by so doing, we will be able to build up a richer and 
a better humanity, a better India and a better Asia. By building 
up a better India and Asia, you will be able to build up a better 
world. 


X— MESSAGES, 1930 
i’ I — Non-Indian Messages 

1. Asiatic Meeting in U. S. A: 

On November 30 a representative group from Persia, Transjordania, 
Iraq, Palestine, Syria and India met at a luncheon meeting organised by 
Mr. Hcmendra K. Rakhit, Editor of the "Hindustanee Student,” the ofiScial organ 
of the Hindustan Association of America, Inc., to discuss practical ways and 
means to facilitate cultural intercourse and social contacts between these countries, 
and to express the group’s sympathy with the aims and objects of the First 
12 
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Ali-Asia Educational Convention to be held at Benares on December 26 to 
December 30, 1930. The resolution, given below was passed at the meeting and 
I take great pleasure in forwarding it to the Conference. Due to 111 hc.alth, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was unable to attend the meeting but he sent an 
inspiring message. 

The Resolution P.asscd 

"We, the representatives of India and several countries of Western Asia take 
this opportunity to congratulate the conveners of the First All Asia Educational 
Conference to be held at Benares, India, on December 26, 1930. We wish the 
Conference success and fervently hope that effective steps will be taken by this 
Conference to bring about a closer cultural and spiritual relationship between 
the Asiatic countries through such media as Education, Travel and Research. 

"Most of the signators have received invit.itions to attend the Conference 
but distance precludes their active participation in the deliberations of the Con- 
ference. They, however, remain deeply interested in the outcome.” 

Signed: 

Persia: Alirza Issa Kahn Sadiq, Director of Public Education, Persian 
Government; Hashim Hussein. 

Iraq; Miss Emct Said; Mohamed Jamali, Professor of Education, Bagdad. 

Syria: Habib Kurani; Albert Rihani; Rafik Ashsha. 

Transjordania: Michel Haddad; Ralph Haddad. 

Palestine: Abd Shoman. 

India: Dr. Kalidas Nag, Professor of Calcutta University, now lecturing 
in the U. S. A. under the auspices of tlic International Education, New York; 
Pandit Jagdish Chandra Chatterjee, Director of Institute of Vcdic and Allied 
Research, New York; Daniel Jivanayakam, Professor of Education, Teachers 
Twining College, South India; Trimbak Tclang of Benares; K. N. Kini of tlie 
Mysore Educational Service; Hemcndra K. Rakhit, Editor, "Hindustanee 
Student,” New York. ' 

2. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, U. S. A; Greetings. Good wishes. Regret 
absence. 

3. Dr. C. H. Williams, U. S. A: 1 am writing to request that you convey 
to the All Asia Educational Conference at Benares my greetings and my best 
wishes. It is a great disappointment to me that I have not been able to make 
arrangements by which I could leave my work at the University of Alissouri to 
be in attendance at your meeting. However, I sliall be present in spirit and 
shall await with greatest interest the news informing me of its success. Please 
convey to all the delegates present at this conference my very great interest 
in their proceedings and my strong hope that out of the deliberations will come 
many things of greatest importance in the educational affairs of Asia. Also 
kindly extend to all the delegates present hearty invitation to attend the fourth 
Biennial Conference of the World Federation which will be held at Denvar, 
Colorado, from July 27 to August 1, 1931. 

4. Colonel J. M. Mitchell, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., Dunfermline: The 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees send s'ery cordial greetings to the members of 
the All Asia Educational Conference assembled in Benares, and in particular 
to those who are interested in the work of the Library Service Section. 
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During the past fifteen years they have been intimately concerned with the 
very remarkable progress which has been made in Library work in this country. 
The period has witnessed the almost complete extension of a County Library 
Service, a very marked development in the work of Town Libraries, the crea- 
tion of the National Lending Librarj’ which acts as a central reserve, and an 
almost phenomenal increase in the influence and efficiency of the Library Asso- 
ciation. 

5. Mr. Carl H. Milam, Lf. S. A ; It is with great satisfaction that we 
note that the First All Asia Educational Conference has a Section devoted en- 
tirely to Library Service. Please accept from me, therefore, on behalf of the 
American Library Association, cordial best wishes for the success of the Confer- 
ence and allow me to express further the hope that the Library Service Section 
will achieve results which mat'' lead to the eventual establishment of universal 
library opportunities in the participating countries. 

6. Mary Gould Davis, U. S. A: It is very difficult to express a piece 
of work as vital and human as the public library movement for children in 
words. If any members of the All Asia Conference are coming to America, will 
you gh'e them an introduction to me, and I will see that they are given oppor- 
tunities to observe the work in the New York Public Library or in the Public 
Libraries of any of our larger cities. A week of observation will tell them 
more than all the books that were ever written! 

If there is anything further that we can do for the Conference I hope 
that you will tell us. We are deeply interested that the subject has come up 
for discussion in India, and are eager to do all that we can. 

May we wish the Conference the greatest possible success? 

7. Mrs. Mildred Othmer Peterson, Iowa: I am very much interested in 
learning about First All Asia Educational Conference and think that it should be 
a marked step forward in Education in India. Everyone is interested in your 
great country and the things that you are accomplishing. Will you kindly 
extend my greetings to those in attendance at the library service section. I am 
very much interested in this conference and would be happy to learn of the 
results of it. 

8. Anita M. Flosteller, U. S. A: Please accept our congratulation on the 
occasion of the First Educational Conference and our best wishes for the success 
of this important meeting. 

9. Julia A. Robinson, Iowa: My best wishes for the success of library work 
in India. 

10. Miss Annabel Forter, Seattle: My best wishes for a very successful 
Conference. 

11. Mr. Melvill Dewey, Lake Placid, Fla: In a lyf veri ful of inspirations 
I stil found a nu thrU in reading yur notis of the All Asia Education Con- 
ference and special! about its librari servis sektion. All nations ar cuming 
rapidlt to understand that we shal never atain a betr world mereli by laws, 
police and soldiers. Sumhow we must make peopl prefer the betr things and 
that is education. 

I hav for over JO j'cars been preachin the gospel that the skool ar onli 
Yz of education and that the corner stone of the 2d part is the publik librari. 
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We Iiav y groups of skools; elementari, sccondari, hycr, profesional and tcknikal 
and crowning all our great universities. In tkc same way we hav S groups in 
the other part of education. Most important is what ciirns from reading 
including both boolts and periodikals. Tiien cum museums of art, histori and 
syence including all that education that cums from seeing without the inter- 
vention of languaj. Then ther is the great field of extension teaching covering 
all the instruction given outsyd the ordinari skools from kindergarten to univer- 
siti. This includes sumr, vakation and corcspondcncc skools, pulpit and forum. 
Tlien ther ar the meni thousands of studi clubs which make up the group of 
mutual help and fynali, least important but stil to be rememberd, the tests and 
credentials which giv a kynd of mental yard stik with which to mezur pro- 
gress. I establisht 40 years ago the 1st government dpt to rokognyz this 
other ka of education. I called it 'home education’. It has grown and in the 
last S years aktiv, agresiv work has gone on widely under the name of 'adult 
education.’ I prefer my name 'home education’ bccauz it is for the youth as 
wel as for adults and represents all of education outsyd the regular skools. In 
thm the skool is the chief concern, even then they w'ork out of skool hours. 
In 'home education’ most peopl hav their regular vocations which ar their chief 
concern whyl home education uses the evenings, holidays and vacations to can 
forward the education which meni of them got onli partiali from the skools. 

The librari asociatlon yu ar starting is the natural hub round w'hich the 
other features wit gro. Later yu w'il hav a skool for training librarians and 
each year this broad vu of education will take deeper hold in Asia. 

Giv a mesa) of warm congratul.ations to yur All Asia Conference. It is 
the begining of a movement certain to gro stedili in usefulness to tlie great 
peopls who liv in the cuntrks which wer the cradl of the human race. 

12. Mr. Guy W. Keeling, London: Will you please convey to 
the Library Science Section of the First All Asia Educational Conference .at the 
meeting to be held at Benares the cordial greetings of the Library Association, 
and very best wishes for the success of the Conference. 

13. Dr. E. A. Baker, London; We in the School of Librarianship 

are keenly interested in the forthcoming Conference, and my colleagues join me 
in sending you our greetings and wishing you all success. 

14. Dr. Cyril L. Burt, London: Every good wish for the success 
of your Conference. 

15. Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., Croydon: I hope, your 
Conference will be a great success. 

16. Herr Walter Hofmann, Leipzig: With all good wishes for a 

good success of your First All Asiatic Education Conference, I beg you to 
deliver at least to the Librarian members of the Conference my kindest regards. 

17. Mr, T. P. Sevensma, Geneva: My good wishes for the success of 

your Conference. 

18. The General Secretary, the Maseryk Institute, Czechoslovakia; This 
Maseryk Institute for Adult Education wishes you most success in your noble 
work for a higher cultural standard of the Indian peoples. 

19. Mr. Eulogio B. Rodriguez, Manilla: I desire to congratulate 
you and your colleagues most sincerely for the happy idea of holding the 
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Conference; and I would gladly have the National Library represented therein, 
were it only possible for us to do so. As circumstances now are, we must be 
satisfied with wishing you a complete success. 

20. Mr. Luther B. Bewley, Director of Education, Philippine: We 
will bring your Conference to the attention of our teachers and encourage 
those who may be able to attend to do so. 

21. Mr. F. Benitez, Mamlla: We will do our best to send a 
delegation as we would like to have our National Federation of Teachers repre- 
sented in this Conference. I have given a good deal of publicity in our press 
to this matter in order to interest teachers in this country. 

22. Rev. Bishop Georges S. Arundale, Australia: It will be impossible 
for us to be in Benares this year as our duties keep us in this part of the world. 
But I avail myself of your kind desire to send you and the important Con- 
ference which will be held in Christmas at Benares my most hearty good- 
wishes. I have been lecturing recently in Australia and New Zealand on the 
great message to education that India has to give to the western world. I have 
endeavoured to point out that the ancient Indian system of education contains 
all the essential ideals the West needs and for which the West is groping. So 
I feel that even though far away from you I am furthering the objects of our 
conference. I wish I could be present personally for I am intensely interested 
in education and especially in its Eastern presentation. 

23. Count Hirotaro Hayashi, Tokyo, Japan: I am very sorry to 
inform you that I shall be unable to be present at your great meeting this 
Christmas owing to the fact that I shall be very much occupied in the House 
of Peers of which I am a member. I hope the meeting will have an effective 
success for the promotion of the Asiatic education in general. 

24. E. Noguchi, Tokyo, Japan: We heartily appreciate your movement. 
It is really useful and will prompt the 'welfare of Asia. We are expecting much 
from your movement and hope that all of us will do our best to achieve its ideal 
of International Friendship through education. 

25 . Yoshishige Kaino, Keijo, Japan: I highly appreciate your promotion 
of such a conference for the cause of education in the east and the cultivation of 
internal goodwill for the welfare of the world. I hope heartily great success to 
your conference. 

26. Mr. Gintaro Daikuhara, Tokyo, Japan: I wish you to convey our 
hearty greetings to all delegates at the Conference. 

27. Mr. J. Kai, Imasawa, Tokyo, Japan: It is very timely to hold such 
a conference at such a time and in such a country as yours. I wish it will be the 
first Pan-Asian educational conference in the name and reality. 

28. S. Sakol, Japanese Consul General, Calcutta: I appreciate highly the 
noble work which you have undertaken for the promotion of educational activi- 
ties of the countries in the east and earnestly hope that your Conference will be 
a great success, bringing about a new era of progress and prosperity to all those 
concerned. 

29. Mr. Tooru Takahashi, Seoul: India is a very interesting country for me, 
as I have studied Buddhism for a long time. 

30. Secretary to The Minister of Education, China: The Minister re- 
grets his inability to find time to attend the Conference* and wishes it success. 
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3 1. Mr. H. C, Zen, Peiking, China: Although I shall not be able to par- 
ticipate in the Conference in person, let me assure you that my sympathy and 
spirit are always with you and your organisation. Meanwliile I am forwarding 
your message to my friends in this country' with the hope that some of them 
may be able to arrange for attending the Conference. My best wishes for your 
success. 

32. Mr. L. C. Walmsley, China: I am very sorry that neither time nor 
money permits my taking such a long journey. 1 am sure it will be Very much 
worthwhile and I wish you every success and encouragement in your work in 
connection with it. 

33. Mr. F. Dickin-son, West China Union University: By the time this 

reaches you the history of this splendid attempt to find out the facts and make 
plans for the future will have been written deep in the lives of many who attend- 
ed it We are probably facing some of the problems which you have 

found ways out. 

34. Mr. Timg-Li Yuan, China: I avail myself of this opportunity to send 
you cur best wishes for the success of the Conference. 

35. Lillian Thomason, Shanghai: I congratulate 3 'ou on this forward 
movement of Asia. 

36. Dr. P. W. Kuo of China from U. S. A: I regret that my duties pre- 
vent me from accepting your kind invitation. I wish you very successful con- 
ference. 

37. Mr. Fang Si Sun of Schantung from Jena, Burgweg, Germany: 1 
wish great success to the Conference. 

38. The Consul of China, Kangoon: T regret, that 1 will not be able to 
attend the Conference owing to pressure of work. 1 wish the Federation every 
success. 

39. Mr. C. F, Leo, Consul General of China, Calcutta: I regret to state 
that I shall not be free to avail myself of the pleasure to be present at }mur coming 
Conference. I sincerely trust that your conference will be a great success and 
the result of which will bring forth closer relationship and mutual benefit and 
understanding among Eastern Countries. 

40. The Director of Education, Hong Kong: I .am sending to you my 
Annual Report of 1929. I wi.sh success to the Conference. 

41. Main Secreury of the Teachers’ Association, Dutch East Indies: I 
thank you for your kindness in sending an invitation and communicate to you 
that I directly wrote an article for our magazine in which the Conference is des- 
cribed and your address is published. 1 wish the conference every success. 

42. Vice-President of The Department of Public Instruction and Culture, 
Dutch East Indies: I beg to express you my thanks for your kind invitation to 
assist the Benares Conference. To my sincere regret however I shall be pre- 
vented from joining it. I have the honour to enclose a brief survey of the 
educational system in which I hope you will find all the data required for the 
purpose. 

43. Le Provoiseur du Lycee Albert Sarraut, Hanoi: I pray for the success 
of this interesting reunion. Unhappily my professional duties impede me from 
leaving Indo-China at that time. 
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44. Secretary, Ministry of Public Instruction, Siam: I am instructed by 
His Highness the Minister of Public Instruction to thank you for your kind in- 
vitation. I have forwarded under a separate cover the necessary reports and I wish 
the All India Federation every success in the forthcoming Conference. 

45. Mr. Khun Deb Pernadera, Siam: Library movement in this country 
is still in its infancy and the only library worthy of mention is the National 
Library. I wish the First All Asia Educational Conference every success. 

46. Mr. C. de M. Kellock, Consul-General for Siam, Calcutta: I much regret 
that owing to a previous engagement, I am unable to attend the conference. 

47. Mr. M. B. Prior, M.A., M.L.C., Consul for Siam, Rangoon: I regret 
owing to other engagements I am unable to accept your invitation. 

48. Harivadan Sharma, Rangoon: Regret. Unable to attend. Wish 
Conference success. 

49. C. O. John Veyangoda, Ceylon: Education is the foundation of all 
human activities. I wish the conference all success and believe it will bring about 
mutual understanding and feeling of goodwill among the different nationalities 
and spheres of our noble profession. Bande Matram! 

50. 1. Mathews, Candy, Ceylon: May success attend the Conference! 

51. Sardar Ali Mohammad, Minister of Education, Afghanistan: The 
Ministry of Education is highly grateful to you for your kind invitation. It 
would have very gladly accepted it, had it not been for the recent revolution wliich 
totally upset the affairs of this country. At present it is too busy with restora- 
tions and reforms to take active part in it and, should, therefore, be excused. 
Moreover, during this catastrophe, most of our scholars were scattered all over the 
country and some of them were even obliged to take refuge abroad, and owing to 
the heavy loss sustained by them so far they h.avc not resumed their previous duties. 
It would be rather impossible for them to attend the Conference. The Ministry 
ot Education and the Afghan Government wish you every success. 

52. Sardar Abdul Rauf Ivlian, Royal Afghan Consul, Karachi: The 

Atghan Consul thanks you for your kind invitation but regrets that owing to 
a very important and official engagement he is unable to attend the function. 
He wishes the Conference ever)' success possible. 

)3. A'lr. C. H. Allan, Persia: I appreciate your kind invitation, and wish 
you every success. 

54. Mr. M. M. Ispahan!, Consul for Persia, Calcutta: I thanlt you for 
your invitation, but I regret owing to previous engagement I shall not be able to 
attend the Conference. I wish success to the Conference. 

5 5. Inspector General of Education, Iraq: I thank you for your kind 
invitation but we are not in a position to send any delegates at this occasion. 

56. The Minister of Education, Iraq: My best wishes for the success of 
the Conference. 

57. Mr. Anis Salloum, Damascus: An educational Conference of tlus 
kind is certainly well-worth attending and supporting. Owing to ill health 1 
iind it impossible to accept your kind invitation. My best wishes for the success 
of the Conference. 

58. Ti'.c President, American University, Beirut: My best wishes for the 
success of the Conference. 
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59. The Director of Education, Palestine: I greatly regret that it will not 
be possible for me to attend personally or to send a representative from this 
department. I wish all success to the Conference. 

60. Mr. W. J. Farell, Palestine: I regret that pressure of work here will 
prevent me from personally attending your Conference, but I take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing it every success. 

61. Mr. M. Ben-David, Tlie Hebrew University, Jerusalem: We are in 
receipt- of your kind invitation. Unfortunately there is no possibility that a 
member of our staff will be present at the conference. We regret this very much as 
we are well aware of its importance for the creation of a common cultural con- 
sciousness among the nations in the near and far East. Wc wish the conference 
every success in the noble task it has set itself and congratulate the All India 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations on their initiative in creating this instrument 
of mutual understanding and co-operation. 

62. The Jewish Agency for Palestine: It is with great regret that the 
Department of Education of the Jewish Agency for Palestine finds itself unable, 
owing to considerations of time and space, to participate in the First All-Asi.i 
Educational Conference to be held this year at Benares. 

Wc have read with great interest the Bulletins which you kindly forwarded 
to us containing information as to the programme of the Conference, and we 
are in full sympathy with the spirit in which the Conference has been conceived, 
as set forth in the penultimate paragraph of your third Bulletin. 

We are addressing you this letter in English, which we sec is to be the 
official language of the Conference, but as we would like also to greet you in 
our own language, we attach a text of this letter in Hebrew, and we greet your 
Conference with the ancient Hebrew proverb: "Wisdom is the principal thing; 
therefore get wisdom: and with all thy getting get understanding.” 

We congratulate you on the initiative which you have taken in a matter 
of the very highest importance. We crust that your Conference will be 
successful in promoting the advancement of education throughout India and in 
the still vaster sphere of the whole Continent of Asia, in that spirit of inter- 
national co-operation which is perhaps the most significant feature in present 
day life. We rejoice in the knowledge of the concerted effiort which is being 
made to this end, in the ancient and beautiful city of Benares which has already 
given so much to the world. 

We hope that this first All-Asia Education Conference may be followed in 
due time by others, in which it may be our privilege to participate. 

With personal good wishes to those wlio are concerned in the organisation 
and conduct of this great undertaking. 


Very faithfully yours 
(Sd.) I. B. Berkson 
Director of Education 
of the Jexuhh Agency for Palestine 


Commissary of the People for Public Instruction 

Kounrad a Instruction Orakhelachvili, Tavsarachvili 

Koupradze are delegated on behalf of the Socialist Soviet Republic of Georgia t 
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the First Pan-Asiatic Conference on Public Instruction. Subjects of the com- 
munications of our delegates. Education of the Adolescent, Female Education, 
Primary Education, and Training of Teachers. Kindly let us know the date of 
convocation of the Conference. 

64. Minister of Education, Cairo; Regret inability to send delegates Edu- 
cational Conference, Benares. 

61. M. Fareed Abou Hadeed, Cairo: I regret I am obliged to be in Egypt 
on the dates of the Conference. I wish it every success. 

66. M. Rifat, Minia, Egypt: My best wishes for a successful Conference. 

67. The Director General of Public Instruction, Morocco: Thanking you 
for the kind invitation we shall consider the possibility of being represented at 
this meeting. But supposing we should not be able to afford in sending our 
delegates to India, we, however, shall be glad to be in touch with you and be 
favoured with reports. We wish the Conference success. 

68. .Le Recteur de L’Academie d’Alger; We wish the Conference every 
success and regret we cannot send delegates to this grand Conference. 

69. The Director of Education, Kenya: I regret I am not in a position 
to attend the Educational Conference at Benares, but I wish it every success. 

70. The Secretary for Education, Union of South Africa: It is regretted 
that I will not be able to attend the conference nor will it be possible to send 
a representative, but I wish the Conference success. i 

71. Tlie Secretary, Transvaal Education Department: The Conference has 
already been brought to the notice of all teachers in Transvaal and I enclose a 
copy of the Handbook of Education Laws. 

72. The Secretary, Education Department, Natal; The Superintendent of 
Education desires me to express his fervent hope that the Conference will be a 
great success in every way. 

73. Tlie Superintendent General of Education, Capetown: Tlie Depart- 
ment has noted wltli interest the proposal to hold the Conference. So far as 
is known tlicre is no likelihood of delegates from this province being ■ present 
at the Conference. But .you may rest assured that any report of the proceedings 
would be studied with interest. Best syishes for success. 

74. Hebrew Teachers’ Organisation, Palestine; Sends cordial greetings to 
Asian Educational Conference and wishes success. 

II — ^Notable Indian Messages 

1. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore from U. S. A; I hope very much that the 
near Eastern countries and Persia will be Increasingly linked up in future by the 
mutual contact of scholars and students from those countries, and that they 
will build up through this comradeship a secure basis of unitv for the common 
civilization of humanity. 

The purpose of Visva Bharati, International University at Shantiniketan, 
India, is to establish this intellectual and cultural co-operation between scholars 
of different races and lands, and this, I believe, is the ccntml ideal of the modern 
age to which we all belong. 

May I hope that our modern youth will realize the truth in the depth of 
their !i\es .ind try to give adequate expression to it through various creative 
channels. 

13 
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2. Hon'blo Sir Mian Moiid. Fa 7 l-l'Ha<an, fslembcr for Education, Govt, 
of India; It gives me much pleasure to send a sliort message of greeting to the 
Ail Asia Educational Conference. 1 have every sympathy v.-illi its endeavours 
and shall watch die result of its dclibcnations with special ^ interest. I trust 
that the svork of the Conference will prose most beneficial to the cause of 
education. 

3. His Excellency Sir George Lambert, Governor of United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudlv. I wish the All Asia Conference at Rcnarcs every success. 

4. Mr. R. S. Littlehailcs, Educational Commissioner with the Govt, of India; 

I trust your meetings svill be most successful. 

5. Hcn’blc Nawab Mu'/animilullah Khan S.ihch, Home Member to the 
Gove, of United rrovinces of Agra and Oudh: 1 very much regret to say 
that owing to my previous cng-igemems, \cry heavy work, poor hc.tlth and ad- 
vanced age, I shall not be able to have the honour and pleasure of visiting your 
Conference and reading any paper there. I wish the Conference all success. 

fi. Professor D. K. Karve, S. N. D. T. Indian NVomen’s University, Poona: 

I am aavfully sorry that 1 am un.ah!c to attend the Conference as I am leaving for 
East Africa on the 3 1st, and I hope that you will please excuse me. 1 "'ish the 
conference every success and 1 am sure you will prove to tlic World that even 
in these very bad political times you can organise such .a great Conference. 

7. K. M. AsaduIIah Salicb, Libr.irian, Imperial Library, Calcutta: My 
wishes arc for the success of the Conference. 

8. The Secretary, the M,idr.as University I.ihr.iry Staff Council; Tf'h 
Conned of the Madras Univcrsit) Library Stall reijiiesis the President of the 
Library Service Section to convey its cordial greetings to all members and 
delegates of thc.I'irst All Asia Educational Conference lield .it Benares .ind pari'*' 
cularly of the Library Service Section thereof and assures the Conference that 
this council with great pride and pleasure, hopes that this most historic and 
epoch-making conference would kindle Asia’s unlit lamps to give a davzling illu- 
mination to the svhole world for the glory of humanity. 

9. Rajah Kshiimdra Deb Rai Mahasai, of Bansberia Raj, Bengal: My best 
wishes for the Library Service Section of the Conference. 

10. Rai Bahadur Lala Dinanath, His Highness the Maharaja Holkar’s first 
representative at the Court of the Viceroy: Your l=edcration has started a 
unique movement and I wish it every success. 

11. Pandit Niikanth Das, Sakshi Gopai: 1 cannot express how h.ippy *o 
vision I feel to think of such a Conference, specially as I have been a believer 
all my life in education and cultural advancement of the East , ,1 wish and 
pray that the Conference may prove to be soul-uplifting and out of it the 
special features, genius and outlook of India may emerge to add their necessary 
aspect in the solution of the problems of humanity. 

12. Shrljut Madhosingh, Rais, Agra-Bcrkhcra, C. 1: Please accept my 
hearty co-operation and best wishes for the success of the Conference and pro- 
gress in the supreme labour you have undertaken. 

13. Master Tajammul Hussain, Bhopal: I fed much regret that I cannot 
attend the Conference and am losing the glorious chance of forming new ac- 
quaintances and of benefiting myself with the best and tlie latest ideals of 
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renowned educationists. I wish every success to our Conference and pray the 
Almighty to make the Federation more useful for the education of India. 

14. Mr. Manoranjan Sen Gupta, Secretarj% All Bengal Teachers’ Association, 
Calcutta: Regret ill health prevents attending All Asia Conference. Grand Con- 
ception. Wish Success. 

15. Bombay Teachers’ Association: Regret inability to attend. Hope 
friendly intercourse secures strong professional consciousness. 

16.. Prof. Subramanyam, Madras: Wish Federation success. Pray increased 
power, prestige and prosperity to the Teaching Profession. 

17. Mr. G. D. Kampli, Sangli: The Conference is a unique gathering of 
choice educationists from all Asia, and as such will exercise a profound influence 
on young aspiring minds. I long to receive deep inspiration to work in the field 
of education at this fountain head of Knowledge. 

18. Mr. P. A. Dhond, Bombay: Hope cheerfulness warms cold environ- 
ment. Wish delegates joy of conclusive deliberations. 

19. Mr. M. Kanniya, Kurnool: Wish Conference grand success. 

20. Mr. Nilkanta Chattopadhyaya, Calcutta: I, Nilkanta Chattopadhyaya, 
B.A., Calcutta, 1885, first class honours English, M.A., 1886, B.L., 1890, of Khalia, 
District Faridpur, Bengal, age 64, am delegate. Regret inability to attend opening 
ceremony, was School Master two years. Law Professor, Victoria College, nine 
years, seen life, various other spheres of activity, seeing deplorable condition, vast 
majority educated Indian youths suggest complete overhauling method Indian 
School Education, vernacular should be medium, English and one classical language 
compulsorj’-, subjects should extend ten years, four hours daily school work, morning 
only, no attendance after midday meals, three hours teaching literary mathe- 
matical subjects, one hour manual training in useful arts, carpentrj', smithy, 
gardening and agriculture, elementary chemistry, physics to be taught, great 
latitude and encouragement to be given, students to appear privately university 
examinations, oriental idea to give education free, occidental idea to make educa- 
tion costly compromise between two ideas wanted, teachers should train boys by 
tutorial, conversational and dialectic methods, discourage cramming, old pathshala 
system to be introduced in lower forms as far as possible, government should be 
asked to raise age limit up to 30 years for entry into its services, people should take 
up work of education upon their owm shoulders without depending too much 
upon government. 

Ill — ^Distinguished Educators in India 

(Who sent messages of good wishes and regretted their inability 
to attend the Conference) 

1. Malik Feroz Khan Noon, Hon’ble Minister of Education, Punjab. 

2. Molvi Rafiuddin Ahmad, Hon’ble Minister of Education, Bombay 

Presidency. 

3. Hon’ble Minister of Education, Madras Presidency. 

4. R. G. Grieve, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., Acting Director of Public Instruction, 

Madras. 

5. J. H. Towle, Esq., M.A., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, N. W. 

Frontier Provinces. 

6. The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 
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7. K. B. Shcildi Nur Elalii, M.A., I.E.S., Inspector of Schools, Punjab. - 

8. Dr. S. R. Masood, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, LL.D., Vice-Chancellor, 

Muslina University, Aligarh. 

9. K. Ramunni Menon, Esq., Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras. 

10. The Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta. 

11. The Vice-Chancellor, University of Nagpur. 

12. Pandit Vishnu Digamber Palusker, Panchvati. 

13. Dr. G. S. Krishnaiyya, Mj’sorc. 

14. Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay Presidency. 

11. Tlic Principal, Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

16. R. K. Chakra varty. Esq., M.A., Secretary, A. B. College and University 

Teachers’ Association. 

17. B. J. Akkad, Esq., Surat. 

18. Charu Chandra Das, Esq., Daltongunj. 

19. R. L. Khare, Esq., Secretary, Teachers’ Union, Amraoti. 

20. Dr. Miss Jerbanoo Mistri, Bombay. 

21. Mrs. Hamid Ali, President, Kolaba Women’s Association, Alibag. 

22. Miss M. Kitching, Principal, Queen Victoria High School, Agra. 

23. Mrs. Jan Huidkoper, B.Sc., Principal, Indian Girls’ High School, Karachi. 

24. Mrs. Husnara Mayadas, Lucknow. 

25. Her Highness the Rani of Mandi. 

26. S. C. Deb Butman, Esq., Senior Naib Detvan, Tripura State. 

27. The Dewan to H. H. The Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

28. The Chief Secretary, Jaora State. 

29. The Home Minister, Bikaner State. 

30. Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishambher Nath, Member, Mohkma Khas, Kotah 

State. 

31. Hon’ble the Education Member of the Executive Council, His Exalted 

Highness the Nizam’s Government. 

32. K. P. IGchIu, Esq., M.A., I.E.S. (Retd.), Special Education Oificer, 

Jaipur State, Jaipur. 

33. Sardar Sundar Das, M.A., Bar-at-Law, Director of Public Instruction, 
' Kapurthala. 

34. Director of Public Instruction, Travancorc. 

3 5. Lady Principal, H. H. Tlte Maharaja’s College for Women, Trivandrum. 

36. Mrs. Rustamji Faridoonji, Hony. Secretary, All India Women’s Educa- 

tion Fund Association, Hyderabad-Dcccan. 
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OPENING OF EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION 

I— THE WELCOME SPEECH 
By H. N. Wanchoo, m.a. 

Impecfor of Schools, Benares 

Ladies and gentlemen, Before I request Mr. Mackenzie, the Director of 
Public Instruction, to open the All-India Educational Exhibition, I would like 
to thank him on my own behalf and on behalf of the organizers of the Con- 
ference and the Exhibition for the trouble he has kindly taken to come and 
open the Exhibition today. I shall also with your permission give a very, very 
brief account of the Exhibition which you will see shortly and for the next 
week. 

The All India Educational Exhibition was held last year in Madras. The 
north has, therefore, fittingly followed in the footsteps of the south in organizing 
another All India Educational Exhibition on this very fitting occasion when the 
other educational conferences are being held here today. I must tell for your 
information that the east and west and the north and south of India have 
all very cordially responded to send exhibits to this Exhibition. We have had 
even ftccasions when people came at the last moment with their exhibits. So 
great has been their eagerness that some of them mentioned that they crossed 
the deserts and brought the exhibits in a bullock cart journeying two or three 
days before coming to a railway station. Not only have the east and west and 
the north and south of India co-operated in sending exhibits for this Exhibition 
but the Kiplingian east and west have also met here. Kipling made an un- 
fortunate remark at the beginning of this century about the incompatibility of 
the cast and west to meet. As the philosopher-president in his address said 
yesterday, this conference in India is not only a move towards Asiatic federa- 
tion but towards a greater federation. The unity, the germ of that greater 
federation of the east and west, you will find in this exhibition today.- Because 
alongside the exhibits that we have received from all parts of India we have 
also a collection of exhibits from British schools brought from' England and 
Great Britain by the educational officers of the United Provinces Government. 

II— THE OPENING ADDRESS 
By Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, m.a., c.i.e. 

Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces 

Yesterday (26th December, 1930) was a day of welcome for members of 
the Conference. Today, at this function, we commence our serious work. I 
therefore, regard it as a privilege and an honour to be the spokesman on this 
occasion. 
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Last night I had a dream. This is not an unusual phenomenon after a 
Christmas dinner. But my dream had a special significance in connexion with 
our meeting today. I meet a Pandit from Benares. Panditji, I said to him, I 
wdsh to exhibit education to them. Your cit)’’ of iCashi is the home of thought. 
It is as ancient as thought itself. Far before the dawn of recorded history it 
was famous as a scat of culture and learning. Here there is a gathering of 
teachers — all wise men and women of the East. I have been trying for the 
last 22 years, more or less successfully, some unkind people would say more 
or less unsuccessfully, to help in educating the rising generation of the United 
Provinces. I want to exhibit to these teachers the Education of India. Tell me, 
Pandit, how this should be done.” 

Tlic Pandit gazed at me sadly with the pathetic and patient look with 
which a wise man regards a foolish person. '"Friend,” he said, "come with me.” 
He led me to the banks of the Ganges. Tlierc was his hut — a cell built of 
sandstone. I peered inside. It wms dark as night, except for a glow in a 
corner. "What light is that?” I asked him. "That”, he said, “is the only way 
in which you can exhibit education. It is a lighted torch. By. this means the 
ancients sj-mbolizcd education as they thought of it, passing from hand to hand 
down the gcner.ations. I know of no better way of exhibiting education.” I 
turned to go. "Stay, friend” he said, “one word more. While you hold this 
torch sec to it that it burns more brightly.” 

The Pandit was surely right. Education is not a material thing. We 
cannot measure it by the yard, weigh it by the pound, bottle it or hang it on 
walls. It is the contact of mind with mind, of spirit with spirit. It is truth, 
beauty and right held in the hearts of our pupils, discerned in their thoughts and 
lived in their lives. 

But education is also the development of individuality. We can show on 
walls and on tables things that arc the expression of active thought. Too often 
in our schools thought is an inert dead thing, gathered from text books or from 
teachers’ notes. Creative thought is almost a crime in our class rooms. It 
docs not pay in examinations. Pupils arc receptacles to he filled. The best 
student is the one with the greatest power of absorption. The most popular 
teacher is he who can ram tile greatest amount of knowledge into a given cubic 
space of hollow head. Whether the pupil can think for himself, whether he can 
judge for himself, whether he can do things for himself, xvhethcr he has any 
appreciation of beauty, these matters count for too little in our schools. It is 
therefore of great importance that w'c teachers should keep prominently before 
ourselves that education must at least reveal itself in the development of indivi- 
du.ality and the creative spirit. Here lies the value of the educational exhibition 
which I have the honour of opening today. It does not and cannot exhibit all 
education but it docs exhibit some forms in which active thought is expressed in 
our schools. 

You w'ill find here collected together from all parts of India the work of 
teachers and pupils. Do not be too critical. The conditions under which the 
work has been done vary greatly. Some of the e.xhibits come from schools which 
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are literally marble balls, others from huts where pupils sit and work on mud 
floors. 

As we examine them I hope they will encourage us to introduce on a 
wider scale and to a higher degree than is now common in our schools arts which 
develop in pupils skill of hand and eye and artistic power. Tliat Indians have 
creative and artistic powers is proved by countless monuments and works of art 
that remain from ancient times; many of them are only now coming to light 
in archaeological excavations. These powers are to be seen also in the manuscripts 
of exquisite workmanship which are to be found in libraries in many parts of the 
country. But we need also in our schools arts suited to the age in which we 
live — ^handicrafts which will serve as a corrective for the prevailing tendency of 
our educational system to develop powers of expression in words only and 
which will predispose to industrial life boys — of whom there are many if we only 
take the trouble to discover them — who have practical aptitudes and who can 
wield a tool far more skilfully than a pen. If this educational exhibition does 
nothing more than remind us that the means of education are not confined to 
books and lecture notes or to chalk and talk, it will have achieved something of 
value. 

We shall find here also appliances and methods of teaching which we can 
use to advantage. But these are only external aids. They will be valueless 
unless we have the right attitude towards our work. What is that attitude? 
Simply this: the love for children and that understanding of them that comes 
from love. If we have these, we can create our own methods and devices and 
we can do without many prescribed by pedagogues. We can replace one method 
or device by another. But there is no substitute for devotion. If we have not 
a love for our work and a heart for it, class room appliances are like spectacles 
for the blind. 

Let me here return to my dream. Tlie Pandit showed me his educational 
exhibition — the lighted torch. If I were to organize an educational exhibition, 
I would exhibit a man — or more probably a woman — my ideal of the teacher, 
one with imagination, a sense of humour, thorough in work, conscientious in 
discharge of it, quick in sympathies, unbending in principles — with a great faith 
in and love for children. Where is such a one? Look around you. You see 
in him or in her far more of education than you will see in this exhibition. 

But for all its limitations we are grateful for it. The nucleus of the exhibi- 
tion is a collection made in England by an officer of the Education Department. 
That collection has travelled round the United Provinces. As it went, exhibits 
from Indian schools were added to it and it became the centre for teachers’ 
conferences. This year, in order to make it worthy of an All-Asia Conference, 
much has been added to it from all parts of India and from other parts of 
Asia, even from distant China. The heavy work of organizing it has fallen 
on Mr. Wanchoo, Inspector of Schools. He has been ably assisted by a band of 
willing workers. On behalf of the members of the Conference I thank him and 
them for their devoted labours. 

I now h.ave much pleasure in declaring this Exhibition open. 
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FAREWELL SESSION 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

As Prof. S. Rndhakrishnan, the President of the Conference, was unavoidably absent, Mr. K. M. 
Tons, M.A., of China, took the Chair. Mr. Scshadri made a statement regarding the work done 
at the business Session of the Delegates’ Assembly. The various delegates then delivered messages. 
At this stage Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Vice-Cliancellor, Benares Hindu University and 
Chairman, Reception Committee, entered the Pandal amidst prolonped cries of welcome, ffc v'as 
given a rousing ovation and was escorted to the dais by a Guard of Honour consisting of Scouts. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is one of the greatest men that India has ever produced and he 
commands the reverence and devotion of legions. It is a pity that he could not take part in the 
proceedings of the Conference owing to his ill health but so great was his love and devotion to 
the All Asia Conference that in spite of medical advisers’ warning, he had the courage to attend the 
Farewell Meeting. Principal Scshadri welcomed Mr. Malaviya in moving terms to which he res- 
ponded amidst enthusiastic cheers and loud and prolonged applause. A number of complimentary 
resolutions were moved, seconded and adopted. Mr. Tong then made some concluding remarks 
and dissolved the Conference. 


II— MESSAGES OF THE DELEGATES 

1. General Lin Yen-Hon 0 } China-. My object in life is to lead a crusade against wars 
There can be no better means of abolishing wars than through education. It is for that reason 
that I have come to your Conference. We should all banish narrow-mindedness. I am on my 
way to Geneva to start there a Society for the peace of the world and ultimately for a Federation 
of the world I thank the organisers of this Conference for their enthusiasm for peace. Such 
Conferences arc of greatest value and on behalf of the whole world I congratulate you on your 
work in the cause of Peace. 

2. Mr. A. C. C. Harvey, Principal, Govt. Intermediate College, Lndhianas I wish to convey 

a message from the International Branch of the New Education Fellowship. I Imagine that the 
principles and something of the objects of the New Education Fellowship are probably known to 
many of you. In France they have got Echo de Acte schodls of educational activity, in Germany 
the name given to this movement is Urbani Germania, and in most parts of the world they have 
often given the name of ‘Progressive Schools’. The basis of the New Education Fellowship is that 
the child has a tight to his own judgment, that his own experience is the best for him, that we 
may guide his judgment but we must not impose our judgment on him from without, that 
the child is to do his work himsdlf, that the initativc has to be with the child and not with the 

teacher. I have recently visited many of the progressive schools in England, Germany and 

Austria, and especially the famous one near Hamburg where I met a famous German edu- 
cationist svho kindly put me up in his school for two weeks. Such men as Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore are the supporters of this movement all over the world. I do not think there is any 

doubt that here we have found the right basis of education. The schools which are adopting 

these views arc making marvellous changes everywhere and are rightly converting most of the 
leading educationists to their views. I have found that this movement and the schools which take 
part in it are truly international in their teaching and outlook. In many of these schools they 
have an international outlook, a peace outlook, and they do not have any military training course. 
In a German sciiool there were French teachers throughout the whole war living in perfect friend- 
ship with the Germans and that school refused to celebrate the German victories when ordered 
by the Kaiser's Government to do so. In the last summer there was a great meeting of the 
International New Education Fellowship at Elsinore, in Denmark. , There are branches of the New 
Education Fellowship in England, America, France. Germany and many other countries. There 
is also a branch in India founded not long ago and it is still in its infancy. I sholud like to see 
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it built up. The secretary for the Indian branch is Mr. Sasadhar Bancrjcc, Rector of die 
Chandranath School at Mymensingh in Bengal. The Principal of the Queen’s College, Benares, 
was going to speak to us last night about progressive schools of India, the schools which arc 

taking up this movement, but most unfortunately the loud speaker was out of action and we 

were unable to hear him. My main purpose in coming up to speak here is to tell you that the 

president of the English branch of the international movement will visit India next year. She 
is one of the most remarkable women in England or anywhere else at the present moment. This 
movement is being led by a woman and I hope you will all do your best to give her a real welcome 
and when she comes to India make her visit known as widely as possible. I can assure you that 
her visit would be of immense benefit to education in India and, therefore, to India as a whole. 
I would also like to say that the New Education Fellowship in England publishes a magazine called 
the New Era. The general branch has its own magazine and we should like to see a magazine 
published in India too. I would urge all educationists from India, China, Japan or any other 
Asiatic country visiting London to make sure to go to the offices of this Fellowship where they ■will 
be very warmly received^ and where they will get a Hist of the progressive schools which would be 
interesting to visit. They will also give you information regarding the leading progressive con- 
tinental schools. Not only do I feel that Mrs. Ensor’s visit ■would be of benefit to India but I feel 
sure it would also be of great benefit to the progress and international friendship of the nations of 
the world as a whole. 

3. Mr. P. A, litamdafy AI.A., Miuistcr oj Educatioitt Aujidht The Indian States are with 

you in all your undertakings and aspirations, especially educational. Please look with sympathy 
and brotherly feeling towards the States and they will certainly help you in carrying on educa- 
tional experiments and in putting into practice what we have decided here. Our efforts towards 
Asiatic unity will give an impetus to a unity in Indian education and I hope that our com- 
mon work will considerably further the achievement of the chief object of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations, namely. World Peace. Many of you know that 
the World Federation of Educational Associations is established for the special reason of promoting 
peace and goodwill throughout the whole world through education. The next meeting of this 
famous Federation is to be held at Denver in United States of America and I hope many of you 

will go there and will take this opportunity of joining the World Federation in promoting 

Its objects. 

4. Mr. M. D. Sant, Inspector of Schools, Dhar, C.I: I represent the Dhar state in Central 

India. I was specially deputed to put forward certain suggestions before this assembly for their 
consideration and they will result in the economic development as well as the practical solution 
of the educational problem. Practical steps should be taken for the introduction of handicrafts, 
scientific, commercial and agricultu''al education in all primary and secondary schools, along with 
literary and academic studies and for the establishment of such institutes in all important centres 
in each Asiatic country, so that the vocational training of boys and girls may lead to the 

solution of the problem of unemployment all over Asia among the educated masses and also 

benefit the rural population and such of the students as may have left their studies. 

Thousands of so-called middle classes are on the border of starvation and the learned 
professions have been overcrowded. This is the time to start practical institutions on the lines 
which we find in Japan and I can say without any fear of contradiction that Japan leads in 
this matter. The Japanese have started institutions which are on the same footing as those 
that we find in America. Let us all imitate their example and make our respective countries 
efficient. 

J. Mr. Daya Krishna, M.A., LL.B., Director of Education, Kotah: On behalf of Kotah state 
I may assure the assembly here that the Kotah Durbar are fully in sympathy with the object of the 
Federation which we will do our best to carry out. 

6. Mr. Iyengar of Travancore: Like the previous speakers I cannot boast of representing 
a State, but I rather represent the youth of my State. I am a mere professor of a college but 
have been living in close contact with students of both sexes and of all classes. On their behalf 
I wish to express my thanks to the organizers of this All Asia Educational Conference which 
has assembled here at a verj' auspicious moment during the Christmas Week. The light of 
freedom has come from the land of the rising sun, spread to China and has already lighted 
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conferences of the All India Federation regularly, but never before did we send so many delegates 
as sve did to the All Asia Conference in consonance "with its importance. 

12. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, M.A., Ph.Di On behalf of the Muslim Educational Conference I ex- 
press my appreciation of the work done by this All Asia Conference and we are in full sympathy with 
its objects. I had occasion to be present at a large number of these communal conferences in 
these provinces and other parts of India and I always felt the absence of an organisation which 
might deal with the educational problem .as a whole. When we sit in any communal conference 
we look at the problem from a communal point of view and the general outlook of the whole 
question is altogether forgotten. People In these conferences always ask whether a particular 
problem is or is not good to the community but I think this is a secondary question. The first 
problem that we should attempt is whether it is good for India and to discuss this question we have 
to come before the All Asian Conference. 


Ill— COMPLIMENTARY RESOLUTIONS 

I. This Conference expresses its sense of grafef7ilness to the Governments of 
the Indian States for their gracious patronage, encouraging support and their 
adequate deputation of a large mimher of delegates to it. 

Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, M.A., LL.B., moved the resolution: There are 
signs of a new life visible all over India and it is really of good augury for the 
future that the Indian States are joining hands with the residents in British India 
in the uplift of this country. There is no greater task than the work of joint 
comradeship in the field of education. Education is so closely connected with life 
that there is no reason why artificial distinctions should be'"observed between 
British India and the Indian States so far as our educational work goes. Their 
experiences will help us, as I am sure, our experiences will help them. The Indian 
^States are alive to the necessity of coming into line with the progress that is visible 
in British India. The All Asia Educational Conference is particularly thankful 
to the Indian States for the help that they have readily given us and we hope that 
in future in this great work of national uplift we will work together. It is a 
great task to which we have applied ourselves and the glory of the future will 
be shared equally with residents of Indian States because our glory is their glory 
and their glory is purs. 

Rai Sahib S. P. Sanyal, M.A., seconded the resolution: The day is not 
distant, we hope, when we shall cease to talk of two Indias, British and Indian. 
If the idea of the conference originated in British India, its success to a large 
extent is due to the co-operation and assistance that Indian India has rendered. 
If the Indian States had not sent up their contingent in such large numbers, if they 
had not contributed intellectually and financially as they have done to the confer- 
ence, our success would not have been what it is today. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

11. This Conference appreciates the efforts of the Departments of Education 
of the various provinces in India in deputing teachers and administrative officers 
to partake in its deliberations and in bringing the Conference to the notice of all 
under their jurisdiction. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, M.A., Ph.D., moved the resolution: We know that 
education is a transferred subject and it is a matter of gratification that the 
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Edvication Departments conic forward with liberal assistance in every educational 
movement. In all matters the Government may not go in the line which the 
public want them to go but from this support it is evident they arc hccnly ^ 
interested in educational movements. 

Mr. Abdul Ra-sliid seconded the resolution, 

T/ir Rcsalulioti ivits carried unaitimoinly. 

III. Thh Conference expresses i/s appirriafion of the support of the various 
Uisiversitics of India in sending their rclncscn/ativcs to it. 

Mr. H. N. Wanchoo, M.A., moved the resolution; If I may so term it. 
the first All-Asia Educational Conference is an intellectual aristocr.acy not only 
of the whole of India hut of the Asiatic countries which have sene delegates to 
this conference. It is, therefore, not surprising that our universities which claim 
to train intcllcctu.al leaders and whose special function is to specialise in intellectual 
leadership, should have sent representatives in large numhers to this conference. 
Tlicre is another function besides intellectual leadership which they perform and 
that is this. Because of the wider intellectual horizon which they open up before 
men and thereby fellowship of their corporate life, they enable men to take a wider 
view of things and to live from nationalism to internationalism and thus produce 
the brotherhood of men and fellowship of human beings. 

The Resolution teas duly seconded and carried sinanimously. 

IV. This Conference expresses its sense of appreciation to Chairmen of See~ 
tional Conferences for their tactful gtiidaucr in conducting their meetings. 

The Resolution was put from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

V. This Conference congratulates Sir C. V. Raman on his brilliant achieve- 
ment in securing the Nobel Prize. 

Prof. Gurumukh Singh, M.A., moved the resolution; It is the unanimous 
wish of every Indian that we should have an cqu.il status in the world with 
any other nation and I believe that nothing can give us that cqu.al stauis better 
than the achievements of men like Sir C. V. Raman. Sir C. V. R.iman’s 
achievements arc already well known to you and, therefore, I will not take your 
time in reciting them. He lias been one of the former presidents of the Indian 
Teachers’ Federation and he is the only scientist in India who has won the 
Nobel Prize. "We arc often told that Indians arc good at religion and philosophy 
but that they cannot achieve scientific success. But here is an example who h.is 
won recognition not only at the hands of Indians but at the hands of world 
scientists. 

Pandit Gur Sewak Singh Upadhy.iya, M.A., seconded the resolution. 

The Kesolutton was carried unanimously. 

Sir C. V. Raman, who is now 42 years of age, svas educated at the A. V. N. 
College, Vizagapatam and the Presidency College, Madras. He had a brilliant 
career at the university and entered the Financial Civil Service in 1907. His 
writings in scientific journals attracted the attention of that eminent patron of 
Ifarning, the late Sir AshutosK Mukhetji, who successfully persuaded him to 
sacrifice his official career for the sake of Science. Joining the Calcutta University 
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as a professor, Mr. Raman, as he then was, found abundant scope for research 
in physics. He gradually acquired a high reputation in the scientific world both 
in India and abroad, and toured in Canada in 1924 and Italy only recently. 

He presided over the All India Teachers’ Conference in 1927 and over the 
Indian Science Congress in 1928 and delivered strikingly original addresses. He 
was honoured by the Government with a Knighthood in 1929 in recognition of 
his scientific researches. 

Sir C. V. Raman has specialised in light — ^vibrations, molecular diffraction — 
and sound — music instruments and vibrations. 

Sir C. V. Raman is the second Indian on whom the Nobel Prize has been 
conferred the first being Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

VI. This Conference records its appreciation of the spirit of co-operation 
and comradeship displayed by the non-Indian delegates and congratulates the 
countries concerned on their hearty and sincere response. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdullah moved the resolution: We are proud 'and 
feel honoured that representatives of great countries like Japan and China have 
come to take part in our deliberations. Today we have got the representatives 
only of some countries and this is not the whole of Asia, no doubt. But China is 
the biggest of the democracies in the whole world. It represents one man out 
of five of the inhabitants of this globe. However one should hope that this con- 
ference which is now concluding its deliberations under the auspices of the World 
Federation of Education Associations is indicative that the new spirit and the new 
era is at hand. Surely a day will come when people from Persia, Afghanistan, 
Iraq, Central Asia and Arabia will also be present. 

The Resolution was duly seconded and carried unanimously. 

VII. This Conference records its appreciation of the spirit of sympathy and 
companionship displayed by the delegates from the various provinces of India and 
Indiajt States. 

Tandit Ram Narayan Misra moved the resolution: The Conference is coming 
’to a close today. I must, therefore, thank you all, especially the ladies, for kindly 
taking the trouble of coming to Benares to attend it. I am not unconscious of the 
fact that your trouble has very much increased owing to our shortcomings. I 
know these shortcomings brought about some mismanagement also. I hold myself 
responsible for mismanagement. No one is to blame but myself. I had, never- 
theless, the good fortune of being associated with a remarkable organizer like 
Pt. Sri Ram Bajpai, who is here with his lieutenants and souts, and with Mr. D. P.' 
Khattry, a man of sturdy common-sense and practical wisdom. My friends in 
Benares have done their level best to make the Conference a success. While it was 
Mr. Khattrj'' who suggested tliat we should invite to India the All Asia Educa- 
tional Conference, it was the revered Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 
University, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who inspired us to work for it 
and whose presence here today has been hailed with delight. There were many 
who advised us from time to time not to hold the Conference when India was 
in a state of transition. It was feared chat no non-Indian delegate may like to 
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visit India. But Pandit Malaviya always urged that even if one delegate came 
from abroad it was worthwhile holding it. Unfortunately at a later stage of 
our preparation we were deprived of his co-operation and guidance. Tliis was a 
great disaster. His presence then would have attracted a larger number of workers; 
he would have welcomed you at the Benares Hindu University, the greatest 
monument of his untiring zeal and genuine self-sacrifice; he would have accom- 
modated you in the beautiful and spacious hostels of the University; and above 
all, he would have been able to raise sufScient funds for holding this Conference, 
even on a larger scale. Tile collection of funds, at a time when there is financial 
depression in the country, was found to be difficult. The Reception Committee 
is indebted to Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Mr. Chintamani Mukerji, and Mr. Gauri 
Shankar Prasad whose long experience in public life has enabled them to learn, 
among other things, the art of raising funds also. You will be surprised to learn 
that all that has been done in this direction, was done practically in only one 
month, Mr. Dholakia of Dhanbad, Mr. Raj Bahadur Lai Mathur of Jaunpur, 
Pandit Ram Swaroop Sharma of Mainpuri and Pt. Sbesh Mani Tiwari of Gorakhpur 
were each able to collect a decent amount. I offer my heartiest thanks to these 
gentlemen. But now that the time for spending money has come, I fear that the 
amount collected may not prove to be sufficient. 

It was anticipated that the number of delegates would not be more than 2000 
but the number that has actually come is much more. At the eleventh hour 
it was resolved that the Conference should be held under a Shamiana. It was, 
therefore, but a miracle that Rai Bahadur Lalit Behari Sen Roy put this Shamiam 
up, in such a short time. That he has done it so beautifully, is an evidence of 
his thorough practicality and earnest labours. The Municipal Board of Benares, 
with their Chairman Rai Bahadur Lalit Behari Sen Roy, their Executive Officer, 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Jagan Nath Mehta, their Medical Officer of Health, Rai Saheb 
Ram Swaroop Agrawal and their Superintendent of 'Water Works, Mr. P. Dastoor, 
with their staff, had full share in organizing this Conference. This Municipal 
Board contributed Rs.1,500 towards the funds of the Conference and the District 
Board Rs.JOO. His Highn ess the Maharaja of Benares not only graciously agreed 
to be Our Chief Patron, but subscribed Rs.1,000, besides providing lodging and 
boarding to distinguished delegates. He has laid us under a deep debt of gratitude 
by taking the trouble of attending the Conference and personally opening it, 
especially when, of late. His Highness has not been in good health. Hon. Raja 
Sir Moti Chand took a keen interest in the affairs of the Conference from the 
beginning, as Chairman of the Working Committee. He is well known as a 
friend of all good causes, especially of education. He is our Patron, who not 
only subscribed Rs.1,000, but entertained the delegates at considerable cost, besides 
giving his valuable time in attending our meetings. I may here mention that 
His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of Tehri by subscribing Rs.1,000, their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Bikaner, Kotah and Dhar, Raja Bahadur of Padrauna, 
Maharaj Rumar of Yizianagaram and Seth Ramji Karmanji of Manbhum by 
contributing Rs.SOO each, have become our Patrons. The U. P. Government has 
paid Rs. 500, in addition to Rs.550 which was received by the Convener of the 
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Exhibition Committee, for which we should thank the Hon. Minister of Educa- 
tion, who was also kind enough to attend the Conference. The Exhibition owes 
its success to the powers of organization displayed by Mr. Wanchoo and those 
friends who have co-operated with him in this great work. Mr. Mackenzie 
deserves our thanks for kindly coming to Benares to open it. The Chairmen and 
the Secretaries of all the Sectional Meetings and the various speakers who took 
part in their deliberations deserve our most sincere thanks. But for their co- 
operation and guidance, the Conference would have been a mere show. It is 
true that some of the papers submitted to these group meetings were not of a high 
order, but it is also true that some of the public speeches and papers were of a 
very high intellectual level. This is the first Educational Conference in India 
which has attracted a large number of delegates from all the Indian provinces 
and also from four countries outside India. The contribution of the ladies to its 
success has been very great and they deserve our special thanks. I am beholden to 
the organizers of the Muslim Educational Conference for their spirit of comrade- 
ship, to those who placed their buildings at our disposal, and to those teachers 
and other friends who helped us in many ways. In the office work the assistance 
received from Mr. Pyare Lai Srivastava and Pandit Yajna Narain Upadhyaya was 
most valuable. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I conclude by requesting you to pardon us for our 
shortcomings, which have been many. My only consolation is that such mistakes 
are sometimes made, as I know from personal experience, in foreign countries also. 
There also the loud speakers fail, the rooms in which lectures are announced are 
abruptly changed, — the accommodation provided proves unsatisfactory, (although 
for almost everything there a payment is made), and the attendance in sectional 
meetings is thin. I have begun feehng that in public life, sometimes, the happiest 
man should be one who is criticized most. I am happy because the Conference 
has after all been an accomplished fact, happier because it evoked widespread 
response, and happiest because I know, you have forgiven us in spite of the 
mistakes that my fellow workers and I have made. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar Prasad seconded the resolution. 

The Resohitio7i was passed unanimously. 

VIIL This Conference conveys its sense of appreciation and gratitude to the 
local Reception Committee, the volunteers and the workers for their cordial 
welcome and admirable arrangements. 

Mr. K. S. Vakil, M.Ed., moved the resolution: These friends have most 
Strenuously endeavoured to attend to our comforts. They have provided suitable 
and comfortable lodgings, they have made nice arrangements for our food and for 
our recreation, they have done everything possible, everything imaginable, to 
make our stay pleasant, to make the conference proceedings lively and to make 
our attendance at these proceedings as comfortable, as happy as it could possibly 
be. 

Mr. C. Krishnaswami Rao, Mysore, seconded the resolution: It is superficial 
on my part at an hour like this to take much of your time to speak a good deal 
about the great work done by the scouts and also by the organisers of this 
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conference. But I w.int to .ipologl^c to some of the ofticers who have been res- 
ponslblc for this organisation. I came to tliis conference a day before the 
scheduled date and not knowing the magnitude of this whole affair I was a bit 
anxious as to how thousands of people can be accommotlatcd in this place and svhat 
arrangements would be made for the .accommodation of delegates. Tlic first 
thing I did was I went to Mr. Sri Ram Bajpai, Not knowing that he was 
Mr. Bajpai I told him so many things, that he slmuld make such and such arrange- 
ment for the accommodation of delegates .md .also for jaroviding convenience to 
them. But after the conference I now' find front the amount of svork done 
avhat a great mistake I actually made in forcing my.sclf on Mr. Bajpai and giving 
him instruction. Therefore in the presence of all of you I openly and uncondi- 
tionally apologise to him. I have been for a long time giving trouble to P.indit 
Ram Narain Misra, having been in correspondence with him for more than three 
months. After coming here I wanted to know who he w.ts and I think a 
nurabcc of people here were more or less in the same position as myself but I also 
believe that some of you first saw him only when he came to the platform. 1 
keenly realise that he is an ideal secretary. A secrctarj' is not a person who is 
always conspicuous svith cards .ind badges. But he is always a person far 
behind, unknotvn to others, but getting the whole machinery at svork. Such a 
secretary has been Pandit Ram Narain Misra. I must also s.iy that Mr. Khattry 
deserves a good deal of our thanks for the remarkable organisation that be has 
brought into c.xistcncc. 

The Krsolulion was jiJssrJ ti/ianiniottsly. 

IX. That a hearty vote of thanks he reronM to Prof. S. RiiJhakrishttatt Jot 
his able services as the President of the Cottfcreticc. 

Prof. S. V. Puntambekar moved the resolution*. No President could have 
conducted the proceedings of this conference who had not been a philosopher 
and without a philosopher of such varied ability it would have been really im- 
possible. Politicians can never come to fundamcnt.als or univcrsals underlying 
the various mos’cmcnts tvhich manifest themselves in the social and civilised 
life of man. Professor Radhakrishnan taking his stand on a high pedestal of 
philosophy and going to the roots of human problems made those fundamentals 
as our guide in the deliberations of saich a vast continental conference and therefore 
it is my pleasant duty to propose a hearty vote of thanks to him. 

Mrs. Nanjamma from Mysore seconded the resolution. 

The Resolution teas passed vuanimonsly. 


IV— WELCOME TO PANDIT MALAVIYA 
By PiuNciPAt, P. Seshadiu, M.A. 

President, All India Federation of Teachers’ Association 

1 wish to convey the great gratification of this conference on being able 
to Welcome Pandit Malavlya this evening. There is perhaps no name dearer 
to this great assembly than that of Pandit Malaviya, He has numerous claims on 
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our affection and homage, from whatever aspect we look at his numerous activities, 
whether we think of him as a great Hindu leader who embodies in himself some 
of the finest principles of our ancient faith and who has -been one of the most 
glorious exponents of Hinduism in recent years, or we may think of him again 
as an illustrious political leader who has presided over more than one session of the 
Indian National Congress and who has been a great centre of electrical energy for 
the political advancement of this continent. 

But on behalf of this conference I am anxious to lay stress on one aspect of 
his great achievement — the creation of the Benares' Hindu University of which 
we are all so proud. Dedicating a small book of mine some years ago I ventured 
to say that Pandit Malaviya was trying to recall the glories of ancient Benares by 
creating the modern Benares Hindu University. On behalf of this conference 
I convey to him our great affection and homage on being able to see him on this 
occasion and I wish him long life and prosperity. 


V— FAREWELL ADDRESS 
By Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Vice-Chancellor, Hindu University and Chairman, 
Reception Committee 

I am deeply grateful to you for the very kind and cordial 
welcome which you have given me. It has been a matter of sincere 
satisfaction to me that I am able to be in your midst before you have 
dissolved the session. I am sorry I am still so weak that my doctor 
would not permit me to come here without extorting a promise that 
I would not speak beyond a few minutes. I hope you will accept my 
assurance that I am deeply grateful to you for the very kind welcome 
you have given. I had hoped that I might be able to take part in 
your deliberations but it was willed otherwise. I am not sorry for 
it because we have to do our duty in whatever sphere of life or in 
whatever position we might be placed. I can only say this. 

The first All- Asia Conference is a matter of sincere satisfaction 
to all the peoples of Asia and in fact to the whole world. This 
All-Asia Educational Conference has thought of tackling the great 
problem of education, a problem wliich is at the root of all problems, 
a problem which is at the root of all progress, and I hope that we 
have benefited a great deal by the interchange of thoughts which 
has been going on for the many days that you have been here. I 
hope this conference is a harbinger of future conferences of a like 
character. Though your gathering has been great and I am glad to 
find you have attracted very many distinguished and experienced 
educationists I hope that in future years we shall have the pleasure of 
witnessing even greater gatherings and be able to record even better 
work than we have been able to record this year. 

15 
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Task Before Every Educator 

There is much that we have to learn from each other. Educa- 
tion is not the monopoly of any race or community. The problem 
of education is the problem of humanity. And how to shape 
humanity in future, how to change humanity’s ideas into those of 
harmony, peace and good wfH, is the task that lies before every 
educator. What has been going on is the result of greed and jealousy 
and thought of dominating one people over another. All that has 
been responsible for the amount of misery which it is difficult to 
imagine, but I hope that the time is fast approaching when all these 
matters of violence, ill will, hatred, domination and jealousy shall be 
matters of the past, (Hear, hear.) I hope in future every man who 
deserves that high name and who has been blessed by God by that 
dignified position in the creation will endeavour to the best of his 
power to promote peace and good will among all men and among 
the whole world in order that all should enjoy to the fullest measure 
the great gifts which God has blessed mankind with. 

Ideal of Future 


There is enough that God has given us and more than enough 
for the peoples of every land to be prosperous and happy in their own 
lands and contribute to the prosperity and happiness of their en- 
vironments in other lands. That is the ideal of the future and 
I hope this conference will help us to organise our work in such a 
manner that all schools shall be teaching certain lessons in common 
to all children of mankind, that hatred and illwill shall be banned, 
that jealousy shall find no place in the work of men in any country 
and we shall all be feeling gratified with the progress which is 
achieved by our brethern in other parts of the world. The time 
is fast coming when even nationalism will not satisfy the aspira- 
tions of mankind. 


Nationalism and Internationalism 

hJationalism is good so far as it aims at happiness of the nation 
with which we are concerned but internationalism, peace of man- 
kind, progress of mankind is our essential aim and brotherhood of 
man which has been talked about a great deal has to be brought 
about in reality in our relations with all mankind. That is the 
task that lies before us. Let us apply our minds and devote our 
energies to this great task in the confidence that God who has given 
us so many gifts and who has above all given us this great gift of 
mtelligence and speech would help us to realise the very best that 
be has made us capable of. By promoting the prosperity and 
power of our own country we shall feel great satisfac- 
j ut we s ould also feel equal solicitude in the prosperity, power 
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and happiness of all countries, great or small. This is my humble 
prayer and I hope you will accept this expression of my wish for 
the good of all our fellowmen in the world. I thank you once more 
for your very kind and cordial welcome. (Loud and prolonged 
applause.) 


VI— CONCLUDING REMARKS 
By Mr. K. M. Wong of China 

On behalf of non-Indian delegates, specially of Chinese 
delegates, I thank you for your liberal hospitality. We have been 
here only for a short while; we have seen more things in these few 
days than if we had stayed for one year. This assembly is a 
wonderful gathering. I have never attended a larger conference 
so well attended than this one. Moreover in this conference we 
have come to know more of you, of your problems, your desires, 
your aspirations in the field of education and in other things. In 
China we have the same problems as you have in education and in 
other fields of life and that is the reason why I decided to come to 
this country. I also realise that there is no other country save 
yours that has so many problems similar to those of ours. In short, 
we are fighting for the same thing in our country. 

As I walked through your Exhibition I saw Dr. Sun Yet 
Sen’s picture drawn by one of your people. I can tell you that 
your leaders Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Malaviya are known to our people 
as Dr. Sun Yet Sen is known to you. I hope, when I go back to 
my country, I can tell my people of what I have seen at this con- 
ference. I can assure you that in whatever effort you may make, 
you can always count upon China as a friend. 

I hope that our next conference would be held in China and 
that you will send a larger number of delegates than we did and we 
shall have the pleasure of welcoming you then. In conclusion I 
may say that we have had a very successful conference as all the 
resolutions, that you have passed, show. We hope that whatever 
we have decided to do at this conference will be actually carried 
out in the future and we hope that this conference would always 
stand for the unity of all Asia (hear, hear) . We hope that all 
Asiatic peoples because of this conference, would come to know 
more of each other (hear, hear) . I thank you all for all the faci- 
lities 3'^ou have given to all those that have come to Benares and I 
hope every one of us, in going back to our own place, will carry 
on the spirit of this Conference (loud cheers) . 

I now declare the Conference dissolved. 



IX 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
EDUCATION 

I— IDEALS OF EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By Dr. Annie Besant, D. Litt., P.T.S. 

1 — ^Introduction 
By Principal P. Seshadrt, M.A. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall not presume to introduce Dr. Annie Besant 
to the audience for the very simple reason that she began her public life long 
before I was born into this world. As the founder of the Central Hindu College 
which has now developed into the Benares Hindu University, as the President 
of the Theosophical Society which embraces the whole wmrld in an organisation 
of universal brotherhood, as a speaker and writer of international reputation. 
Dr. Annie Besant has numerous claims on our afFection and respect. Dr. Annie 
Besant has been unwell and you wdll, therefore, kindly preserve absolute silence 
if you wish to have the privilege and the inspiration of hearing her speech on a 
subject on which she Is such an eminent authority. On behalf of this con- 
ference I request Dr. Annie Besant to speak to us this evening. 

2 — Dr. Besant’s Address 

Friends, 

I must begin with a word of apology for keeping you waiting. I started in 
plenty of time, but it was very difficult to get through the crowd and finally I 
had to get out and to walk. Now I am not quite as good at W'alking fast as 
I used to be perhaps 60 years ago (laughter) . 

I am to speak to you on a subject which concerns every nation to the very 
largest extent — the question of the ideals of education which that nation follows. 
"What can be done In the case of a self-governing nation may be seen from the 
case of Japan. Japan educated the whole of her people and kept it up steadily. 
Forty years ago she began and now the whole nation is educated and the young 
ones, of course, are trained from the very ' beginning In schools of their own 
shaping. The remarkable thing about Japan is that she sent out some of her 
cleverest men to Europe in order to examine the way in which education of the 
young Was carried on in the different countries. They made a very careful report 
and placed before their people what they had seen in the western countries, and 
suited themselves in what they picked out of that in order to build an educa- 
tional system of their own. 
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As I just said, in forty years they had educated the whole of the people; 
and after that, of course, as children came gradually on, the work was com- 
paratively easy. One great advantage that they had and we have to remember 
that, is that the children were instructed in their mother-tongue. They did not 
have, as we have had so much in India, to learn a foreign language in order 
to obtain education. I say that because the very short time, in which Japan 
was so successful, has that behind it which we have to remember. Until com- 
paratively lately there has been and there still is to a very large extent the use 
of a foreign tongue, English, in the education of the children of India, so that 
our young people have had to gain their information through the medium, 
largely of a foreign language, and had to master that language to some extent 
at least before they could begin their education. 

You have there, one of the great difficulties with which India has been con- 
fronted — one of the very many difficulties which surround the progress of this 
country. So it is perhaps well that you might start fairly in your judgment to 
realise that as regards India herself her ignorance is of exceedingly modern 
growth. I find, for instance, the testimony and I am preferring to give it from 
an Englishman, a traveller in other lands, rather simply to state the fact. 
Dr. John Mathai in his STUDY OF VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION IN BRITISH 
INDIA said that "when the British took possession of the country they found, 
m most parts of the country except in western and central India, that there 
existed a widespread system of national education.” Most of these is taken from 
a report made to Parliament by a member who was sent over here. Then we 
find that even in 1838 the results of an enquiry were published which had been 
made in typical districts in Bengal. He says that they found — I am translating 
the words used into English — that there were what we should call high schools 
and elementary schools attached to the temples and to tlie Masjids, that is 
mosques. Colleges, he said, were found in all the large villages as well as in the 
towns. The age of the scholars was about 5 or ^ years to 16. Then, he says, 
the curriculum included reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, accounts either 
commercial or agricultural or both. In these village schools, elementary educa- 
tion included multiplication tables not only twelve times twelve as in England 
but up to 20 times 20. From that time onwards you find a gradual, rather 
slow disappearance of the system of national education existing when the British 
came into authority so that England found in India an educated people and she 
accountable for the lamentable condition of things that followed, where you 
find it described too truly, unhappily, as the most illiterate people in the lower 
social class except Russia. This is one of the difficulties that we have to face 
and those who most desire to help India in the method of education should try 
their utmost to restore the vernaculars of India to their right place in Indian 

education. 

One thing, however, India did gain from England, at least among her elder 
people, by some of the literature that she brought to India. For it was largely 
by reading that literature, some by reading the writings of Milton and others 
by many great English writers, that she was able to find out how' much she 
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mi.cfii gnin from learning tlic Englisli tongue, aklrougli that t\'as certainly not 
the object which England had before itself. For it is, you must remember, in 
English literature that you find some of the noblest literature in connection with 
FREEDO.M whether it be political or religious. The result of that W'as, that this 
idea of the right of each human being to freedom for himself and the unfairness 
and the wrong inflicted when freedom was denied, played a very considerable 
part in the result of the higher English education of the j'ouths who were 
attending the colleges, and so brought among them very stimulating effects 
concerning the education of their own people. 

As 1 just said that in some of the districts which were examined as typical 
YOU find the schools and colleges very vert’ scatrered, so that you begin to 
realise that one of the most unfortunate results of the connection between India 
and England svas that the masses of the people fell into extreme ignorance, losing 
their osvn colleges which were said to exist in all the large villages as in the 
towns, that the age of the scholars was from about 5 or 6 to 16 and the 
curriculum included reading, writing and elementary arithmetic. In the 
village schools we find that even little children there learnt to multiply 20 times 
20 — that was the highest mathematical multiplication and it has left a very 
remarkable result even dosvn to the present day, where if you ask an Indian boy 
a question to which most of us would require paper and pencil to find an answer 
he will give the answer in a most extraordinarily short time. 

Tlicn the next point to which I want to speak to you on this subject, is, 
that you have to try rather to translate the ideals of one country into the language 
of another and modify those ideals by the nature of circumstances with which you 
have to deal. One of the most fruitful ideas, I think, that we can have with 
regard to a nation is to learn chat a nation taken as a whole is an individual, 
that just as many cells go to make up your own tissues and all the organs of 
your body, so ever)- nation has its own individual character as a whole and 
has to be studied from that sundpoinc, and not simply as though it were a 
kind of general mixing up of very very different types in a crowd, that it has 
its osvn national character and that its political and social forms must be 
adapted, if they are to be helpful to another nation, to suit the nation into which 
they arc brought. 

One of the great marks of the advancing growth from the standpoint of 
evolution, just one of the numerous benefits that we have from the study and 
acceptance of cs’olution, is, that a nation is as much an individual as a separate 
human being, that there are national types, national sub-types, and that one of 
the most important reasons for rhe freedom of each nation is that you have there 
really what you may call a mental and moral character which is national and 
does not belong only to individuals, that the nation acts as what w'c call an 
individual in impacts that it receives and also in those it gives. Now looking 
then at a nation as an individual, you will begin to realise what evolution means 
for a nation, if you will take a veiy much simpler case and compare it with 
t lat scry very simple creature called an amceba and with that very complicated 
creature that you call a man. Tlien you will find, the great agency in this 
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difference is tha't of making special parts adapt themselves to the new organs 
in the body. Take the amoeba for the moment and you will find that it does 
not search for food but whenever something touches it — I was going to say 
it swallows it, it has only got a general surface — it takes it: any food it finds 
useful it digests it, as we should say so: it has no digestive organs, it assimilates 
it and it becomes part of itself. When, however, you come across to deal with 
man, you find that he has developed a special organ for the various kinds of 
contact which he comes across in the course of his life and he is able to develop 
a new organ if something comes into contact with his life which he desires to 
make part of himself. In fact, evolution very largely consists of what you may 
call this differentiation of organs using a particular part of the body for a 
particular function, and the vital importance of that idea is that it is not the 
matter of which a body is composed which governs the development chiefly. 
It is the life which is embodied in the form which is the active agent in the 
changes that are brought about. 

Perhaps you will probably know that I am really an old woman to have 
recognised these theories in the course of this long life. At one time I was 
what was called a materialist, that is, one who sees in matter what was called 
by a great scientist, Tyndall, that we have to learn to look at matter as con- 
taining the germs and the potency of every form of life. Some thirty years 
later that maxim was entirely reversed by another great thinker — Prof. Huxley. 
As I happened to attend some of his lectures, I asked him whether he could give 
me any clear idea where it was that consciousness began, and whether it began 
in what we call matter or what we call thought. In the first case, the great 
scientist used the phrase "the brain produces thought as the liver produces bile.” 
You would not today find any one who would be likely, I think, to repeat that 
statement. There is still a very considerable discussion as to which we ought to 
look to as the stronger agent in evolution. But the agency came to the side 
of life; that it is not matter that under certain conditions produces life; it is life, 
as another great scientist called it, that is the moulder and the shaper of matter. 
And that profound difference between the past of science and the present has 
modified the whole of our conceptions of the relations of what we call matter 
and life. We now see in life the changed agency which moulds matter into a 
mere form suitable to express some quality of the life which is seeking an 
organ for expression, and that perhaps is one of the profoundest changes that 
can possibly affect a human being. 

Then with regard to education we want to decide what we want to do 
with this education we are talking about, what it will do. Is an educated 
person to produce more than the uneducated? To that there can be the answer 
which was the .very reverse that has been given by science and this was stated 
in the words I just quoted that life is the moulder and the shaper of matter. 
And so we must shape our education with a definite object in view and that 
object in view, I submit to you, should be the making of the youths to be, as it 
were, of the good citizens. That should be the 'object which a nation should 
set before itself. Choose the methods, choose the lines of thought which will 
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wjl-e yovr clilldrcn or ratlirr lead your diildrcn into the line of development 
v’nLl/vvill nulc each of iliem allo^vln}; for all the differences of combination, 
tisr no!.! citii'in in native countr\‘- You must begin, I senture to suggest, 
a-itli tlic ir.'.rr.cciiatc surroundings and not with some far-off ideal, which does 
prclcnt itself so often as to be able to create a habit. It is the little things 
hfe t'lut create habits, they continually pull us. Tlicreforc it is vitally im- 
gfirtant slut in our education we should consider what are generally looked 
upo:'. as the sni-tller things in life and not be waiting for great opportunities 
s.hich vill only occur probably at long intervals of time. If wc decide that 
’.!i; object of education is to make a good citizen then we have to take up the 
nest part of the question "how do you propose to carry on with creation?” 
.My answer to that vroiild be by developing the quality of helpfulness, of service, 
in tlie little everyday things of daily life. Po not w.iit till a great opportunity 
enm,';-— to put sets ice in the front, because then you will not be trained to 
seize ti’.c opportunity. Begin to serve where you arc, in your family, among 
your friends, make it a habit to look out for opportunities of service and to 
seire tliose opportunities, however small, whenever they occur. It was said 
by 3 very great man speaking of himself to those with whom he was working, 
"service in the little things of daily life counts as much with us as the so-called 
greater services.” Knowing that the spc.akcr was wise I said to myself to find 
out "why that was the keynote of his judgment”. Tlicre came the result that 
have been just described. Because tbc little things that arc happening conti- 
nually, you make them a habit of service till it becomes automatic, and then 
you will have no more trouble with it. You will find that the result of that 
Will be rapid and p.ilpably rapid mental and moral growth. I will tell you an 
evampie of what 1 myself pained in practising in this manner. I began life 
wirh an esceedingly hut temper. I used to lose my temper in a most violent 
Way. One day, before 1 had beard of Theosophy, I felt so angry with a person 
who irritated me that I had a mental feeling that I should, like to kill that 
person. That frightened me. It seemed to me that a thing like that, a 
thought like ilut could come into my mind, nic irritability which produced 
it must lx a very very serious matter and that the cause of trouble must be 
changed into the reverse and praeuwd in the everyday race of life where the 
opportunity lor service was numerous on every side. Some of you may happen 
to be scouts and they will remember that a part of the promise of the Scout Law is 
to do a good turn every day — not to be always doing good turns continuously — 
just to do a good tvsrn every day, and the man who drew that precept is one of 
th.e wise men wh.o knew that the steady continuous effort in sin.all things was the 
way in which great results were ultimately achieved. 1 tried this remedy on my 
own particular defect of irritability. I set about to do hard work not to think 
of irtitablUty. Y'ou must never think of a thing that you do not want to 
produee which is a very very important preception in self-culture. Knowing 
that I was very irritable I was on the watch. Bust of all my irritability broke 
tw. luis I noticed that it broke out. After some time by constant eflorc and 
-’-•fta, 1 {eyR.J , rendcncy to begin to think of the opposite virtue — 
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patience — in this particular case to cure irritability. Then with that sort of 
one-pointed effort, through continual practice, having made the rule whenever I 
felt irritable I would think of patience, I tried to cure my irritability. I found 
that after a little time I made plentj'^ of mistakes. Still I continued until that 
method, that idea, that habit became habitual. Then I went a step further — 
to sit being calm, to send a good thought to the person who would have made 
me irritating. You must do that one thing after another until you find that 
you are replacing your faults with a definite virtue, the opposite of each. It 
is a rather wearisome business. But if you will kindly take the trouble in this 
way, you can eliminate the undesirable thought and replace it with a desirable 
thought until at least the thing becomes habitual, and then it is only if you notice 
that the habit is weakening that you really begin to remember it again, a matter 
really of a few days if you do it at once. 

In the building up of character we use what we call "ideals” as the words 
show. Jf you strike off f.be "J” you .are deah'ng^ with id&?s, thoughts. You 
begin practically to mould yourself a great maxim which you will find in many 
religions and that maxim is that thought is your creative power; and whenever 
you think about the fault, at once replace it with the thought of the opposite 
virtue; and if you will patiently do it for some time against the discouragements 
of very many failures, you will find that you are building up and as an automatic 
result the virtue that you desire shall replace the fault that you were determined 
to get rid of. Where there is a tendency to recur to the old habit what we 
really want to bring as a motive power, constantly at work, is this patient constant 
toiling away at the small things of daily life — ^you can leave the big things to 
themselves. If you have the habit of service, you will at once spring forward the 
moment it presents itself. But it is the little things of life out of which, you 
can build your habits and so may gradually build up a fine and useful character, 
serviceable to those around you as well as peace-giving to yourself. That I think 
is, perhaps, one of the reasons why so much stress was laid by the Christ on 
the habit of service. It is a most effective stimulus that may be applied, because 
life is more or less for him a moulder into the effort to reproduce characteristics 
that he showed, and if you desire you will probably do. Having constantly 
to build up a character so to speak, you can trust: that it does not break down 
at the critical moment. You can do so if you will only realise that one great 
thing, that thought is our creative power. Tlicrsfore never think of the evil 
and always think of the good; and as that habit is formed you will find work 
becomes much more beautiful, much more peaceful, much more full of calm 
and happiness. 

It is not, however, those results that you are working for, it is the service you 
can render which are really the agents in your life. If you want not only to 
build up your own character but also to try to take your share in the building 
up of what may be called the body politic, the body social, still the method is 
the same. Utilise thought for the continual effort to improve not to hinder 
all that is desirable amongst us. The great man that I alluded to before, once 
told me that the Chinese taught their children when they are very very young 
16 
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to tal:c one thing at a time and learn it. I asked him what one thing at a 
time meant. He said, s.ty, sitting on a chair the child can determine to sit 
ttpon a cltair so many times, no more and no less in a day and gradually the 
cliild gains the power to concentrate on a thing, to use that power of concen- 
tration for the helping, the happiness of others and automatically to do a great 
many things that most people do with deliberate thinking. People sometimes 
say to me, "How do you get through a lot of work in a day?” My answer is 
I do not really work, I have taught my mind to do the work I want. That is 
really to remember a thing. You can do that. You can utilise the laws of 
nature in order that nature may quickly do for you what it would take a 
long time to bring about without nature’s help, and in that w'ay if you would 
try to experiment for a short time you will learn, that to know a thing by your 
own experience is far more valuable than the acceptance of a thing on authority. 
Suppose, however, there is some kind of knowledge which you find yourself 
unable to accept. Then it is perfectly reasonable to accept the statement of 
some one who is an expert in a particular line of thought in which you desire 
to develop that capacity. You are always inclined to remember, to exaggerate 
while you are taking one particular method. If you think about a particular 
line by deliberate effort to concentrate, you will find that after a time you may 
establish that habit of thought that will take up very many things. 

In the evolution of body and mind you have to attend both to the material 
and to the non-material side. I mean by that you must bring to bear the 
recognition, that laws of nature exist cveryw'bere around us, that we ought not 
to waste our time on what is called repentance. It only adds to the wasting of 
time. It neutralises every action. If you find you have made what is called 


a mistake, you may very well take that sensible statement of Henry Ford, the 
great maker of motor-cars, when he said to a reporter "I never made a mistake." 
The reporter apparently took him to be a conceited man and asked him, "You 
have never made a mistake?” Ford added, "Nor have you.” The reporter was 
pu7.7.Icd because he had made a great many mistakes, Then Ford gave him the 
rtplj, Why do you make a mistake? Because you had no experience along that 
line of action, and not having experience is a new condition of things and you 
considered that you blundered in this. On the contrary do not think of it as 
a mistake but think of it as a new experience.” It is really a most helpful and 
useful thought. Do not waste time in dreaming over the past. Because you 
cannot change it, you had better utilise it. You say I shall not do it, I have 
not the experience of it. You take it quite cheerfully. Do not make more fuss 
of what 15 called repentance. You simply note it, take care that you will not do 
It again. You have again a valu.iblc piece of experience. 

One object v/hich seems to me as the most useful part of our mental peace 
IS the forming of a harmonious community, and as far as possible we can contri- 
utc to that harmony if wc can get a certain number of people to think in a 
lendly way of a difficulty and unite their efforts to remove it. You can dc- 

^^int IS It that you think the valuable g.in that you can make? 
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Think over that; fairly, frankly with your very best thought and power and 
strengthen it so far as you can by your will. I think you will have the same 
experience that I have myself had for many years if you steadily set an object 
before yourself. It is because you think it beneficial you are eager to attain. 
You will then find that you gradually become a more and more useful member 
of the society you are in, and in that way you contribute that essential effort 
after a long end by united efforts which can conquer practically any difiSculty. 
You utilise the laws of nature, which arc surely, as far as we luiow, said to be 
invaluable by learning the results of each and then balancing against the other 
where you want to neutralise some undesirable forces. You then have to conquer 
the science of conduct which is the standard to your own line of thought, 
your own habits in the circumstances that surround you, and you may become an 
active agent for good to all that which encircles you. Utilise all that you 
know to learn of sometliing that will be more helpful to those around you and 
then you will find yourself becoming what is sometimes called a benediction to 
those amongst whom you go. Your presence seems to help them, your very 
presence seems to stimulate them and to urge them also to follow the path 
which to them seems the best for their character. And if we all unite in that 
great desire to serve, not to work for what we gain but to' work for that which 
we can give, then we shall be, I think, coming to a point where society shall 
really be harmonious, and therefore by effort all the discords will be resolved 
as the musician calls it when a finer and more magnificent cord is added to 
the discords that were introduced. 

3 — ^Felicitations to Dr. Annie Besant 

By President S. Radhakrishnan, M.A. 

As I listened to the most inspiring and instructive address which Dr. Besant 
has delivered to us, the great saying of Solomon came up. to my mind, "the eyes 
of the fool are on the ends of the world.” It is the fool who always thinks of 
reforming the universe, the really beneficent man who is imbued with that idea 
will try to alter the local conditions, will concern /himself about his immediate 
environment. If each individual transacts in that manner, that is the surest way 
of reforming the universe. It has been said the improvement of the soul is the 
soul of all improvement. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think the first session of the All-Asia Educational 
Conference has been really memorable by the presence of Dr. Besant with us and 
by her inspiring and eloquent address which, even at this age, she has been able to 
deliver to us. I offer to her on behalf of the conference our most cordial thanks. 

II— CHILDHOOD: THE FORMATIVE PERIOD 
By Professor R. R. Kulkarot, M.A. 

Victoria College, Gwalior 

I am sure some of you are frightened by the psychological heading. I 
ask you whether you hold with the western nations the idea that the child is only 
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to develop into a good citizen of a certain state, or that the child exists for the 
home, or "whether the home exists for the child in order that the coming man 
should grow' to the full height of its individuality. Tliat is a great problem 
for ancient as well as modern times. Aristotle takes survey of different states 
and he and other great ancients in the political field think that the individual 
exists for the state. The tables have been turned since then and now our 
leaders in the political thought think that the state exists for the individual and 
that the state has got to provide in a variety of ways for the full development 
of the individual and for the individual to grow to his proper height. I 
ask you whether you are going to be content with giving to the world only 
a good citizen or you want him to rise to the full dignity of his spiritual 
heritage. 

Tliat naturally brings us to the next question of heredity. In the modern 
world the problem of heredit)' has almost become tyrannical. Five years ago 
was published the momentous book "Revolt Against Civilisation” in which the 
author quotes example after example to show that it is the germ plasm that 
bears the future of man, and all kinds of civilisation, whether they arc performed 
by the school or by the state, arc all to no purpose. The environment, i.c., 
what the society, what the religion, what the law docs for the man, comes to 
nothing. It is just a fragment of an integer while heredity comes to per 
cent. But, contrary to this, American psychologists have been experimenting, 
and a great psyxhologist of the Southern Californian University has summarised 
the results of psychological research. He says there is heredity no doubt, but 
if heredity forms one side of the triangle, let us say the base, the environment 
forms two sides of a triangle. Just as on one base you can have a number of 
triangles; in the same way by changing the environment the total product 
of heredity and environment together could be made as grand as you possibly 
could. The psychologists, especially those who have been experimenting in 
education in the west, invented a doctrine of national heredity and Edmund 
Holmes ultimately comes back to the eastern theory. He says that there is in 
the east a belief in the reincarnation of man. Dr. Arundalc, while he w.is in 
charge of the Central Hindu College, came into contact with a number of small 
boys and big boys and he tried to understand them according to their different 
temperaments, according to their past. Then there is another man in the 
Theosophical Society, Bishop Leadbeater, who by means of his clairvoyant vision 
has been able to penetrate into the hearts of only some. But that had no 
educational value. It was only a truth given by one man about whose powers 
we had got no evidence. Now this truth is of educational value. A certain 
child comes and in America you send that child to a number of experts who 
make their comments and submit them to an authority higher than them. 
We do not have such research but 1 am confident that research will come 
about and before this century is over we shall know that not only environment, 
not only heredity, but the individual past of the child is a thing that will 
have educational value. 

Before you go away from this conference I want you to take just three 
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hints with you. • I am purposely avoiding the psychological detail about the 
formative period. We take it for granted that the formation of the child is 
not only physical, not only built up of the nervous system but also the emo- 
tional response to the environment and- intellectual assimilation, intellectual 
reaction and intellectual realisation till at least some kind of faculty is 
finally established in it. You may be a graduate in mathematics in the univer- 
sity but by your own choice you may be a great musician. We generally thinlt 
that in the home or in the school tlfe child is a plastic matter of which we can 
do anything. Psychology tells us that in so thinking we are totally wrong. 
The child has an individuality that is out to gather experience. From its 
very first cry the child has begun to learn to respond to the environment. 
When I went over to England and America I found the ladies there under- 
standing this law and using that from the very first day to create right 
habits of regular food, giving only at certain intervals and not when the child 
cried, as well as developing habits of excretion at the mother’s command. 

The first item in regard to the mother law is the habit of punctuality and 
regularity and the habit of restfulness which, I am very sorry, is unknown to 
India, Indian parents and Indian children. As regards restfulncss I shall narrate 
one of my experiences. In Edinburgh I went to the house of a friend. His 
wife wanted me to see her little children at 6 p.m. and she took me there. 
I found in three beds three children, one six months old, another lYz years old, 
and the third a little lady of 5 years. All of them were wide awake. But 
there was no noise, there was perfect silence in the home, and the mother 
introduced me to the children as their uncle. They looked rather curiously at 
the black type of their uncle. (Laughter.) I began just to address the 
children and the mother made me a sign and said, "No Kulkarni, mother-law muse 
be obeyed and they arc not supposed to speak at this time.” I had to obey her 
and the children had to remain quiet. 

I was the guest in another home and there was a boy who began to 
cry at 8 p.m. when our dinner was just about to be served. An American 
lady had come to assist the hostess and when the child began to cry her heart 
had melted and she actually said to the mother — "The child has cried for too 
long, why don’t you go up and soothe him?” Tlic mother said, "No. He should 
realise that he must not demand certain things by going into a temper or 
crying for them.” When I heard this reply I thought that a guest should not 
waste his words and I kept quiet. In the morning the little fellow came there 
in a jolly mood and the mother was very firm. The w'estern people understand 
what the inner man w-ants, they understand how the outer man of the body 
is to be moulded in order that, during this formative period, the right habits 
may be formed. 

I have given you these examples in the hope that you will carry this mother- 
law home and ask your svives to e.xcrcisc law and order. This is niy first 
message. 

Tlie other thing is called Quiet. Give quiet to your children. ] 
circulated a pamphlet written by Miss Isabel Robertson giving her experience 
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of the treatment of babies in New Zealand. The New Zealand Government 
has made so many experiments and there comes the dictum to India from 

New Zealand. "Your children should have complete rest between their meals 
and neither ciders, nor relatives nor friends, none of them should interfere with 
the children.” We like to do all sorts of things to please the mothers but 
the New Zealand experiments have shown that such things will harm the 
children’s nerves. 

There is a second kind of quiet on which I insist and that is the quiet 
to which ■'S’ordsworth refers in his Ode. There is an atmosphere about your 
child and I want you to study it. Even when he is a- young man he is the 
priest of another. Sometimes wc think it is our duty to punish the children 
and we are more rough than it is necessary and for the whole of a child’s 
life a complex is created, which psycho-analysis says creates mental and physical 
disturbances which can be removed afterwards only by analysis and proper 

treatment. Tliese are technical things and I want to put them in a popular 
way. See that you don’t come down upon the children. See that you arc not 
rough to your child. Sec that you make only suggestions to your child. 

There is a third sense in which wc have got to respect the quiet of the 
child. And what is that? The child is living in a world of its own. Mark 
your little children up to the age even of 10 or 11.^ They are living in their 

own world. Your children may be very fond of you but as soon as they 

get their equal in age they must go together. They arc living their own life. 
We either want our little children to be like ourselves or to be Gandhis, to be 
great heroes, because wc have got plenty of conceit and vanity in ourselves. 
We want our children to think of marriage before it is time for them to think 
about it. So in all kinds of ways wc interfere with them, we arc intruding 
upon them. So please take away from this conference the message that you 
are not to disturb the quiet of your children. 

The next message is this. When yoju arc impatient you cannot control 
yourself, you want to throw the blame on your child. When anything goes 
wrong you want to beat your child, and I am the man in India who has become 
notorious for his antipathy for the corporal punishment. Wc feel inclined 
to heat children. A teacher is considered to have no parental affection at his 
back and fathers know it is desirable to turn to the teacher for corporal 
punishment. Some of the teachers think that in certain cases at least head- 
masters should have the privilege to inflict corporal punishment. When a 
headmaster wants to do it I ask him to think about it dispassionately, calmly, 
quietly and cool-headedly; he should think for at least 24 hours, before doing 
any such thing. I have challenged several headmasters when they have decided 
upon punishment just to allow that question to wait for 24 hours and after 
that period they have found that it is unnecessary. Parents have loving hearts 
for their children and so it comes to- this, that they beat their children out 
of love for them. But they do not know that that beating nips a flower 
m the bud and kills the child’s initiative. I have' seen some children who had 
insulted their teachers being now very successful civilians and occupying other 
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high posts in life. As teachers perhaps we don’t see the greatness in our 
children. When that latent energy does not find an outlet it comes out by 
wrong waj’^s and the child does things which are contrarj’^ to school law and to 
our conception of what is right. Many of these things you can understand 
by study yourselves. Whether it is in the home or in the school, when it is a 
question of giving a dose of fear, you go into a dark room and go to sleep if you 
can. Refuse to administer a dose of fear because modern psychology says 
that if a man is to grow to liis full height this kind of cutting is not to be 
allowed. 

The last hint is we want our children to keep quiet because we are pre- 
occupied with something else. It is the tragedy of the present day education 
that we give certain things to learn for which we don’t care at all. What we 
call play is work for children in which we can concentrate to any length 
of time, but as soon as schooling comes we can’t apply our mind to that. Whose 
fault is it? When the child is in your lap let it understand the music of 
intellectual effort and let it learn all kinds of things in the play way, as 
modern psychologists call it. If you understand the child in that way in 
regard to things specially in its formative process, then school is a natural thing 
and from home the child naturally goes to school. In school there is a certain 
curriculum fixed by Government. You must create round about the child 
an environment which should evoke from the child energies that are latent in 
him. That is in fact what the educator has got to do. That is in fact what 
education means. Education means creating the necessary environment but 
not forcing anything upon the child.^ 

Ill— FOUNDATION EDUCATION AND 
ACADEMIC EDUCATION 

By Atiya Begum Sahiba 
Founder, Educational Reform Circle, Bombay 

Friends, 

Good education makes a nation and bad education breaks a nation. I think 
India is suffering today because of its defective and rotten system of education. 
We have come to this great All-Asia Educational Conference for doing some 
serious work and I hope that from today we shall start a constructive and 
practical work. You have heard of the different sections discussing on univer- 
sity education, secondary education, primary education, adult education, illiteracy 
and all the rest of it. I do not know how many terms are used in education. 
They are so difficult that even the educational departments and the educationists 
do not understand them. I advocate no conference, no resolutions, no recom- 
mendations, no commissions, no special enquiries, etc., but I advocate a drastic 
revolution in our work (cheers), by overhauling the whole system and re- 
modelling our educational institutions. 

A Public Address delivered at the All Asia Educational Conference, Benares, on 
December 29, 1930 
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Today we require two stages in life. How do we start in India? We 
start with infant classes, we start with primary or elementary — hate the word 
'primary’ or 'elementary’ in education. Nor do I like the expressions, 'Anglo- 
vernacular,’ 'Vernacular,’ 'Cambridge lower,’ 'Cambridge higher’ (I am speaking of 
the terms used in Bombay) . Tlie process of education from Primary to Universitj 
is so long, tiresome, expensive and deficient that it has accentuated national dete- 
rioration. No one thinks of India, of India’s great tradition, her great ideals or hei 
great cultures. India is the birthplace of all cultures, but yet we have to 
seek our daily breath in foreign countries. What is the result of all these recom- 
mendations, conferences and commissions? I see absolutely no change as a result 
of all these enquiries. A short while ago — 20 years ago, I think — we were better 
off. But today in spite of all these heavy expenses to meet on a common plat- 
form the results are deplorable. There is»more talk and no constructive effort. 

Another thing to be noted is that education is prohibitively expensive. 
To obtain education means the draining of one’s resources however rich he may 
be. How can you afford this? It is all wrong. A child must not spend a 
single penny on its education. It is the state that must do it. Then again, is 
it the Indians who are going to do it or the British' Government? We always 
throw our responsibility on other shoulders. If we want it we can do it. We 
do not want it seriously. Education is not treated seriously in India. I say 
if there is a will we shall know the way. Wlicre there is no will what is 
to be done? All the educational policies in India are too expensive. If there 
are really sound capable educationists on the staff the system can be changed. 

I shall speak a little bit of what education means to me and what should be 
done about it. I am fond of constructive and practical work. Therefore I 
shall tell you what my ideals arc. 

The whole life of education of a child or a student should not exceed 


more than 10 or 12 years. The foundation education should afford facilities 
for maximum results at minimum costs and time. To create the student intellec- 
tually strong and self-reliant specialisation should be initiated from infancy 
by a careful psychological study with an idea of giving him a vocation in life 
at the end of three years. There should be more teachers and less of students so 
that the teachers can psychologically study the individuality of each child 
and bring out the particular point for which he is best suited. What happens to- 
day. The whole of the country is flooded with unemployed literate or educated 

people. Because of your system you have got to pass your examinations. A 

graduate is thrown out in the street without even a chance of earning Rs. 20 
a month. Education in India means that you have to cram some textbooks 
and pass the examinations. The textbooks often contain rubbish. The children 
study them in order to pass the examination, because you look to your salary', 
pertops to your job. But nobody knows what sort of education exists in Vienna, 
m Germany or in Soviet Russia. I shall tell you what’ education means in 

Soviet Russia. It means that the duty of the educationist is much more res- 

Lnt themselves, because the educa- 

as got to take up the child, first of all study him psychologically and 
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then bring him up. I say he is the right kind of teacher who takes great care 
in making die children entrusted to his care either as poets or writers or even 
agriculturists. Examinations are held in a most simple way, in a healthy 
delightful way. In Soviet Russia the teacher knows what the speciality of the 
child is, whether he is a fool or a genius. He takes a mental note of each child 
that comes under his care. Can you imagine that system here and compare 
it with our system? Here even examiners have to ,be ^examined (hear, hear) . 

-'Our education should be cultural. Music and Arts must be introduced as jb- ^ 

solutely_jcpmpulsor.y_.subjects. All sorts of languages and certainly European . 
l^guages should be taught. You cannot isolate yourself into a corner. We 
shall read naturally Hindi, you cannot do without it. I do not care what 
•language you read. You must be up to date, you must be able to answer your 
neighbour in his own language. How are you going to do it? For bettering 
the world and for bettering the universe, culture is absolutely essential even to the 
lowest and to the poorest. In addition there should be industrial, tech nical, voca - ' 
tional and agricultmal_educatiom^(jVloral training and character building should 
form tFe~bases of education. Selections of books must be such as would be 
the valued momentum to knowledge, cultures, arts, tolerance, nobility, evoking 
the best qualities, emphasising the natural gift to academic efficiency, by a 
careful psychological analysis since infancy. Our time-honoured — cultures, „ 
knowledge, ideals and traditions should be resuscitated and the cvilisation of the 
land should be inculcated and countenanced in the system. Right kind of 
education must be imparted for the lasting glory of the rejuvenation of India’s 
lost heritage. Education must be free from superfluous encumbrances that make 
the environments weighty and chaotic. It must be easily accessible in its 
inception and reception. In education self-control should dominate and self- 
assertion eliminated. Institutions of different kinds for arts, for music, for 
all sorts of departments of life should be built up equipped with the most 
modern appliances. The other day I spoke to a weaver and asked him "how do 
you manage and what is your method for doing this beautiful intricate weaving?” 

1 further asked him “what is your inspiration?” He said: "My inspiration is 
God’s nature.” It was the most beautiful thing I have heard and that is what 
India is and what Indian culture stands for. Go to nature for whatever you 
want, whatever cultures, whatever arts, it will give you. That does not 
mean that you should not go to European countries to learn their manners and 
habits. We cannot isolate ourselves. We must be Indians first and then 
assimilate whatever is best in others. One last word more. I congratulate this 
great colossal gathering on the success it has achieved.^ 

^ A Poblic Address delivered at tlie AH Asia Educational Conference, Benares, on December 
2S, 19}0 
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IV— A PLEA FOR THE REORGANISATION OF THE INDIAN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM ■ 

By K. S. Vakil, M.Eb., I.E.S. 

EJjicafio’isl Inipccior, Dbanvar 

W’iijt is the vniue of education if it does not fit pupils for their different 
as-ycations in life? However much we may ridicule the 'bread and butter’ 
view of education, it is really its 'bread and butter’ value, the ability it gives 
us to earn our living, that matters in actual life. As we all know, we are at 
present preparing the youth of the country for university examinations cal- 
culated to fit them for some sort of literary employment, higher or lower, 
according to their scholastic attainments. We arc producing from our schools 
and colleges every year thousands of matriculates and art graduates, adding 
from year to year to their existing number. As soon as they come out of the 
school or college, they begin to seek what they believe they are fitted for:^ — 
vi?., literary employment, such as paid service under Government, Local Boards, 
and Municipalities, or private bodies. But this process of producing matri- 
culates and arts graduates has resulted in overstocking the market of clerks and 
teachers. They find it extremely difficult to find suitable employment and 
have to wander about in search of it. 

The position has become, indeed, serious, and it Is necessary to consider 
whither time has not arrived to cry 'Halt’ to the process of producing the 
present type of matriculates and arts graduates from year to year and divert 
the cour.se of education of our youths from the literary to the vocational or 
professional line. It will be a happy day for our country when we approach 
the authorities with a request that none but really litemry-mindcd students be 
admitted to the literary courses of studies in our schools and colleges and that 
all others be directed to pursue vocational and professional studies. 

A Nation cannot live on one tj'pc of educated youths. The educated 
youths must be varied in type by the provision of facilities for practical educa- 
tion which will fit them for the various needs of the community. 
And what arc these various needs of the community? The pri me 
needs of any commimlty, arc agriculture,- industryv -and ..commerce. In our 
country, over 70 per cent of the population depends for its maintenance on 
agriculture. This, then, is the principal need of the community which educa- 
tion given in our schools and colleges must seriously endeavour to supply. 
After giving a certain minimum of general cultural education, our schools in 
rural areas must give special instruction fitted to keep the sons of agriculturists 
on the soil. Our primary' schools .and secondary schools in rural areas must 
provide agricultural education, in addition to general cultural education, for 
sons of agriculturists and others interested in agriculture, so that they may be 
enabled to pursue courses of study suited to the actual needs of their future 
life.' Similarly, the special educational needs of the urban population must 
l>e properly attended to. Tile chief occupations in towns and cities are industry 
and commerce. To prepare sons of townspeople for these and allied urban 
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occupations, it is desirable to give them industrial, technical and commercial 
education in addition to general cultural education in our urban schools and 
colleges. 

In England, it is now coming to be recognised that there should be some 
amount of differentiation between the elementary school courses for children 
below the age of eleven years and those for children above this age; and central 
schools for children above the age of eleven have come to be established for 
children of the common people, which continue not only their general cultural 
education but also give them special instruction in agriculture, industry, and 
commerce according to their needs. For young boys and girls who have com- 
pleted their elementary education and have entered some occupation or industry, 
evening or night continuation schools are also provided, where they can learn 
the technique of the occupation or industry they have chosen. Even the ordinary 
elementary school course in schools in England gives a considerable place to the 
teaching of such practical subjects as Drawing, Painting, Manual Training, 
Nature-study, Gardening, Science and Physical Training. Further, they treat 
even the ordinary class-room subjects of language and literature, history and 
geography, in a thoroughly practical manner, e.g., they dramatise the prose 
and poetry pieces taught; they arrange historical pageants and visits to museums 
and art-galleries; and project geographical tours, excursions, and regional surveys. 
Thus, the whole teaching in schools is given a thoroughly practical turn and 
the dull academic atmosphere which formerly pervaded them is enlivened. 

In Japan, parallel institutions of general education and of vocational and 
technical education are provided, so that pupils after the first six years of 
general elementary education may either proceed further in their general cultural 
education or close their general education and take to vocational and technical 
studies in technical continuation schools or technical schools. The Philippines 
have considerably developed the practical side of education and have given their 
system a thoroughly vocational bent. After a general primary course of four 
years, they have provided three different intermediate courses of three years’ 
duration to suit the different needs of the communities they serve; viz., (1) a 
general course, (2) a farming course, and (3) a trade course. These inter- 
mediate courses are followed by seven secondary courses of four years’ duration, 
viz., a general course, a home-economics course, a farming . course, a commer- 
cial covurse, a trade course, a normal course for those who would be teachers, 
and a nauticaLqourse for sons of sea-faring people living on the sea-coast. 

Here is an example which we may study, with a view to determining how 
far we can introduce vocational education in our schools to suit our practical 
needs of life. "We have a net-work of schools and colleges spread all over the 
country, and it should not be difficult to reorganise them so as to enable them 
to serve vocational as well as cultural needs of. the community .they serve. Our 
great need of the day is practical education that shall give us the ability to earn a 
decent and respectable living, and it is, therefore, up to us to devise means 
effectively to meet it. Following the example of the Philippines, we might 
provide, after the first four years of the elementary or primary school, three 
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alternative courses for the upper primarj* or niitiJlc school stjjje, vi/., a ^tfuTal 
and literary course, a general and cotnincrcit! course, and a general ami agri- 
cultural course to suit respectively the needs of the literary and oflicial classes, 
commercial classes, and agricultural clav.es. Schcvols iseecl not teach all the 
three .alternative courses hut only those which are calculated to meet the 
needs of the population in the school locality and for svhieh there is a demind. 
We might similarly provide scvcr.tl alternative courses in the high school stage, 
as for example, a general and literary course, a gcnrr.tl and commercial course, 
a general and industrial course, a genera! and art course, a general and agricul- 
tural course, a gencr.al and home -economics course and a general and normal 
course for intending primary teachers. Vs'e might tlms liavc seven alternative 
courses in our high schools, each sch.cRd heing left free to teach such of tlicm 
as it might consider suited to the needs of the co.mnninity is professes to serve. 

As regards examinations, we might have, it\ste.sd of th.e present Vernacular 
I'in.il or Middle .School Examination, three ev.iminaiions at the end of the 
seventh school year — one in the gcner.al and literary ntiddle schwd course, one 
in the gencml and commercial middle school courw, and one in the general 
and agricultural middle scltool course. We might call th.ric exaininatiorts Jimior 
School Examinations and asvard to those whr> pass them Junior Scliool Certi- 
ficates bearing the same official value as tlic present Vernacular I'inal or Middle 
School Examination. Similarly, at the end of the High schw'ii stage, corres- 
ponding to the seven alternative high schon! cfu:r*es suggestcii alvtvc, ss'c might 
have seven alternative Matricvilation Examinations leading to Unive.nity courses 
of studies in the faculties representing th.c different suhjccis, v!?., arts, com- 
merce, science and technology, fine arts, agricultsire, home economics and teach- 
ing, each leading to tlic IJ.ichclor’s Degree. Dy reconstruction of our school 
and college courses on some such lines, sve may hope to give the prosluct of 
our schools and colleges ability to earn a decent ans! respectable living and mahe 
them economically independent, .and ihtis solve the menacing problem of un- 
employment or rather uncmployablcness of the educated. 


V— THE IDEAL AND OUTLOOK IN EDUCATION 
(In India and the East) 

By Pandit Nilkantha D.vs, M.A. 

It is very good that All Asia Educaiion.al Conference has been conceived as 
a soul-uplifting institution of cultural importance. The cultural basis and the 
need of All Asia may rather be a vast subject and are more cxpccced to come 
out of the Conference as its generic result than to be mootesl in the beginning- 
Besides, many of tile Asian nations, the Indian included, have, in imitation of 
the West, long fixed upon .a nationalistic outlook .and idea in the system of 
■Education, the human outlook of which is still to emerge, if by education we 
mean the making of the man as man. _ Free education by wliich man achieves 
^ rec growth towards a natural destiny, is yet to be understood in its real 
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significance, and applied in the spirit of genuine sympathy for the openbg 
humanity. Many of the difficulties that besef us at present in our attempt 
at educating the child in our own way, according to our special needs and con- 
genial outlook of life, seem almost insuperable. 

A word of apology. From my very youth I set myself apart for practically 
finding out some way for the real education of our children. Very early in 
life I started, in collaboration with the late lamented Pandit Gopabandhu Das, 
and a few other enthusiasts, an open air school, “The Satyabadi School,” at 
Sakhigopal in Puri District. This gradually grew into a big residential high 
school under my resident headmastership. In 1921 it was turned into a National 
School, and has since collapsed. But to me it had spiritually collapsed even before 
1921, on account of departmental measures coaxed and coerced into it, in spite of 
the loud appreciatioin of its open air character and many other genuinely original 
features even by the local Government, the then head of which, Sir E. A. 
Gait, paid more than one visit to it. One Englishman, tlie Divisonal Inspector 
of Schools, Mr. Mac Combe, actually remarked that i t w as a pi^^ that it had 
taken the Education Department so many generations to find out that in India 
a shady garden for eight months in the year with a simple shed for the rains was 
the only thing necessary even for a high school. 

Need it be said that not even one minor item of the features, then admired 
by the department as well as the local Government, has come to stay in the 
educational system of the province. 

The ideal of education is in theory alvl.ays the attainment o;^human destiny. 
But the outlook of this destiny has lpng_been— fashioned _in coMormiry with the 
State. It has come to stay in the modern world. Eve n pre sent cultural 
activities, so to say, such as_^ scientific and historical research, inventions and dis- 
coveries often bespeak ^iot_ of , colourless pursuit for the disinterested solution of 
the problems of humanifyT^Even metaphysics seems at times studied as a hand- 
maid of nationality or even nationalism, rather than a pure search after truth. 1/ 
As to~rellgidh, the less it is spoken of, the better. In the present world any 
religion, that is out to save fallen humanity and takes converts, is generally 
either crudely and fanatically formal or purposefully Self-aggrandising, often 
serving as an emissary in the statecraft of the Imperialist. It seems to have 
long lost its actual touch with the soul of man, if it had any. 

But whatever be the origin of the State control as well as the_iiatiQnal outlook 

education, the fateful Nemesis demands that the East cannot but imitate it 
from the West at least for a time, till she is able to stand on her own legs, just 
- as vast agricultural lands in the East today are mad after industrial competitions 
as well as competency of the West^. However much we may deplore it, we 
must first protect our home market at any cost before we think of occupations, 
adapted to the needs and the genius of the race. This is as true of our economic 
existence and progress, as a system of National Education controlled by the State 
is a present necessity for the very c ultural existence, of _the East. But the basic 
outlook of Eastern life should not, therefore, be overlooked even in such a neces- 
sarj' reaction. Otherwise the future evolution of the race may not only be 
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of other more formidable aspects of the adaptation. The budding Indian youth 
was consequently made to learn a language an4 nothing else all, his life. Oftener 
than not learning this language well with its peculiar sounds, accent, stress, 
colloquialism, and all, to please English ears, and thus to evoke„the_Englishman’s 
sweetj)atrpnage, came to be the best of his life’s ambition. Not only the 
struggling growth of humanity in culture was stunted, twisted and distorted, 
but his self-confidence, i.e., the very basis of his sclfrrealisation, was undermined! 
and an inferiority complex throughout the race became the inevitable result| 
The educated and the common folk lost touch with each other. The ruling 
class, including the native recruits, came to be a class different from the ruled, 
and the Indian habits, customs, manners, dress — in short, all the elements in which 
culture makes itself manifest — became undermined, and were looked down upon 
even by the so-called educated Indians themselves. 

After indicating the genesis and the basis of our present educational system, 
it is rather needless to expatiate upon the methods and the manner of its pro- 
mulgation. The youth of the race generally grows and dies uncared for. And 
the system interestedly caters for a few, who are nurtured, so to say, in glass 
houses se dulou sly -watched ^against free atmospheric_influences. The history text 
book, for instance, is meant to sing the praises of the servants of the East India 
Company, and depict them as den^ods to our children. Our history teaches 
us, moreover, that Sivail-was a jEree-booter. Siraj Uddoulla_a. rogue, and the 
whole country was plunged in blood, and lawlessness, and ruin, out of which 
God_sent others_to_deliver_us.. All jiationali sm pa triotism is at a disc ount. 

The Indian Educationist particularly has here a most delicate task. A 
spirit of rank retaliation immediately awaits the system. The signs of its begin- 
ning are already on the horizon. The Educationist may not indulge here in the 
vain attempts to counteract it directly, or avoid it altogether. That would 
simply worsen and aggravate the situation. He can only try cautiously to 
turn the reaction into a constructive response, and thus save the race from 
what may otherwise end in a huge waste and dissipation of human energy. For 
if India is at all destined to live, not merely as a mass of humanity but as a 
cultural entity, a reaction is inevitable. The task of the educationist is to 
find out, how to guide it with a sympathetic touch of unselfish service, and thus 
give it in practice a creative character. 

The basis of the Western Educational culture, which has been directly and 
indirectly influenced front age to age by the At henia n principles, is national , 
a mi pre sumes a c ontrp l_of_the sta te in its operation . Here may be looked for 
the mam distinction between the educational system of the West and that 
of the East. To this broad aspect of the question I am coming presently. In the 
meantime, for the present, we have no way out of this national outlook, and this 
political control of our system in the East, so long as we have got to stand in ' 
the struggle, long begun with the West, for our very culturaLexistence. We 
cannot get out of it however much we may desire. For by even opposing a 
man we unconsciously fall into imitating his ways and methods, and become like 
him. 
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The ancient Athenian sj’stem again, though national, was more or less 
tribal in its character, and was in effect applied to develop the genius and 
characteristics of a homogeneous people. The development of man, which ought 
to be the ideal of free and unfettered education, was not so much hampered 
in that ancient Athenian system, as it 4 now in the systems of the States of 
the Vest. In the last century particularly, several economic and political 
forces, that were long in working since the reniassance, were responsible' for 
developing a kind of new entity, so to say, called the lotion. It had very little 
to do with the destiny and the aspiration of maji as raan. Political and economic 
conceptions were forced upon heterogeneous human elements of a particular area, 
and the Nation emerged like a machine-made commodity, so to say, in which 
free growth of humanity was fashioned not after human ideals as such, but out of 
notions, growing from what may be called militant commpn_ interest. Under 
the circumstances the state assumed complete charge of education, for the State 
was, to all intents and purposes, made to appear as the Nation. Class r ule was 
' the result] and with annexations, colonies, and foreign dependencies, grew up 
the imperial aspect of that nationalism, under which the entire world is fretting 
today. And even the masses of the Nations themselves are at times found to 
struggle for overthrowing the notions of forced class-rule as Nationalism. 

But the Vest developed the system out of herself and for herself, and also 
developed with it traditions and institutions, firmly established in complicated ■ 
interests, of races, groups and individuals. Even conscription of the peasants in 
some states might, if need be, form a part of their national system; and in 
fact compulsory military training does form a part of education of states like 
Germany,., In such systems today by free education is not ipeant freedom, of 
human development, but only a freedom from paying for education by the 
parents or the guardian of the chil(L_; Compulsory educatior^ is a common term. 
It is a system In which the parent or guardian is compelled under the penalty 
of law to give education to his child. No system can be contemplated, in 
which the parent or guardian will feel it his bounden duty to educate the 
child, who may grow Just in the natural channels to his own human destiny, 
j ‘ For the Vestern Nationalism practically ignores ^man as man. It is in a sense 
'' M, the interests of a few, artificially spread over a heterogeneous mass of the 
i ^ populace, and foisted upon the latter as their own self-interest. 

Here it is, that t^ Eaj^t should rise up to the task of fulfilling her divine 
destiny of adding the real human aspect to the culture of thb world. But how, 
so long as the economic and political self-interest rules the world and under- 
mines it, and the very Bisimrekian idea of the nation holds its far-flung sway 
over the world? Even the rise of the stages of So cialis m, culminating in the 
aggressive policy of the practical Bolshevic, and even the high-sounding League 
of Nations have not been able to create an impression on it. Politically inde- 
pendent countries of the East as well as India cannot but, therefore, pass 
through a stage of dhe imionalism and a system of education entirely adapted 
to them. Tlic English 'Imperialist trains the Indian^child Jot his own purpOMS, 
and the Indian Nacionalistttrains the child for the immediate needs of the Indian 
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Nation. The poor child has for the present no freedom either way, nor has the 
teacher. T he human . destiny.in ■th&-child,is-QY,erlooked. Notions of Nationalism 
just in the Western sense are made to prevail. 

So also i^he modern system obtaining even in the prosperous Japan, and the 
rising Turfey. Independent countries they are. But they are just coming out 
of the jaws of the Imperial "West. Japan was not a conquered country, to be 
But the all-devouring, economic and _political impact of the West, resulting 


sure. 


in a- deadly cultural onslaught, cannot be denied even in the case of Japan, 
'rhe system of Education everywhere is, at least for the present, tp„be_fashLor)ed 
after the idea of the Nation, whatever be the genesis, character and scope of 
such an idea. But at the same time the educationist of the East should remember, 
that this notion of machine-made nationalism is but a stage in the growth of 
humanity__as _a^ whole. It is not the ultimate destiny of humanity. It is a 
stage in disintegration, out of which will come the synthesis, just like a ripe 

fruit or a seed, which is the ultimate destiny of the plant, coming after and 

out of the stage of development, in which the original seed disintegrates itself 
into leaves, branches, and the trunk of a tree. 

For such a destiny the East must look back to the genesis of its life and 
culture, and to the basis of its distinctive genius. The East kept up culture 
in its ever-opening stages and aspects when no State ever protected it. No 
youth in his training was bound under the penalty of the law as in Athens. 
There was none to demand a particular type of education from a particular' 
individual, nor was anyone coerced into a particular way of life. Sages and 
savants considered it their duty to teach and train the youth of the race, and 

the parents propelled by the same sense of duty sent their children to the 

retired forest homes of those sages and savants. It was the duty of the king, 
too, to supply for the upkeep of those forest Universities, ..for .which there was 
neither popular nor legislative demand. T hus th e form of society, which was 
based on duty self-emanating in its eternal interdependence of human relations^ 
Ws 'fhFl'dMl to condition .human evoludon. It was natural, and conceived and 
practised just after the eternal laws of Nature. The sun shines, and the flower 
opens, without demand. Such are the phenomena of nature,, self-opening 
and self-evolving on tht basis of the principle of eternal duty, i.e., Dharma. 
There was no demand of right as in modern States, and the progress was therefore 
calm, sereiw, and sure. 

Such was the basis of the system of education, which was not adapted only 
to a fashioning jjf^the youth after something .artificial ,and superinduced. It 
v ^s a creat jye princlpje, a nd an evolv ing f orce, propelling from within the youth, 
and drawn out just in thejdlrec.tiorL,.of.his,selfsemjination„and,.scIf-realis^icn. In 
those residential Universities of the forest the child had scarcely, if ever, an uni- 
formly fixed course of studies and training, |ljut the principle of training was 
nevertheless one. The youth was being carefully watched in his ordinary daily 
duties, and was imperceptibly guided in the proper way to his natural destiny. 
Properly trained to the satisfaction of the KuJajiatijir the teacher, the youth would 
be told "Go out into the world, you are a man”. 
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Tills is the real making of the man as man, aimed at and acliicvcd with the 
keen personal sympathy, and the magnetic spirit of sacrifice, inspired into the 
youth in the carefully, guided evolution of his human self — free and xinfettcrcd. 
This is the ideal for which the world and humanity waits, so to say, to be 
full and happy. This is the ultimate destiny of the East, as this was the 
Very basis, and exhibits the real genius, of the Eastern culture. Even in our 
system of National Education, which cannot but be the immediate stage in the 
life of the East, this broad and permanent aspect of humanity must not be 
lost sight of by the teacher, and the people in charge of educating the youth of 
the land. The struggle for existence arising out of a militant demand of rights, 
cannot, however, be the ultimate go.il. The West has tried it, tried it long and 
strenuously. But even today happiness of humanity is rather farther aavay, 
and even in the League of Nations, member nations, in their clandestine attempts 
at securing their own self-interest, arc often found to play with problems like 
disarmament more in cunning subterfuge, than in the straight way befitting a 
, desire for a real solution of the problems of the Nations. But the East did 
very early find the way to happiness in calmly balancing the society on the 
basis of Duty, which precludes a demand, and therefore a jealous struggle, 
deception and exploitation as permanent elements of human institutions. East 
has been long deceived, beguiled and even dazzled, because in its calm evolution 
it forgot the fighting aspect of human nature. Now the way has been paved 
for the proper synthesis, and Mahatma Gandhi has revived the culture not only 
in its prisjiinc purity, but he has made even his non-violence .a fighting. Strength, V- 
his duty and self-culture as the best means to establish one’s rights. Let the 
culture now grow from more to more, and inspire the youth and the age alike. 
Out of the nation will rise the real and living humanity, that is, not nations 
but peoples in synthesis, and the human destiny with its balanced existence 
of man in active happiness and living calm will be attained. 

To this ideal and the ultimate end of education our teachers and educationists 
ought to be ahve. It is not a question of schools and departments with prospects 
of pay and pension, that can influence such an idc^. It is the broadcncd_outlook 
and selfless work of those, that know and understand, that can achieve 'the 
desired result. Everyone that feels that he is educated today, should also, 
like the sages and savants of yore, feel the burden of liis responsibility in the 
matter. Various ways and outlets of educating our people should \hus be 
permeated with the proper ideal, and be guided in the methods appropriate. This 
IS the vast and the sacred task of the entire Ea^, which has been the primeval 
teacher of the world, and which will still give out its pent up genius, and add 
the essential aspect to the culture of humanity to make it synthetically com- 
plete and permanently happy. 
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VI— PSYCHICAL DISTANCE: A FACTOR IN APPRECIATION 
By Anjilvel V. Mathew, B.A., B.T. 

I « 

Though the expression "psychical distance” is comparatively recent, the idea 
of detachment or disinterestedness as a factor in the creation and appreciation of 
beauty is very old. Dr. Marshall^ points out how Aristotle, Kant, Schiller and 
Herbert Spencer refer practically to the same idea each in his own way, and how 
every succeeding thinker in the line develops the thought of his predecessor. 
Aristotle remarked that the pleasures of beauty involve the complete absence 
of lust and desire; Kant spoke of disinterestedness as a characteristic differentiat- 
ing aesthetic from other pleasures; Schiller compared aesthetic pleasures to the 
delights of play; and Herbert Spencer putting the idea into terms of biology 
said that aesthetic pleasures do not involve life-serving functions. 

Let us now see whether or how far disinterestedness can be possible in any 
work of art. We cannot think of any person being uninterested in his work; 
if he does not feel interested in it, he will not do it. No one can do a work 
to which he does not attend and in which he does not take any interest. When 
we say that disinterestedness is a factor in all creation or appreciation of beauty, 
we mean that the person concerned is not primarily interested in making material 
advantages out of his pursuit. Even if he derived material profits, his chief 
interest is not in the material profits but in the pleasure that he feels or that 
he hopes to communicate to others through the means of his art. "The product 
of true science and true art,” says Romain Rolland, "are the products of 
sacrifice and not of material advantages. .The vocation could be known and 
proved only by the sacrifice which the Savant and the artist make of his 
repose and of his comfort, in order to pursue his vocation.” When the artist 
thinks primarily of his profit, he destroys that psychical distance that he should 
have maintained, and the Goddess of beauty eludes his grasp. He is like the 
carver who in Austin Dobson’s poem listened to the advice of the Caliph. 
Formerly he used to give the first place to his art, and cared not whether 
other people appreciated or depreciated with the result that he produced excellent 
things: 

Fair his work and fine. 

With mysteries of inlaid design. 

And shapes of slut significance, 

To aught but an anointed glance, 

Tlie dreams and visions that grow plain. 

In darkened chambers of the brain. 

And all d.ay busily he wrought from dawn to eve but the trouble was 
that no one bought, and he had nought to cat! In this condition the Caliph 
saw hitn and gave him advice of worldly wisdom. 

TIic carver sadly shook his head; 


' H. R. MinlnU; The Beausjju! (hSeemUtan, 192^) 
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He knew ’twas truth the Caliph said. 

From that day forth his work was planned 

So that the world might understand. 

He carved it deeper and more plain, 

He carved it twice as large again; 

He sold it, too, for thrice the cost; 

— Ah, but the artist, that was lost. 

The principle that underlies psychical distance was emphasised over and 
over again, and applied to workaday ethics in the Mid- Victoria period by 
Ruskin. He appealed to the lawyers and merchants, to the doctors and soldiers 
and priests and through them to all trades and professions — that they should all 
care first for their work, for their opportunity to serve humanity, and think 
as a secondary matter only of their emoluments. He did not deny that the 
workman was worthy of his wages, but the thought of the wages should follow 
not precede his solicitude for the interests of those whom he should serve. 
The true servant of humanity is like the happy warrior. 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same, 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth or honour, or for worldly state; 

Whom they must follow, or whose head must fall 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all. 

This also seems to be the essence of the Buddha’s teaching on desire; for, 
his teaching that desire must be annihilated seems incomprehensible unless by 
desire we mean the selfish desire that removes all psychical distance. The 
Nishkama-Karma teaching of the Bhagavat-Gita is a systematic and elaborate 
insistence on what we here call psychical distance, as applied to the field of 
ethics. 

II 

Several applications of the principles of psychical distance may be met with 
in the school room. At the outset it is good to notice that the ideal in psychical 
distance is the shortening of psychical distance without its total disappearance. 
If the mental or psychical distance is too much, there cannot be any enjoyment. 
So when a new topic of study is undertaken it is advisable for the teacher to 
give his pupils certain preliminary instructions or suggestions in order that the 
new subject may be correlated to the past experience of the pupils. Thus a 
brief introduction that gives "a broad view of the development of art from the 
earliest times and its orientation with the intellectual movements of the times”' 
may be very useful to a student of arts. Similarly a few stimulating questions or 
suggestions from the teacher may be very helpful to the student of literature 
before he begins to study a new suggestive and thought-provoking poem or 
prose-passage. By this means psychical distance is reduced and students are 
able to enter into the spirit of the things they pursue. 

Littlejohns on Art in Vol. V of the Modern Teaching Scries (1928), Newnes 
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He knew ’twas truth the Caliph said. 

From that day forth his work was planned 
So that the world might understand. 

He carved it deeper and more plain, 

He carved it twice as large again; 

He sold it, too, for thrice the cost; 

— ^Ah, but the artist, that was lost. 

The principle that underlies psychical distance was emphasised over and 
over again, and applied to workaday ethics in the Mid-Victoria period by 
Ruskin. He appealed to the lawyers and merchants, to the doctors and soldiers 
and priests and through them to all trades and professions — that tlicy should all 
care first for their work, for their opportunity to serve humanity, and think 
as a secondary matter only of their emoluments. He did not deny that the 
workman was worthy of his wages, but the thought of the wages should follow 
not precede his solicitude for the interests of those whom he should serve. 
The true servant of humanity is like the happy warrior, 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same, 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor He in wait 
For wealth or honour, or for worldly state; 

Whom they must follow, or whose head must fall 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all. 

This also seems to be the essence of the Buddha’s teaching on desire; for, 
his teaching that desire must be annihilated seems incomprehensible unless by 
desire we mean the selfish desire that removes all psychical distance. The 
Nishkama-Rarma teaching of the Bhagavat-Gita is a systematic and elaborate 
insistence on what we here call psychical distance, as applied to the field of 
ethics. 

II 

Several applications of the principles of psychical distance may be met with 
in the school room. At the outset it is good to notice that the ideal in psychical 
distance is the shortening of psychical distance without its total disappearance. 
If the mental or psychical distance is too much, there cannot be any enjoyment. 
So when a new topic of study is undertaken it is advisable for the teacher to 
give his pupils certain preliminary instructions or suggestions in order that the 
new subject may be correlated to the past experience of the pupils, Tlius a 
brief introduction that gives "a broad view of the development of art from the 
earliest times and its orientation with the intellectual movements of the rimes”' 
may be very useful to a student of arts. Similarly a few stimulating questions or 
suggestions from the teacher may be very helpful to the student of literature 
before he begins to study a new suggestive and thought-provoking poem or 
prose-passage. By this means psychical distance is reduced and students arc 
able to enter into the spirit of the things they pursue. 


Lmlejolms on Art in Vol. V of the Modern Teaching Scries (1928), Newnes 
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Psychical distance however should not entirely disappear. Just as the 

artist should not put material interests before his interest in the art, the student 
should not put examination requirements or critical studies before the aesthetic 
enjoyment of the subjects dealt with by him. Teachers too are to be especially 
careful that this latter motive is not frustrated. In the attempt to clear away 
all difficulties, from Shelley or Swinburne, the teacher very often by the 

instruction or his detailed explanation makes it difficult for his students to enjoy 
the imager)’’ or music of the work concerned. Students fail to see the wood for 
the trees. The over-enthusiastic and painstaking teacher speaks so much about 
the hidden meanings and intricate significances that the unfortunate students 
arc perforce obliged to give their voluntary attention to these matters and are 
rendered unable to let their minds play in a "disinterested” way with the thoughts 
and fancies of the poet. 

In this matter we in India h.avc a special difficulty to contend with. Most 

of us teachers and students in our secondary schools speak some Indian verna- 

cular or other at home and outside; but we have to learn and teach the works 
of the best English writers. We, Indian teachers, do not want to lag behind 
in educational methods and practice. Educationists in other parts of the world 
have begun to give more attention to the aesthetic aspect of good literature 
than to its mechanical and technical aspects; and we want to follow their example. 
But how can we make our students appreciate while we ourselves but inadequately 
appreciate and while our students arc unable to discern the meaning of many 
of the words and e.xprcssions that should necessarily be understood before they 
can enter into the spirit of the author? The attempts to find out the meaning 
of the poem becomes so mechanical in nature and utilitarian in purpose that 
psychical distance gets almost annihilated. Again many of our students 
cannot comprehend the situation and the general atmosphere of the incidents 
referred to, with the results that teachers and students are obliged to do a lot 
of preliminary spade-work before they can hope to appreciate. Tliosc who 
have ever attempted to tench an Indian High School class some portion from 
Mark Twain or such an essay as Robert Lynd’s "The Mouse” will have under- 
stood the difficulty to which I refer. Without a lot of c.vplanation some of 
the things that arc of everyday experience to an English class cannot be under- 
stood by an Indian class. Tliis is not always possible on account of the amount 
of work prescribed. Again many things that should be easily enjoyed lose their 
charm when they are explained. For instance the enjoyability of a wit lies in its 
Surprise, and when once it is explained it becomes insipid. Before the explana- 
tion, tbe"' psychic.al distance was too great for the student to grasp and appre- 
ciate; and when things are explained so much of voluntary attention is employed 
in the process that psychical distance is almost annulled. 

One of the stronge't criticism' of the inglorious h.ssic in studenc-lifc and 
o( the thought-killin.f. verbosity of tcschcrs comes from rather unexpected 
quarters, from Mis< Helc.n Keller of America. Though de.if blind, she was 
caught io wcl! to speak and read and write that 'he prepared hciself for 
College svork and was duly adntiited, after a regular matriculation examination. 
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into an ordinary (Normal Peoples’) College in America (Radcliffc College). 
Here she found what several others find, that the work in an ordinary sclioo! 
or college is done too hurriedly and mechanically to allow students to enjoy 
their work. They do not get that psychical distance that is so essential in the 
appreciation of things beautiful. "Gradually I began to find,” says Helen Keller, 
"that there were disadvantages in going to College. The one I felt and still 
feel most is lack of time. I used to have time to think, to reflect, my mind 
and I. We would sit together of an evening and listen to the inner melodics 
of the spirit, which one hears only in leisure moments when the words of some 
loved poet touch a deep sweet chord in the soul that until then had been silent. 
But in College, there is no time to commune with one’s thoughts. Many scholars 
forget, it seems to me, that enjoyment of the great works of literature depends 
more upon the depth of our sympathy than upon our understanding. The 
trouble is that very few of their laborious explanations stick in the mcmor>'. 
The mind drops them as a brancli drops its over-ripe fruit. It is possible to 
know a flower, root and a stem and all the processes of growth, and yet to have 
no appreciation of the flower fresh bathed in heaven’s dew.* 


Helen Keller wrote these words while she was still young, with the memory 
of those "interminable comments and bewildering criticisms,” as she calls them 
fresh in her mind. The same observation has been made by more mature critics, 
Bernard Shaw has in his usual biting manner made strictures on tlic mechanical, 
marks-grinding system of studies in the prefatory essay on Misalliance, Recently 
an excellent book on poetic appreciation from the pen of Dr. Hubert Jaggar h.is 
been published by the London University Press. Tlicrc the author — a good critic 
and a warm admirer of things beautiful in modern English poetry — remarks 
again and again that an analytic, critical study of poetry, useful in its place, 
IS likely when given undue prominence to take aw.ay from the charming effect 
of a beautiful poem. "As a poem,” he says, "cannot really be built from parts 
by the poet, it cannot be revived by studying meanings, apprehending rhythms, 
perceiving images. Considered in themselves, the details which arc revealed by 
analysing the form of a poem arc meaningless because a poem is an indivisible 
unity’’.* The author does not want to suggest that critical interpretation and 
analytic study are altogether useless. What he means is "that those operations 
are only justified as a means of deepening appreciation, that the fact that it is 
only the external side of poetry that is being examined must always be remem- 
bered and that while appreciation is in process the minds of the pupils will 
be distracted by comment or by study of isolated facts.’’* What is true of 
poetic appreciation is true also of all works of art. "It may be,” says'’a modern 
artist, "that a good deal of the lack of interest in works of art teaching is due 
w the insistence on technique and the neglect of imagination and construction.” 
at IS to say, comments and criticisms and details of technique— these should 

r ^1*°**W be main- 

by all seekers after beauty. Their value should be duly recognised, but 
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they should under no circumstances be allowed to intrude themselves upon our 
imagination while we are engaged in the contemplation of a beautiful work of 
art or a beautiful scene from nature. 

A beautiful work of art such as skilfuly executed picture in oil-painting 
can best be enjoyed when the onlooker does not stand very near to it, but stands 
at a certain distance from it. One who stands very near gets a blurred vision. 
Similarly a beautiful scene from nature makes the most powerful appeal when 
the observer stands at a little distance from the object; for from that distance 
he is able to make a more adequate estimate of its form, proportion and general 
harmony than if he had stood in its inimediate proximity. The same principle 
of distance lending enchantment to the view holds good in the realm of the pro- 
ducts of the mind also. "When students work hard at some of the masterpieces 
of literature, their attention is likely to be engrossed in the immediate purpose of 
preparing for their tests to allow them much scope for what Tagore has some- 
where called the vacuum of the mind — that period of seeming inactivity with its 
sense of freedom and leisure, that is really the basis of all creative activity 
and of all true appreciation. The break-neck speed that students have to put up 
before an examination makes it extremely dif&cult for them to keep their minds 
in fallow for beautiful fancies to grow at will. Examination studies are too 
near studies, studies that do not allow much of psychical distance. The purposes 
of candidates for examinations are utilitarian, and utility though to a certain 
extent may be a factor in the appreciation of beauty becomes opposed to it 
when overstressed. Whatever is not liltely to be useful in the examination hall 
is liable to be crowded out of attention by the average student, and even the 
better kind of students who care for beauty as for beauty’s sake, in so far as it is 
possible, arc influenced to a considerable extent by the prevalent utilitarian view 
point. Another result — of being obliged to learn some of the best pieces of 
literature for an examination, may be still worse, and may be given passing 
mention here. The student by contra-suggestion may get an aversion to study 
and enjoy such works, and it may take them several years before they can get 
over this aversion. In some cases, this aversion may ever remain for life. 

Ill 

Even in the outside world, the stress on die practical utilitarian point of 
view militates against the appreciation of the beautiful. Tlie engineer who is 
absorbed in the consideration of schemes for the installation of a hydraulic plant 
over the Gersoppa falls cannot, unless he takes a more or less detached point of 
View, enjoy the majestic flow of the Raja, the furious rush of the Roarer, the 
million water-shoots of the Rocket, or the dignified gracefulness of Lady Blanche 
with 

(Her) thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke that like a broken 
purpose waste in air. 

Tlicrc is a story that a distinguished novelist and poet pointed out to his 
wife in One of their evening strolls a beautiful lamb that frisked about in the 
fulness of health and vigour. TJie lady briefly replied: "iMeat for the dining table!" 
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The Story bears Prof. Charles pox’s assertion that aesthetic intention and any sort 
of practical appeal are diametrically opposed to each other.^ Like the student 
■who in his preparation for examinations fails to notice the beauty of language 
and sublimity of thought of a Shakespeare or a Mlton, the farmer who visits 
his fields every day to notice the progress of crops may, in spite of idyllic fancies of 
pastoral ■a.-riters, be blind to the beauty with which nature has sought to 
surround him. Only in so far as he ignores the practical and the useful and 
merges himself consciously or unconsciously in the contemplation of the beautiful 
can he be redeemed from the boredom of the monotonous and dull experience 
of a country-life. 

The stress on the useful, on the material point of view of profit and loss, 
is an enemy to the self-forgetting service which we usually associate with seats 
of learning. In ancient India, and to a large extent even in modern India 
up to recent times, teachers, on the whole, seem to have honestly attempted to 
live to the ideal of the Nishkama (disinterested) service of the Bhagavat Gita. 
The teacher worked and had his wages too; but to him wages was not the first 
consideration. He worked because it was his privilege to serve society according 
to his lights and talents. "Work and you will get your wages, but do not 
work for your wages,” said Ruskin; and ages before Ruskin was born, the village 
teachers and Sastris and Pandits of India worked in the spirit of disinterested 
service. They were devoted to their duty and received gladly whatever emolu- 
ments were given to them with a free will, but whether they got less or 
more was not, as far as we know, a weighty consideration with them. The same 
ideal, if not One sterner still, was accepted by some of the members of the 
medical profession. Specialists in the treatment of snake-bites, for instance, 
seem generally to have taken upon themselves the pledge of not receiving any- 
tiring in return for their services. The modern economic principles of competi- 
tion and rivalry have so engulfed us that where we should have worked in the 
spirit of utmost detachment, we, teachers and doctors and all the rest of 
us, are mostly thinking of how best we may get on in our economic and social 
life. One does not intend to suggest that to think of our physical needs is a 
mistake; but it is good to remember that when we give our prime consideration 
to our material needs, we fail to have that psychical distance which is an 
important factor in ethics as well as in aesthetics. When the teacher thinks 
first of his being in the good books of the manager or Inspector, and thinks 
as a secondary matter of doing his work to his own inmost satisfaction, he ss 
certainly riding the wrong horse. Even when he cares for the praise of the 
public and thinks first about his being spoken well of by them, his is not a more 
disinterested service and the danger of his annulling psychical distance may be 
equally great. 

This is also true about the work of students, and that is one reason why a 
system of reward and punishment is not always commendable in an educational 
institution. By rousing the spirit of competition we may be able to get a 


See Charles Fox, Educational Psychology 
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greater output of work from them; but it is doubtful how far stimulus is to be 
permanent in the long run. Absolute disinterestedness is no more possible in 
the case of students than in the case of other workaday labourers; but we must 
try to encourage them to establish a certain psychical distance from their daily 
interests. Unless they have a more or less detached attitude in the discharge of 
their duties, they fail to enjoy a source of genuine pleasure in life. To encourage 
boys to do service to others is highly necessary, but when they have an eye 
over the publication of their good turns in the local Scout Gazette, they are 
in some danger of removing all necessary psychical distance from their world 
of social activities. Playing to the gallery, in whichever aspect of the student 
life it may be, is a very unhealthy practice. It takes away from the subjects 
usefulness and efiSciency; being unnecessarily and unduly self-conscious, he is not 
able to put forth his best energy. He is distracted, and a fruitful source of 
failure in any undertaking is the inability to give- one’s best attention to the 
matter in hand. Such a person who wants to show himself off is also poor 
at team-work; he is so full of thoughts to make himself a conspicuous figure that 
he has little scruples to sacrifice if need be the interest of the team to his own 
advantage. Public life always presents a few such characters, and in our schools 
also we have students who are tempted to remain in the lime-light whatever might 
happen. Young people consciously, and perhaps to a great extent unconsciously, 
desire to express their individuality and attempt to do it; and it is right that 
^ they do so, or they will have no growth. Along with it, however, they should 
be trained to respect the attitude expressed in the lines 
For me it were enough to be a flower 
Ordained to blossom at the appointed hour. 

"To be doing good to some one else is the life of most good women,” 
s.iys Thackeray. So also is the life of the adolescent boy. He is capable of 
being led into artistic disinterested paths of service. Unless as a boy 
he learns to have a certain detached attitude, to maintain what we have called 
a psychical distance, even with reference to those courses of action in which he 
may be highly interested, he will find It very hard when he grows up to take part 
In matters that are not of profit to him. He must be trained to see "that the 
breaking of the fetters of our enslavement is by complete absorption in the God- 
given task. Once the dignity, the glory, the opportunity of the work in hand 
constrains us to forgetfulness of self, we have found liberty. It is the glad 
transference of interest from the way in which we are doing the thing to the 
greatness of the thing itself we are doing. Tlois deliverance makes the stammerer 
eloquent and the mediocre an instrument of power.”^ 

IV 

"What is known as a complex may in the case of some people interfere with 
the application of certain things beautiful. A complex may be described as 
an unconscious constellation of feelings that send around an idea. An organised 
sj'stem of feelings associated with a central idea is Icnown as a sentiment when 


’John Half, Workaday Erluca. 
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the subject Is conscious of it; but when he is unconscious of the causes that . 
brinsi about an emotional disturbance, it is said to be a complex. The suppressed 
or repre'sed idea exerts a powerful, even though unconscious, influence over his 
feeling tone with the result that his reactions to a situation are diflerent from 
the reactions of other people. In a class room a lesson may be generally appre- 
ciatedj but one student in whom some chance remark of the teacher or a fellow 
studenL has created an unconscious train of thought involving an emotional 
disturbance, finds it in no way a pleasurable situation. He has been too much 
interested in a train of thought which has taken him far away from the topic 
at hand. Here the ps)'’chica] distance has been too great to be effective in the 
work of appreciation. Or, on the other hand if he thinks of the situation that 
is dealt with in the class, he may be so much personally interested in it that he 
cannot look upon it with that distance which we have found to be an essential 
element in all appreciation. What happens here is that psychical distance is 
entirely removed. Now either of these alternatives is an obstacle in the way of 
appreciation. There must be psychical distance, but it should not be too great 
or too negligible. As Bullough has pointed out, what is most desirable is the 
utmost decrease of distance without its disappearance. 

Let us think of a beautiful landscape. If we are no way interested in it, 
it has no appeal to us. If on the other hand our attention is drawn to some 
frightful aspect of it and we are afraid that our nearness to it will result in some 
personal danger to us, the landscape falls to appeal to our aesthetic sense. A 
party of schoolboys went on an excursion to see a waterfall; one of the party 
dared not go near the precipice down which the water rushed to a depth of 
several hundreds of feet. When he was on the edge of the abyss, thought of 
his personal safety so overcame him that he could in no way enjoy the beauty of 
the Falls which he had made a two days’ journey to see. When however he stood 
a fair distance from the precipice, he was able to enjoy the scene as much as any 
of his other friends did. Those who have travelled in a motor car over one 
of the steep ascents of a high mountain range on the West Coast or in Kashmere 
will be able to sympathise with the frightful student who went to see the Falls. 
The more they think of their safety and of the risks to their lives, the less they are 
able to feast their eyes with God’s bounty. It is only when they cease to think 
of their personal life that they have their eyes opened to the beauty of the hills 
and dales through which they pass. 

There are some people who are afraid to stand alone in the dark. Though 
they may be capable of being enchanted by the myriads of stars that peep out 
from the blue heavens, they cannot enjoy the beauty of the heavenly host unless 
they have someone within call who will be serviceable "if anything happens.” 
A class of students were learning Wordsworth’s "The Education of Nature.” The 
students generally enjoyed the imagery and suggestions of the poem, but many 
of them could not understand how Lucy could find grace in the storm. They 
could not think of the beauty of dancing leaves and tossing twigs, of breaking 
branches and falling trees, of white waves that dash up against rocky beaches, 
o roaring billows and foaming creeks, or roofs of Iiouses that leap for joy 
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for their liberation from manmade restraints — the beauty of these things they 
could not think of, for their associations •with the storm as of most other people 
are of a fearful nature. When once they could dra’W their minds of the cala- 
mitous concomitance of a storm, they could very -w'dl visualise a graceful storm. 
If however they had no interest of any kind in a storm, if that psychical 
dist-ancc for a storm was unduly great, i.e., if they had taken an entirely im- 
personal view of a storm, then also they would not have seen any beauty in it. 

Even in the appreciation of another individual’s character or personal beauty, 
a certain detachment of outlook — a certain psychical distance — ^is a necessity. The 
popular saying that no man is a hero to his own valet is based on the same obser- 
vation. That is how no prophet is honoured in his own city. It is a notorious fact 
that the best judges of a man’s character arc not the members of his own household. 
One of the contributing causes of a number of divorces and separations between 
partners in life in those circles where there is free social intercourse between men 
and women is the ignoring by both parties of the principle that we have discussed 
here at some length. Such husbands and wives arc so near to each other physically 
and psychologically that they fail to see each other’s beauty, -whereas another person, 

^ a comparative stranger, sees the neglected one as a phantom of delight, because he 
or she is maintaining — ^very likely unconsciously — that distance which the official 
life-partner failed to maintain. If the husband had maintained the original psy- 
chical distance which made him in early days worship the very ground on which 
his beloved one stood, he would have found her, upon nearer view, still a lovable 
being even if not as Wordsworth describes (evidently his own wife) 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 
■ To warm, to comfort and command 
And yet in spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 

He however fails to keep the psychical distance, and she too does the same, 
with the result that they are attracted to quarters where psychical distance is re- ’ 
duced without its being totally undone. 

It maj'- be a paradox, all the same true and worthy of all acceptance, that in 
order that we may enjoy anything that is worth our respectful consideration, we 
have to maintain a psychical distance, hold a detached view-point, provided that as 
has more than once been pointed out that distance or sense of detachment is not 
carried to the extent of absence of relationship or of interest. „The distance may be 
reduced to a minimum, but it is essential that it should not be annihilated. Tlic 
principle holds good, as I have attempted to show in the foregoing pages, in social 
relationships and ethical attitudes as well as in aesthetic appreciation. The teacher 
who wants his students to enjoy their work is as much careful about it as the 
savant and the creator of things beautiful — ^to reduce psychical distance but not to 
annihilate it. 
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VII— EXAMINATIONS 


C3 C. N. Raghavachar, B.Sc., Chickmagarhir 


Throughout India Education is divided into Primar)', Middle, Secondary and 
University Grades, the whole period covering about 1 5 years. Taking the average 
age of the commencement of education of a pupil to be 6, at 21 a student can come 
out of the University with a Degree — granting that there is a continuous progress 
as tested by the Examinations. 

Beginning with the IV year Primary, till he finishes the University Course, 
every boy has to undergo the ordeals of an Examination twice a year, i.c., in all 24 
limes. At the end of the Middle School course in some provinces there is a Public 
Examination conducted by the Education Department. Thus at the age of 14 or 
less, the pupil faces the first Public Examination and he has to face 3 Examinations 
of the same type before getting out of the University. The Pass in these Public 
Examinations is a passport for entry into Government and other allied services and 
even fixes up his value in the matrimonial market. Tlius the whole of education 
in India is dominated only by one ideal, that of preparing the pupil for the Exami- 
nation. This unhappy state of things is a direct result of the origin of the modern 
system of education in India. Tlie first Universities started in India in 1858, those' 
of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta were modelled after the then London University 
and soon after a number of private and public schools were started with an express 
purpose of producing English-knowing clerks for Government jobs. Though some 
changes in the outlook on education and the method of conducting examinations 
have taken place in England after that period, the educational machinery here has 
been too slow to move. Being an imitation of the English educational system and 
that a bad one, we have all Its defects and something more. In spite of the Hunter 
Commission of 1881, the University Commission appointed by Lord Curzon in 
1901, the Sadler Commission of the Calcutta University and even the recent 
Hartog Committee, the much-needed reform in the conduct of examinations has 
not yet materialised. 


Examinations are certainly necessary to test the attainments of the pupil and 
incidentally the effect of instruction. But the vital things that affect a student 
by Education— personality and character'are beyond the pale of testing by the 
method in vogue.- The essay type of questions is' the common form. The name of 
the examiner is kept confidential. The examiners that do not know the students test 
t em from a distance. Sealed envelopes containing questions are sent to various 
centres and the Chief Superintendent opens the cover with sharp scissors in the 
presence of the examinees after the first bell. Absolute silence is to be maintained 
m the hall and the examinee is not allowed to put any question to the superinten- 
dents regarding the question paper. Thus a completely artificiaL atmosphere full 
of a mysterio^ and dreadful air is created at the time of the examination for the 
candidates. TBe result of education on the boy is tested by his performance in 

s3 T atmosphere. The presence of strangers, the 

of na^understanding of the phrasing of questions, the ill-luck 

candidate m not gettmg the questions in the portions he is thorough with or 
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interested in, the essay type of examination, the humour of the examinee at the 
time of answering and that of the examiner at the time of valuation and the errors 
in valuation due to the difference in perception of different examiners, all these 
make' the present examination sj'stem a thoroughly unreliable method of testing 
a boy’s knowledge. In the words of Mr. "'K^oodburne “It is neither a fair test 
of mental capacity nor of mental products. It.yates both intelligence and pro- 
gress on the basis of a chance performance.” 

Modern Examination 'being a limited sampling’ has induced the students to 
cramming and they eagerly hunt after notes, questions of the previous years and 
try their best in guessing questions, without caring to study the subject thorough- 
ly. Just before the examination there is a regular flow of letters between the 
hostels of the different colleges of the same university sending out expected ques- 
tions as guessed from listening to their Professors. 

The effects of modern examinations are neither pedagogically sound nor 
hygienically safe. The cramming which helps in the modern system is postponed 
till a late day of the year and there is very great over-pressure on the minds of 
the candidates just before the examination. The pressure falls hardest on those 
who least need the -stimulus of an examination for study. The best boys are an- 
xious not to fail, their anxiety causes a dangerous nervous strain resulting often 
in abnormal signs of over-fatigue. In the time of the examination it is a com- 
mon sight to see lights burning all the night in the college hostels. If A and B 
are room-mates, A goes to bed at 8 p.m. and B reads till 2 p.m. and before going to 
bed wakes up A who then continues his reading till the morning and then sleeps. 
This kind of study is not education but violent mental athletics which is both 
wasteful and injurious. This over-strain brings permanent nervous disorder. 
Sometimes students commit suicide on account of the fear of examination 
or of the failure in it. Such instances are not many; they are extreme cases, it 
is true; but the permanent injury done to each individual turned out of the 
colleges Avith a minimum of 24 examinations including 4 Public Examinations, 
is tremendous. If a research is made into the question and weights are taken of 
candidates appearing for an examination from a month or two before the date, 
the harm done to the candidates can be gauged. The emotional strain 
caused, the physical energy wasted are something more than the good resulting 
from this system. 

The duration of the examinations — ^a minimum of 5 hours per day, the length 
of the period — ranging from a week to 3 weeks in the case of Universities, the 
summer season of the examination with a temperature above 100° and the sun 
shining brilliantly, the period of suspense — of 2 or 3 months between the date 
of examination and that of the publication of the judgment — all these have their 
injurious effects on the growth of the would-be citizens. Even in the Middle 
School Examination the boys of 14 have to write at a stretch for five hours daily 
and answer sometimes papers on 3 different subjects on the same day. The 
educational worth of all their life is judged by that performance by an unknown 
examiner. Even if he fails in any one subject by two marks, he has to study all 
the subjects aaver again. What a wastage in human energy! The schools instead 
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VIII— EXAMINATIONS 

, By Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, M.A., Ph.D. 

I shall first describe the aims and objects o£ examinations and also give a 
short account of their early history. In Asiatic countries examinations did not 
play any part in the system of education, but in countries dominated by the 
English-speaking races teaching became subordinated to the system of examina- 
tions. Let me in this connection quote the statement of the Government of 
India with regard to the educational policy of 1904: “Examinations as now 
understood are believed to have been unknown as an instrument of general educa- 
tion in ancient India. Nor do the)' figure prominently in the despatch of 1854. 
In recent years they have grown to extravagant dimensions and their instruments 
have been allowed to dominate the whole system of education.” 

What I wish to emphasise is the importance of instituting a regular enquiry 
into the system of examinations in India. The International Educational Con- 
ference held at Elsinore (Denmark) in August 1929 appointed an Examination 
Enquiry Committee which recommended the necessity of a systematic enquiry 
into the subject and the publication of results among various countries. Several 
distinguished individuals and commissions are of opinion that examinations should 
be abolished totally., 

The three characteristic features of the system of education in the Asiatic 
-countries are its spiritual ideals, its cheapness and its thoroughness. But now- 
adays they have disappeared. Our present system of education is very super- 
ficial. The reason for this is mainly due to the system of examination. If the 
students were asked to write five words and if any students wrote three words 
out of five incorrectly, the old teacher would condemn such students. In our 
modern system of examinations such students would be declared by the teachers, 
to the satisfaction of the parents, to have passed in the second division, because he 
would obtain 40%. 

There are at present four distinct types of examination: viz., the English 
system with American modifications which we have now adopted in India, the 
German system of Examinations which is ver>' similar to the system of exami- 
nations followed in Asiatic countries, the French system which .is carried on by 
special commissions deputed to every centre and lastly, what are called the 
Intelligence Tests. 

The evils peculiar to the English system of examinations are found in our 
Indian system and a few more have been added on account of greater rigidity of 
examination rules and regulations. If I were to mention the instance illustrating 
the differences of perceptions and idiosyncrasies of examiners, it will require a 
book to put all these things. The answer paper of one candidate would be viewed 
differently by different examiners. The same piece of work will obtain second 
class marks from one examiner and zero from another. Despite these anomalies it 
is difficult to maintain a level in parallel examinations. This difficulty was 
keenly realised in England wltich led to the appointment in 1917 of a Secondary 
School Examination Council to standardise the results of various universities, 
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VIII— EXAMINATIONS 

, By Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, M.A., Ph.D, 

I shall first describe the aims and objects of examinations and also give a 
short account of their early history. In Asiatic countries examinations did not 
play any part in the system of education, but in countries dominated by the 
English-speaking races teaching became subordinated to the system of examina- 
tions. Let me in this connection quote the statement of the Government of 
India with regard to the educational policy of 1904: “Examinations as now 
understood are beheved to have been unknown as an instrument of general educa- 
tion in ancient India. Nor do they figure prominently in the despatch of 18J4. 
In recent years they have grown to extravagant dimensions and their instruments 
have been allowed to dominate the whole system of education.” 

What I wish to emphasise is the importance of instituting a regular enquiry 
into the system of examinations in India. The International Educational Con- 
ference held at Elsinore (Denmark) in August 1929 appointed an Examination 
Enquiry Committee which recommended the necessity of a systematic enquiry 
into the subject and the publication of results among various countries. Several 
distinguished individuals and commissions are of opinion that examinations should 
be abolished totally.. 

The three characteristic features of the system of education in the Asiatic 
countries are its spiritual ideals, its cheapness and its thoroughness. But now- 
adays they have disappeared. Our present system of education is very super- 
ficial, The reason for this is mainly due to the system of examination. If the 
students were asked to write five words and if any students wrote three words 
out of five incorrectly, the old teacher would condemn such students. In our 
modern system of examinations such students would be declared by the teachers, 
to the satisfaction of the parents, to have passed in the second division, because he 
would obtain 40%. 

There are at present four distinct types of examination: viz., the English 
system with American modifications which we have now adopted in India, the 
German system of Examinations which is very similar to the system of exami- 
nations followed in Asiatic countries, the French system which .is carried on by 
special commissions deputed to every centre and lastly, what are called the 
Intelligence Tests. 

, The evils peculiar to the English system of examinations are found in our 
Indian system and a few more have been added on account of greater rigidity of 
examination rules and regulations. If I were to mention the instance illustrating 
the differences of perceptions and idiosyncrasies of examiners, it will require a 
book to put all these things. The answer paper of one candidate would be viewed 
differently by different examiners. The same piece of work will obtain second 
class marks from one examiner and zero from another. Despite these anomalies it 
is difficult to maintain a level in parallel examinations. This difficulty was 
keenly realised in England which led to the appointment in 1917 of a Secondary 
School Examination Council to stendardise the results, of various universities. 
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Another difficulty is that of fixing the pass marks. I must say that the system 
of putting down the pass marks at 30%, 35% etc., is a very arbitrary one without 
any justification whatsoever. The standard of examination is not fixed by 
minimum pass marks as some persons wrongly imagine. This question was once 
scientifically examined and the observations of eminent educationists are con- 
tained in the voulmes of the Calcutta University Commission Report. It is 
established there that the minimum pass mark should be so fixed thdt the average 
mark would be between the minimum and second division marks. Thq^uMVoI^ 
able chances in the English examination system are called examination errors. 
The numerical value of many of these errors have been calculated and the 
aggregate amount of the error is 7‘S%. The amount of other abnormal errors 
such as temper of the examiner, temper of the examinee at the time of answering 
his papers, the difficulty in understanding the language of the questions, etc., has 
not been calculated. It is evident that the success of a candidate is more a ques- 
tion of luck than of merit. To avoid the element of chances Americans have now 
introduced a new system. Tlie answer often given is ‘yes’ or ‘no’. They do nor 
ask the candidates to write an essay. This new system has affected American 
examinations profoundly. The system is still being critically examined in England 
and it is altogether unknown in India. As Sir Michael Sadler pointed out, examina - 
tions cannot be done away with unless there was an educational revolution in the 
country. I see no signs of immediate prospect of a radical change in the system 
of examinations in England in spite of its universal condemnation. India is now 
moving so fast that I am confident that our system of examinations will be 
changed on right lines whether England may or may not change (loud cheers). 

I now come to the G^man system of examinations. To appreciate and un- 
derstand the German system of examination one should go to an old Sanskrit 
College or an Arabic Madrassa which has not been dominated by class examinations 
or promotion examinations. In Secondary schools they have one examination. 
This examination is conducted by the teachers. The teachers select three ques- 
tions and the inspector chooses one of those three for the candidates to answer. 
"The students are asked to write an essay and the result is announced at once. It 
is very seldom that a student has to wait for three months in suspense as we find 
in India before the results are announced. In the university they have only one 
examination and that is for the doctorate. The candidate chooses his own 
examiner and fixes his own time for the examination. It is the duty of the can- 
didates to call upon the exarniner between 1 1 and 1 on the day of the examination. 
Questions are asked and the results are announced immediately. The important 
test of the German system is the dissertation which the student is asked to 
write. 

Let me now deal with the French system of examinations. I shall describe 
a few Important features of this system. I think this system will be most suit- 
able to Indian conditions. There is no scope for cram work just as we have in 
India where cramming is officially recognised and the students are given ample 
tune one to six weeks in order to cram the lecture notes. This kind of cram- 

S no place in the French system, of examination. 'The second important 
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item is that the results are always announced within a week or fortnight and the 
suspense of waiting for tliree months is altogether unknown. In India every per- 
son who has gone through the ordeal of an examination knows three months 
really hang very much on the life of the candidates. In the French system all 
the examinations are held twice a year, once immediately before the long vacation 
and another after the long vacation. Students who fail in the first examination 
are permitted to appear in the second examination. The examinations are both 
oral and written. A written examination is not so important as the oral exami- 
nation. The written examination is not published, but the oral examination is 
published in good many cases and the written work can be seen by any person 
in the examination hall. The French system does not break down with numbers. 
The English system always breaks down with numbers because it necessitates the 
appointment of a large number of sub-examiners whose work is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to co-ordinate. In the French system thei;’e is no room for the idiosyncrasies 
of the examiners. The Vice-Chancellor of the University conducts the exami- 
nation. He appoints an Examination Commission and the Commission actually 
visit the schools and conduct the examinations and the results are announced then 
and there. No written papers are sent to the examiners. The candidates are re- 
quired to answer only one questioin out of three questions set to them. There is 
1 one important feature in the French system and that is the method of recruitment 
for the services. It is superior to other methods adopted in England or in this 
country. 

The last method of examination is the Intelligence Test. This system has 
not been worked out systematically. It is almost unknown in this country. It 
was first suggested by Prof. Binet in France and was developed by Prof. Freeman. 
They say that the intellectual quotient remains uniform throughout. If any- 
body goes to an appointment he has not to say that he has passed this or that 
examination. He has simply to say that his intelligence quotient is 1 14. A big 
employer knows what it is. Under this particular system it is not necessary for 
any candidate to say that he has passed this examination or posseAes that diploma. 
His intelligence quotient remains constant throughout his life. If this sj'stem 
is properly worked out all the examinations in colleges and universities will be 
abolished. The intelligence quotient of an individual is sufficient for admission 
to every university. 

I would appeal to all those that are gathered in this great conference to follow 
the advice of Sir Michael Sadler and think over this very important aspect 'of 
educational advancement in this country. It requires very careful consideration 
3t their hands. 'Whenever I get an opportunity I urge on the local Government 
^nd the Government of India to appoint a special committee to discuss this parti- 
cular question.^ 

’A Public Address delivered at the All Asia Educational Conference, Ben.-res, on December 
2S. 1930 
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1X_CULTURAL IlOUCATION IN INDIA 

/!)■ Pr.iNcit'Ai. li. San.iiva Kao, M.A. 

Oiuvfi's CoUi":^/', Vn'iitun 

"Ptlucilion in India,” Mr, Ardn.r Mnhrv.', '•),!« rncint a '.v.tcm of 
scliools, college? ami cam ininai ion's nhiinau-ly eontn'llfd by ili-r Oovemmrnt. 

It may appear strange, tlwreforc, that in “p-ahing ‘>f C.nhural hshicaiioti in Iniha, 

1 shall have to tleal only avitJi •'chooh v.hidi osve rhetr oftghi am! impiration ts' 
inilividiials or rrligifni? organiraiion*'. It i' only fair to {tovernnirni Ito-Stt'.i- 
lion? to mention that in spite of t!tf gosn! v.'or!. i!i'>!te I'V' a Kt.ly of conscmtis am! 
capahie teaelierr, tlserc .are inlierent limitation', wlsich jo. rhes/ it slitheiih if too 
inipossihle to hiiti.tte neav !lnc^ of avori.. I-f-t I •!!>*nkl rttit the ti?l, <st s'’;at;t;crat- 
ing or mirrepreseniing the nttnre <tf *.tie!i limitation', ! vaitl ttart by ipjotmg th<' 
avords of a distingtii'hed I'.diicationiat, Mr, Mnhev-’. v.'li'."." h-n*'. on ‘the b.tjuca- 
non t'f India’ is a rcfredtingly fr.'.nh .anti honest attrtttpt ttt tinders tand t!ir 
cduc.ition.ll nerds of tlie country. 

"Tltc m.istcr enmeshed in the netv.or'. of out Indian rvitem svorl.a v. ii!i Cr-Je 
in liand. b'or him. there i? no tiii'viitten litv or traditisn. 'Hirrc arc ‘f,-!tjrm 
to he stthtnixted periodically, regtiUtiom. to N follorecd, enaminatisint in '..hiclt 
,a percentage of pt'H's is to Iv oh:.iiiie,!. and its iri-pi'etor, rns'ifr tegu! ir in !ii< 
visit.ations ili.tn f.tmine or ilte plague, svho in tiir course of .t few inimitei. intoi tr: 
convinced that no rule has hceu bro’.cn am! that Jsm.eilnng practical hit Iven 
done, It is hard to iin.igine Tlitin;;. .\fn’i!d, o.- Sam!'-; "in tSiro-.v/j up 5is‘ such 
.1 system, h svili not produce .t Sankara. Kahir or 'ragotc in India.'' 

"The sy.'icm affords no chance of pet'oruhts’ corning into play at an cduea- 
tinnal f.ictor. U is tcrnhly tare to tec ,a teal live man at svorS- in an Iml'in 
school room. Emergence of the real self, v-itii alt its prejudices and contiction'. 
wiHiltl scare the cla-s, and prtih,thly produce an entry in il-.c tiaily t'rd.'-r tcesl. to 
he shown ,it the tvcM inspection, temimun;.*, llir nnsn v.‘ho h i r,;jl live emhtr th-at 
ronrrovcfsia! .subjects, p.uiJcul.irJy, religion, politics am! tocia! Jtfjht arc tJehirrcd, 
W'hai constitutes the rc.al seif must remain mittide the tchoj!." 

If State .schools cannot produce a Saril.ara, ,i Kaldr or a 'ragoi'e. ndi-U «!a 
they turn out? According to Mr, 'bayhesv our St.nc sclumls and colleges arc 
more or less vocational in their aims, 

"Essenii.illy pr3ctic,tl and ntiUt.iri.in, they lave aimed at the production t'f 
government ofliciaU, Lisvycrs, d.Ktors, and commercial clerhs and witliin this 
n.irro\v range, they have .sticctcdcd rcm.ukably well, tiicy have f.iiled, 

almost completely, is on the cultural side, 'fliey have trained liirir stmicnis ts’ 
earn a living in occupations congenial to their traditions .itul aniect dents and 
increased in number and attmctivcoess by British aihninistration.” Ihii xb.'.y 
have not taught them to enjoy their life, to enter svith inituh steeped in the 
culture of their home and c.istc into a joyful heritage, I itave spioted the alxu'c 
not in any spirit of carping criticism. In all f.iirness to those engaged in thr 
work 6f teaching, it must be admitted chat the schools and colleges of Imlia have 
produced men of the highest .ability and t'vcJi of culture. It may not have produced 
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a Kabir or a Sankara; but it lias produced a Ranade, a Gokbale and a Tilak; 
it has produced a Dr. Bose and Dr. Raman and a Dr. Roy; it has produced a 
Gandhi and a Stvami Vivekananda. It has produced a large and distinguished 
body of able journalists, lawj''ers, judges, and administrators. It may be that 
genuis will manifest itself, no matter how hostile the environment may be to the 
expression of such genius. But the general charge laid against our existing 
schools is unfortunately too true, that the education that is given is one which is 
V far too narrowly utilitarian in its aims, that it places before the students an ideal 
which makes no appeal to his higher nature, that with regard to all those things 
of the spirit, Truth, Goodness and Beauty without which life has no joy or signi- 
ficance, the influence of the schools is practically negligible. 

All State education whether it be in India or in England must plead guilty 
to the charge of not being specially suited for the development of individual 
genius. Even the best public schools of England have never been conspicuously 
friendly to the growth of the abnormal and the unconventional. Wherever 
education is standardised, personality must suffer and efficiency as measured by 
technical ability and not culture must continue to be the criterion of success. 

Tliere is however a more powerful factor which has influenced modern 
education, and that is the domination of the age by the concepts of Physical 
Science. So brilliant have been the achievements of that Science that the century 
which witnessed the marvellous applications of steam and electricity may very 
suitably be considered as the mechanical age. Under its influence all the old values 
have been transformed. In the world of labour it has led to enormous develop- 
ment in technical ability and success in the world of today is impossible except to 
those who possess a high grade of technical knowledge of the industrial, mechanical 
or business side of life. This has led to a corresponding change in outlook and 
ideal. The hero of antiquity was the wise man, the hero of the middle age was 
the saint and the martyr, the hero of today is the great leader of Industry, or the 
Engineer who harnesses the tides or the waterfalls in order to obtain electric 
power from the vast storehouse of Nature. The development of technical ability 
is the ideal of modern life, not the culture of being, doing instead of being, expres- 
sion instead of significance, organised service in the place of kindliness of feeling, 
efficiency instead of the wholeness of life, success and prosperity in the place of 
health, happiness and well-being, quantity and mass preferred to quality and dis- 
tinction, speed and hurry considered as the signs of progress rather than quiet and 
dignity. 

This change in the absolute values of life is nowhere more evident than in 
the changed relationship between teacher and pupil in our schools in India. In 
India we had a very lofty traditional conception of the Guru, the one who by the 
possession of a profound wisdom and spiritual insight considered it as liis Dharma 
to lead his pupils to a greater understanding of life and its significance. In the 
old world the teacher occupied the highest rank in the social hierarchy. The 
school master of today possesses neither much learning nor much money with the 
result that he is not considered much of a success either according to the old or 
the new standard. 
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protoplasm out of which the organism builds its tissues. Education is ‘a vital pro- 
cess. The facts, the words and ideas have all to be vitalised by being given signi- 
ficance and meaning; only a teacher who has lived, who has experienced can give 
such meaning. Let us take some 'very common word like Love. The life of a 
Buddlia or Christ has given to the world the full significance of that word. The 
whole history of Christian Europe is an attempt to embody in a life of organised 
service the interpretation of that word as seen through the personality of Christ. 
Every teacher small or great enrich the significance of an idea b^contributing his 
own uniqueness to it. St. Francis of Assisi or a Ramkrishna Paramhamsa have 
thus greatly enriched human thought and experience. 

Education ceases to be a living force where the element of personality cither 
docs not exist in a sufficient measure or has to be crushed under in the effort tc 
subordinate it to the demands of an organised system. This has been the fate of 
most of the schools in India. 

The inadequacy of the existing state machinery of education to give to the 
students of India a living education has long been recognised. Attempts have 
been made by various organisations to remedy the defects. The earliest insti- 
tutions started for supplementing the instruction afforded in State Schools were 
those of various Christian Missionary Societies. That the object of such insti- 
tutions was primarily conversion of India to Christianity will not be denied. 
That objective has not met with the success which was anticipated, for the very 
effective reason that all that is best, all that is of abiding value in Christianity 
a Hindu can accept without conversion and science and modern thought have 
effectively destroyed the cruder part of Christian dogmatic Theology. While 
I believe that western Christianity will never be accept.able to India or for 
that matter to any modern scientifically trained mind, it would be ungenerous 
to deny the very great Influence exercised by the lives of great Christian teachers, 
missionaries or laymen, in the moulding of Indian thought. The h'fe of the' 
students of Southern India has been profoundly affected by the influence of the 
late Rev. Dr. Miller and his devoted band of workers of the Madras Christian 
College. The proportion of students who embraced Christianity is a negligible 
one. But one must c onced e the fullest credit to those faithful servants of Christ 
that though their creed was often narrow and limited, they have brought to 
India the spirit of Christ, the spirit of love, of human fellowship and service. 
Many others there have been who by their patient and loving service of the low 
and the outcast have created a new vision of the ideal of human brotherhood. 
No Indian today will deny the vast educative influence of Mr. C. E. Andrews. Tlie 
spirit of Love, the spirit of Beauty, the spirit of Holiness, all these arc beyond 
the pale of national strifes and cut across all the frontiers of creeds and races. 

A great deal of experimental v/ork has been done by the Missionarj'' societies 
in the direction of making education more living, more real. Dr. Fleming’s 
admirable account of the 'Schools with a ■message’ published by the Oxford 
University Pre.ss contains a most illuminating report of this work. To remove 
human jgnorance and selfishness, to destroy dirt and disease, to educate the 
common people in habits of cleanliness, to imorove the sanitation of tlip tnlUon 
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to train students for leadership and citizenship, in the practical manifestation 
of our love for our fellow human beings in service, all these are, briefly, the 
ideals which are sought to be embodied in Missionary Schools. Training for 
Social Service finds its best expression in two very notable institutions, one in 
Srinagar, Kashmir, where the Church Missionary Society has a large school of 
nearly 1,500 boys associated with the name of the Rev. C. E. Tyndale-Biscoe 
and the other in Ceylon, the Trinity College, Kandy, which will ever be the 
most enduring memorial of the Rev. Fraser’s many years’ service of the youth 
of Ceylon, It is not the purpose of this paper to give a detailed account of the 
work done by these and other missionary institutions. But I shall not be doing 
my duty unless I state my own unhesitating conviction that much of the spirit 
of service that is now so abundantly manifest in the public life of India is due 
to the Inspiration of the lives of many of our brothers and sisters from the west, 
who whether professedly Christian or not, are still transmitters to us of that 
spirit of love which is so conspicuous a characteristic of the teaching of the 
Christian Master. This Christ spirit blended with the deeply spiritual wisdom 
of India has produced many beautiful types; Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Debendranath Tagore and bis distinguished son, our own poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, and Mahatma Gandhi have all been profoundl)^ influenced 
by the spirit of Christ. 

I now turn to purely indigenous institutions which are the product of India’s 
own genius. No organisation has been more successful in the field of education 
and social reform than the Arya Samaj. 

Our greatest gift to life is our individual uniqueness. To be content to be 
just what one is in one’s innermost being, to be utterly natural and spontaneous 
in all one’s thoughts and feelings is the beginning of self-realisation. It is just 
as true of the nation as of the individual. Tliis intuitive perception of one’s 
own individual uniqueness and expression of it in one’s personal life is what 
we in India call Dharma. To be one’s self is to be great. To perform one’s 
own Dharma however imperfectly brings us nearer to perfection than the per- 
formance of the Dharma of another. Swami Dayanand Saraswati was one of 
the first to perceive the danger which threatened the integrity and uniqueness 
of our national life by its contact with the vigorous civilization of the West. 
He realised that India’s mission was a spiritual one. She had a great inheritance 
from the past and that treasure of spiritual wisdom she had to conserve and 
share with the rest of the world. 

With this end in view the Arya Samaj has in its educational institutions 
sought to restore to Sanskrit Literature the place that ought rightly to belong 
to it as the source of all subsequent world literature and to carry to mankind 
' the Vedic message it so sorely needs — ^'the message, of a self-controlled, self- 
I denying, simple, spiritual mode of life based upon co-operation and loving service.’ 
j i Swami Dayanand is the first Teader of India’s' National movement. To 

bim>and his followers must be given the credit of initiating a' great movement 
for conserving and purifying our national spiritual inheritance. The educa- 
onal Work oi the Arya Samaj is characterised by an extraordinarily fervid faith 
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and energy, and great self-sacrifice. The great experiment at the Gurukula at 
Hardwar is being watched with intense interest all over India. The ancient 
ideal of the close but reverent fellowship between pupil and Teacher, the leading 
of a strict and disciplined life consecrated to the highest ends of life, in an 
environment where ISfature itself appears to speak to the heart, of an eternal 
and abiding peace, the fixing of the mind and heart of the pupil on the noblest 
achievements of the human spirit, all these lend a peculiar significance to the 
educational work that is done by the self-sacrificing and devoted band of workers 
at Hardwar. The authorities of the -SchooLieel that hxury and bodily_ comfort 
are not conducive to the development of jhe_Jhighest ^ellectual an^ spiritual 
life, that a certain amount of asceticism is necessary ii order to develop powers 
of endurance or the capacity to throw away, if need be, one’s very life in the 
service of others. The Ideal of purity, of Brahmachaiya, of discipline and s^lf_ 
contyol is laid special stress on. 

There is no doubt that the educational efforts of the Arya Samaj have 
given to the country a large body of earnest, self-syrificing workers who are 
contributing to the national movement, a virile aid energetic faith in the 
essential quality of Our national culture. Everywhee, especially in the North 
of India, they are courageously facing the question cf disentangling the ancient 
faith from the age-long accretions of superstition .aid ignorance. In the field 
of women’s education and social reform it has done totable pioneer work. 

We must at this stage remember that the wholt movement is essentially one 
of revolt and protest. It took up the challenge of the west, of western science 
on the one hand and yrestern proselytising Christianity on the other and out of this 
challenge Hinduism has emerged out of its excluiveness and thrown its doors 
open wide to the world. We may note one or two very valuable results achieved. 
There are signs in India that the Christian Missiojs are less and less inclined to 
stress the proselytising aspect of their work and tiere is every reason to believe 
that though in the beginning Christianity was essntially a disintegrating and de- 
nationalising force, yet, thanks to the inevitable potest of time and circumstance, 
Indian Christians have realised that if Christiaiity is to live in this country 
it must undergo a process of recreation. This wholesome reaction is due in a 
large measure to the splendid educational work one by the Arya Samaj. 

It is not profitable to dwell upon the eleaents of excessive fanaticism, of 
narrow intolerance, of ignorant faith that are tcbe found in all mass movements, 
where appeals have to be made very largely to the emotional side of human 
nature; I have specially tried to assess the moe permanent and valuable contt;. 
butions to the probhni of education in India We have seen that Christianity 
has made a notable contribution by emphasisiig the element of love and brother- 
hood and its practical expression in social ervicc and citizenship. The Arya 
Samaj has made us realise that no tystem c education is adequate which does 
not base , itself on its social_ and spiritual inheritance. Its disregard, in Our 
existing state schools on account of the atttudc and neutrality of the Govern- 
ment, has created' a duah’sm and condlct li the hie o{ the scadeac vrhlch 
made education unreal, because it is unrclted to the actual life lived in the 
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home. Education to be vital must be organically related to the deepest instincts 
and institvstions of the race. So long as it deals -with the most external and 
superficial aspects of life, it fails to touch the core of our being. That in brief 
is the most abiding contribution to the problem of education made by Swami 
Dayanand and his movement. 

The educational work of the members of the Theosophlcal Society in India 
has contributed one notable element to the problem of education. Like the 
Arya Samaj, it believes in the necessity of a deeply religious and spiritual educa- 
tion. It also has sought to restore the ancient ideal of the Guru. But it has 
inculcated both in theorr and practice a reverent attitude towards all faiths. 
The Christian, the Mussalman, the Hindu, the Jain, the Buddhist all realise that 
while he properly claims ihc right to perform his own Dharma, he must respect 
a similar claim on the pan of his fellow human beings belonging to other faiths. 
The Central Hindu Collcg: stood for this great principle of not merely tolerance 
but of real reverence for the unfettered freedom of the individual to approach 
the great mystery of Life in his own way. Since then there have been con- 
siderable developments in tac educational work of the Society. 

In this group of cduqitional institutions there has been a tacit acceptance 
of a dualism in education Religious education was considered as something 
which would supplement die ordinary secular Government system of educa- 
tion. But educational theoiy has been enormously developed as the result of 
the magnificent progress madb in our knowledge of Psychology. It has gradually 
brought to us the realisation that Life cannot be divided in this way, that there 
is no secular cduc.;tion as iprt from religious education, that life is a whole 
and tliat .all the fine distintions we make about it are due to our habit of 
dealing with abstractions and not realities. Education has become synonymous 
with life. The personality cf the student cannot be divided into so many 
mechanical parts. It is not a machine which can be broken to pieces, each 
piece cleaned and oiled, and put back into its own proper place. It is not 
possible to separate physica', intellectual, moral and spiritual education. 
It is one single whole. Man is i living soul organically bound with the universal 
life. All education must lead im to a fuller communion with that life around 
him. Rabindranath Tagore’s sdiool at Shanti Niketan is a wonderful attempt 
to give expression to this great Truth. He feels that it is India’s mission to 
realise the Truth of the bumai soul in the Supreme Soul through its union 
with the soul of the world; b.at this mission urges them to seek for the 
vision of the infinite in all forns of creation and in the human relationships 
of love; to feel it in the air we b-aathc, in the light in which we open our eyes, 
in the water in which we batln, in the earth on which we live and die. 
As he verj- beautifully put it: 

In a little flower there is a Iring power hidden in beauty, which is more 
potent than a maxim gun. I bclitrc that in the birds’ notes Nature expresses 
herself with a force wliich is greaw than that revealed in the deafening roar 
of the cannonade. I believe that there Is an ideal hovering over the earth, 
an of ilur paradise wliich is not the mere outcome of imagination, but 
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the ultimate Reality towards which all things are moving. I believe that this 
vision is to be seen in the sunlight, and the green of the earth, in the flowing 
streams, in the beauty of the spring time, and the repose of a winter morning. 
Everywhere in this earth the spirit of paradise is awake and sending forth its 
voice. We are deaf to its call; we forget it; but the voice of eternity wells 
up like a mighty organ and touches the inner core of our being with its music.” 

It is hardly necessary to write about Shantiniketan. It is known wherever 
the voice of our Poet has reached the ears of men. All that I want to stress is the 
increasing realisation by the world that education is the free manifestation of 
the spirit in man, that in man even more than in the beauty of the little flower 
there is a Jiving, power more potent than a maxim gun. Buddha and the 
Christ proved it in the ancient world. Mahatma Gandhi and the hundreds of 
gentle women of India who asserted the power of their womanhood By exposing ' 
their frail bodies to danger have proved it today. 

The power of gentleness, of a love that is not afraid, the power of simplicity 
and beauty whether it be manifested in a way-side flower or in the heart of a 
woman or child is infinitely greater than the power of the mightiest artillery. 
Such gentleness, love and beauty are the inevitable accompaniment of a life 
that is in harmony with the world around. So the world spirit brings us back 
to ancient Greece and ancient India. But what was then the perception of a few 
has, thanks to the power of science, become the common heritage of all. 
The average man, the humble man has come to his own. He__is no more_the 
pawn of ambitious statesman, a me re spoke in a vastJndustriaLwheel. . He does 
nbt Susl'ToFtheTtate, but the state exists for him. Greater than any organisa- 
tion, greater than country, or the state is the Divinity that lies hid in the 
humblest individual. 

It is the business of education to liberate all this hidden beauty in man — 
'which has been stifled and suffocated by the superstition of race, creed and 
separative thought. Education can have no lesser goal than the j)erf ection_pf _the 
individual. The work done in the school is only a part of that whole process 
of continual development which we call Life. 

In that development all must take part — the Hindu, the Mussalman and 
the Christian. All the differences that now divide will vanish when the prob- 
lem of education is seen aright. Goq^ess, Truth, Beauty, these are the ultimate 
things of life and where these are sought as the end, all conflictS-,musc- cease. 
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X 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY AND GEN:ERAL 
DESCRIPTION 

I— JAPAN 

In the days before Meiji, the educational ideas in Japan underwent frequent 
changes due to Buddhist and Confucian influences, but the people were able 
to assimilate these foreign teachings, and by the help of the national constitution 
and sentiments peculiar to the Japanese, they developed a culture of their own. 
At the beginning of Meiji, the Japanese were so eager to introduce Western 
civilization that they adopted everything Western and the educators allowed • 
themselves to be guided by all sorts of doctrines and principles. Upon this, an 
Imperial Rescript on Education was issued in October 1890 which definitely 
established the educational policy of the country. All the schools in the country 
followed the principles set forth in the Rescript, with the consequence that 
education well suited to national requirements in form as well as in substance 
has formulated Itself. Japan is now In possession of an education which is in 
no sense inferior to that of Western countries either in system or in quality, 
and which is entitled to credit for having successfully blended Eastern and 
Western civilizations, with the beauty of her national constitution as founda- 
tion. 

The following is a translation of the Imperial Rescript above referred to: 
‘'Our Imperial Ancestors have founded our Empire on a basis broad and ever- 
lasting and have ,ci?eply and firmly implanted virtue; our subjects ever united 
in loyalty and filial piety have from generation to generation illustrated the 
beauty thereof. This is the glory of the fundamental character of our Empire, 
and herein also lies the source of our Education. Ye, our subjects, be filial 
to your parents, affectionate to your brothers and sisters; as husbands and wive? 
be harmonious, as friends true; bear yourselves in modesty and moderation: 
extend your benevolence to all; pursue learning and cultivate arts, and thereby 
develop intellectual faculties and perfect moral powers; furthermore, advance 
public good and promote common interests, always respect the Constitution and 
observe the laws; should emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously to the 
State; and thus guard and maintain the prosperity of our Imperial Throne 
coeval with heaven and earth. So shall ye not only be our good and faithful 
subjects, but render illustrious the best traditions of your forefathers. The 
Way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed by our Imperial Ancestors, 
to be observed /alike by Their Descendants and the subjects, infallible for all ages 
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and true in all places. It is our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, in 
common with jmu, our subjects, that we may all attain to the same virtue.” 

Another Imperial Rescript was issued in 15>08 which is generally known 
as the “Boshin Shosho.” The Rescript teaches us what the Japanese people should 
observe in practical life, social and private, in order to promote the development 
of the national resources so that they may keep pace with the progress of the 
world. The text translated reads as follows: — ^"Civilization is advancing day 
by day and progressing month by month, and the nations of the whole world, 
east and west, through mutual dependence and help, alike share in its benefits. 
"We confidently anticipate a lasting enjoyment of its blessings along with other 
powers by improving our relations and strengthening our friendship with them. 
But in order to move onward with the main current of the world’s progress 
and to share in the blessings of civilization, it is obvious that we must depend 
upon the development of our national resources. Our country has not yet 
had time' to recover from the effects of the late war, and improvement and 
expansion are necessary in various branches of our administration. Therefore, 
with one mind, let all men, high and low, faithfully pursue their callings, be 
diHgent_^d frugal in the ac quisiti. on-and management of their property, main- 
tain good faifK,~continue in righteousness, live simple and sincere lives, shun 
ostentation and cleave to reality, mutually warn_on^e_ another against negligence 
and idleness, and brace themselves to ceaseless activity. The precepts of our 
Sacred Imperial Ancestors and the facts of our glorious history shine like the 
sun and the stars. Indeed, the development of our national resources has its root 
in reverently hearkening to these precepts, learning the lessons of these facts, 
and steadfastly acting up to them. In view of the circumstances of the present 
time, we purpose, relying on the co-operation of our good and loyal subjects, 
to enlarge the Imperial Plan of the Restoration, and to exalt the august virtues of 
our Imperial Ancestors.” 

Education in Japan is mainly controlled by the State. It is partly entrusted 
to local public bodies, the object being, as in other administrative affairs, to 
suit peculiar local needs by adequately dividing educational control between the 
central and self-governing administrations. Private individuals, too, are allowed 
to found schools and other educational organs by conforming to certain condi- 
tions. The main principles regarding the nature and objects of schools, their 
scholastic terms, curricula, organizations, entrance qualifications, qualifications 
for the teachers, equipment, means of meeting the expenditure, tution fees, etc., 
are prescribed by Imperial Ordinances. The establishment of schools by public 
bodies or private individuals must be approved by their supervising authorities, 
which also exercise control, to a certain extent, over their methods of, education 
and finances. 

The Minister of Education has charge of all matters relating to education, 
art; science, literature and religion. He is the highest authority in the educa- 
tional administration and is assisted by the Parliamentary Vice-minister in the 
conduct of political affairs and in matters which have bearing with the Imperial 
Diet. The Minister is further assisted by the Vice-minister of Education, who 
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adjusts the work of the Department and supervises the business of all the different 
parts of the Department. The education in the colonies, however, comes under 
the control of the colonial governments, and the schools belonging to the War 
and the Navy Departments and a few others belonging to other government 
offices are also outside the Jurisdiction of the Minister of Education. Of the 
affairs within the jurisdiction of the Department of Education, those that pertain 
to education, art, science and literature are distributed respectively among the 
Bureau of Higher Education, the Bureau of General Education, the Bureau of 
Technical Education, the Bureau of Social Education, the Bureau 'of School 
Books, and the Bureau of Student Control, and those pertaining to religion 
are under the direction of the Bureau of Reh’gion. Each Bureau has a Director 
and under him. Secretaries, for the conduct of affairs. Those affairs which 
do not properly belong to anyone of the above-named Bureaux are dealt with in 
the Minister’s Secretariate. Besides these there are the Parliamentary Secretary 
who participates in affairs which have bearing with the Imperial Diet and other 
political matters; School Superintendents, who inspect and supervise educational 
affairs; Superintendents of Compilation, who compile and examine text-books; and 
Superintendents of School Hygiene, who look after the sanitary conditions of 
schools. Furthermore, various advisory committees with prominent men in and 
out of office as members are instituted, so that with their advice, the educational 
administration may be properly conducted. ’ 

The Minister of Education is authorized to direct and supervise the Superin- 
tendent-General of the Metropolitan Police, the Governor of Hokkaido and the 
Governors of Fu (urban prefectures) and Ken (ordinary prefectures) in matters 
under his control. He supervises directly the heads of universities and other 
schools and libraries established by the Government as well as the public and 
private universities and higher schools; and, through the Prefectural Governors, 
he controls all the public and private schools, kindergartens and libraries of the 
prefectures. The Prefectural Governors and the Governor of Hokkaido are 
responsible for general administrative affairs in their respective districts. They 
direct and supervise their subordinate officials, and exercise supervision over the 
public and private schools, kindergartens and libraries within their jurisdictions. 
Among their subordinates there are two departmental chiefs, i.e., the Chief of the 
Department of Internal Affairs and the Chief of the Police Department, former 
having control of matters relating to education. In addition to these, there are 
School Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, who inspect school affairs and conduct 
business relating to education. Educational expenditure is met from three 
different financial sources, the State, local public bodies and private individuals 
and organisations. In recent years the educational undertakings have been 
greatly extended and the treatment of teachers considerably Improved in accord- 
ance with the post-war programme of the country, and this has caused the 
educational expenditures to swell in a remarkable degree. J 

(Department of Education and Dr. Kaneko) 
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II— HONG KONG 

Those schools in England and "Wales which are, wholly or partly, depend- 
ent on assistance from public funds lie within the control of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, the Board of Education and, in the case of non-provided schools, 
of their own managers. In Hong Kong Government doubles the parts of Local 
Education Authority and Ministry of Education. Consequently there is no 
distinction with regard to financial assistance from rates and taxes. 

Of the 107 schools controlled by the Education Department twenty are 
directly managed by Government. The cost of their equipment and maintenance is 
a charge on the colonial revenues and, except for a few temporary appointments, 
the teachers are civil servants, on the permanent establishment of the Govern- 
ment of the Colony. Tliree hundred and twenty-eight schools under private 
management are partly dependent on assistance from public funds. There are 
also six hundred and fifty-nine other private schools subject to registration and 
inspection but receiving no financial assistance from funds at the disposal of the 
Director of Education. A "school” is defined in the Education Ordinance as "a 
place where ten or more persons are habitually taught.” All such institutions 
fall within the control of the Education Department. 

The total Education Department expenditure is $1,152,375. 

{Department of Education) 

III— DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Having to face the difficult problem of providing good education on a 
large scale in this extensive country with its variety of population and lan- 
guages and its different stages of civilisation, the Government has adopted a 
system which differs in various points from the methods in force in other 
colonial territories. 

"When at the beginning of the past century the Netherlands took over the 
government of this Archipelago after the decline of the East Indian Company 
and after the English temporary occupation, they soon paid particular atten- 
tion to the problem of education. 

Certain principles became at once predominant and they have never been 
abandoned since and still are typical for the system. 

The necessity has always been recognised of shaping the system of education 
in accordance with the requirements of the population. The use of the native 
language as a medium in Native Primary schools can be considered as one of the 
results of this system. This principle has been introduced everywhere except 
in districts where the native language owing to its backward development was . 
not applicable for school education and even in this instance it was not the 
Dutch language with its manifold variety and delicate form of expression which 
Was chosen but the Malay language which, in the beginning of the 19th century, 
had developed already into the lingua franca for business and intercourse with 
native authorities. In accordance with this principle, which advocates cduca • 
tion in the native language, are the strong propaganda for the study of the 
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customs and languages of the native population and the conservation of their 
historical monuments. 

In addition to this respect for the native culture, which is embodied in the 
constant endeavour to avoid any steps which may result in denaturalisation, one 
is struck by the minute care exercised by the Government in connection with the 
education of the children of European descent including Indo-Europeans. 

The schools for this group provide in every respect for particular needs. 
The officials, merchants, and planters, who immigrate from Holland, find the 
same type of schools here as in the mother-country and equivalent education is 
given in close conformity with Home Institutions seldom rendering it necessary 
to Send the children home for education. 

Between these groups of which one requires exclusive teaching in'* a native 
language and the European group, which later on leads to the Netherlands’ 
school system, there is also a native group, which, in consideration of its social 
position and profession, insists on a knowledge of the Dutch language. For this 
latter group the Dutch Native school has been instituted being a primary school 
where the lessons are given in Dutch, the native language being maintained as 
a compulsory branch. This school opens the same possibilities for Western 
development as the European school. 

Besides this kind of school a new one has been introduced (the •'Link” 
school), which enables the ordinary intelligent native child to obtain access to 
the secondary schools of the Western school system. 

The education of the Chinese Group is also a subject of continuous care 
of the Government (Dutch-Chinese schools). 

The importance which the Government attaches to institutions that wish 
to co-operate in introducing education, differs from what is to be observed 
c sewhere m this respect. In distant districts on the outer islands as well as 
T. more mvihsed districts the Missions, the Christian societies, the Neutral ones 
and, during the last years, also the Mohamedan societies are actively assisted 
y the Government. The Government-subsidy provides for the greater part 
building of the school, the stationery and salaries of the 
staff The principal stipulation made by the Government in granting the subsidy 
IS that the teaching should be on the same level as that at similar Government 


The municipal councils also gradually take part in the educational task and, 
wit the present development of the government system, it may be expected 
that a strong decentralisation of education will result. At the revision of tlie 
ducation Bill, which is going to be dealt with by the government, the legal 
as.s will be put down for transferring the care of the native education to the 
piovinces and to the lower local governments (Regentschappen, regencies). 

(department of Education) 

IV— SIAM 


Before the advent some forty years aeo of the idp., nX n ■ j- 

for the people’s educarinr, • n ii i . of the State providing 

education, practically all the instruction within reach of the 
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public was given in the monasteries. While, in accordance with Doctrine, the 
Buddhist monks hold themselves apart from political and commercial activities, 
they have, ever since the establishment of the Church in this country, taken on 
themselves the role of public school-masters. This work was one of pure philan- 
thropy and abstract merit-acquiring, no payment in return being asked for or 
expected. Parents, it is true, generally sent their boys to live with the teachers 
in the monasteries with the object of repaying for the instruction received by 
personal service rendered. Such a service was, however, always voluntary; and 
probably it benefited the servant as much as the served. For in the monas- 
teries, the boys would come in contact with more discipline, with more social 
intercourse with several others of their own age and with more of an atmosphere 
of learning and culture than they would Lave done at home. Such an education 
was naturally of a limited character. Reading, writing and perhaps arithmetic 
of the simplest kind were all the instruction that a boy would receive. The 
attendance would be irregular and the accommodation was limited. In those daj^s, 
therefore, literacy was the exception rather than the rule, even among the male 
population. 

Education in the sense in which it is now understood may be said to have 
had its beginning in the reign of His Majesty Phra Chom Klao (1851-1868). 
His Majesty himself, before he came to the throne, had acquired, partly by 
self-tuition and partly by the help on some American missionaries, a considerable 
knowledge of the English language, of Latin, of the world’s Geography and 
History, of mathematics and of some of the natural sciences, specially astronomy, 
besides that of Pali, the Buddhist Scripture and Siamese literature. Although 
the time was not ripe for the organisation of education on a national scale, the 
personal precept set by the King wss of great moral and propagandic value, in 
so far as it aroused the interests of the princes and nobility in all learnings in 
general and of western sciences and foreign languages in particular. For the 
first time European tutors were engaged to teach the young princes; for the first 
time bo}'s were sent to study in Europe; one or two secular scliools made their 
first appearance, and Clu-istian missionaries were given every facility and en- 
couragement in their good work of instructing the people in modern knowledge. 

Soon after his accession to tic throne (1868), His Majesty King Chuialan- 
karana opened the first school under official control in Siam. It was an ele- 
mentarj' school for sons and rehtions of princes and high officials, in which 
Siamese arithmetic and governnent service methods were taught. Later on 
English for tlie more advanced sciolar was added. 

Educational reform is .always a slow process in any country. Prejudice and, 
what is worse, indifference have to be broken down and enthusiasm aroused. 
Before there can be national education, the nation has first to be educated to 
has’c a taste for being educated. Such a task is a slow one. In Siam, it began 
less than forty years ago. At the present day it is by no means ended, especially 
in connection with higher cducatisn. 

In about the year 1890 the fi.'.T step towards education on a national scale 
was taken, when a Government Department of Education svas inaugurated. 
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First in Bangkok, and afterwards in the Provinces, primary schools were opened, 
most of which were founded upon the old monastery schools with monks as 
teacher, but with modified curriculum and organisation. Thus the traditional 
close relationship between the Church and the people’s education was preserved; 
the Department of Ecclesiastical affairs and Education were soon afterwards 
placed under the same Ministry which is now called the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. A Normal College for the tnaining of teachers was opened in 1892; 
and at about the same time a purely secular boarding school under an English 
Headmaster was founded, where a secondary school standard was reached. The 
same standard was soon afterwards reached by some of the larger monastery 
' schools in Bangkok. With the increase in qualified officials, who had been 
trained in Normal College or had been granted scholarships to study abroad, 
the Ministry of Public Instruction gradually extended its activities into the 
provinces, where by the beginning of the last reign (1910) there were resident 
Educational officers appointed to all circles, and model schools with trained 
staffs were set up in various centres. In 1921 the Primary Education Act was 
promulgated and became enforced in all circles except that of Bangkok. 

With regard to the Higher Education, various Technical Institutes such 
as the Ministry school and the Law school were founded during the middle part 
of His Majestry ICing Chulalankarana’s reign. The University is a later develop- 
ment, out of the old Civil Service College, being founded by His Majesty lUng 
Vajiravudh in memory of his father. 

The total Government Expenditure on Educational Salaries is 
Baht 1,243,172. 

{Department of Education) 

V— CEYLON 

Education in Ceylon is under the general supervision and control of the 
Department of Education assisted by a Board of Education and 32 Educa- 
tion District Committees. The Head Office h in Colombo and there are 4 sub- 
offices: one in Colombo, one in Kandy, one in Jaffna, and one in Galle. 

The Board of Education is composed of 20 members nominated by the 
Governor. The Director of Education is Chairman and the personnel of the 
Board includes members of the Legislative Cbuncil, managers of schools, and 
teachers. The main duties of the Board coasist in considering questions of 
legislation and policy and in advising the G|>vernment on any other matters 
specially referred to it for advice. It is not an administrative or executive body 
and all regulations which are recommended by the Board require the approval 
of the Governor in Executive Council. 

The schools of Ceylon are not divided on a basis of race or nationality. 
All schools which are maintained by Governimnt or assisted by means of grants 
are compelled by law to admit pupils irrespective of race, nationality, or religion. 
There is thus no distinction in Ceylon as in some other colonies between “native” 
schools and other types of schools. This fact leads to a 'considerable simplification 
of problems connected both with adminijtration and medium of instruction. 
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Attendance at school between the ages of five and fourteen is compulsory, subject 
to a few exceptions. Such compulsion, however, applies only when school 
accommodation is provided within a reasonable distance of the residehce of the 
pupil. 

There are 1,400 Government schools and the arrangements for the stafiSng 
of these are entirely in the hands of the Department. There are in Ceylon 2,425 
assisted schools under the immediate control of private managers. These schools 
are assisted in the sense that they receive an annual grant from the Education 
Department -towards their maintenance. The system of grant which applies to 
such schools is of two kinds, according to whether the schools are English 
schools or vernacular schools. The basic principle on which the grant system 
depends is a standard salary scale for teachers according to qualifications. In 
the case of assisted vernacular schools, the annual grant from the Department 
is calculated as the total amount of the salaries paid to an efficient staff plus 
, an additional amount for maintenance. No fees are charged in vernacular - 
schools. In the case of the English schools, the system of grant is somewhat 
more complicated. In these schools fees are charged and from such fees the 
manager has to provide a fixed sum towards the salary of each teacher he 
employs. This sum varies according to qualifications of teachers. The grant 
consists of the balance of such salaries. In the case of both English and verna- 
cular schools, the number of teachers which is taken into account for the purpose 
of grant is based on the_ average attendance of the schools during the previous 
year. In addition to Government and assisted schools, there is in Ceylon a 
certain number of private schools which are not assisted in^ any way from 
Government funds. Such schools are, however, subject to inspection by the 
Department, but are in no way a charge upon the revenue. 

{Departvient of Education ) 

VI— PALESTINE 

Palestine, which after the Great War was placed under the mandate of Great 
Britain, is a country with an area of about 24,000 sq. km. and a'n increasing popu- 
lation which, according to figures published in the Official Gazette for 1st June, 
1929, is 794,516 of whom 5 57,649 are Muslims, 149,5 54 Jews, 78,463 Christians 
of various denominations, and 8,85-0 of other faiths. 

V At the date of the British Occupation in 1918 the public system of elemen- 
tary aijd secondary education in Palestine was essentially that first established by 
the Turkish law of 1860. The secondary and higher elementary schools in the 
provinces were subject to Vilayet control under Imperial officers and were com- 
paratively efficient. The lower elementary schools in towns and villages were 
managed by special local committees and were often little better than the old 
Quran schools. The general organisation of the school system was modelled on 
the French. Improvements in organisation and efficiency were effected after the 
Revolution of 1908, more particularly by the law of 1913, which was designed 
to strengthen the -.control of the Ministry and of the Imperial education officers 
over the lower elementary schools. Comparatively little progress, however, was 
22 
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made in. the outlying parts of the Ottoman Empire. The Northern districts of 
Palestine which formed part of the Vilayet of Beirut profited more than the in- 
dependent mutesarrifliq of Jerusalem where education was largely in the hands of 
foreign missionary bodies and where the law of 1913 remained practically a dead 
letter. 

From 1917, when the British Occupation of Palestine began, to 1920 when 
the Civil Administration was set up under Sir Herbert Samuel as High Commis- 
sioner, the quasi-military Government began the work of educational reconstruc- 
tion. Schools that had existed before were reopened in the larger towns, training 
colleges for men and women were instituted in Jerusalem, and Arabic was made 
the medium of instruction. In 1919 the Military Administration voted 
£ E. 53,000 for the education Budget, which was increased in the financial year 
1920-3923, the first year of Civil Government, to £ E. 78,000. In addition to the 
foreign missionary schools many of which were closed during the war, and were 
later reopened, a number of new Arab and Jewish schools have been opened since 
1920 by various agencies other than that of Government. 

Since 1920 a dual system of national education has gradually developed, 
formed on linguistic and racial basis, Arab and Hebrew. Into one or other of these 


systems, all schools, except some of those maintained by foreign bodies, 
naturally fall. The Arab system includes all schools, Government and non- 
Government, where Arabic is wholly or chiefly the medium of instruction; while 
the Hebrew system includes all schools, whetiicr under the Zionist Organisation 
or not, where Hebrew is the language of instruction or at least is regarded as the 
predominant feature of the curriculum. 


The system of maintaining schools for Arabic-speaking children in all towns 
and many villages has been continued and developed since 1920 by the Govern- 
ment Department of Education, which is responsible for all Government schools 
in the country. The Zionist schools are also under the inspection of the Depart- 
ment, but are directly controlled by tile Zionist Department of Education. 

Expenditure for the administration, maintenance of schools and other educa- 
tional matters as welt as the cost of salaries of teachers is met from public funds, 
inie national renaissance movement among the Jews in the nineteenth cen- 
tury began with the rebirth of the Hebrew language. During tlie centuries of 
the Diaspora it had been the language of religion and scientific inquiry alone. In 
everyday life the Jews spoke the languages of the countries where they had found 
a haven during the Middle Ages; and they continued to use those langu- 
ages even after being exiled from the countries where they had acquired them, 
t was only m the nmeteenth century that Hebrew again became a secular literary 
medium. During the first half of that century, it was used chiefly as a vehicle 
or t e conveyance of European enlightenment into the Ghetto. At the same 

the conscious intention of the 

“ - «Lt:S 
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of the later centuries, which had been kept alive through the currently quoted 
religious texts. Only in the last third of the nineteenth century was the 
language further vitalized by the absorption of its post-Biblical linguistic wealth, 
so becoming an instrument adapted to every need. Ahad Ha’am with his philo- 
sophical and political essays, Mcndcic Mochcr Seforim with his prose narratives, 
and Haim Nachman Bialik with his lyric and epic poems, were the creators of the 
neo-Hebrew language. However, it was only in Palestine that Hebrew became the 
popular medium in secular life and at the same time an instrument for every kind 
of scientific inquiry. And here it became, tlianks first and foremost to the efforts 
of Eliezer Ben Jehuda, the current language of the home. The chief co-operating 
factors of the revival of Hebrew in Palestine were the necessities of practical life 
and the education of the children in Hebrew schools, 

Palestine is the meeting place of Jews from every land and every continent, 
the scene of the "ingathering of the exiles”, who speak a great variety of tongues. 
The Pioneers of the Hebrew renaissance were helped by the necessity which arose 
of the Jews’ understanding one another. But the aim of making Hebrew the 
language of instruction throughout the communitj' was based on still another 
motive. The renaissance movement, which has found its most conspicuous 
manifestation in the resettlement of Palestine by the Jews, also has the 
underlying motive of preserving and developing Jewish cultural values, and the 
establishment of a national life consonant witli those values and witli the creative 
force of the jesvish genius, which has always manifested itself through the Hebrew 
language. The revitalization of the Hebrew language was therefore necessarily 
one of the cliicf purposes of the Jewish renaissance. For Flebrew symbolizes not 
only the unification of present-day Jewry, of a lingual "ingathering of the exiles”, 
but also of the unity of Jewish tradition and spiritual values throughout three 
thousand years. Hence, the Zionist Organisation, as the vehicle of die renaissance 
movement among the Jews, is responsible for the Hebrew school system in Pales- 
tine. 

The first educational institution to be conducted in the Flebrew spirit by the 
Zionist Organisation was the Jaffa Girls’ School, which was handed over in 1894 
by the Alliance Israelite Universelle to the Hoveve Zion. From that time on, 
Hebrew has continually gained ground in Palestine as the language of instruction 
in the schools; and when, in 1924, the Hilfsvcrcin der Deutschen Juden attempted 
to introduce German as the language of instruction at the Technical Institute which 
it had founded at Haifa, it met with every active resistance on the part of the 
Hebrew teachers and the whole Jewish population of Palestine. As a result of 
this "language struggle”, twelve of the Palestinian schools of the Hilfsverein 
were taken over by a Zionist educational committee (Vaad Hachinuch). After 
the "World War, the Palestine Zionist Executive set up a department of education 
of its own which controls the Hebrew school system of the country. At that 
time, also, Hebrew was recognized as one of the tliree official languages of Palestine. 

During the early years, there were neither Hebrew text-books nor traditions 
and methods of Hebrew education. The Hebrew teachers therefore were com- 
pelled not only to build up a school system, but also to create their own methods 
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r.nd even the vciy instrument of instruction, since the Hebrew language had to 
be nJap'.fd to the demands of the various scientific subjects and to modern peda- 
f/'glca! requirements. All the while, the teachers kept in nund the need for a 
synthesis between modern European culture and the Jewish tradition and 
literature. 

In time with the various modes of meeting this problem, the Hebrew school 
system of Paiestine today falls into three groupings, namely: (1) the Mizrachi 
schools, where the pupils arc brought up in the Jewish religious tradition, much 
time being devoted to religious studies, especially to the Talmud; (2) the general 
schools, where the study of the Bible takes an important place in the curriculum, 
and v.dicre the children .are taught the prayers and religious commandments, with- 
out their exercise being obligator}' within the school; (}) the labor schools, 
situ.itcd chiefly in the workingmen’s agricultural settlements, where prevailing 
'Octal conditions and pedagogic tendencies have led to the creation of a special 
type of school in which much importance is attached to manual labor. Thorough- 
going freedom of action for the children, even in their earliest school years, is 
there looked upon as basis. 

It should be understood that a process of social restratification is going on in 
Palestine. Wiicrcas, in the Di.aspora lands, Jews are engaged chiefly in commer- 
cial and professional pursuits, in Palestine the emphasis is put upon agriculture 
and the manual trades. It therefore has become incumbent upon the schools to 
include manual work as .an organic factor in their programs. 

The Educ3tion.ll Department of the Palestine Executive is assisted by an 
educ.itional council (Vaad Elachinuch) consisting of thirteen members, as follows: 
Throe representatives of the teachers’ association, one of whom belongs to the 
Mi^'mcbi, three representatives of the Vaad Leumi (Jewish National Council), one 
of wliom belongs to the Mizrachi and another to the labor party; four representa- 
tives of the Yishuv named by the Palestine Zionist Executive, who, again, include 
one member each of the hfizrachi and of the labor party; two representatives of 
the Education Department of the Government of Palestine; and finally, the mem- 
ber of the Jewish Agency E.xecutive responsible for education. The Vaad Lcuuu 
and the Executive of the Jewish Agency come to an understanding at definite 
times concerning the personnel of their representation on the educational council 
(Vaad Hachinuch). This council controls the general educational policy of 
all the schools, without, however, infringing upon the educational autonomy of 
the various Zionist educational institutions, or interfering with their choice of 
teachers. The Educational council is also responsible for the publishing of the 
necessary tc.xt-books. 

(Govcnnnetit and Zionist Departmetits of Education)- 
VII— UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Education, other than Higher — i.c,. Primary and Secondary Education, is 
under the control of the four Provinces of the Union of South Africa which have 
independent systems each under a Superintendent of Education. They also train 
t or own teachers in their Normal Colleges. Under the Union (Federal) Depart- 
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ment of Education fall the Universities, Vocational and Technical Education as 
well as such matters of Child Welfare, etc. Legally the schools are controlled by 
School Committees which are elected by the parents of the children attending 
school. The chief function of these Committees is to select the teachers, of course, 
subject to the approval of the Education Department. This is practically the only 
form of Parental Co-operation which we have in education in this country. 

Population: European Non-European Total 


Bantu Asiatic Mixed & 
others 


1,738,937 1,277,023 183,771 

377,832 7,777,383 

European Primary pupils 

239,868 

„ Secondary (High School) pupils . . 

76,678 

,, NorrAal College students 

3,319 

„ Trade and Vocational School pupils 

3,375 

„ Technical Colleges 

17,323 

„ University Students 

6,470 

Non-European (Coloured and Native) 

. . 324,708 


These are all in State and State-aided institutions. 

About 18,000 pupils attend private schools. 

The State spends more than 54 of its income on education. 

The State-expenditure for 1928 may be divided as follows: — 

Primary and Secondary Education .. £7,170,000 

Vocational and Technical Education 400,000 

University Education 370,000 


Total . . £8,340,000 


If what is spent by private bodies on education is included as well this 
sum would probably reach £9,000,000. 

In other words, the Union of South Africa spends more than £J per head 
of its European population on education. 

{Department of Educatioii) 

VIII— PERSIA 

Schools are run by the Government, the Persian public or the foreign 
missionary societies which are five in number viz., (1) The English Church 
hCssionary Society, (2) The American Presbyterian Mission, (3) The Alliance 
Francaisc Mission, (4) The Alliance Israelite, and (J) the French Roman 
Catholic Mission. The students of different kinds of schools have distinctive 
caps. English is little known in Persia. Persian, the mother-tongue, Arabic, 
the language of Islam, and French, the international medium, are widely studied. 
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Esperanto lias also received some attention. There is a good deal of difference 
bcween the Indian Persian and the Persian of Persia with regard to pronunciation, 
script and idiom. The Persian of Persia is not grammer-ridden, rather it aims 
at simplicity and intelligibility. 

{Mohesh Persad, Alim Fazil) 
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Hon. Justice Sii Shall hluhanimad Snluiman, Kt, Bar-at-law, 
Puisne Judge, High Com t Allahabad. He piesided over the 
Univeisity Education Section. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION SECTION 

December 28, 1930. 11-30 A.M. (Conference Pandal) 

Chairman: Hon. Justice Sir S. M. Sulaiman, Kt., Bar-at-Law, 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Allahabad 

Secretary: P. Seshadri, M.A., Principal, Sanatan Dharma 
College, Cawnpore. 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

Proposing the Hon’ble Justice Sir S. M. Sulaiman, Kt., Bar-at-Law to take 
the Chair, Principal P. Seshadri said that he was not only a distinguished 
graduate of the University of Allahabad but also an eminent educationist, 
having taken keen interest in the matters relating to the University of AJigarh, 
whose Vice-Chancellorship he had also held for some time. The following 
papers were read at the Conference: — 

1. S. K. Yegnanarayana lyre, M.A., Madras: "Co-operation among the 
Various Universities of India.” 

2. H. A. Ansari, Registrar, Osmania University, Hyderabad-Deccan: 
"The Osmania University.”’’’’ 

3. S. V. Puntambekar, M.A., Benares Hindu University; "University 
Students and the Present Lecture System.” 

4. Syed Afzal Hussain, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Fyzabad: Some Miwlim 
Ideals of Higher Education.” 

5. V. S. Ram, M.A., Ph.D., Lucknow University; "Exchange of Univer- 
sity Professors.” 

6. K. G. Saiyidain, M.A.^ University of Aligarh: "The Aligarh Move- 
ment in Education.” 

7. S. C. Deb, M.A., Allahabad: "A Plea for Teaching of Continental 
Languages of Europe in Indian Universities.” 

8. P. B. Sathe, B.A., LL.M., Sub-Judge, Nagpur: "The University Ex- 
tension: its Scope and Method.” 

The following papers were taken as read: — 

1. J. P. Gupta, M.A., B.Com., Chandausi; "Technical and Commercial 
Education in Indian Universities.” 

2. S. C. N. Rao Sarode, Daryabad: "University Education and the 
Brahma Vidya Ideal.” 

3. Hariharnath Hukku, M.A., B.Sc., Cawnpore: "On a Mistake in 
Fundamentals.” 

. • * 

•Printrd copies of this paper were distributed in the Conference and can be had from the 
author. 
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An inttrcninj: discussion followed each paper and the gathering dispersed 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman proposed by Principal Seshadri. 


n— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
I — ^Exchange of University Professors 

By Dr. V. Shiva Ram, M.A., Ph,D., F.R.H.S. 
of ihc Department of Political Science, Lnchtoiv University 
and sometime Caritepc Pellotv sit Intcrnafioiial Law 

For ?. grc.at many years past exchange of University Professors between 
the U. S. A. and the various European Countries has been the special feature 
of intellectual co-operation between the various Western Countries. The 
exchange between Germany and the U. S. A., France and the U- S. A., England 
end the U. S. A. has been specially successful and deserves special study due to 
the encouragement of the Carnegie endowment and other similar institutions. 
I propose to discuss in this paper exchange of professors between the East 
and the West in general, and exchange among the various Eastern Countries in 
particular. Tliis work may be said to belong properly to the committee of the 
Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations. But that committee meets 
once a year and is too large to undertake this special work. I believe a special 
sub-commitrcc of that Intellectual Co-operation Committee should undertake 
this v'ork. Tlicrc arc two aspects of this exchange problem, i.e., (fl) the 
betterment of international relations and (A) the stimulus offered to research 
workers in allied subjects in the various countries and the ultimate advancement 
of knowledge, I need hardly mention the advantages of betterment of Inter- 
national relations as a means of svorld peace and progress and I believe few will 
deny that exchange of University Professors is a great step in the promotion 
of friendly relations between the East and the West, and also among the various 
Eastern countries. About the advancement of scientific knowledge and co- 
operation among research workers, there is no need for me to elaborate the 
point, as the proposition is self-evident. 

Let me now put forth a concrete scheme hoss' these two objects can be 
secured speci.ally among the Eastern countries. I think Japan will greatly 
welcome receiving a scholar of repute in Buddhism and Buddhist philosophy to 
lecture in the Imperial University of Tokyo and the other Universities of Japan 
for a year. In return a distinguished Japanese Professor of applied or medical 
science wdll greatly benefit the Indian Scientific world in the stimulation of 
research in that particular branch of knowledge. Similarly a scholar like Sir 
J. C. Bose or Sir C. V. Raman will foster the cultural bonds of India and 
China ss-hilc a Chinese scholar on Buddhism or Confucianism will help oiir 
outlook on Chinese philosophy. The same Is true of exchange between India 
and the Philippines, and India and Egypt, Siam, Persia or Afghanistan. We 
have an M.A. course on Modern' Japanese history and with tutors in the Lucknow 
Unsversuy and I think a Japanese professor of History or Political Science it will 
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create a real interest in Japan and her civilisation not only among the 
University students, but also in the general public. "We have a similar M.A. 
course in the Islamic world and Islamic institutions in the Lucloiow University 
and scholars from Egypt, Turkey, Afghanistan or Persia will greatly add to 
an interest and knowledge of those countries. What is true of exchange among 
Eastern countries is equally true of exchange between the East and West, except 
that some Western countries are in the habit of thinking that they have nothing 
to learn from the East. But there are some like Germany who have a great 
regard for Eastern culture and civilisation and I have no doubt Germany will 
welcome Indian, Chinese and Japanese scholars and in return will send to us 
her best scholars. In time France, England and the U. S. A. will have to 
imitate Germany’s lead and welcome our scholars to their best centres of learning 
including the South and North American Universities in the new world. 

I can quite see that most of you agree with me in principle, but say how 
is this exchange going to be effected as a practical measure. Well, if the 
principle is good, the ingenuity of man cannot fail to solve the practical difS- 
culties involved in the scheme. The chief of these practical difliculties is un- 
doubtedly finance. As far as India is concerned we have two central agencies 
to solve this problem, i.e., the Inter-University Board and the Ministers of 
Education in the various provinces, as also the departments of Education, 
Health, Lands, etc., of the Government of India. If we are convinced of the 
necessity and desirability of the exchange idea, it should not be difScult for 
the 17 Indian Universities comprised in the Inter-University Board who have 
an average annual budget of five lakhs of rupees each to set aside at least 
1% of their budget which comes to about 5,000 rupees each for this purpose. 
The total income from the 17 Universities thus amounts to Rs. 8 5,000 and the 
balance of Rs.l 5,000 may be granted by the central grants for this purpose 
in addition to providing free first class passages for visiting professors. If it is 
argued that the Universities cannot spare even this petty amount, which I 
doubt,- then the ten provincial governments can without much loss apportion 
a sum of Rs.l 0,000 each for this purpose. Surely a sum of Rs.l 0,000 in the 
educational budgets running to lakhs is a very small item indeed. So much for 
finance. 

Other difficulties such as the availability of scholars, adjustment of Univer- 
sity time-tables, etc., will no doubt be raised by sceptics. My answer to this 
objection is brief. It is preposterous to say that in the West any single country 
has the monopoly of all wisdom and knowledge, and I tlunk India can and ought 
to provide a dozen outstanding scholars each year for this purpose, in the various 
branches of knowledge. Similarly, Japan, China, the Philippines and other 
Eastern countries will send men who will make the Asian renaissance a reality. 
These exchange professors need not be men of science alone, fine arts, music, 
literature, history, economics all can provide their -quota in order that India 
ma)-' bo understood in all the various branches of Indian civilization and culture. 
These men of le.irning will be ambassadors of peace and goodwill and better 
agents than ten official diplomatic representatives. 

23 
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No-n- comes the question o£ adjustment of time-tables and leave for the 
professors. >.fost of the Universities at present give study leave as also privilege 
leave once evert' three or four years. A professor on leave cannot spend his 
leave better than imparting the civilization and culuire of his native land to a 
friendly neighbour at the same time learning the institutions and civilization 
of that country. His return passage will have to be provided by the Govern- 
ment of India or the provincial governments, while his pay will be provided 
by his own Universitj' out of leave funds. Thus he will entail no expense 
on the visiting countt)’ except occasional hospitality for which tlie East is 
proverbially generous. The same will be true of visiting professors to India 
from the various foreign Universities. About the time-tables, it is for the 
Intcr-Universicj’ Board to fix up a detailed scheme of lectures in the various 
Indian Universities, so that full advantage may be taken of the visiting professor 
by al! the Indian Universities. 

At a time when the Renaissance and the cultural unity of Asia is beginning 
to be felt, I need hardly emphasize the necessity and importance of exchange 
of creative thought and ideas among the elite of Asian scholars. So far Asia 
has been receiving knowledge in applied science and medicine and not giving 
much in return to Europe or America, that is why she is looked down upon by 
the Vest with a patronising air. Asia which houses and feeds half the world’s 
population and is the cradle of the ancient systems of religion and philosophy 
of the world cannot afford to be any longer a mere recipient at the hands of 
die west, but must contribute her own quota of knowledge and culture to the 
world and a continent that produced a Buddha and a Confucius need not despair 
of her future. Only close co-operation and cultural friendship is needed among 
the various Eastern countries and the exchange idea supplies this long-felt need. 

II — University Students and the Present Lecture System 
By S. V. PuNTAMncKAR, M.A., Bar-at-Law 
Kepresentative of Benares Hindu University 
My attitude is more of criticism and less of construction. The criticism is 
confined to the policy of drift followed by our colleges and universities especially 
in regard to the methods of imparting knowledge and of training the student 
in the arc of thinking and thus of fitting him in his pursuit of knowledge. 

No doubt the lecture sj’stem is widely prevalent today in most of the 
colleges and universities and that its value is taken for granted, but my point 
is that it should not be the only system *of higher education and that it should 
not he practised in excess. I object to the verj' way in which it is worked in Our 
colleges and universities. Its faults which arc many arc not rectified as is done in 
European Universities by the addition of otlicr methods of study and contact 
between teachers and students. 

I am totally against compulsor)- attendance, a large number of lectures, 
the frequency of examinations, and the text-book system of lectures. 

Very few university authorities pay attention to the organisation of lectures 
and their existing large number from the point of view of a student’s capacity 
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or mental ability. In fact nothing is organised as regards the methods of teaching 
which develop among students the art of self-thinking, self-observation, and 
self-help. 

Colleges and universities have to avoid the old school mentality being 
introduced into its teaching and courses. Its teaching has to promote not only 
the contact and conflict of mind with mind but also a co-operation between 
the teacher and the pupil in the pursuit of knowledge. The teacher is not to be 
a mechanical pump pouring out information from the higher level of his raised 
seat, and the student is not to be a receptive and passive but a broken and leaking 
bucket being filled at a lower level of his sitting desk. 

No doubt this lecture system is relieved sometimes by students writing 
occasionally essays for their teachers or tutors who look over them cursorily and 
value and mark them, but is not corrected or supplemented in any regular way. 
There are hardly any doubts raised and discussions or study classes held. During 
the lecture itself students hardly ask or are asked questions. Outside the class 
there is hardly any desire to do so. They rely more on their memory and on 
the printed notes or dictated lecture-notes. Very few students try to read 
papers or give short addresses on topics or problems they are studying, to discuss 
their pros and cons, and to give the sources of their own knowledge and obser- 
vations. 

Thus besides the regular giving and hearing of lectures attentively or in- 
attentively in crowded rooms there is no other system of study at aU tried. 

The lecture system Itself is very defective. The lecturer generally sum- 
marises some books other than the text-books and repeats them without personally 
investigating the old and new sources and without any independent valuations 
and view-points based on new facts discovered and studied and old facts correlated 
and corrected, carefully. He often dictates notes personally made or copied 
from private note-books of renowned professors or from printed ones which are 
now largely on the market. 

In such lectures additional readings are hardly suggested and if any refer- 
ences are given to standard writers which some students may desire to consult 
and work out, the library facilities are hardly available and In many cases- nil. 

But really speaking, both the student and the professor can and do hardly 
keep themselves in touch with the new researches of others; much less do they 
make their own. Journals and periodicals are scarcely read or referred to. 

The teacher lectures in a mechanical way on text-books taking them one 
by one, pointing out important passages and questions, but not on the subjects 
and problems contained in them in an organic and independent way. He seems 
to be preparing students for an examination and not for their real understanding 
of the subject, or of the methods of study and the art of thinking. There are 
few standard writers or first-rate original thinkers whose books are included in the 
prescribed syllabus. Consequently students gradually fall into the practice of 
using notes and keys and memorising them. 

The teacher hardly does and cares for research, being engaged in the party 
politics or social parties of his college or university or in getting place -of power 
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there is no real impact of mind on' mind, no training of die mind nor any 
acquaintance by the student mth the methods of study or the art of thinking. 
The teacher who is generally a summariser or reproducer has no method to teach, 
no problem to discuss, and no view-point or valuation to offer. 

A student can keep his mind fresh, actively receptive and responsive, 
critical and grasping at the most only during three periods of attendance per day. 
More than that he cannot do. But to compel him to attend is not merely a 
tyranny on him but a crime against all principles of education. I call it tyranny 
and crime because there is a compulsory roll call and a fixed percentage of 
attendance made necessary, which he dare not avoid as he will be detained 
and not allowed to appear at the examination for want of proper attendance. 

This mass lecture system under teachers of the type described above and 
with a compulsory attendance imposed as on a labourer for five or more periods, 
tuned to the half-yearly and yearly examinations and leading to failures and 
detentions, and further based on a course of a large number of text-books to 
be gone through is something like a bed of thorns on which a student’s mind has 
to sit and to develop its freedom and power and to learn its discipline and to 
apply its force. 

When a student returns after 4-30 r.xi., what energy can he have for 
any mental work? Tliere is a definite mental apathy and reaction in him 
after the fatiguing day. Ordinarily if he had been attentive in the class during 
all the lectures he had to attend he would have to think over the problems 
which were touched or discussed or explained in the class. Then he would have 
to collect additional information and views and compare and value them in- 
dependently and correctly before he reaches any conclusions. When is he to 
do this when fatigue and monotony has overpowered his mental and bodily 
powers? Is It possible in the evening after meals? I doubt it. Tlie student 
is not in a mood to do it. It can be only in the morning if he were to get 
up early and apply himself to his task. 

For this he requires some powers of concentration and application and 
some method of study, and also some peace round about him during those hours. 
But this is not available .as there are a number of distractions and disturbances 
wliich prevent him from utilising that time v.’’cll and usefully. Leaving aside his 
personal friends who distrub him quite often, there is no discipline of any Icind 
in the modern ill-built, ill-rcgulatcd and uncontrolled hostels. There is very 
little peace or privacy for any concentrated and undisturbed study. TTie 
constant waves of external disturbances are so many that they engulf the weak 
students easily and they in turn go and accompany the new wave only to 
disturb others, klorcos'cr there have grown up a number of clubs, unions, 
societies and associations which arrange lectures, parties, processions, festivals, 
exhibitions, discussions, anniversaries, social functions, games, tournaments, etc., 
which distract a student’s attention and leave him no leisure for study or mental 
and bodily discipline. 

If the old school boy fallacy is diesurbing the teaching st'stem, the new 
householder’s fallacy is ruining the bodily mental and moral discipline of the 
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student. He is becoming more a leisured householder than a real pupil desirous 
of stud)' and knowledge, and acquiring the art or method of thinking or obser- 
vation. I do not find in him any desire for a real discipline of body and mind 
nor any inclination to come in contact with higher thought or great minds. 
There is more a search for aristocratic pleasures and enjoyments, more an in- 
centive to passions and unregulated and aimless freedom and fashion, than to 
any devotion to knowledge and concentration, evercise and discipline of human 
faculties and powers. These alone would create the strength of mind and 
bod)' and thus a power or energy-possessing man dynamic and progressive. 

Add to this the want of library facilities, of good tutorial guidance, and 
of a strong tradition of a higher and more regulated but a restless life which 
means struggle for knowledge and conquest, the picture becomes heart-rending 
or disconcerting. 

A student must be taken to have joined a college or a university to learn 
the scientific methods of study and inquiry so that if properly trained bis • 
observation, experience and reasoning may help him to construct his own 
thoughts, test his own feelings and guide his own actions and speech. He does 
not come to take everything on trust. The conception of an authoritarian 
Icnowledge and a faith in its truth or efficacy have passed away with the Middle 
Ages. Everyone is now to be allowed and made to pursue his own way amidst 
a thousand and one doubts and difficulties created or arisen in his mind and 
under such a feeling of dissatisfaction he is to work at various problems and 
their solutions. He must be allowed and made to examine the various facts 
and ideas, and their correlations and consequences himself and after a long 
process of mental struggle and thought to reconstruct or revalue a system or a 
subject for himself. These must grow up in him from within and are not 
to be imposed on him from without. Socratic sarcasm and method are very 
necessary in Ifis study. He must also be made and allowed to think not only 
within but beyond the confines of his own subject. 

Colleges and universities must organise their teaching methods with this 
end in view and must provide facilities for the same purpose by way of a better 
regulation of their libraries, hostel-living and other activities and keeping a 
correct proportion between their respective importance in the interests of students. 
Neither buildings nor books, neither libraries nor laboratories make by themselves 
a University. The teacher and the student are its soul and make its life. It 
is the qualities they show that makes a real university. Their idealism, their 
devotion, their discipline and their research, their quest for truth and their 
scientific, artistic and intellectual contribution justify the existence of colleges 
and universities. 

Students, riierefore, must study first-rate thinkers in detail with the help 
of best professors, step by step, learning their methods of observation, their 
reasoning and approach to a subject, and then they should attack them at every 
point and the professor should attack them in return, and in such a contact, 

and conflict of ideas, learn the art of correct thinking and reasoning for them- 
selves. 
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Every average student needs personal guidance, talk and discussion in this 
matter. They are of greater importance educationally. To make him rely on 
himself more by tvay of 'writing essays, starting discussions, reading papers and 
referring to library books is greatly valuable in teaching and training him 
to think for himself on a subject as a 'whole. He 'will thus study the original 
sources, make observations and comparisons, collect facts and ideas, test them, 
correlate them and reconstruct them and revalue them. This method will 
deepen and extend his mind and teach him to grasp easily and accurately the 
significance of events, giving scope to his individual genius and remove the 
jungle of thought from within him. 

I do not think that colleges and Universities are making the right use of 
their opportunities and responsibiKties and thus discharging the functions of their 
sacred trust and performing their educational duties in the higher sphere of 
learning which they have undertaken to organise and to spread. 

Ill — ^Technical and Commercial Education in Indian Universities 

By J. P. Gupta, M.A., B.Com., Chandausi 

Although India possesses vast potential resources for her material develop- 
ment and prosperity yet she is perhaps the poorest country in the world. Still 
a majorit of her sons goes to bed every day without their full meal in spite of the 
extremely low prices quite unknown previously to the present generation. 
Obviously the reasons are the disproportionate distribution of the population 
among various trades, professions and industries: while in other industrially and 
commercially advanced countries of the world hardly 25 to 40% of people 
depend upon agriculture, in India the figures are reversed and the sole dependence 
of her people lies upon this all-important industry. As scientific methods and 
machinery are almost unknown here we have to depend upon the whims of 
nature: A single crop failure (whose visits to this land are so often) results 
not only in the misery of her agrarian class but in the disturbance of the entire 
economic structure of the land. 

The principal cause of all tliese ailments is to be sought in the want of 
proper education. While the general education of the country is deplorably 
poor — only 8%, there is practically no technical education in the land. The 
business of the Universities so far has been to impart a liberal and general type 
of education and slender attempts have been made to give commercial and technical 
education. 

There has been so much of literature, theory and accumulation of know- 
ledge but little of practice. ‘Mere accumulation of knowledge stunts rather 
than educates the mind’: Dr. Marshall says, 'The mind can be strengthened 
only by gradually increasing calls on its strength and spontaneity.' The 
cspccialised education in agriculture and industry is as much neccssarj' as an 
education of a general kind and perhaps more because it calb into action different 
parts of the body, including brain. The true function of education which is 
the development of different faculties in man is served more by teaching which 
combines in itself thcorj- and practice than merely theory'. 
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habits and requirements of our own population and those of our neighbours. 
Considerable knowledge is required to handle properly and diffuse commercial 
facilities in the very interior of the land. 

German and American universities already impart degrees in farming, 
horticulture, sericulture, engineering, agriculture, commerce, in fact in all branches 
of industries and trade. The universities carry on research work, while busi- 
nessm'en take advantage of them. .These researches ultimately result in aggre- 
gate national welfare. 

Taking into consideration our economic thraldom of over a century and 
a half and the daily emaciating condition of our folk our universities will do 
well if they put their best labours in solving the question of bread. Eminent 
personalities like Sir Visheshwar Ayer, and others have already raised an alarm 
to face the worse economic plight that is still to come, and it is the duty of our 
centres of learning which of course are our universities, to find a way out. 
The universities alone can find out courses which can promote means to impart 
instructions for material prosperity, avoiding at the same time pitfalls where 
the excess of materialism is bound to carry an uncultured community. 

The question of finance is also to some extent the cause of apathy of the 
university authorities. Those who have already realised the need of such educa- 
tion are actually facing the financial crisis. 

A few suggestions, of course, from a layman wholly out of touch with the 
university administration, would not be out of place. 

Leaving the Government help which of course is of the greatest importance 
in this land there are other methods of collecting funds for the purchase of 
costly scientific apparatus, machinery and literature. 

The leading industrialists of the country would do well in setting apart some 
portion of their earnings for research work in these universities. Similarly the 
landlord class can also help them a good deal with funds. "What is required on 
the part of the universities is to approach them in the right manner and to 
kindle in them a genuine desire to help the promotion of learning. There is 
little harm in adopting propagandist methods both for educating the public 
and for inviting their help. These methods have proved very useful in America 
and Russia. 

In India where in the cause of learning millions and millions of rupees are 
raised every year by many genuine, semi-genuine and defrauding institutions 
. there is no reason why our universities be kept starved of funds. Only a right 
handling of the situation and rightly invoking sympathies of the public are 
needed. 

IV — ^The Problem of University Education in India 

By Batuk Nath Bhattacharya, M.A., 

Professor, Ripoti College, Calciiita 

The spread of western education over Hindustan strangely enough fulfils 
the adage — Out of the East comes Light — Ex Oricnte Lux. First lighted in the 
Gangetic delta, its flames now cover the populous centers of Upper India of 
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habits and requirements of our own population and those of our neighbours. 
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The question of finance is also to some extent the cause of apathy of the 
university authorities. Those who have already realised the need of such educa- 
tion are actually facing the financial crisis. 

A few suggestions, of course, from a layman wholly out of touch with the 
university administration, would not be out of place. 

Leaving the Government help which of course is of the greatest importance 
in this land there are other methods of collecting funds for the purchase of 
costly scientific apparatus, machinery and literature. 

The leading industrialists of the country would do well in setting apart some 
portion of their earnings for research work in these universities. Similarly the 
landlord class can also help them a good deal with funds. What is required on 
the part of the universities is to approach them in the right manner and to 
kindle in them a genuine desire to help the promotion of learning. There is 
little harm in adopting propagandist methods both for educating the public 
and for inviting their help. These methods have proved very useful in America 
and Russia. 

In India where in the cause of learning millions and millions of rupees are 
raised every year by many genuine, semi-genuine and defrauding institutions 
, there is no reason why our universities be kept starved of funds. Only a right 
handling of the situation and rightly invoking sympathies of the public are 
needed. 
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which Benares, the most famed in history, now holds the educationists of Asia 
in her bosom. This system of education is now more than a century old. The 
pioneer-institutions which set about to impart it have had their centenary celebra- 
tion during the last fifteen years. Tlie Hindu College of Calcutta completed 
its century in 1917 , the Serampore College in 1918, the Bishop’s College in 
1920, the Sanskrit College in 1924 and the General Assembly’s Institution a few 
days back. The departments of Public Instruction set up by the British Govern- 
ment in India date from 18JJ and the Universities from 1857. 

By a strange irony of fate, however, just when the University system of 
education seemed securely rooted through length of years in the country, it 
received a rude shake, the rudest, perhaps, in this long term of its existence. 
The Universities and colleges all over India cannot forget the tremendous shock 
that the present political movement has given them. Relations between the 
teachers and the taught have been strained, students have revolted against 
the teacher’s authority; appeals made by the highest University authorities to the 
alumni have fallen on deaf ears and the University spirit has proved inadequate to 
wean the student mind away from political distractions and to calm and com- 
pose it to its normal academic pursuits. 

These untoward phenomena are explained to a great extent by the fact 
that the universities in India, in the successive stages of their growth, have been 
no more than instruments of the state, creatures of its charters and seminaries 
of public servants. They did not, like some of their European prototypes, such 
as the university of Paris, spring up from the quickening intellectual atmosphere 
thrown off by a great teacher or a band of scholars. They are not like the 
famed Nalanda and Takshashila, the natural and necessary embodiments of the 
cultural instincts and aspirations of the Indian peoples. During the last two 
decades there has been a steady decline in the value of their degrees as pass- 
ports for employment. When their popularity was thus at a low ebb they were 
caught in the wave of disaffection surging round and lashing against our exist- 
ence. 

A powerful solvent acted on the bonds of academic life — the appeal of a 
selfless personality that standing aloof from and opposed to the administrative 
machinery was wooing the idealism and self-sacrificing impulses of the generous 
youth. The lesson that stands out from human history is that the triumphs 
of the intellect and the solidarity of systems alike give way before the fascination 
of a lofty moral idea. Man’s primary concern is life more than life’s where- 
withal, And routine duties and occupations are forgotten in the hour of a 
supreme experiment in the business of civilisation. “Man is civilised,” says 
Matthew Arnold, "when the whole body of society comes to live with a life 
worthy to be called human and corresponding to man’s true aspirations and 
power.” 

The East is becoming conscious as never before of her special destiny' — ■ 
of a freer existence— no more chained to the chariot-wheel of the West. India, 
in particular, is striving to assume in her own hands the economy of her national 
life. It is all the more important that at a time so pregnant with future poten- 
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tialities — she should look within and look back so as to have a truer know- 
ledge of her historic self that she is seeking to recapture in the present. 

A reorientation of the University System of education is the speculation 
of the present hour — ^it is bound to be the most pressing problem of the new 
regime. The early multiplying number of institutions on the model of the 
Gurukul and the Rishikul, the Brahmacharyashramas at Ranchi and elsewhere, the 
Shanti Niketan at Bolpore and even the denominational colleges and universities 
clearly testify to the need that is more and more keenly felt of some departure 
from the replicas of the London University and EngUsh public schools in which 
for this period of a century and more Indian students have been trained. Much 
was expected in this matter from the ill-starred Calcutta University Commission 
of 1917-1919 which though furnishing the ground plan to many a Univer- 
sity born since, has in Bengal been the probervial prophet who is not unhonoured 
except in his own country. That Commission, with a unique combination of 
the talents and scholarship of the East and the "West, concerned itself with 
possibilities of extension and development of the system already in existence, 
along the lines on which it has been fostered by the Government for more than 
a centurj’-, and did not think it worth while to face the real problem: how 
to preserve for Indian education its distinctive character, conformably to the 
conditions of modern life and its present needs and resources. 

The basic ideas for which the Western University system stands are catholi- 
city in the range of studies and cosmopolitanism in the composition of their 
alumni. It is generally assumed that these ideas were wholly new, and that 
the unknown indigenous systems that, from time immemorial, had been func- 
tioning in India and in the form in which they were propounded by Western 
educationists, admitted of no further advance or extension. This proposition, 
tliough true in the main, is not wholly so. The narrowness of outlook which 
marks the courses of studies in the indigenous institutions such as the Tales or 
Chatnspathh accounts for the position of neglect and unimportance that as 
popular instruments for the advancement of learning they now occupy. But 
during the last century the study of the ancient literature of India in its various 
departments has multiplied the branches of learning and some of them such as 
comparative philology, comparative philosophy and comparative religion have 
established themselves in the University syllabus. M. Arnold’s conception of 
Europe as one great consideration bound for intellectual and spiritual purposes to 
a joint action and working to a common result whose members have for their 
outfit a knowledge of Greek, Roman and Eastern antiquity, now appears cribbed, 
cabinned and confined beside the immensely larger cultural vision that Oriental 
studies have conjured up. It is a pity that despite this fact the Senates of 
some Indian Universities should be anxious to provide loop-holes through which 
their alumni may snatch at degrees while avoiding the classical languages. 

Tlie other great idea on which the Western system of education has been 
built up and wliich is now recognised almost as an axiom is the right of all 
men to every kind of knowledge. This right limited only by the student’s lack 
of capacity or taste and not by birth or social rank has been one of the funda- 
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mental assumptions of Western Universities. They have thriven upon this idea. 
These temples of knowledge have not been open on one side only — accessible only 
through a narrow door of privilege. The barriers of caste are in theory at any^ 
rate foreign to the idea of a University. Tliis lesson of equality which the world 
has not yet quite assimilated is the great contribution of the West and is the 
root idea from which all her ameliorative activities have shot up. The import- 
ance which under this idea, a single person gains cannot perhaps be better put 
than in the words of Emerson — the great exponent of the democrative spirit 
in America — "everytliing that tends to insulate the individual to surround him 
with barriers of natural respect, so that each man shall feel the world as his and 
man shall treat with man as a sovereign state with a sovereign state, tends to true 
union as well as greatness.” Even here the ancient Indian educational system 
was not so narrow and exclusive as it is generally taken to be, nay, it also has 
something positive to contribute to the modern thought. It is true that the 
educational system which the Grihyasutras and the Samhitas promoted was 
strictly related to the social hierarchy and the scheme of life that then held 
the ground. It ministered to the first three castes that together formed a 
homogeneous .mass. These three divisions were more like classes than castes with 
a degree of social communion amongst them which in the rigidity of later times 
disappeared. Their separate existence was due to different occupations. Secular 
instruction could be imparted by the members of all three but the knowledge 
of the scriptures and transcendental truths could be dispensed only by the highest. 
All these distinctions and the exclusion of the fourth or the Sudra caste are 
things of the past. They are disappearing even from C/jafuspat/m and Oriental 
Colleges under the impact of the ideas of equality and dignity of the individual. 
The Hindu social fabric itself that was upheld by the traditional teaching 
.agencies is breaking down. Castes and caste occupations alike are in the melting 
pot and the mighty revolution is steadily and irresistibly progressing. Education 
rescue from all restrictive and exclusive provisions is recognised as the birth 
right of every citizen in the state. 

But if Europe insists on the universality of education, India, in the days 
of her ancient glory% emphasised its compulsory character and the advance in 
ideas is not so startling as some imagine. No ideal emanating from the West 
can transcend in loftiness the conception of the five debts with which every 
man is born and which ir is his duty to discharge the debts to the gods, the sages, 
the fathers, to humamty and lastly to all animate creation. The preservation 
and transmission of Vidya or knowledge which form the debts to the sages was 
Yapia or essential sacrifice. And every member of the twice-horn caste was 
bound to its performance or he would remain an imperfect man. In the system 
of education that autonomous India will evolve, due regard must be bad to 
both these conceptions lest with the increase in the number of learners there 
should he a loss in the depth and range of the substance of knowledge. The 
modern democratic principle is in theory some education for all while the res- 
metive principle under the old Hindu system was all knowledge for some. 

practice, however, the gulf between the two principles is consider- 
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ably narrowed down. The portals of the University are opened to all but of 
the many that seek to enter, most are turned away for few can pay the price 
at which the commodity is to be had. Of the English Universities it is justly 
remarked — these seminaries are finishing schools for the upper classes and for the 
poor. Under the old Hindu system, however, the highest education was within 
reach of all members of the twice-born caste. The device which brought about 
this remarkable result is best set forth in the words of the late Principal 
Ramendra Sundar Trivedi whose memorandum to the Calcutta University Com- 
mission has not received its due measure of attention from Indian educationists. 
"Education being compulsory, the birthright of every free citizen, it becomes 
the duty of the community to provide and maintain an agency for the work of 
educating every member of it. In India the problem was solved by the insti- 
tution of a permanent hereditary class of teachers — the much maligned class of 
Brahmins. The institution had its defects and demerits but it was the only 
practical solution.” This solution, however, is a thing of the past and nobodv 
dreams of building up again a hereditary class of teachers — Brahmanic or non- 
Brahmanic in these days; but in order that education may achieve its highest 
result the cardinal lesson yielded by the Hindu system must not be lost sight of. 
Teaching must be a vocation — the mission of one’s life as in the days of the 
culture that the forests and hermitages of ancient India developed. It must 
not be strictly regulated by economic laws of demand and supply, outlay and 
return, cost and profit just like any other marketable ware. The student in 
these days feels that he pays for the tution he gets. His teacher instructs him 
for pay and not because It is his calling or dharvta. Thus the relation bkween 
the teacher and the taught becomes mercenary. The inability of the present day 
institution to resist the destruction of the outer world is the effect of their loss 
of their moral asset. The mind of the people requires to be led back to an 
appreciation of spiritual values in education. Life according to the modern view 
falls at most into two stages — the period of growth and preparation and the 
period of maturity and work. This view shuts out the Infinite which is the 
back-ground of human life. A philosophy of keeping fit till the last day for 
the joys of life and the calls of society, of dying in harness cannot persuade the 
rising generation to lead a life of simplicity, continence, study and reverence. 
To this philosophy India has never subscribed. Hers has been a more austere and 
ascetic creed. She has pinned her faith to renunciation in every stage of life 
and to human existence gently sloping to its close. Education here has never 
been a mere means of way journey and acquisition of technical sldll. Its aim 
has not been to train mere servants of the state accomplished in the arts of 
peace as well as of war. Neither the economic nor the civic aspects not even 
the two together exhausts the scope of life. Hence the aim of education cannot 
be to turn out the finished gentleman with whom taste is conscience, modesty 
humility, philosophy religion, propriety goodness,' seeming in regard to moral 
qualities becoming, honesty the best policy, smartness the supreme virtue .and 
the art-of getting on the greatest lesson of life. The aim of education is pitched 
much higher than in Cardinal Newman’s Idea of a University by Swami Viveka- 
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nanda -when he says, "Educatioa is the manifestation of the perfection already 
in man and religion is the manifestation of the divinity already in man.” It 
is this inspiring conception of education that the Shatapatha Brahmana holds 
up in the memorable words: 

"Study and teaching become dear to him. He becomes single-minded and 
independent and accomplishes his object from day to day, sleeps happily, becomes 
the best physician of his self. Control of the senses, self-absorption, growth of 
wisdom, fame, and instruction of the people result,” 

V — The Aligarh Movement in Education 
By K. G. Saiyidain, M.A. 

Repmenta/ive, Aligarh XJvivcrsity 

The first half of the 19th centur)' was a period of great intellectual 
decadence in India and all the energies and activities of national life were at a 
low ebb. Since the decline of the Moghul Empire, the old order had been breaking 
up and the new order was not yet born. In tills period of transition, the W’holc 
nation was in ttavaii, not consciously intent on the recovery of its lost indivi- 
duality but vainly groping in the darkness. Tlic situation was further compli- 
cated by the contact and conflict with a new and vigorous civilization from the 
west. The attitude of the people towards it had not been properly thought out 
and formulated yet. The first almost instinctive reaction was one of repugnance 
and rejection. As is usual in periods of intellectual stagnation and despondency, 
people had turned their eyes to a contemplation of the achievements of the 
past and they were apt to idealize it. As Europe in the Middle Ages, so India 
at this gloomy period of her history, shut her mind to all research and originality 
of thought and c.vcrcised her intellectual ingenuity in learning and commenting 
upon old texts in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. Tlic' learned men sought the 
shelter of religious orthodoxy for this suicidal conserv.atism and made out the 
established system of education to be sacrosanct — a sj'stem which had long 
outlived its usefulness and now shut out the social and scientific studies which 
had been vigorously developing during last two hundred years. As an alter- 
native to this old system of education, the British Government had been charily 
evolving its own scheme of schools and colleges where instruction was to be 
imparted through the medium of the English language. Tlic adoption of this 
new education, as it was called, involved breaking away from prejudices and 
prepossessions which were centuries old. The Hindu community, after a com- 
paratively short period of resistance, decided to take adv.intage of the new 
facilities offered. The Muslims, on the whole, remained aloof from It for reasons 
which go back into their cultural and political history and into which it is not 
possible for me to enter here. 

This was the stage that had been set by a conjunction of circumstances, 
when Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, of revered memory, the founder of the Aligarh 
movement in Education, appeared on the scene. He is not only the greatest 
fi^re amongst the Musalmans of India for the last two hundred years, but, 
w at is of greater interest to us here, the prophet and precursor of a national 
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movement in education. He realised clearly the two-fold danger which beset 
the path of the Indians. There were, on the one hand, the forces of obscurantism, 
masquerading under the name of religion, which were working to reject the 
western [knowledge and sciences altogether in the interest of an effete system of 
education in wliich little life or vigour was left at that time. On the other 
hand, was the education which the Government offered in its schools and 
colleges which was not only secular and “godless” but avowedly and narrowly 
utilitarian in its aims and scope. Tliere was no other alternative except these 
before the aspirant for education. Sir Syed’s distinctive contribution to the 
educational situation was the idea that the Indians should organize their educa- 
tion in the light of their own special needs and characteristics and, through it, 
the whole people be fired with a new vigour and vitality so that the forces of 
obscurantism on the one hand and those that were threatening to overwhelm 
and disrupt religion and national cultvue, on the other, should be defeated. 

The early part of Sir Syed’s public life from 1837 to 1870 was devoted 
to the cause of national education and enlightenment generally, and was not 
specially concerned with his ov.'n community. The foundation of a publicly 
supported school at Moradabad and a college at Ghazipur, the establishment of the 
Scientific Society for translating books and of District Advisory Committees on 
Education all belong to this period. He believed that it was the community of 
effort inspired by common aims which creates unity and, even in his later efforts 
for the education of Musalmans, he always associated with himself his Hindu 
friends like Raja Jai Kishan Das and Professor Chakravarti. He realized about 
1870 that the backv/ard condition of his own community demanded his whole- 
hearted concentration, and that, if their existing lethargy and intellectual 
inaptitude continued, they would lose their distinctive identity and serve as a 
drag on the progress of' the motherland. He found the orthodox religious heads 
sticlung to "the letter that killcth” and ignoring "the spirit that keepeth alive”, 
and, against die true principles of Islam, rejecting all light coming from new 
quarters. He demonstrated to them, through his writings, that the progress of 
Science w.as in every way consonant veith Islam and the acquisition of all 
Itnowledgc a religious duty. To him we owe the recovery, in modern days, of 
the great Islamic principle that there is no ultimate antithesis or dualism between 
spirit and matter, between the knowledge and affairs of this v/orld and those of 
the next. To Life, with all its temptations and hardships and failures and 
triumphs, we should say "yes”, and build on the basis of its cvetyday elements 
the fabric of a spiritu.il life. Science and Philosophy arc, in the words of the 
Prophet of Islam, the lost property of a believerj he should acquire them 
wherever he found them. It was, he argued, by working on this principle 
that the Muslims had attained their intellectual grc.itness in the past and he 
started preparing, with the help of his talented son. Justice Alahmood, a scheme 
for the establishment of a Muslim University which should make good two 
Very Important defects of the English education — that it was not founded on 
the culture of the country and that it ignored the deep spiritual relationship 
between education and religion which has alvvays been implicit in Indian thought. 
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He was not satisfied with the existing Univcriltics to whom, in his memorable 
words "we have sold ourselves. We feed ourselves on the crumbs of knowledge 
which they throw to us. Our cduc.ition w'ill be adequate and satisfactory only 
when education is in our own hands and we have been liberated from the 
slavery of these Universities. Masters of our educational progress, not subservient 
to them, we shall spread the light of true knowledge in our land. Philosophy 
will be in our right hand and Natural Science in our left, with the Crown of 
Religion on our head.” 

It is not possible, during the short time at my disposal, to deal with the 
fascinating and complicated history of the movement, its occasional set-hacks 
and gradual progress. I shall now turn to a discussion of the most important 
claaractcristic features of this movement. We have to remember that Sir Syed’s 
importance, in the field of education, is that of a pioneer. To him belongs 
the credit of initiating movements and ideas which have since become com- 
monplaces of modern educational thought, even as the paradoxes of one genera- 
tion become platitude to the next. We have also to bear in mind that the 
movement has not made any remarkable contribution to the technique of 
University or school instruction, partly because that pedagogic problem as such 
was not being faced anywhere at that time and partly because Sir Syed had tlie 
idea that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge provided a mode! which the 
Indian Universities could imitate in many academic particulars. It is, of course, 
questionable in the light of modern socio-political developments, whether their 
ideal of "the production of gentlemen” well-disciplined in body and mind and 
character and trained for social life and an easily gained leadership — W’hcthcr this 
static ideal would hold good tod.ay. But Sir Syed formulated his scheme at a 
time when there was hardly any education worth the name for the middle 
and higher classes and he was an educationist in the wider sense — as one interested 
in questions of policy, organization and the formation of character. 

In his own domain, he made two great departures over the existing state 
of things which place him in the forefront of Indian educational leaders. He 
intellectually apprehended and practically provided for the training of character 
side by side with intellectual instruction. The existing Government Schools 
exclusively confined themselves to formal instruction — training of character 
and formation of good habits came, if at all, through the personal influence 
of some good teachers or as a bye-product of school routine and intellectual 
training. In the traditional schools, the methods adopted were faulty^^ — except 
when the living example of some great teacher’s personality transformed die 
students’ character and disposition; didactic teaching, sermons, and punishments- 
were supposed to train their character. The Aligarh movement stands for the 
idea that the education of cliaractcr is only possible when students live in a good 
and wholesome environment where corporate life, social activities and spores, 
as well as learning, would go on under the guidance of teachers who would 
themselves live with students and exercise their living influence, This growing 
together m a controlled environment, saturated wit}; the richest intellectual 
values and the best cultural traditions of the nation, is the very essence of the 
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educative process. Hence tlie introduction of the residential system at Aligarh 
which was the first great institution in the country to adopt it — a sytsem which 
has since spread to all parts of the country, and which, if properly directed, 
can exercise an irresistible influence in favour of developing a common national 
outlook and character. 

The conception of character which underlies this educational movement 
is wider and more comprehensive than the conception then prevailing. Besides 
exalting the ideal of service and loyalty to the country and the community, and 
involving a training for social life, it also gave physical development and physical 
culture their proper place in education and was responsible for propagating the 
cult of team games In India, which develop the qualities of physical endurance, 
activity, initiative and enterprise which we particularly require. The movement 
also laid special emphasis on the development of , self-respect and self-reliance 
amongst the students who, living with European professors on a footing of 
equality- — which was then all too rare in India — were often able to overcome 
their inferiority complexes and estrangement and develop an attitude of manly 
self-respect and easy assurance which stood them in good stead later. 

The Aligarh movement is also the first attempt, on a large scale, at educa- 
tional self-help in the history of modern India, It is based on the truth that no 
Government, least of all a foreign Government, can properly solve the educa- 
tional problem of a people, for education is a cultural and spiritual activity 
which is hindered by official routine and bureaucratic control. The state must 
certainly provide the machinery”, the framework and' the resources, but the 
inspiring aims and ideals should be the outcome of people’s own genius and 
needs. The Musalmans, though a poor community, husbanded their resources 
and, with some generous help from their sister community too, raised a fund 
and established a central educational institution of their own. In the words of 
the Hunter Commission of 1882: "In some respects this college is the best 
educational institution in India. From the beginning of the British Rule 
in India to the present day this is the first manifestation of self-help on the part 
of Musalmans. Tie Aligarh party has set such an example before the country 
that if it were properly followed, it would solve the problem of national educa- 
tion If there were a few such examples of self-help in India, there will be no 
need of education commissions.” It has always been the cherished desire of the 
leaders of the movement — ^from the founder to his grandson, the present Vice- 
Chancellor — to raise a fund which would make them independent of Government 
help and thus secure to them true and full academic freedom which is the life- 
breath of educational activity. 

Another contribution of the Aligarh movement was an attempt at the 
synthesis of national culture with western civilization and modern science. Sir 
•Syed believed that the Indian genius is essentially assimilative and has grown as a 
result of tire confluence of cultural streams arising from different sources. In 
his own scheme, western scholars were to teach modern science and social 
studies, and oriental languages and literature were to be interpreted by oriental 
scholars of repute. The movement was inspired by a sense of historic continuity 
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and therefore, while welcoming the vitalizing element of the new civilization, it 
was not prepared to see the culture and civilization of the East being swept away 
by the flood of western thought which had its own weaknesses. 

The movement is also responsible for the due recognition of the place of 
religion in education. It is clear, especially to an Asiatic assembly like this, 
that no education can be successful in transforming the life of a people and the 
deeper spiritual sources of their being which is not broad-based on religion — not 
dogma or "the letter that killeth” but the religious spirit. The Government 
provided an education which was avowedly secular and hence had no hold on the 
affection or the esteem of the people. As Justice Mahmood remarked in his 
great book: "This religious neutrality is, I believe, absolutely without parallel 
or precedent elsewhere besides being entirely opposed to the traditional idea of 
education current in the East . . .It seems a tremendous and dangerous experi- 
ment for the state to undertake, and in some cases to monopolize, the direct 
teaching of whole generations above their own creed and above that sense of 
relation to another world upon which tliey base their moral obligations.” The 
Aligarh movement, accepting English education for what it was worth, tried 
definitely to find a place for religious instructiop in it and it is directly the 
result of this movement that religious instruction is today, in however imperfect 
a form, a feature of national educational institutions. 

One remarkable and distinctive feature of the movement has been the 
exceptionally broad-minded policy of religious toleration which has invariably 
inspired its leaders, so that the breath of suspicion has not dared to touch it even 
in the darkest days. Hindu-Musllm students have always lived together on a 
footing of perfect friendship and camaraderie which, I am glad to say, is unique 
in India. In the words of the Commission of 1882 : "... .In the matter of 

scholarships, prizes and other college rewards the rules of the college show no 
partiality either to Hindus or Mohammadans . . The College is conducted upon 
the most advanced principles of toleration . . .The Committee can congratulate 
themselves upon the circumstance that they have not observed the smallest 
indication of any feeling other than friendly spirit between the Hindu and 
Mohammadan students and they are sincerely convinced that the college may, 
as an educational agency, be regarded as suited alike to Hindus and Mobam- 
madans.” In spite of the dark days through which the country has been passing, 
there has not been a deviation from it by a hair’s breadth. 

Finally, this movement was educational in the wider sense of tlie word — 
not confined to the narrow problem of instruction but directed towards a 
general intellectual renaissance and social betterment. That is why the founding 
of schools and colleges, the establishment of the Scientific Society to popularize 
modern knowledge and enrich the vernacular, the editing of Tahzibul Akhlaq 
and Aligarh Gazette, the criticism of the existing system of education, the 
re-interpretation of religious writings — all formed an organized sequence of 
steps. The founder visualized the University as an vanguard of progress 
vhich would defeat the forces that were weakening the morale and intellectual 
an social life of his community and equip them to play their part as capable 
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citizens of the motherland. In the degree that a divorce is allowed to creep in 
between education and life, the movement would fall short of its basic ideals. 

VI — Some Muslim Ideals of Higher Education 
By Syed Afzal Hussain, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Fyzabad 

The Muslims divided learning mainly into two sections: namely Spirituality 
and Ethics. Their comprehension of Ethics is much wider than the present 
meaning of the term. It comprises of not only ethics but civics, politics, law, 
economics and philosophy. But they place Spirituality on a higher level. The 
Muslim ideal of higher education is certainly not like the Greek ideal, i.e., the 
knowledge for its own sake but to them all knowledge is of no avail unless and 
until it helps man in his concentration on God, in Devotion in prayer, in the 
purity of soul and in the development of various ethical virtues. 

They have, like socialists, a conception for the betterment of the society 
and they do not ordain to develop one’s individual self unless and until it has 
some bearing and connection with other members of society. They ordain two 
kinds of duties to ,be performed; the duty of one man to another and the duty 
of man to God. Their theology, which is not merely a science of various tenets 
and injunctions, prescribes that one is to be punished for his commissions and 
omissions unless and until another individual whose right has been usurped 
forgives the accused. 

All higher education aims at culture, and what the Muslims meant by 
culture in the past ages was not to make a person a walking encyclopaidia of 
information dealing with the worldly progress and material advancement, but 
to produce men who could best be of service to society and to the country at 
large. By a cultured man we meant one who was well acquainted with the 
various duties prescribed for men in the holy books. 

The whole problem of advancement was based on Spirituality and not on 
materialism. Tlie Muslims believed that man is created for his services to God, 
and religion does play a very important part in every activity of life. That 
was why the doctors of education in those days had included theology as a com- 
pulsory subject in the education of children. Their ideal was that all educa- 
tion was no good if it did not adjust itself to the religious teachings of the 
Prophet. In whatever sphere of activity they placed themselves they set the 
lives of the Prophet and the Saints as their ideal for culture, learning and piety. 
All knowledge to them was due to the Prophet. The Muslim educational con- 
ception was the true conception of the religion. They moulded their lives accord- 
ing to religious teachings. The fraternity of man is a basic factor. Theii 
teachings were based more or less on our conception of democratic ideals and 
all that they taught tliey practised in their lives. 

All books on ethics deal with virtues and vices. They emphasise the golden 
mean. The Muslim educationists prescribe various h'ncs of conduct and work- 
a-day principles wliich can easily be practised. 

"We are living in an age which is advanced in the Science of practical politics. 
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But when wc look back to the teachings of our Saints we find that many of 
our ideals have long been anticipated by them. 

VII — Co-operation Among the Various Universities of India 

By S. K. Yegnanarayana Iyre, M.A. 

Professor, PachaiyaJ)pa*s College, Madras 

r take it that there is great need for co-operation among univeesities and chav 
at present there is very little of it. Each university works in an isolated manner 
and has very little to do with what the sister universities are doing in other 
parts of this vast land. The number of existing universities cannot be, at first 
glance, considered to be many, but unfortunately taking the economic resources 
of our country into consideration, I am afraid they arc somewhat too many. 
"We cannot afford to maintain this costly duplication. Taking my own portion 
of the country in the south wc find that where about If years ago there was 
one university we have now five; in addition to the Madras University that has 
been functioning from a long time, we have now the Osmania University for 
the Hyderabad State, the Mysore University for the Mysore State, the Andhra 
University for the Andhras and there has recently come into being the Annamalai 
University at Chidambaram. If you analyse the working of these universities, 
you will find that they are exactly the replica of one another. Almost all these 
are examining universities in which little attention is attached to original research. 
It is acknowledged on all hands that research work which is the chief function of 
the university is n<jt given the prominence that it deserves because the resources 
are meagre. Ilesearch in scientific departments is a costly thing. Hence I plead 
for the avoidance of duplication and for pooling together of men and money 
in Indian universities. 

Nor only do we find this Jack of co-operation among the universities of 
India, we find the same lack of co-operation among the constituent colleges of a 
university. The old tradition of petty rivalry among these colleges, each trying 
to produce the number of passes more th.nn another, is nor dead. The university 
has not begun to function as a co-ordinated unit. The university, in many 
places, has no hall of its own where wc can all meet together. Very few 
universities have got good libraries, a play-ground or hostel or anything of their 
own to mark the university nature of their character. There is very little 
opportunity given even for students living together in one central headquarters 
to realise that they belong to a university which has a peculiar characteristic and 
tradition. I also plead for co-operation among the colleges constituting the 
University, I would draw your attention to the fact that there is the Intcr- 
Umversity Board of which my friend Mr. Seshadri is the Secretary, It has been 
dmng Its work in its own way. My complaint against it is that it is highly 
of^ciahsed. It consists of vice-chancellors and other officials. Ordinary people 
w, o constimte the bulk of the university teachers, who do the day to day work, 
1 wo u* 6 voice either in the constitution or in the management of its affairs. 
) t ere ore, on this occasion, make this suggestion that there should be 
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an organisation of university teachers in different parts and a central organisa- 
tion which would act as a clearing-house and do what the Inter-University Board 
is expected to do on a larger and wider scale. 

VIII — The University Extension: Its Scope and Method 
By Mr. P. B. Sathe, B.A., LL.M. 

Representative of the Nagpur University 

Residence in a university is an expensive thing. In a poor country like 
India it is not possible for many to enjoy this privilege. It would be very un- 
fortunate indeed if knowledge is denied to those intelligent people who cannot 
go to the university because they have not sufficient money to do so. University 
is not meant only for the rich but for all alike and this idea gives a scope to the 
idea of university extension. 

The simple idea underlying the s)’stem is this. All students who want to 
acquire knowledge cannot come to the university for some reason or other. They 
must have, however, knowledge and the university must impart the same to 
them. If the students cannot afford to come to the university, the university 
ought to see its way to go to them and impart them that knowledge which they 
aspire to have. The university extension, therefore, means the extension of the 
activities of the university in the interests of those who cannot for one reason 
or another take advantage of university education in the university colleges or 
schools. 

The university can extend its work of imparting education by arranging 
lectures to two sorts of students. One set of lectures is delivered to those persons 
who have attained a certain standard in education, i.e., who have obtained a 
certain degree from the university and who are thus able to take advanced 
instruction in their subjects of choice. Such students are necessarily few but 
it does not mean that instruction impaitcd to them is not of great importance. 
These lectures to the graduates are called postgraduate lectures and giving an 
opportunity to students in specialising in the intensive study of their particulai 
subjects goes a long way in the educational activities of the university. 

The second type of lectures are those which are delivered to those members 
of the university or to those who, as a matter of fact, want to get real educa- 
tion and who do not care for a university degree. Such lectures on general useful 
subjects help all persons who cannot afford to have the expensive university 
education to acquire knowledge. Tliese lectures are bound to be popular by their 
own intrinsic merit. 

I had had the privilege of getting some information on the university ex- 
tension activities from the bulletins of the University of Missouri, U. S. A., by 
the courtesy of Dr. Williams, the president of the extension division. In America 
this activity of the university has attained phenomenal success. Students have 
taken advantage of the university extension by correspondence and the courses 
prescribed are also as varied and as sufficient as they could possibly be. 

It, however, does not seem to be practicable to adopt the scheme of corres- 
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pondcnce course in Indian universities whose finances arc quite insufiiclcnt to 
meet their needs. Correspondence course would need more professors and more 
readers than our universities can afford to have. But even these universities can 
arrange lecmrcs series of their own professors and of the members of the univer- 
sity bodies for the benefit of those who cannot come in residence to the univer- 
sity. 

Under the able guidance of its Vice-Chancellor, Dr. J. F. McFadycn, the 
Nagpur University has undertaken to do this sort of work. Popular lectures are 
arranged for the use of the general public. A list of such lectures is prepared 
and is published for general information. The lectures arc on several subjects — 
some on travel, some on ph)’siolog)’', some on art and literature and some on 
economics, civics and politics. The lectures arc sometimes supplemented by 
magic lanterns to make them more interesting and attractive. The lectures are 
not delivered only in English but in Hindi and in Marathi also. A genuine 
attempt is thus made to make the services of university professors and lecturers 
available to all those who want to seek education. At present the lecturers are 
mostly professors engaged in teaching in the various university bodies and 
departments, and owing to their idea of self-sacrifice they have undertaken to 
go to different places, out of their own free will, to deliver the lectures. 

The men of the town who want certain lectures on certain subjects have 
to find out lectures from the list provided to them and have to correspond 
with the University Registrar to arrange for such lectures. The registrar makes 
arrangements and the only condition imposed upon these persons who invite 
the lecturers is that they must try to have at least 30 persons to attend the 
lecture. The University bears the travelling expenses of the lecturers and the 
lecturers charge nothing for their services. In my little town, Bhandara, we 
have taken advantage of this system and the success that we had in the very 
first lecture was very encouraging indeed. 

It is to be noted that such lectures cannot in the beginning lead any one to 
the university degree but it is possible to arrange for complete courses of lectures 
on one particular subject, i.c., it is possible to arrange the course of lectures for 
a week on a subject like the 'League of Nations’, 'The French Revolution' or the 
'Hum.in Body’. It will need greater co-operation of university professors and 
some expenses on the part of those who invite lecturers to their place. It would 
also at the same time be necessary, in future, to require from the lecturers a 
synopsis of the subject on whicli they arc going to speak and to publish it and 
hand over the copies of the same to the audience, so that they might understand 
on what subject and in what way the lecture is to be delivered. Such a synopsis 
would be in the form of the notes of those lectures and they will be useful for 
one to refresh his memory even some years after the lectures have been delivered. 

The lecturers may not only be university professors. Many gentlemen 
who take keen interest in certain subjects may be invited by the university to 
deliver such lectures and one can confidently believe that such lecturers would be 
pliable. The university may conveniently appoint them as honorary lecturers. 

's number of honorary lecturers is bound to increase day by day, and in the 
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near future it may be possible to arrange a great part of such university extension 
work with the help of honorary lecturers under the guidance of the university 
professors. 

- The Nagpur University has simply made a beginning and hopes to push on 
its work further. It is an experiment at present but we are confident that the 
experiment will be positively 'successful. Such university extension work will 
be immensely useful in education of’ citizenship. 

I may also suggest one more method of university extension. Publication 
of popular books, articles in easy and encouraging style on subjects of every day 
importance will facilitate the work of the university extension provided the books 
are made available at a comparatively cheap cost. The idea is that the people 
be attracted to purchase these books in order to read them. 


Ill— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
I — Japan 

A university is an institution established for the purpose of imparting 
essential knowledge in theoretical and applied sciences, of undertaking minute 
research in various branches of sciences, as well as of building individual characters 
and fostering the formation of the national spirit. 

As a rule, a university consists of several faculties; in special cases a 
university of one faculty may be established. There are the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Engineering, Literature, Science, Agriculture, Economics, and Com- 
merce at present. These faculties may be divided or amalgamated into another 
faculty, when its scale and condition necessitate the new formation. A post- 
graduate course is attached to each faculty. In a university of many faculties 
a university hall may be provided in order to facilitate the connection between the 
post-graduate courses. 

Besides the Imperial and other Government Universities, universities may be 
established by public communities (Hokkaido and prefectures) or by private 
persons in accordance with the Ordinance relating to Universities. Private 
universities must be foundations excepting the case where they are established 
under special circumstances, by the foundations having their sole object of 
establishing and managing schools. 

A candidate for admittance to a university must be one who has completed 
its preparatory course, a graduate of the higher course of a higher school or one 
who is in possession of the same or higher scholastic attainments. When a 
student has studied in the university for three years or more (four years or more 
in the faculty of medicine) from the date of his admittance and has passed a 
prescribed examination, he may assume the degree of "Gakushi” (Bachelor). He 
is also qualified to enter the post-graduate course. In many universities faculties 
are provided for those who wish to pursue studies only in some particular subjects, 
according to the prescribed regulations. 

A university is authorized to confer a Doctor’s degree on persons who have 
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pursued studies for a period of ttvo years or more in the post-graduate course 
and whose theses liavc been approved by the faculty council. Those who have 
not pursued studies in the post-graduate course may also submit theses and claim 
Doctors’ degrees. The degrees arc conferred if the faculty council is satisfied 
that the candidate is in possession of scholastic attainments equal or superior to the 
above-mentioned standard. 

Tlicrc are 5 Imperial Universities, 6 government, 4 public, and 1S> private 
universities. 

Imperial Universities are established by the Government, and consist of a 
university hall and the faculties, the kinds of which are determined by Imperial 
Ordinances. Tlie Imperial University at Tokyo, the Imperial University at 
Kyoto, the Tohoku University at Sendai, the Kyushu University at Fukuoka and 
the Hokkaido University at Sapporc are examples of these. The important Faculties 
are those of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Literature, Science, Agriculture, Eco- 
nomics. The following are often attached to the faculties concerned; — ^Libraries, 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, Historical Compilation Institutes, Botanical Gardens, 
Marine Laboratories, Forests, Farms, Institutes for the Study of Infectious Diseases, 
of Aeronautics, of Earthquake Research, Astronomical Observatories, Seismolo- 
gical Laboratories, Veterinary Hospitals, Research Institutes for Metals and 
Fisheries. 

By the appellation of Government University is meant a university having 
only one faculty, established by the Government. Tlicre arc 6 universities, 
namely, the Tokyo University of Commerce, the Niigata Unis’ersity of Medicine, 
the Okayama University of Medicine, the Chiba University of Medicine, the 
Kanazwa University of Medicine, and the Nagasaki University of Medicine. 

The Public Universities arc cst.ablishcd by Hokkaido or prefectures, wlien 
a special need for them is felt. At present there arc 4 public universities, viz., 
the Osaka University of Medicine, the Aichi University of Medicine, the Kyoto 
University of Medicine, and the Mumamoto University of Medicine. 

Private Universities arc foundations in accordance with the Ordinance 
relating to Universities, excepting the ease avhcrc they arc established by found-i- 
tions having as their sole object the instituting of schools. They arc 19 in 
number, viz., the Kelo Gijuku, the Waseda, the Meiji, the Hosci, the Chuo, 
the Nihon, the Kokugakuin, the Doshisha, the Tokyo Jikeikai (Medicine), the 
RjTikoku, the Otani, the Rikkyo, the Kansai, the Toyo Kyokai, the Senshu, the 
Ritsumeikan, the Rissho, the Komazawa, and the Tokyo University of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Universities have on their rolls more chan J 6,670 students. 

{Deparfmenf of Educcifion) 

II — Hongkong 

The University of Hongkong is the only University in this State. It 
as Several colleges affiliated to it and also conducts the Matriculation and the 
Local Examinations. 


{Department of Education) 
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^ III — Dutch East Indies 

Although formerly more than one Professional School gave good training 
for professions which usually are exercised by University trained men (Physi- 
cians, Lawyers), the High School proper (University) was established only 
since 1920 by the foundation of the Technical High School at Bandoeng. Jn 
1924 followed tlie Legal High School and in 1927 the Medical High School, 
both in Batavia. 

These institutions are cast in the same mould as the Dutch ones. They 
give the same or an equal scientific training and those who have finished their 
studies enjoy the same rights with regard to appointment and salary from the 
Netherlands Universities. 

The number of students of the Universities as at October 1930 amounted 
to; — 

Of the Technical High School: 117: (73 Eur., 36 Nat., 8 Chin.). 

Of the Legal High School: 203: (68 Eur., 98 Nat., 37 Chin.). 

Of the Medical High School* 203: (42 Eur., 112 Nat., 49 Chin.). 

{Deparimcnt of Education) 


IV— Siam 

Higher Education is given in Chulalankarana University which is com- 
posed of four faculties, viz., the Faculty of Medicine, the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, the Faculty of Political Sciences and Administration (Civil Service) 
and the Faculty of Engineering. The Faculty of Medicine and the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences are organised with the co-operation of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Attached to the Faculty of Medicine are the Nurse and Midwives Training 
School, the Sirir.aj Hospital, but the School of Pharmacy is attached to the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences which is also responsible for the Pre-medical Course 
of two years. The University adopts the Final Examination of the Secondary 
Course (General Education) as its Matriculation. The Faculty of Medicine 
has attained the status of a Degree Course but the others are Diploma Courses. 

Besides the University, Higher Education is given by the various technical 
and professional schools, e.g., the Military College, the Naval College, the 
Gendarmerie Officers’ Training School and the Law School. They are not 
under the control of the Ministry of Public Instruction, but are run independ- 
ently by their respective Ministries. The entrance requirements of these schools 
vary from the Standard of the Sixth Year to that of the Final Year of the 
Secondary Course. 


26 
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, rrimorj' Education 

{Department of Education) 

V — Ceylon 

Facilities for post Secondary Education are provided by the University 
College, the Medical College and the Law College. These institutions which are 
situated in Colombo are not under the control of the Department of Education. 

The Ceylon University College was established in 1921 for the purpose 
of affording facilities for higher education to students in Ceylon. It has on 
its roll about 338 students including women. Most of the students not living 
with their parents or relations are resident in four hostels affiliated to the college 
and subject to the college rules and regulations. These hostels are administered 
by extra-universities bodies and are subsidized by the Government. 

In March, 1928, the Legislative Council voted in favour of establishing a 
unita^ and residential university at Kandy. The University Commission under 
’airmanship of Sic Walter Buchanan-Riddell, Bart., Principal of Hertford 
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College, Oxford, has made a report on the various measures required to give 
effect to this decision. Tire report is still under consideration by Government. 

The Ceylon Medical College provides the complete course of instruction 
required for the practice of modern Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery. In addi- 
tion to the complete Medical curriculum the college provides a course of instruc- 
tion for a minor grade of Medical Practitioners known as Apothecaries. These 
Apothecaries to a large extent provide for the medical treatment of the poor 
villagers in remote districts and where fully qualified medical practitioners are 
not available. 

The Law College which is controlled by the Incorporated Council of Legal 
Education exists for the supervision and control of the legal Education of students 
desiring to qualify themselves at Advocates or Proctors of the Supreme Court. 
The Council consists of the Judge, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, 
and of such other persons of standing in the legal profession as the Judges may 
appoint. The members hold office for three years at a time. 

(Department of Education) 

VI— Syria 

There are only three universities in the country: 

(a) The American University of Beirut was founded in 1863. It is 
conducted by a non-sectarian board of twelve persons. Tlie faculty is made up 
of some eighteen nationalities, their pay and authority being equal as far as 
race and sect are concerned. The institution contains schools of Medicine, 
Dentistry, Pharmacy, Nursing, Midwifery, Arts and Sciences, Music and a 
preparatory school. Commerce, education, and preliminar)’- work in engineering 
and agriculture are attached to Arts and Sciences, 

Degrees are given by authority of the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York. There are about 750 university students and 650 
preparatory school boys representing thirty nationalities. Tlie American Mission 
educates girls in lower grades and they can transfer to the University for 
advanced work. 

(^) Universite Saint-Joseph. Founded by the Jesuit Order some five years 
after the American institution and moved to Beirut. Financed and managed 
by the Jesuits, with large subsidies from the French government. Language of 
instruction almost entirely French, whereas the American institution uses much 
English and some French and Arabic, Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Phar- 
macy, Midwifery, Theology, Law, Engineering, and a large preparatory school. 
Most of the professors are French, with Syrian assistants. Tlie student body is 
almost the same size as that of the American institution, except for the fact 
that there are more boys in affiliated lower schools. Girls are admitted to pro- 
fessional work only. Degrees given by the Department of PubUc Instruction 
in France. 

Both the American and French institutions draw students from many 
surrounding states and Barut is a university centre for a re^on stretching from 
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the Greek Islands to Abyssinia and the Sudan, and out to Persia and the Persian 

Gulf. 

(c) The University of Syrie. An institution which uses the old Mosque 
of Sulayman and milltar)'^ hospital at Damascus, together with a new building. 
Managed by the government of Syrie. Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Law, 
Tlicology, Science, and Letters. Instruction in Arabic, except for some courses in 
French. It is a new institution which will probably have about 400 students 
of university grade this year. Degrees given by the State of Syrie and therefore 
only locally recognised. 

(Presitient, Attierican Vvhersily) 

YII — ^Palestine 

Facilities for University Education most attractive to Palestinian Arabs are 
those provided by the American University of Beirut. 

Within Palestine itself the Board of Higher Studies has established Inter- 
mediate and Diploma examinations which are of pass B.A., and pass B.Sc., standard. 
For these a few candidates are specially prepared in the Jerusalem Men’s and 
Girls’ Colleges and in the Scots College at Safad. Other missionary institu- 
tions show some tendency to develop post-matriculation classes. In the Inter- 
mediate and Diploma examinations of the Board of Higher Studies both Arabs 
and Jews compete, but the majority of Jews who desire a University qualifica- 
tion proceed to the continent of Europe. The medium of higher examination is 
English only. There is a Government Arab College, which affords facilities for 
one ye.ar’s post-matriculation study only and there are missionary institutions 
which arc ttying to impart higher education. 

The Hebrew Technological Institute of Haifa ("Tcchnikum”), which is 
under the administration of the Palestine Zionist Executive, and whoso budget is 
covered chiefly by the Keren Hayesod, has two faculties,— one for engineering 
and the other for architecture. Students must previously have had a complete 
secondary school education. The theoretical training takes four years, to which 
is added one year of practical work. In addition to its regular curriculum, 
the institute also holds post-graduate evening courses in the building trades. 
With the assistance, also, of the Technological Institute, the first grade was 
established of a school for the s^’stcmatic manual training of elementary school 
graduates in particular. 

Tlic development of the Hebrew University in Palestine was a Zionist ideal 
from the very early days of the Movement. Soon after the Balfour Declara- 
tion, the Zionist Commission which proceeded to Palestine to initiate the up- 
building of the Jewish National Home under British auspices, as one of Its first 
acts laid the corner stone of the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. 

The University was formally opened by Lord Balfour in 1925. The work 
was at first confined mainly to research, and the following Institutes were 
established: Bio-Cbcmistty, Micro-Biology, Mathematics, Natural History, and 
Jeuish and Oriental Studies. In 1928 the Faculty of Humanities was organised 
m V, 'ch undergraduate instruction leading to *a degree is given. This Faculty 
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consists thus far of the Institute of Jewish Studies, the School of Oriental 
Studies, and courses in Philosophy, History and Letters. Non-degree instruc- 
tion is given in the Institute of Mathematics, for wliich credit may be granted 
in the Faculty of Flumanities. The undergraduate instruction is based on a 
four years’ course leading to a degree after examination in one major and two 
minor subjects. 

The University grounds extend over 200 dunams (50 acres). Adequate 
quarters are being provided for laboratories, lecture halls, and scientific collec- 
tions. The most recent addition to the University group of buildings is the 
David "Wolfson Hall housing the Jewish National and University Library. The 
library has the most modern equipment of any institution of its kind in the 
Near East. Over a quarter of a million volumes are held on its shelves. These 
volumes contain many rare works and valuable manuscripts, including the 
original of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. Over 2000 scientific and general 
periodicals are available in its reading room, which is open to the public. 

The recently established Hebrew _UnIvcrsity Press Association publishes 
“Kiryath Sepher”, a bibliogr.iphical quarterly and "Tarbiz”, a quarterly review 
of the Humanities. 

The staff numbers 59 including 8 full Professors and two Associate Pro- 
fessors. About half of the student body is derived from Palestinian schools, 
'the remainder coming from abroad to become better acquainted with Jewish 
civilisation in the country of its origin. The student body numbers 250 of 
which 187 are regular students and 63 auditors. 

The University Institute of Jewish Studies in co-operation with the Jewish 
Archaeological Society, has made some important excavations, of which the most 
important are those of the Third Wall of Jerusalem, those at Tel Garish on the 
River Yarkon, and the discovery of a synagogue of the early Christian era at 
Beth Alpha in the Valley of Jezreel. The Institute of Oriental Studies is work- 
ing at a concordance of classic Arabic poetry. The institutes of Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Blo-chemistry, Colloidal Chemistry, Microbiology, Hygiene and the 
Natural History of Palestine are for the time being doing research work only. 

{Govt, and Xionist Departments of Edneation) 

VIII — Egypt 

The Egyptian University of Cairo dates from the year 1925. Besides the 
faculties of Arts and Science it also incorporates the colleges of Law and 
Medicine. In the domain of Science and Medicine it is doing good work, but 
In Law and Arts although the University has the proper material yet it is still 
lacking in organisation and stability. The presence of the University has not 
put a stop to educational missions. Government or private. 

The Azhar University, the oldest in the East, specialises in Theology, 
Mohammedan jurisprudence and Arabic. It is independent of other institutions 
and systems. 


(M. Rifaai) 
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IX — ^Union of South Africa 

There are five Universities comprising in total over 6,000 students. The 
Bachelor’s Degree is usually attained after three years and advanced post- 
graduate degrees are given in Medicine, Law, Engineering, Education and other 
professional subjects. 

{’Department of Etfncaiiois) 

X — Persia 

A number of students are sent away ever}’’ year to Europe as Government 
Scliolars to acquire higher and technical education. 

{Mabesh 'Prasad Alim pazil) 
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December 27, 1930, 2-30 p.m. (Conference Pandal) 

December 29, 1930, 11 a.m. (Training College Hall) 

Chairman'. K. M. Wong, M.A., President, Ptii Ching 
Academy, Canton, China. 

Secretary'. M. R. Paranjpe, M.A., B.Sc., Nexo Poona College, 
Poona. 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

Tlie Secretary introduced the Chairman to the meeting and the Chairman 
in response made the following remarks: "Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great 
honour and privilege for me to come to attend your conference here and I 
specially appreciate your electing me as chairman of this section. "We come 
here to the conference to exchange our ideas regarding our educational problems. 
We people of the Orient have particular problems that require special methods 
for their solution and I think this conference will help us to solve our problems 
by exchanging our ideas. We are proud of oiur own civilisation. Your 
country has contributed no small share to the oriental civilisation. Tlie Chinese 
civilisation has been influenced by your -philosophy, literature, arts and religion 
and it is the purpose of this conference to bring out the best tilings in our 
civilisation for the good of mankind. The peoples of the v/orld need your high 
ideas of living in the midst of materialism. We people in this big continent of 
Asia should have very close co-operation. We should understand each other” 
so that this great idea of international goodwill and friendship may prevail. 
It has been my great pleasure to see you all and when I go back to my country 
I would tell all my people how enthusiastic you arc in this great work of educa- 
tion and 1 can assure you of the greetings of all my people for die success of 
this conference.” 


U— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
I — A Ple.a for High Schools in Rural Areas 
By Pakimt Iqbai. Nakain Gvr.ru, M.A., LL.B. 

I beg to iniitc your-artention to one important aspect of our educational 
orc;aiii\.icion in this country v/liich has so far been entirely neglected. We find 
that s.imc kind of provision has bren made in our educational organisation, 
however unsatisfactory it may be, in the case of primary' education and of 
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secondary education up to tlie middle stage. 'We have our lower primary and 
higher primary schools and we have our middle schools all over the country. 
But so far as I know Governments of the various provinces have not yet estab- 
lished any High Schools beyond the middle stage to give scope to rural talents. 

Secondary education up to the middle stage has been provided and what I 
mean by High School stage is that at least a provision of two years more besides 
the middle stage should be introduced in our educational organisation. It has 
always struck me as illogical that we should stop at the middle stage and give 
no scope to the talents of people In rural areas, who form at least 75 per cent, 
if not more, of the population of India. We are depriving no less than 75 
per cent of our population of the opportunity of going beyond the middle stage 
if they so choose. 

It is true that in various provinces various experiments have been tried. 
I am more familiar with my Province, United Provinces, and here in the begin- 
ning they had introduced the system of having special classes in the secondary 
schools, in the high schools in urban areas. Those who had received training 
up to the middle stage in the vernacular schools in rural areas and wanted to go 
further were allowed to join High Schools in urban areas and then proceed 
onward. Of course the more ambitious amongst our young men and the more 
energetic have availed themselves of that opportunity but we, at once see 
that the scope is very very limited indeed, and that was why in the Legislative 
Council, some years ago, I moved a resolution that Government should, as a 
matter of experiment, at least try to establish a few High Schools in important 
Centres in the rural areas. Government, as usual, placed innumerable difSculties 
before the Council and there the inatter stopped. Although my resolution was 
adopted yet it has not been given effect to. I do not know whether this point 
has been pressed in other Provinces also, but I thought that in a meeting like 
this consisting of teachers and those who take considerable interest in the 
education of the country, it is time that the problem be brought into promi- 
nence. Unfortunately the Government of this country is In the habit of placing 
all kinds of difficulties which would be a sort of excuse for not moving further. 
It seems to me the difficulty of the language is not so great in rural areas as 
it undoubtedly is in urban areas. 

There is another danger if we do not press for the introduction of some 
such provision for education in the rural areas now. For a few years there has 
been a migration of talent from the villages, from the rural areas to the towns. 
Young men who have taken advantage of education imparted in urban areas 
have been practically absorbed in urban areas. They have taken to some vocation 
or other here or they have become clerks. One danger of this is that there 
is too much of supply of educated people in the urban areas and there is too 
much of a desire to abstain from going back to the rural areas. Thus there 
is constantly a migration of talent from the rural areas to the urban areas. 
Thd supply of the so-called educated people has grown much larger leading to 
t e problem of unemployment, I do not think that there is really yet unem- 
P > eat among the educated classes but there is certainly under-employment. 
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"What I mean by under-employment is that people do not get employment which 
would be adequate compensation for the trouble that thej' have taken in equip- 
ping themselves mentally for work in life. I do not think we have reached a 
stage where a literate man is actually begging or is starving. But we have 
certainly reached a stage where all the lines are overcrowded and it has become 
impossible for every educated person to get sufficiently adequate employment in 
the urban areas. That is one difficulty that we are experiencing. 

Another difficulty tliat I have already pointed out to you is that there is a 
lack of sufficient talent in the rural areas. Can we ever expect to rise as a 
nation if 90 per cent of our population which lives in the villages, it is 90 
per cent in this Province I know, has absolutely no class of people to guide 
them in organising their life in the rural areas? In the old days we had our 
Panchayats and practically those institutions have now been abolished or have 
become moribund and lifeless. There is nothing at present in the rural areas 
which ■would inspire people to take the initiative themselves and organise their 
life educationally and in other ways. How do we expect that we shall really 
become a great nation if 90 per cent of our population "is found in that abject 
and helpless condition- in which it is today? 

I hold- that our people in the villages 150 years ago had better organising 
capacity, could take initiative in different directions more than they can do 
today. The villagers are more ignorant today intellectually than they were in 
the past. We had in the past our own system of imparting culture to the 
people in the villages. It is true that the number of literates was not very 
large. But you cannot say that there is not a sufficient amount of culture 
among the people as culture is different from literacy. Literacy, certainly helps 
culture but In the past we tried to introduce culture although perhaps we did 
not lay so much stress on literacy. Therefore if our population is less literate 
than what it ought to be we should not think that they are in a state of 
barbarism or devoid of culture. 

With the growth of development that we are having today of democracy 
it is necessary that life in the villages should be organised better. Most of the 
people, by the education they receive before the middle stage, become teachers 
in schools or Patwaris in rural areas and so on. But there is not sufficient 
development of rural talent, and unless you make further provision for educa- 
tion in the rural areas you cannot hope to impart culture and to give to the 
rural areas the new life which they need. 

An objection may be raised that if by education we have produced a class 
which is suffering from under-employment or unemployment we need not add 
to the list of unemployed if we are also to start High Schools in the rural areas. 
My submission is that they will not. Your percentage of literacy is only 
8 per cent and you have to educate at least 92 per cent of your population. 
The future expansion of primary education will absorb a large number of people 
whom you train in these High Schools and then there will be questions of sanita- 
tion and medical aid and so many things which will be needed in order to make 
the life of the people in rural areas worthy of living, and I may take it that 
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if you provide for further education to these people in rural areas they will be 
absorbed in the developments that are bound to take place in future. Talk of 
education and you arc told that you cannot hope to succeed in organising your 
education in rural areas unless you have teachers, Inspectors and supervisors who 
arc in touch with the life in villages. 

At present people from villages come to the town and become clerks. Tliey 
ace out of touch with the rural surroundings. This is a great mistake. Let 
us guard ourselves from repeating those mistakes. "When we are going to 
establish these High Schools in rural areas it is apparent that we should take 
stock of the experience that we have gained, and we find that the present system 
of secondary education that has been established in the rural areas does not help 
people because it is not sufficiently practical in its nature. All we need do 
there is, that in the schools so far established in the urban areas, education 
should be given of a realistic character, so that people should be able to do the 
work which they are accustomed to do, and not leave that work and take up 
the work of a clerk. It will be something on the lines of a central school 
or what arc called modern schools. Those who have studied the Hadow Commis- 
sion Report will find that the education that is to be given to the people should 
be of a more reahsclc and practical nature. 

II — Secondary Education in India: Its Aims and Methods 
By S. Srinivasa Aiyar, B.A., L.T., M.R.A.S. 

Presidenf, North Arcot Teachers’ Guild, Velhre 
When 'the present system of education in India was introduced as a result 
of the famous despatch of 1835, the aims that ultimately inspired Lord William 
Bentinck’s Government have been summarised by Mr. Arthur Mayhew as 
follows: — 

"(a) The training of Hindus and Muhammadans to assist in the administra- 
tion of the country; 

(h) Hie increase of its (India’s) material resources and prosperity; and 
(c) The enlightened co-operation of the Indian peoples in the suppression 
of mor.al and social evils attributed to superstitious ignorance.” 

Each one of these alms might have been achieved in a v.’ay by the educational 
system of the country but it is not found whether Secondary education has at 
any stage been governed by a definite aim except that of preparation to the 
University. Secondary education is the bed-rock of all education and as long .is 
an average citizen of a country is one who has passed through a Secondary school 
and not through a University it is essential that secondary education is governed 
by definite principles. Its aim should be both cultural and utilitarian: to pro- 
duce youths of sound physique, robust common sense, and of high moral calibre. 
Proficiency in a few subjects studied thoroughly coupled with physical instruc- 
tion and moral training should be the chief aim of Secondary education. The 
subjects chosen for the course should be utilitarian enough to s.itisfy the above 
objects; at the same time the demands of culture should not be forgotten. The 
education imparted in a secondary course should be cultural in that it improves 
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the outlook mental and moral; it should be utilitarbn in the sense that it enables 
one who leaves the school to earn a living or to pursue education of a specialilzed 
nature. At the same time it is not possible to have separate sets of schools to 
prepare for Universit]' entrance. Any division of general education prior to the 
age of sixteen or seventeen is not conducive to the best interests of the country. 
Hence it is also necessary that secondary education should enable one to enter 
the portals of a University. ''0?hat is to be the relationship between tlicse tliree 
definite alms in moulding the courses and curricula of Secondarj^ schools? 

It is admitted on all hands that the influence and control of the Universities 
on Secondarj’' education should be the least. Any one who leaves a school where 
instruction has been imparted based on the other two principles of culture and 
utility should be lit to receive University education. There is no need for the 
University dominating the secondary school course. There Is much less need for 
adding to the secondary school course a set of optional subjects which would 
benefit only those that are likely to enter the University course. A University 
should be content with youths having a thorough grounding in a few subjects 
selected for their cultural and utilitarian values and its purpose is only to build 
upon the materials supplied in the secondary course. Hence if the first two 
aims truly govern secondary education we can call that system safe and sound, and 
capable of improving the culture, of increasing the material resources and of 
ensuring the moral progress of a country'. 

The study of English and the mother-tongue should be the chief object of a 
secondary school in India, both for their cultural and utilitarian values. A 
loiowledge of Mathematics, History, Geography and sciences is necessary. These 
subjects also have to be viewed both from cultural and utilitarian standpoints. 
Courses in these subjects should be fixed to suit the age and intelligence of the 
youths that are likely to be in the school and not at the dictation of faddists. 
The school course should be complete in itself. The subjects chosen should be 
such as to promote cultural and utilitarian values, which would stand a youth 
in good stead when he leaves school; which would mean to Ifim that he has 
learnt something of which he could be proud; which would lead to the develop- 
ment of mind and formation of character. 

Examinations are a necessary evil and as long as examinations are to continue 
they should be partly internal and partly external; internal examinations shall 
only be a form of periodical tests of the progress of the pupils; external ones 
shall be to test comparative acliievements of the examinees from several centres. 
Tlie school-leaving examinations need not be dominated by the University and its 
requirements. The School-Leaving Certificate system was started with these 
aims but that in Madras has now degenerated into a machine for the slaughter 
of the innocents, a replica of the old Matriculation, with greater force and 
vigour in that the subjects chosen for the examination are more numerous 
and the standard aimed far higher. 

The whole system of education should be based on one central pivot, the 
formation of character. It should, by the paths of truth and beauty, lead to 
the pursuit of goodness. The moral progress of a country depends on the 
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religious attitude of the individual and the community. Hence moral instruc- 
tion divorced from religious teaching is of little value. A system of religious 
and moral instruction combined together should be introduced in all schools in 
order to make education achieve its chief object, the moral progress of those that 
receive it whatever be the utilitarian and cultural aspects of the subjects taught. 

Ill — ^The Place of Vocational Instruction in Secondary Schools 
By M. Sultan Mohiyuddin, M.Ed. 

Deputy Director of Public Imtruction, Mysore State 

Of the significant educational movements of the post-war period, one of 
the first-rate importance is that connected with the relation of education to voca- 
tions, It is, no doubt, true that systems of Vocational Education had been built 
up in many western countries even before the commencement of the present 
century. Germany had started to lay the foundations of her system of Techni- 
cal Education even after the Napoleonic wars, and at the conclusion of the 
Franco-Prusskn War, set out, under the inspiration of Bismarck, to conquer her 
rivals in the field of commerce and industry as she had done in that of war. 
With her genius for adaptation — adaptation in this ease of Technical Education 
to her industrial and commercial needs — she built up a system which excited at 
once the admiration and envy of the world. England began her attempts later, 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, impelled by the desire not to 
be out-beaten by the other nations in this field and concerned more particularly 
at the enormous progress made by Germany, by setting in motion, as usual with 
her, the machinery of a Royal Commission. In the United States of America, 
though the conditions requiring attention to the problems of Vocational Edu- 
cation appeared comparatively more recently, she re-acted quickly to the changed 
economic situation, under the stress of international competition and aided by 
her enormous natural resources, and soon occupied one of the foremost places 
among the commercial and industrial nations of the world. And in Asia, Japan, 
profiting by the experience of foreign countries, established and systematised a 
co-ordinated system of Technical Education, in its general sense, even before the 
commencement of the present centur>^ 

Experience, however, in all countries showed that mere provision of voca- 
tional institutions did not adequately meet the increasing requirements of economic 
life. It has been felt that unless a 'liaison’ is established between schools of 
general education and vocations, the needs of industry’' and commerce cannot 
be satisfied. Secondary Schools and Universities have accordingly come in for 
reorganisation. They were, originally in all countries, the schools for the 
leisured classes. Ac best, they were the means of recruiting administrators to 
carry on the work of the church and secular government. To this 
function, they had consciously adapted themselves to train men for duties 
of public administration and leadership. With the development of the liberal 
professions, new demands were made to which these institutions, however, readily 
riKponded. But, side by side, with these schools for the classes existed those for 
masses, completely independent of the former and providing a poor in- 
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tellectual fare. Under the influence of the democratic sentiment, at the hegin- 
■ning of the present century, however, it was felt that there should be no 
'Cul-de-sac’ in the educational system, that no child should be limited by the 
accidents of birth and environment in educational advancement and that no 
child should be denied the right to equality of educational opportunity. Tlie 
principle, in Huxley’s words, that there should be a ladder from the gutter to 
the University, came to be enthusiastically adopted. This led in many countries 
to an attempt at a unified and comprehensive system of education, pre-eminently 
in America where a unitary, rectilineal, free and secular system was evolved. 
It led in England to the institutions of free places and scholarships and in 
Germany, as one of the results of the post-war revolution, and in other countries 
to the creation of common schools for all classes of society. But the unfortunate 
result has been that owing to prestige of the ages attaching to the higher grades 
of general schools, ambition yet urges many to press forward into the tradi- 
, tional secondary educational course of an academic nature in search for black- 
coated jobs and sedentary occupations to the intensification of the problem of 
the unemployment of the educated. But the truth is that not more than a 
small proportion of the pupils can really benefit by such courses of educa- 
tion. Social distinctions can be obliterated but intellectual differences will 
persist through the ages. All cannot reach- the highest rungs of the academic 
ladder. Many have to fall off on the road-side. Having had no opportunities 
to develop aptitudes for occupations other than the academic and with a positive 
distaste on the other hand for practical pursuits, such academic failures have 
helped to swell the ranks of social parasites. The situation is regretted in many 
countries. But in India, it is nothing short of tragic, partly by reason of the 
inadequacy of the provision for specific vocational insti-uction but more largely 
owing to the lure of the Government service, admission to which was secured 
originally and is secured even now by a few through the possession of University 
Degrees, with its assured income and social prestige. As the Hartog Committee 
has pointed out, “All sections of the community with different occupations, 
traditions and outlooks and different ambitions and attitudes, have little, if any, 
choice of the tj'pe of schools to which they will send their children. In fact, 
the present type of High and Middle English Schools has established itself so 
strongly that other forms of education are opposed or distrusted and there is a 
marked tendency to regard the passage from the lowest primary class to the 
highest class of a High School as the normal procedure for every pupil’’. As 
they point out, there is but one uniform course for all to follow, there is no 
question of exodus from Secondary Schools either into practical life or into 
vocational institutions. Although for some time the schools served the purpose 
for which they were designed, the time has come when products of these schools 
with all the development and ramification of the machinery of administration, 
have become largely unemployable. Individual demoralisation and social waste 
has been the inevitable result. 

Attempts have been made and are being made elsewhere to establish closer 
relation between general education and industry and commerce. It is increasingly 
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recognised that vocational institutions by themselves arc not a sufficiently effec- 
tive means of draving away the boys from the general schools, of diverting the' 
current from sedentar)' and clerical work to manual occupations. What is 
really desired is the broadening and enrichment of the curricula of schools of 
gcncr.al education by the inclusion of studies or occupations that would lay a 
solid foundation of practical interests, develop resourcefulness and practical 
inventiveness, cultivate equalities not only of the head and heart but also of 
the hand so as to create a real continuity betv^cen the pupils’ general educa- 
tional course and specific vocational training and practical occup.ition of life. 
The general educational courses for a great majority require a reorientation in the 
direction of vocations. They should point tow.ards special vocational courses 
and vocations. 

The traditional opposition between the cultural and vocational elements 
and aims in education has been at last reconciled with the passing av/ay of a 
class-organisation of society in the West and gradual obliteration of the economic 
divisions by castes in India. The complementary nature of the two in a scheme 
of education is now clearly visualised. Educational reorganisation in advanced 
countries has brought about the inclusion of realistic elements in schemes of gene- 
ral education to awaken and guide intelligence on practical lines, and of liberal 
elements in specialised vocational courses to give the mind of the prospective 
practical worker the breadth, freshness and vitality of new interests. Kcrchcn- 
sceincr’s dictum "On the w.ay to the ideal man stands the useful man” is now 
generally accepted without reservation. There is no real dualism now in pro- 
gressive educational theory and practice between the vocational and tlic cultural, 
betv.’ccn pure and applied thought. Even special instruction of purely voca- 
tional schools when properly given can be made just as cultural in its influence 
as the academic. The ramifications of even a trade are so wide that if pushed 
far enough it can become the source and origin of real culture. It can furnish 
a motive, a sense of reality and at the same time deliver one from scrapplncss 
and superficial dilettantism which is the enemy of true culture. 

The factors that have brought into prominence the question of the rc-orga- 
nlsation of the courses In general schools, particularly those for the adolescents are, 
in the first place, the increased attention to the physical and psychical cliamctcris- 
tlcs of adolescence and, secondly, the expansion and increasing complexity of 
business and industty with the growing diversification in the economic needs of 
society. Adolescence is the period for the emergence of new powers and interests; 
and the interests of that period are practical and related to the work of the world. 
No programme of education which fails to appeal to those interests and cultivate 
those powers is likely to be significant to the youth and retain its hold upon 
him. Secondly, it is the period of differentiation of special abilities and dis- 
abilities, which lay nascent during the pre-adolescent stage. A programme of 
gencr.al education for that period, if it should he meaningful to the adolescent, 
should not only be practical and realistic, but also provide for diversity of 
gifts and talents by the variety and elasticity of its courses. Equality of cduca- 
t onal opportunity should not be taken to mean an idcutity of opportunity. The 
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school for this period should be so planned as to discover the pupils’ individual 
bent and develop it. It should assist him in the choice of a career for which 
he is fitted, if social wastage resulting from heavy elimination from the purely 
academic courses is to be avoided. In other words, selection of pupils of secon- 
dary schools is necessary but it should be by differentiation and not by elimina- 
tion. The academically fit should be selected for the traditional secondary school 
coiurses to proceed later to the University, the rest should be provided courses 
suited to their aptitudes and to their destinies in the economic world. Industry, 
by general agreem'ent, demands from general schools not so much specialised skill 
but qualities of mind and character coupled with certain amount of manual 
dexterity and power of adaptability. Secondary schools if they are to discharge 
their functions effectively, should provide for a great majority of its pupils, who 
are not fitted to pursue the purely academic courses in sciences and arts, courses 
that would develop the qualities demanded by practical vocations. These two 
factors, namely, the psychological and economic, have led to the present trend 
towards practical forms of education, towards what is called Vocational "Bias” 
in the curriculum in Secondary Schools. 

The question arises: what Is the exact form of the bias to be given to courses 
in the secondary schools? Although it is generally agreed that courses should be 
given a trend towards occupations to develop practical aptitudes, there is no 
uniformity of view and practice as to the precise form of the bias to be given. 
In India generally, bias is given by the inclusion of one or two special subjects 
such as carpentry, weaving, smithy, agriculture, sericulture, tailoring, spinning, 
knitting and embroidery, etc., in some of the High Schools as additional non- 
examination subjects. The number of such schools varies and the most favoured 
subjects are wood-work and agriculture. In Mysore, not less than sixteen or 
seventeen of such subjects are Included in the scheme of the S. S. L. C. examina- 
tion as optional subjects, alternative to certain academic subjects. High Schools 
in Cochin also provide a large variety of such subjects as optionals. Only 
commercial subjects have been introduced as optional subjects for the Madras 
S. S. L. C. and Calcutta Matriculation. In certain other places, the bias consists 
in a certain grouping of subjects of the secondary school course and in giving 
even the so-called academic subjects a treatment which is practical. For instance. 
In certain boys’ Central schools in England an industrial bias is given by devoting 
special attention to practical mathematics, practical science, technical drawing 
in addition to handwork. In geography, special attention is devoted to products, 
raw and manufactured, imports and exports, study of Railways and train routes. 
In aritlunetic, mensuration, estimates of costs and qualities loom large. Some 
others believe that the necessary bias can be imparted by manual methods 
of teaching the ordinary subjects of the school courses, e.g,, by the extension of 
the Project Alethod to High School work. 

A'lysorc, perhaps, has gone farther than any other province in India in not 
only including a large variety of prc-vocational subjects in the list of 
optional subjects for the S. S. L. C. Scheme but in making provision in all the 
High Schools in the State for the teaching of one or more of these subjects. 
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ihil even there ilic iuiiliiy oi‘ tiie mere inclitiian ot' iucii suhjcctl as optionals in 
the scheme of stiulits ami csnininaiion lias b.cii abiiml.imly riemonstrated by the 
fact that many pupils who aim to qtulify for admission into the college and have 
no iiueniion whatever of making use of the study of these stibjccis as a prelimlnarj' 
to specialised vocational training, choose it as a mere "soft option". Reports 
indicate that even those who leave oil" without passing the S. S. I- C. Examina- 
tion do not either pursue vocational courses in technical institutions or turn 
ilieir hands to any form of practical s'cork ns a result of this special teaching. 
Much worse is likely tsi be the position 'vhen voc.utisnal subjects arc introducer! 
as merely additional non-examination subjects, .as they arc never liltely to engage 
the serious attention of the pupils and the teachers. 1 wish also to express 
strongly my opinion that educational lundicrafi or inamu! training, as this form 
of instruction is nsuaily called in India, introduced in the curriculum merely for 
its general educational value as it is often avosved in India, is inaderjuate for 
SeconJars' Schools, although it is quite in place in primary and middle scIicxiIj. 
W’hat is needed is that sutlieieni opportunities should be provided to the pupils 
to acquire a preliminary aKjuaintance svith tlic processes involved in the main 
groups of future occupations, so that they may experiment ss-jth groups of 
activity and discover their own aptitudes and I’cnts. Tlie curriculum should 
include elements having sume direct bearing, particularly towards the end of the 
course — say, during the last tsvo years, on these groups of occupations and condi- 
tions of prospective employment. Vs'hilc subordinated to general educational sinas 
and correlated svitb elements of genera! csliication tlicy should be closely relatetl 
to the occupational environment of the pupils. Such instruction svill give barge 
opportunities to the [uipils to participate in a series of practical experiences 
related to vocations, it svill give them .a broad appreciative insight into, and sym- 
pathetic contact With the present day vocations .and will isc related to their living 
interests. But it will be dearly slisiioguishcd from that of Industrial or lechni- 
cal schools which provide specialises! instruction for definite vocations and training 
in the technique of some definite trade. 

A proper reorganisation of curricula implies a diversification of courses 
with reference to the main groups of occupational activity, namely, Industrial, 
Commercial, Agricultural and Domestic and with a vicsv to appealing to varying 
interests and cultivating dilTcrent powers. In order to secure unity in the 
courses and to make them self-contained it would be necessary to bavc alternative 
courses including general or academic .is well as special or prc-vocational or practi- 
cal subjects. These courses would be in addition to the existing purely academic 
courses leading to the University on its scientific and humanistic sides. TlKy 
would differ from tlic latter course and from one another only in their respective 
vocational reference but not in the demands they make on the pupils or in their 
educational value. The traditional academic course will certainly continue 
but it will eater for the gifted few. Both in Vi’^estern countries and in India, 
the limit of their expansion has been rc.icbcd. In Japan, the policy has been to 
discourage and restrain the opening of such schools on a large scale but to 
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develop the technical system. In several countries, such as England and Japan, 
admission to the academic course is by a competitive examination. 

"Which alternative courses should be provided in any particular schools would 
be determined by the conditions of the area in question, by the varieties of 
social and economic conditions of the environment. Not only would the method 
of the educative process be determined by the immediate environment, but also 
its content. For, it is futile to predispose towards vocations in general or towards 
vocations which do not exist in the province or which are over -stocked. Pro- 
vincial and local surveys to discover the local conditions and the economic needs 
would have to be conducted; and not only the bias should be determined by them 
but also the proportion of pupils that should follow the specifically biassed 
courses. In India, it is needless to say the problem is mainly agricultural as 74.4 
per cent of the population is dependent on Agricultural or pastoral pursuits, 
10.1 on Industries and S.I on Trade. 

The value of these pre-vocational courses will consist in not only in their 
possessing the flavour of the local economic environment but also in the oppor- 
tunities they provide to the pupils for participation in constructive and practical 
work along Industrial, Commercial, Agricultural and Domestic lines and for a 
little experimentation with their tastes and aptitudes. There should be, there- 
fore, a gradual narrowing down in the nature of their practical activity, and 
what is more significant, opportunity should be provided for the giving up of 
, uncongenial forms of work and for change to another kind of work. 

If alternative courses are to be provided, the question arises whether they 
have to be provided in the same School or in different Schools. The example of 
America, Germany and the proposals in England are in favour of separate schools. 
America has the Commercial, Industrial, Agricultural and Home Economics High 
Schools in addition to the Academic High Schools. Germany has the Gymnasium, 
Real-gymnasium and ober-real schule, according to the emphasis on the various 
subjects, although in some cases the courses of these schools are organised in the 
same school. And England proposes to have the distinction between the 
secondary schools narrowly so called and the modern schools with bias according 
to local economic requirements. For India, I am personally in favour of alter- 
native courses being provided in the same school. For one thing, the long prestige 
attaching to purely academic courses will induce the general public to look upon 
the new schools as inferior and this will not only prejudice these schools in 
respect of a favourable start but will also threaten the feeling of social solidarity 
by the tacit classification of schools as superior and inferior. Secondly, if the 
courses are organised in the same school it will be possible to arrange for transfer 
from one course to another in the light of the fuller knowledge of the pupils’ 
aptitudes and capacities and this any well-planned organisation should provide for. 
There will, therefore, be less danger of pupils being committed, once for all, 
to a mistaken choice made at a tender age. Thirdly, it might be possible to 
. arrange for certain common courses and thus prevent the dilution of the standard 
of attainment in the academic subjects of the course with the vocational bias. 
At all events, pupils pursuing these courses can share equally in the activities that 

28 
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make up the corporate life of the school. Fourthly, except in large and densely 
populated centres, it will not ’be possible to secure adequate number of pupils 
for different tjqjes of pre-vocational schools; and, if schools st'ith bias in a 
particular direction arc located at certain suitable centres they will not be as 
near the, homes of the pupils as the present secondary schools arc and parents 
will not be able to bear the extra cost of sending their children away from homes. 
Lastly, there will be considerable economy of expenditure in having one school 
with many sides than different schools with a single side each. Tlicre .arc certain 
disadvantages, no doubt, in the suggested arrangement such as the difficulty of 
securing a proper atmosphere in a many-sided school for the work in these 
different courses. Large schools with various courses present also difScultics of 
management. But these short-comings arc out-weighed by the advantages. 

The organisation of these courses will necessitate a change in the nature of 
examinations and the qualifications of the teachers. Tlic examination should be 

different from that for the Secondary-schools of the traditional type while 

maintaining its character as a test of general education, it should be devised to 
test also the abilities of the pupils other than those of the strictly academic kind. 

As regards the qualifications of teachers, the question arises whether he 
should be a person with the same gcner.al educational qualifications as the other 
members of the staff, with additional technical qualifications for the special work, 
or he should be a craftsman with some aptitude for teaching. Since the special 
subject will have to be treated as integral parts of the school curriculum, it is 
clear that teachers of the former type should at all events bo preferred. For the 
professional preparation of teachers of such schools, the courses in the training 
colleges should be specially adapted. In addition to this preparation, they might 
be given some special courses, c.g., in agriculture in the Punjab and Mysore and 
in wood work in Madras. Teachers with merely technical qualifications and low 
general educational standing will lower the status of these courses in the estimation 
of both the pupils and the public. Already, owing to the force of tradition the 
melancholy fact has to be recognised that pre-vocational courses generally suffer 
in prestige in comparison with the purely academic courses. It is very necessary' 
that teachers of the new courses should be men of the same academic and social 
status as teachers of subjects in the purely' academic courses. The teachers of 
special subjects should become ordinary' members of the staff with precisely the 
same status as those primarily responsible for the academic subjects. 

Lastly, unless a preparation for these courses has been made in the Primary 
and Middle Schools by' bringing the work in harmony with the environment, 
unless in the methods of these schools and in their curricula, inspiration and 
strength is drawn from the life around and unless they enliven and open the 
minds and interests of pupils to the more complex courses of the secondary grade 
much cannot be achieved by the pre-vocational courses. Further, organisation 
of pre-vocational courses in secondary schools prc-supposcs adequate provision of 
specialised technical institutions for tliosc pupils who desire to take up definite pre- ' 
paration for vocations. In addition to mere provision of such institutions, is 
needed, a close and a careful co-ordination of courses so that technical courses 
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should pre-suppose pre-vocational training and follow it up. Even in Mysore, 
where there is a variety of pre-vocational subjects in High Schools and a fair 
number of technical courses available, there is yet no adjustment brought about 
between vocational and ordinary general schools. A close co-ordination between 
general schools and technical institutions is necessary so as to emphasise their 
complimentary nature. 

At present in several provinces, industrial schools are controlled by the 
Department of Industries, the Agricultural Schools by the Department of Agri- 
culture and general Schools by the Director of Public Instruction. The line of 
reform in educational administration would be in the direction of placing all 
forms of education, general as well as vocational, under the control of the 
Director of Public Instruction as it was originally in Mysore and as it is to a 
large extent in Cochin assisted in regard to vocational schools by consultative 
Committees consisting of Technical Experts of the Departments concerned and 
employers of skilled labour. 

To the end that a larger number of young men may be diverted towards 
practical occupations and enabled to find them we should not only know the 
local economic conditions and requirements and possibilities of employment but 
also the qualities required by the different occupations and how far the pupils 
possess them, so that each pupil may be enabled to reach the particular gate-way 
which v/ill lead him where he will, with greatest benefit to himself and the 
good of the community. 'We cannot leave young men to try one vocation and 
then another on the wasteful principle of trial and error. Tliere is need, in other 
words, for Vocational diagnosis and guidance. A technique of psychological 
testing has been evolved as a result of several years’ experience for the deter- 
mination of general mental capacities, character and aptitudes and specific sensory 
and motor capacities of individual pupils, in addition to the knowledge that a 
teacher might have gained of the pupils’ aptitudes and bents in connection parti- 
cularly with their pre-vocational work. In Germany and America, a large pro- 
portion of the children leaving schools are administered psychological tests and 
psychographs of individual pupils are prepared. In addition, it is necessary that 
information relating to the conditions, requirements and prospects of employment 
should be made available to the children and their parents to assist them in a 
wise choice of empiojTuent. In certain countries vocational diagnosis and guid- 
ance has come to be recognised as an integral part of the organised educational 
service and special training is given to teachers and others, either in training 
colleges or outside, to function as vocational guides. This method secures effective 
and economical adjustment of young people to the employments which they can 
most advantageously follow and it thereby conduces to the economic efficiency 
and happiness of the individuals and avoidance of social wastage. 

Lastly, in the interest of Education, prospective employees and empIo5’’ers 
alike, it is highly desirable that co-operation between Education on the one hand 
and the Industries, Commerce, etc., on the other should be secured not only on a 
local bur also on a regional and national scale. The example of the United States 
of America is helpful in this direction. 
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To sum up, although systems of Vocational Education had been organisec 
in all progressive countries, it has been lately felt that Vocational Institutions bj 
themselves have not been sufficiently effective in diverting pupils from genera 
schools to Vocational Institutions. Tlie recent studies in the psychology of the 
adolescent and the growing complexity of economic life have brought home 
the need for a re-organisation of the courses in the secondary schools to suit the 
aptitudes and inclinations of various groups of pupils and to pre-dispose them in 
f.ivour of practical occupations. This need has been met by imparting a voca- 
tional bias to secondary school courses, particularly about the end of the course. 
The form of bias varies in different places but it seems to be desirable to differen- 
tiate courses with reference to main groups of practical occupations. Such 
courses might preferably be organised in the same school in parallel sections. 
These courses should be closely related to those in the primary and middle schools 
on the one hand and those in vocational schools on the other. The organisation of 
such courses will involve selection of proper type of teachers and a change in 
the nature of the final examination. To secure a proper co-ordination of general 
and vocational schools, it would be very desirable to vest the control of all types 
and kinds of schools — general and vocational — in the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, who will be assisted in respect of vocational schools by Committees of 
technical experts and representatives of employers. Vocational diagnosis and 
guidance should be regarded as an integral part of the organised educational service 
and closer relations between education and industries, commerce, etc., should be 
established. Finally, we have to realise in the words of the Hadow Committee 

Report that '‘The time has come when the countr)'" should be prepared 

even at the cost of some immediate sacrifice, to take a step which will ensure 
that such (secondar}') education shall have longer opportunities of moulding 
the lives of boys and girls during the critical years of early adolescence” (p. 149) 
and, I may add, suitably to the requirements of the present economic and social 


life. 


IV — The Matriculation or Secondary School Leaving 
Examination Syllabus in India 

By K. S. Vakil, M.Ed., I.E.S. 

Educational Inspector, Dharwar 

The character of Secondary Education in India depends, in a preponderating 
measure, on the character of the Matriculation or Secondary School Leaving 
Examination syllabus. Any radical reform of secondary education, which is now 
generally acknowledged to be necessary, therefore Involves radical reform of the 
Matriculation or Secondary School Leaving Examination syllabus. In any 
attempt at its reform, however, it needs to be frankly and fully recognised that 
the aim today of the Matriculation or Secondary School Leaving Examination is 
not merely to determine the qualification of the candidates who appear for it for 
admission to Iiighcr collegiate courses but to give the majority of the candidates 
w o close their education with it an ability to earn a decent and respectable living 
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through clerical, tutorial, commercial, industrial, or agricultural employment. 
The days when the Matriculation or Secondary School Leaving Examination 
certificate was a mere qualification for University entrance are gone. With the 
considerable spread of secondary education in urban and rural areas since the 
institution of the Matriculation examination by the older Universities of Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta in 1858-59, the original aim of its institution has consider- 
ably widened. This widening of the aim necessitates the widening of its scope and 
inclusion in its syllabus the principle of freedom to candidates to choose subjects 
suited to their varying future needs as well as their different mental and manual 
aptitudes. Hence, the Matriculation or Secondary School Leaving Examination 
syllabus requires to be radically revised and reconstructed so as to render it suit- 
.able for the various needs of youths in the present times. The character of the 
present examination syllabuses which is predominantly literary and academic 
needs to be substantially modified so as to make them answer the practical — 
clerical, commercial, industrial and agricultural — needs of the different classes of 
candidates that prepare for the examination. 

In proceeding to reconstruct the Matriculation Examination syllabus, one 
must recognise the claim of (1) the mother-tongue of the candidate to a premier 
place in the syllabus, and admit, at the same time, the claim of (2) English 
composition (ability to write in English correctly) to be included in it. Next 
in importance to these subjects ma)'- be placed the subjects of ( 3 ) Indian History 
and Administration and English History, (4) General World Geography (Physical, 
Economical and Political) and (5) General Every-Day Science (on the general 
line? of the syllabus in Elementary Science prescribed for the Secondary School 
Leaving Examination of 1932 by the Madras Secondary School Leaving Certi- 
ficate Examination Board) . Thus, there will be a group of 5 compulsory subjects 
which every candidate, boy or girl, will have to take without any distinction 
whatsoever. For we must frankly admit the desirability of ever)'' boy or girl 
who completes secondary school education possessing a fair knowledge of his or 
her mother-tongue; ability to express in English his or her thoughts on a given 
subject fairly correctly; and a knowledge of Indian and English History and 
Indian Administration, general World Geogr.aphy and general Every-Day Science 
including elements of Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Hygiene 
and First-Aid. We want our secondary school product to stand well in com- 
parison with the product of secondary schools in England and other advanced 
countries. Our aim should be not lowering of standards but improvement of 
quality of our secondary school product by including in the compulsory group 
of the Matriculation or Secondary School Leaving examination syllabus subjects 
which are generally recognised as essential means of general culture in the light 
of present needs and ideals. 

In addition to the compulsory group of 5 subjects indicated above, the re- 
constructed Matriculation or Secondaiy School Leaving Examination Syllabus 
may, it is suggested, provide for choice of 2 other subjects, one academic and 
the other' practical. To do so, we may provide two groups of optional subjects 
and leave candidates to choose one subject from each of them as follows; — 
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Group A:' Comprising (1) English Literature, (2) an Oriental Classical 
Language such as Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadhi, 2k:nd-Avesta and Pahlavi, Arabic, 
Persian, Latin, Greek or Hebrew; (3) Hindi provided it has not been offered as 
the mother-tongue under the compulsory group or any modern European language 
except English; (4) Elementary Mathematics including Arithmetic, Algebra and 
Geometry; (5) Physics; (6) Chemistry; (7) Botany; (8) Zoology; (9) Mechanics; 
(10) Astronomy; and (11) Physiology and Hygiene. 

Group B: Comprising (1) Practical Mathematics; (2) Manual Training 
including Workshop Practice in wood and metal, moulding, turning, lathework, 
etc.; (3) Applied Drawing (Machine and Building) ; (4) Agriculture (practical 
as well as theoretical); (5) Printing and Book-binding; (6) Spinning and Weav- 
ing; (7) Dyeing and Calico-printing; (8) Official and Business correspondence. 
Typewriting and Shorthand; (9) Banking and Exchange; (10) Book-keeping and 
Accountancy; (11) Home Economics including Infant-care, Home-Nursing, 
First-Aid, Laundry, and Tailoring; (12) Music, vocal and instrumental; (13) Art 
(Painting, Carving, Engr,aving, etc.). 

Note — Candidates desirous of proceeding to the courses for the B.A. degree 
must choose (2) of Group A and those desirous of proceeding to the courses 
for the B.Sc. degree must choose (4) of Group A and (1) of Group B. 

Thus, there will be enough provision in the syllabus for freedom to candi- 
dates to choose subjects suited to their mental and manual aptitudes and future 
needs, in addition to such subjects as are generally acknowledged to be of equal 
importance to all secondary school pupils, however different their natural mental 
bent or future practical needs. 

Candidates passing the Matriculation or Secondary School Leaving Examina- 
tion with the 5 compulsory and 2 optional subjects suggested above should be 
fit for Matriculation and admission to higher collegiate courses. They would 
have not only as much cultural education as now but also practical education 
calculated to give them an ability to earn a decent and respectable living. as soon 
as they leave school — a matter of great practical importance to young boys and 
girls at the present day. 

The strain of the Matriculation or Secondary School Leaving Examination 
may be substantially reduced by the grant of option to candidates to take the 
examination in all the heads at once or in two sections as follows: — 

Section (i) comprising Heads I, III, IV, and VII in the pre-Matriculation 
year and Section (if) comprising the remaining heads in the Matriculation year 
provided that any head or heads of Section (/) not passed in the pre-Matriculation 
year may be offered again with the heads of Section (») in the Matriculation year. 

The minimum percentage of marks for passing in each head, taken as a 
whole, and in the whole examination may be 35; though failure by only one 
mark in any head may, as a general rule, be overlooked. 

Further, exemption may be granted from re-examination in any head in 
which at least 50 per cent marks have been obtained. 

As regards the medium of examinarion, it should be English in English 
composition and in English Literature and the language offered as the mother- 
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tongue under Head I in that head; but it may be English or the mother-tongue 
at the option of the candidate, in the remaining subjects, provided that the 
choice of the medium once made by him is adhered to, except in Mathematics 
and Science in which freedom may be given to candidates to use English symbols, 
formulae, or expressions, irrespective of the medium chosen. 

As regards the medium of instruction, schools must be given freedom to use 
English or any local Indian language for the purpose. 

A syllabus so reconstructed will, it is hoped, give the changed needs of the 
present times and prove satisfactory on the whole. 

V — The Mother-tongue in Indian Schools 
' _ By Gurubandhu Bhattacharya, M.A. 

Professor, Teachers’ Training College, Dacca 
The Position op the Mother-tongue 

The importance of the mother-tongue in the curriculum is self-evident. It 
is the foundation of all class subjects. EflSciency in class subjects is conditioned 
by accuracy in thought and expression. This is ensured by a thorough ground- 
ing in the mother-tongue through the co-operative effort of teachers of all sub- 
jects, insisting on accurate expressions whenever the pupils are required to 
write anything on any subject in vernacular. It must therefore be made plain 
that the responsibility for enabling pupils to become efficient in the mother-tongue 
must be shared equally by all teachers — ^not exclusively by the teacher of the 
mother-tongue alone. 

Does the Mother-tongue receive the due 

SHARE OF ATTENTION? 

Dr. West in his 'Language in Education’^ has discussed in detail the causes 
of the neglect of the mother-tongue, generally in all countries, but specially in 
India. One of the prominent causes of this neglect is assigned by him to 
bilingualism. The overwhelming importance of English relegates the mother- 
tongue to a position of inferiority in the curriculum. The mother-tongue cannot 
adequately supply the linguistic needs of the learners in that it is not rich in 
scientific and technical literature. Hence English, It is true, is essential for the 
Indian students. But the evocative function of the mother-tongue is often 
forgotten. A foreign language can never be the effective medium for the emo- 
tional and aesthetic aspects of our life. Also the words of a foreign language 
cannot convey the appropriate ideas and associations of a social environment so 
different from that of its own. Again, a 'very large percentage of Indian children 
do not use much English, and even those that do use English do so in connection 
with official work, business matters and technical activities and reserve the 
mother-tongue for the evocative expressions of social and family life. Another 
reason why neither of the languages is learnt effectively is found in the fact that 
English is begun while the cluld is yet too young and can hardly c.xprcss himself 


^ Publiihcd by Messrs, Longmans, Green & Co. 
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correctly and accurately in the mother-tongue. And even at that age the child 
struggles ineffectively to master the fundamentals of grammar in the foreign 
tongue, while thc)'^ could be far more effectively mastered in the mother-tongue 
and subsequently applied to the learning of the foreign language, because the 
basic skills of reading and comprehension are the same for all languages. Thus 
to enable children to learn English effectively the teachers should see that he 
builds the new structure on the sound foundation of knowledge of the mother- 
tongue. 

The true aim 

A language should be learnt with two objects — for “Reception” and "Ex- 
pression”. A cliild should be trained to gather ideas and respond to noble emo- 
tions by listening to what others say or read and by reading himself. Tliis is the 
receptive aspect. The child is also to be trained to convey to others accurately 
in writing or speech what he feels so tliat those that listen may precisely 
understand the thought proposed to be conveyed in the mother-tongue. This is 
the expressive aspect. The true training really consists in enabling children in 
the process of language-learning to purify their feelings, to attach them to worthy 
objects, to organise them into noble sentiments and repress the ignoble ones. It 
is in this way that we arc enabled effectively to reveal ourselves to ourselves, 
conserve the sentiment which is good and eliminate that which is base. 

The Achievement of the aims 

Reception. In order to be able to achieve the aims stated above the defects 
which obtain in the present system of class-teaching must be discovered and 
remediable measures adopted. On the side of reception some attempt is made by 
teachers to enable children to read properly, that is, to read with proper pause 
and emphasis but very little is done to form the taste in reading — the most 
important point to be remembered in connection with the mother-tongue. If 
you want to fulfil this object you need to discourage the practice of set text-books 
save in the lower classes. Even such books should contain really good selections 
for training in reading aloud. In the upper classes it is hardly any use setting a 
text-book which could be read through by an adult from cover to cover in 
half or three-quarters of an hour. There the object is really served by what 
is called "supervised library work”, or by drill in silent reading with the help 
of a number of story books taken out of the library. If reading material of the 
books thus selected is suitable there is no need for detailed microscopic study 
of a set book, nor a paraphernalia of notes.^ The true object is to train children 
to love and appreciate the literature of the mother-tongue. 

Method of Reception: Reading 

In India children are sent to school when they have mastered the elements 
of letter and word-recognition. The business of the school' is to train them to 
fluent and expressive reading. 

The idea is not to encourage perfunctory skimming. In some cases more "digcs’tion” may be 
those cases the method should be prolonged only for such a length of time as is 
o utely essential — not a minute longer. 
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At the early stage (age 9-11) it is a good thing to train children to mark 
the pauses for expressive reading. The pauses are marked by the pupils as the 
teacher dictates and then a few pupils face the class and read looking away as 
often as possible from the book. As the pupil reads, the teacher puts inter- 
mittent questions to test comprehension. After a section has thus been read a 
boy tells its substance, others try to supplement. When boys are able to read 
reasonably fluently they are set to silent reading with before-questions put on the 
blackboard. Later on after-questions arc asked to test comprehension after boys 
have been set to read silently. The questions put should require only brief 
answers one- or two-word answers. 

At the middle stage (age 11-14) more time should be devoted to silent reading 
aiming at speed. It is better to give drill in silent reading with a number of 
copies of the same book, but different books may also be used by skilled teachers. 

[Reading aloud should be confined to prose passages and poetry of rhetorical 
nature, and pleasure-reading of materials of individual choice should be encouraged. 
The co-operative reading of scenes from plays is very helpful. The parts should 
be carefully rehearsed before the final reading. 

Library work to which reference has already been made should be emphasized 
at this stage. This consists in enabling students to select from a number of boolcs 
collected by the teacher from the library, the reading material of which is likely 
to interest pupils. A period is devoted to exchanging books. When a boy ex- 
changes his book the remainder are kept engaged in silent reading and the 
teacher asks him a few questions on the book, and allows him to select another 
from the collection. In this way boys are helped to take interest in reading; 
a taste for reading is created and the power of appreciation is developed. Each 
cluld, at least at the advanced stage, should keep his own record of reading and 
write something by way of criticism of the books read.] 

At the senior stage also the above method of reading continues and silent 
reading as a rule consists entirely in guided library work as given above. 

Expression in writing 

Expression really falls into two classes — the conveying of ideas to others 
for practical purposes of life and the expression of ideas and feelings for one’s 
own pleasure. The first type of expression is called "Communicative” and the 
second type “Expressive”. Thtis all exercises to be set on composition must 
fall into one or other class, but unfortunately in the existing conditions of school 
work they fall into neither class. Can anybody conceive of a situation in adult 
life which will need one to deliver a sermon on "Friendship” or "Procrastination”- 
or a non-technical lecture on "The horse”? Nor is it ever possible that children 
will be urged to write on these subjects merely for their own pleasure. Hence 
the following suggestions. 

A — In the communicative type three points must be always remembered; — 

(1) To whom are the ideas to be conveyed? For example, a question of 
the type — “Describe your own village” is defective in that the audience is not 
defined. It makes a real difference whether the description is intended for one who 
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knows tkc vni-igc, or one who has no idea of an Indian village, or one who comes 
from a different province. 

(2) The description referred to above will need to be coloured so as to 
suit the person for whom it is written. It is foolish to write a description for 
one who possesses better knowledge of the subject than the writer. And often 
it is difficult for the writer to visualize the person for whom the description is 
meant. Again there are very few subjects on which all children are expected 
to write equally well. Also it is f.ar more difficult to write on subjects "polarized” 
by familiarity, because on the score of familiarity it is very dull to write on 
these. On the contrary if different subjects are chosen for different individuals 
they can write better because each individual child is better informed in connec- 
tion with a particular subject than the rest of the class. This idea seems to have 
been the basis of Caldwell Cook’s "Lictlcman Lectures”, though strictly speaking 
they relate to speech more than to writing. 

(3) The object of communication will be frustrated if “accuracy” is not 
insisted on. Written exercises must be free from the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing. This may be done by asking for objections , to statements from the 
exercises which are not readily understood. Sometimes corrections may be made 
so densely as to induce children to ask for the real meaning. In order to 
develop the sense of accuracy frequent rewriting of exercises for the purpose of 
effecting improvement is helpful. Certain types of exercises, c.g., business agree- 
ments, tactful letters, rules, etc., are of special value for this 'purpose. 

It is also very desirable to indicate the precise amount of W'rittcn work 
(e.g., so many words, so many pages, etc.) in order to save the teacher the trouble 
of unnecessary corrections, but more to enable children to adjust the matter to 
the time allowed. Also this has the value of inducing children to concentrate on 
quality rather than quantity. 

B — The expressive type of exercises excites pleasure in the mind of the 
writers. In this connection they make an attempt to explore the spirit of literary 
craftsmanship and thus to appreciate the artistry of the great national authors of 
our race. More than tliis: the pupils in course of their attempt succeed in 
developing a degree of refinement of feeling. 

The marks of a good exercise on expressive composition are detailed helow: — 

(a) It should excite pleasure. 

(Z)) It should be such as may be read out to an audience and appreciated, 
thus exciting the greatest amount of pleasure. For this purpose the exercises should 
be grammatically accurate, graceful and free from unconvencional expressions. 
Otherwise the highest amount of pleasure will not be guaranteed. 

(r) The subjects should be as varied as individuals. The greater the varia- 
tion the greater the pleasure to suit individual differences. Children must be 
trained to this kind of composition through exercises of communicative type done 
previously. From communicative type of exercises cliildren should be led on to 
"provocative” or suggestive subjects so that they may be helped to ensure the 
development of individuality. Exercises on "provocative” subjects usually are of 
some length. Thus the best thing for the writer is to divide the subject into 
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scenes and write part by part, each part being- corrected by the teacher and re- 
written by the writer with new additions in. a connected way. The scenes thus 
linked up as a connected whole should be copied in a separate book. 

Practical Advice on Expression 

At the earliest stage (age 9-11) expression consists in writing single sentences 
in answer to questions. Children are then introduced to descriptions, e.g., des- 
cription of a picture. The teacher at first puts oral questions and prepares children 
for written work. Later on the teacher tells a story and illustrates it by simple 
drawings in squares on the blackboard and the pupils reproduce it orally or in 
writing, the drawings helping their memory. Still later the plot of a story Is 
given and children develop it in writing. Letter writing of simple type is also 
attempted. 

At the next stage (age 11-14) communicative type of composition is begun; 
This consists in the type of exercise as *'a market place just before and after 
the market”, also in Business Letters including Orders to firms. Calling for tenders 
(with specific instructions regarding the amount, nature and quality of the work, 
and the date for completion) , Agreements, Applications for Vacancies, the Tactful 
Letters, Rules, Directions, etc. Exercises on the communicative type of composi- 
tion will gradually lead on to exercises on expressive tj’pe, e.g., the development 
of a plot of a story. The idea at this stage is more to train children in thj 
technique of the expressive type of composition. Indeed, the first type of the 
communicative essay states both a place and a time and nearly always more than 
one time. Another type of communicative essay is the conversation. In this 
connection the punctuation and the form of direct speech should be carefully 
taught. Thus will the children be prepared to write a short story which is a 
mixture of description and conversation. 

At the advanced stage (age 14-16) the power in the expressive type of com- 
position is developed by setting "provocative” subjects, e.g., "My boat grated 
upon the shores of a lovely island. I landed' and proceeded to survey the strange 
place — Go on”. 

Business letters are really of communicative type. Be brief and scrupulously 
clear. The personal letter falls into the expressive type. A letter for expression 
is very difficult to write as it almost always has a personal touch. Indeed, pure arc 
of personal letter is ver}’’ difficult to learn in the class room though the elements of 
the technique can be attempted. 

Expression in Speech • 

Exercise on the speech function of the mother-tongue should be given through 
the "Littleman Lectures”. At the middle stage also this system should continue. 
Only the lectures should be rather long and more detailed. "Previous preparation 
in writing in order to deliver the speeches on an appointed day without the help 
of written notes may be allowed. At the advanced stage "Tactful Speech” should 
be attempted, e.g., a speech at the annua! meeting of a club which was ill managed 
by persons responsible for its working. A time-limit, e.g., of 5 minutes is to be 
generally insisted on, " 
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Concluding AD\acE 

(1) Supervised study. It ivlll be gatbered from what has gone before that 
the teaching of the mother-tongue is really a matter of individual supervised study. 
Consequently the present system of class method is ineffective. At the beginning 
class treatment is necessary in letter and word-recognition but as some progress is 
made the teaching becomes more and more individual save for mass recitation of 
poetry, co-operative reading of a play and reading out to an audience. 

(2) Grammar. No formal separate teaching of grammar is ncccssarj' except 
in the elementary stage when the general principles of grammar arc learnt. The 
teaching of grammar is incidental in tlie succeeding stages and only in connection 
with what arises out of the "prevention” or correction of errors in the pupils’ 
exercise boohs. In the Advanced Stage good grammar in the Vernacular is or 
should be the normal state, bad grammar being an occasional disease due to con- 
fusion, carelessness, and an indecent hurry’ to push on (in the interest of the 
subject) or to go out to play. 

(3) Accuracy. Insist on strictest possible accuracy. Tlie test of accuracy 
consists in realising that the written matter may go to press and be printed off 
exactly as it is. To impress the importance of accuracy on the minds of pupils 
arrangements should be made with a local press to get a written exercise occa- 
sionally printed so that after correction of the first proof they may realise what 
accuracy means. 

(4) Poetry. At the early stage children are interested only in rhyme and 
rhythm. So at this stage emphasis should be on greater perfection of reading 
aloud. The appreciation is helped by mass recitation of a poem, the teacher beating 
time. The sing-song Style of recitation must be prevented at all costs. Later on 
the aim should be perfection of reading and appreciation. 

(y) Examination and the Mother-tongue. The system of Examination which 
now obtains in this country has been largely responsible for much bad teaching of 
the mother-tongue. Under this system children arc induced to study the set book 
not for its matter and style in order to ensure aesthetic enjoyment but to regard It 
as a hunting ground for discovering difficulties of grammatical peculiarities. They 
are trained to study the anatomy of the language as consisting of a thousand 
lifeless fragments only to satisfy the examiners who very often arc persons not 
acquainted with the practical method of teaching. The more sensible way of 
examination would be to ask candidates to present note-books and written work 
("Scrap Books”) as a partial test of their preparation. And no examination in the 
mother-tongue can be satisfactory unless a part of it is conducted orally. Indeed 
the examination should be so designed as to test the following: — 

A — Reading : — ^Reading aloud: Silent Reading. 

B — Writing : — Commimicativc and Descriptive essays including letters' of ' 
various descriptions. 

G Speech :- — Some speech-making. 
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VI — A New Approach to Sanskrit 
By V. P. Bokil, M.A., S.T.C,D. 

Secondary Training College, Bombay 

Sanskrit is one of the most important subjects in the school curriculum. Even 
in these days of the advance of Science, educationists do encourage its educative 
value in so far as its study contributes a large share in the formation of the 
pupil’s character. A great -writer says: — ^"The study of the classical language 
provides an instrument for the better enjoyment, understanding and mastering 
of the world in which we live.” This cultural value of Sanskrit is just in keeping 
with the ultimate aim of education as defined by ancient and modern educators: 
"to change human beings for the better”. 

Another reason why our attention is attracted by Sanskrit is its backward 
nature in admitting modern methods. The principles of New Teaching are being 
used in English, Mathematics, History and Geography -with a greater or less degree 
of success; but Sanskrit (and perhaps other classical languages too) is still taught 
in our secondary schools in the same way in which it was taught fifty years ago. 

The failure of Sanskrit as a school subject has been admitted by inspectors 
and examiners from time to time. The results have not been encouraging and 
instead of having any liking for the subject the students feel a positive apathy and 
disgust for it. It is therefore worthwhile trying to find out the causes of this 
failure and a remedy to improve the undesirable state of things. 

Those who are in close touch with Sanskrit teaching in Secondary schools 
will at once put their finger on the old-fashioned syllabus as the chief cause of 
this failure of Sanskrit as a school subject. In this syllabus Grammar is taken 
to be the starting point which is too dry and abstract for the young learner to pick 
up at the outset; reading and recitation are not given sufiScient importance though 
they are the chief means to study the language; interesting devices are not 
suggested for the guidance of the teacher; and extra reading or the like is not 
even mentioned. 

Secondly, the out-of-date text-books have been responsible in turning Sanskrit 
into a scare-crow. Most of them set forth the theory of grammar in too many 
details from the beginning, offer disconnected sentences for translation and leave 
real literature in the background. 

Thirdly, the methods of teaching Sanskrit have been quite irrational, as illus- 
trated by a sketch in the New Era Magazine — in which the teacher is shown to be 
playing the part of an engine and pulling up the pupils along a steep ascent and 
the pupils are shown to be out of breath, some slipping down the precipice and 
others getting benumbed with cold. According to this method the big doses of 
grammatical intricacies thrust down their throat and the insipid analysis of 
translation bored into their brains are enough to suffocate the young learners, 
who then run away from the Sanskrit class to be able to breathe fresh air else- 
where. Here I do not refer to the Pathshala method which Shastris still use and 
which has proved to be quite successful, but to the Grammar Translation method 
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“Othens'isc known as Bhandarkar's method — iiscd in the Sccondarj* schools in most 
of the provinces in our country, ... . , . . 

Lastly, the mechanical and stereotyped e.saminations have effectively helped 
to keep the old order in tact. Leave aside the tiresome translation in the question 
papers, ignore cut of the way grammar in them, but the absence of any oral 
test in such an c.xamination is certainly unthinkable. And you cannot then be 
surprised to sec many Sanskrit graduates l>cing unable to read even four Sanskrit 
lines fluently. 

In order to remedy these evils, at least in part, an c.\pcrimcnt to teach 
Sanskrit on modern metliods was started in the Secondary Training College, 
Bombay, about five years ago. It v.-as decided to begin Sanskrit in tbc third 
standard just by way of preparation and to devote only three periods in the 
week to it. Tlic following is an outline of the aims, syllabus and methods thalkcd 
out for the workers in the experiment. 

Tlic .aims of teaching Sanskrit cannot be the same as those of teaching a 
modern language; the latter is .spoken by the people, has to be understood as 
such by the Ic.arncr and is to be spoken by him in like manner. Classical 
languages arc generally not now spoken by any people. Tlicy arc known as 
dead languages. Wliile accepting this difference in general we have to say 
that Sanskrit is not so dead to us as Latin is to tbc Europeans. ^Vc still say 
our daily pr.iycrs in Sanskrit, perform our religious rites in Sanskrit and our 
vernaculars derive tbeir avords from Sanskrit. Moreover, when Sanskritlsts from 
different provinces In India meet together, knowing no English they have ilicir 
greetings and debates In Sanskrit. Tlic main stock of Aryan culture is still 
in Sanskrit. From all this it is clear that Sanskrit is really not so dead as 
others would have us believe. Hence wc need not insist on our pupils learning 
to understand spoken Sanskrit and to spc.ak it, because it would be trjdng to 
revive an old ideal avbich might not fit in with the new order, Wc rest 
satisfied 

(/) if our students c.an read classical Sanskrit fluently and intelligently; 
(it) if they can write it correctly so as to express tlicir thoughts; 

(Hi) if they can appreciate the beauty of thought and expression in its 
literature; and - ' ' ‘ 

(iv) If they get an insight into the waj’S and manners of the ancient 
Ar>’ans who spoke Sanskrit as their mother-tongue and whose 
culture is to be seen through it. 

With these aims before us wc proceeded to outline a new syllabus in Sanskrit, 
as the old one (which is still used in almost all other schools) could not suit 
our purpose. In chalking out this course we had, of course, to look to gradation 
^ and proportion of the different aspects of language-study in general and of 
Sanskrit in p.irticu!.ir. The ultimate aim could not be the aim of e.ach and 
every stage;- it bad to be subdivided and the steps of tbc ladder to be arranged 
to suit the capacity of the pupils. Some persons asked us as to why wc did 
not teach classical . Sanskrit just’ .from the initial stage, so’ that' the final aim 
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could be easily accomplished; and they argued that it was not an) body’s Sanskrit 
that was to be taught, but Kalidasa’s or Bana’s or Bhavabhuti’s Sanskrit. This 
objection is easily met by referring again to the analogy of the ladder: the 
students have to go up step by step, they cannot jump on to the topmost rung 
at once, and the first step is not the same as the uppermost. In the earlier stages, 
it is enough if the pupils get acquainted with the general structure of the 
language by reading simple stories or descriptions in which the accepted idiom 
and the standard accuracy' are maintained. 

The new syllabus required a new method of teaching based on the latest 
research in education. 'Follow Nature’ is the chief principle of modern methods. 
Nature means and includes (i) the nature of children and (h) the nature of the 
language. An observation of these two and a co-ordination of the results will 
show us the right method of approach. Children have an inborn liking for all 
that is concrete, that is of immediate use, that keeps them active, that makes them 
use their senses, that brings into play their innate tendencies of imitation, 
ovrnershlp, self-expression, constructive and chorus work, play, etc. The spoken 
form of the language existed long before any script was known and the language 
was spoken and written long before its grammar came into existence. Language- 
study is rather an art than a science and has to be carried on through practice 
rather than through theory. 

In the initial stage some conversational work is done to give sufficient car- 
training and phonetic drill to the students. Tliis conversational work helps 
to create the necessary language instinct in their mind and is a preparation to 
reading. In such lessons new words and phrases are introduced in direct refer- 
ence to some object, picture or action; so that the class understands their 
meaning by the immediate association. If this is rightly done, the necessity of 
translation is not felt at all. In fact it seems to be a hindrance. With the help 
of a picture of the lion for instance, I can teach everything about it in Sanskrit 
without the use of translation into the vernacular. And if the lessons arc 
rightly graded and the vocabulary judiciously chosen, stories and dialogues can 
also be taught through Sanskrit. The teacher has to take the help of an 
assistant in the first few lessons to give an idea of the personal pronouns, questions 
and answers to the beginners; and then questioning and answering can be 
carried on quite regularly, — as well in Sanskrit as in any other language. When 
a lesson is thus orally done, the teacher gives its model reading and the class 
reads it after him in chorus. 

Some simple exercises in physical drill are also done in Sanskrit. Through 
these the students get used to the imperative forms and form habits of automatic 
understanding. Simple descriptive verses and action songs are taught at this 
stage. The general meaning may be explained briefly in the vernacular and 
the pupils should learn to sing tltem well and appreciate the sweet tunes. 

No formal grammar is taught in the beginners’ class. They have to pick 
up the language-material just by imitation and practice. They have to do some 
simple exercises in transcription and writing to dictation with a view to per- 
fection. If sufficient -written work is not done regularly during the year, they 
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have vague and hazy notions about the formation of letters and words, and 
make mistakes in writing vowels, conjunct consonants, etc. 

But Grammar has its own place in this new method, the only difference 
being that it is not made the starting point, nor is it considered the end in 
itself. It is to be taught through literature and for literature. 

The use of the vernacular in such Sanskrit lessons is another important 
point. There was a time when the advocates of th^e Direct or Conversational 
method banned all use of the vernacular; but now saner and more practical 
views prevail. So far as possible the teacher avoids using the vernacular and 
yet docs not take a vow never to use it. The pupil’s understanding is his chief 
aim and he avails himself of the best and surest means to it. In the early stages 
it so happens at times that the students, not knowing grammar, fail to use the 
proper pronouns. Here it is necessary for the teacher to explain in the verna- 
cular the use of the proper pronouns as briefly as possible without going into the 
technicalities of grammar. On another occasion an abstract idea comes in and 
the teacher after trying to convey the meaning with the help of concrete devices 
has to test in the vernacular if the students understand the word rightly. In 
grammar lessons, again, the vernacular has to be freely used. Translation into 
the vernacular of some difficult portions in prose or poetry may be essential at 
times to see that there is no vagueness in the students’ minds about their meaning. 
But translation into Sanskrit is not to be taken in the first three years; it may 
be taught as an art from the fourth year onwards, because such translation 
requires a good grasp of the language beforehand. And free translation should 
be encouraged. Instead of such translation into Sanskrit, simple composition 
can be taken with advantage in the second and third years, and our experience 
is that the pupils can do it quite successfully under skilful guidance. 

Reading is admittedly an art and as such must be very carefully cultivated. 
Sanskrit reading has been neglected in our Secondary schools for the last fifty 
years and more. It is due to the old syllabus in which sufficient stress is not 
laid On it, to the old books In which disconnected sentences are offered for 
translation and nothing for reading and to the old methods of teaching in which 
reading is thrown into the background. In the Pathshala method reading was, 
and is still, very well done, but In secondary schools very little attention has been 
paid to it. In our experiment wc give sufficient importance to reading, and 
conversational work is only a means to that end. The right kind of material 
is supplied for reading, continuous descriptions, stories and dialogues — from the 
earliest stage, because there can be no reading worth the name with disconnected 
sentences. 

Reading can be individual or simultaneous, silent or loud. In earlier stages 
individual and simultaneous loud reading is taken and later on silent reading is 
taught because it requires some preparation on the part of students. Young 
students are known to lake great delight in chorus loud reading, through which 
all the students get work simultaneously and become confident about it. It 
is simply delightful to hear a class read aloud in chorus a Sanskrit lesson — ^like 
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hearing Shastris reciting passages from the Vedas. This is the first reform that 
we can at once introduce in Sanskrit. Let us begin to teach good reading of 
continuous descriptions, stories and dialogues from the earliest stage onwards. 
All teachers of Sanskrit can do it, even though they may not be able to give 
conversational lessons. 

Poetry is the soul of Sanskrit literature and accordingly we try to train 
our students in the appreciation of Sanskrit poetry as early as possible. In the 
first two years only descriptive verses and action songs can be taught so that 
their sweet tunes are appreciated. From the third year onwards regular poetr)’’ 
lessons can be given and appreciation of thought and expression attempted. 
Simple notions of Rasas and Alankaras in Sanskrit can be concretely given to 
these classes, who are to be trained not in dissecting poetr)’’ but in the enjoy- 
ment of its beauty. Tlie real happiness through learning one can experience 
through such appreciation of classical poetry. 

In the advanced stage less of conversational work is done, and the students 
are made to stand on their own legs so far as possible. They are encouraged 
to gather the substance of new lessons which are extracts from classical works 
and to construct new expressions through silent reading. The teacher is there 
to guide them individually, to test their understanding and to explain their 
common difficulties. _ The use of the vernacular is more frequent now, as many 
abstract ideas and figures of speech have to be explained. The utility of 
Amarkosh and Kaumudi can now be realised by these advanced students and 
they can also do some extra reading. 

This is in brief the experiment which is being carried on at the Secondary 
Training College, Bombay. It wiU be too early and premature to say anything 
about its results just now. But we see day by day that the younger students 
are taking keen interest in Sanskrit lessons. They are all active and cheerful 
and co-operate freely with the teacher. Their attitude towards Sanskrit seems 
to be quite different from that of other students brought up on the old methods. 
The teachers who have actually taught Sanskrit b}’’ the old and also by the 
new method know this difference quite well and they certify that it is a change 
for the better, at least so' far as the first three years are concerned. Such a new 
method is being tried in England by Dr.. Rouse and his assistant to teach Latin 
and Greek with success. The Board of Education there admits it but does not 
recommend a general- adoption of the new method because the average teacher 
cannot do what Dr. Rouse has been able to achieve. That may be the case 
in England; but in India that objection does not stand. In our country there 
are hundreds of Sanskrit scholars who can do the work if they are convinced 
of the usefulness of the new method, who can create a liking for Sanskrit 
in the students’ minds, who can light up the torch of knowledge and who can 
transform their future life and elevate them to a higher plane of consciousness 
through it. 

30 
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VII — ^The Teaching of English Poetry in Indian Schools 
By R. V. Kumbhare, B.A. 

Why is Poetry- Taught? 

Reading books known as 'readers’ prescribed for intensive study for various 
classes consist of prose passages and poems. The idea behind including poems 
in a 'reader' is not the same as the one that determines the inclusion of prose 
passages. The aim for which poctq- is taught in schools ought to be radically 
different from the aim for which prose is taught: prose ought to be taught to 
enable the pupils to learn language; poctr)% to enable them to cultivate their 
aesthetic sense. It is not meant to suggest that poetry is antithesis to prose, 
because there are poems by learning which the linguistic material can be enriched 
while there are prose passages which arc poetic too. Nor is the teacher concerned 
with the discussion whether prose and poetry arc mutually exclusive terms or 
they have anything in common, as it will not in any way affect his attitude 
towards teaching. It is, however, necessary for the teacher to know with 
what aim a subject is included in the curriculum, for this will mainly colour 
his modus operand!. Haddow in his book on the Teaching of Poetry sa3's that’ 
"the teacher should know with what aim a subject is included in the curriculum.” 
He should aim at the fulfilment of the ideal. "Poetry is one of a group of 
subjects that aim at this ideal, this development of the aesthetic sense, this, 
joy of beauty. All teaching of poetry, to be practical, must foster thb love 
of the beautiful.” 

"What is Poetry? 

A question naturally arises as to what poetry is and how it differs from 
ordinary prose, for without understanding tills peculiar nature of poetr^’^ it is 
difficult to teach it. It is futile to define what poetry is because to do so is as 
difficult as to define life or love. It is enough for our purpose If we teachers 
realize that poetry deals essentially with emotions. A poet feels, expresses w'hat 
he feels in such a way as to make others feel as he does, and while he docs 
SO he pleases. Lamborn in his Rudiments of Criticism says that" "All poetty 
expresses some one’s feelings and attempts to awaken the corresponding emotions 
in the heart of another”. The intensity of feeling and power to communicate 
it are found in a poet while an ordinary man lack them®. To exist as poetry 
cmotio7i must be translated into vimic and visual wtages, clear and beautiful; 
they may be terrible or saddening, but still beautiful; for it has been said that 
the greatest mystery of poetry is its power to invest the saddest things with 
beauty”. Tlie words emotion, music, and Y'isual images deserve to be specially 
noted because they are the distinguishing featinres of poetrj'. They are too 
often ignored and this accounts for irrational methods of teaching poetry. 


^ Haddnw: On the Teaching of Poetry, p. 4, 
Lamborn: Rudiments of Criticism, p, 10, 

“ p. 30* 
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"What Kind of Poems Should be Read to Children? 

Failure to see that children can appreciate good poetry makes some think 
that first rate poems should not be placed in the hands of children. This idea 
is repudiated very emphatically by eminent educationists who hold that nothing 
third rate should be taught especially in childhood which is a period of plasti- 
city. Impressions made at this period of life will stick fast. If a few words 
are not understood it does not matter."* “In the first place, the poems chosen 
should be, of their kind, first rate. The short period over which the education 
of an elementary school cliild extends is in itself a sufficient reason against 
wasting his time and energy on the trashy or mediocre. In the second place, 
while it is even less necessary in poetry than in prose that every phrase or 
word should be understood by a child, the main story or leading idea of a 
poem should be within his grasp, and a well marked rhythm and swinging 
metre are most valuable aids to appreciation at this early stage.” This has to 
be borne in mind by those who prescribe poems for study. 

Difficulties in the way of Indian Teacher of English Poetry 

The problem of teaching poetry, it will now appear, is by no means an 
easy one. Only he can teach well who has himself appreciated a poem. One 
who has not felt kinship with the poet cannot convey his message. All do not 
appreciate poetry and certainly not all kinds of poetry. The difficulties with 
an Indian teacher teaching English poetry are great. First of all a modern Indian 
teacher of English poetry is the product of old methods of teaching. During 
his school or college course he was never helped to appreciate poetry by his 
teachers whose technique of teaching was nothing but prose order, paraphrase, or 
explanations. There are, therefore, no proper traditions about teaching various 
poems as they arc In England. In England, for example, a teacher has learnt 
during liis school days hov/ to interpret a poem with the help of his teacher 
and he hands down the tradition to his pupils with those changes which his 
personality introduced. Secondly, English is a foreign language to an Indian 
and there is nothing akin to It in his mother tongue. For him the vowels and 
consonants have not the same wealth of sound-meaning which they have for an 
Englishman. His pronunciation is far from accurate. The attitude of an 
Indian towards life is different from that of an Englishman, and poetry is 
largely a question of attitude. An Indian cannot see eye to eye with an 
Englishman in every respect because of their different environments and therefore 
different opportunities and experiences. The attitude of English poets towards 
Nature is nor the same as that of poets in India though they may be Nature- 
worshippers. Then, again, an Indian teacher is ignorant of English life and 
traditions. Scenes depicted in the famous epics such as the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata and the subject-matter of various shorter poems is familiar to an 
Indian but not that of English poems to that extent. To an Englishman the 
Daffodils, the Meadow, and the Snow arc common sights and these may awaken 
in him a host of associations. The events described In various poems such as 

‘Suggestions by Board of Education, 1923 A.D., p. 29. 
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The charge of the Light Brigade, The Burial of Sir John Moore, How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent, etc., may be familiar to an Englishman, 
but an Indian has to master them by a lot of reading. An average Indian teacher 
does not read much. The more one reads the more one enjoys, a_ fact parti- 
cularly true of poetry. .He is familiar with Shakespeare, Milton, lake poets, 
Cowper, Campbell, because they were prescribed for some of his examinations 
but seldom with the modern or living poets. Even these he knows through 
annotations with the result that the aim of appealing to aesthetic faculties is 
very rarely fulfilled. An Indian teacher seldom hears an Englishman read or 
recite an English poem and so he does not know how to read and recite it 
himself. It is a pity that he Is called upon to teach pupils to read and recite 
English poems when he himself does not know the proper way. This is not 
peculiar to Indians only. An EngL'shman living amidst Indian scenes with 
opportunities for contact with Indian life is hopelessly ignorant of Indian poetry. 
The beautiful metres full of exquisite melody and throwing an Indian into 
raptures arc merely a Jumble of queer sound-groups to him. The knowledge 
of English music Is essential to the Indian teacher who has to teach English 
poetry because poetry and music are inseparable. Tliese difficulties are real and 
great and are responsible for English poetry being condemned or disliked by 
Indian teachers and students alike. A reform in this direction is absolutely 
necessary. 

The Present Condition of Poetry Teaching in India 

A perusal of any question paper in English test will show to "what extent 
the teaching of English poetry has degenerated in India. "Explain with refer- 
ence to the context any two of the following stanzas” is a question that 
must appear from the lowest to the highest public examination. Many times 
the stanzas set are such as deal with subtle emotion, a lofty thought, a noble 
feeling which defy all e.xplanation. Even the setter cannot sometimes explain 
adequately the poet’s idea, still less can the poor pupil. But this is not alt. 
This mode of asking questions on poetry has an adverse effect upon tcacliing 
poetry. All that is absurd, irrational, and nonsensical in poetry teaching 
follows as it is believed that examinations set up a standard. Reading of the 
poem both by the teacher and the pupils will be conspicuous by its absence 
and even if it takes place occasionally it is ludicrously bad. Paraphrases, 
explanations, notes on grammar, etc., which arc not very necessary constitute 
the staple of teaching of English poetry. It is a common sight to see the 
teacher reading a stanza, giving its prose order, explaining it in his own 
words in various ways, dictating notes on unnecessary things and thus going 
to the end of the poem. It is not unusual to find teachers reading poems 
piecemeal, that is, explaining a few lines today, a few lines tomorrow, and the 
rest on a third turn. Nothing is so pernicious to poetry teaching as this 
because what matters most here is the unity of impression. All this time the 
pupils sit dumb gaping at the teacher or whispering to their neighbours. Those 
pupis -who arc very serious about their work and fe.ir the examination, take 
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down notes carefully, commit them to memory and reproduce them at the 
time of the examination. A still more deplorable practice is to select difficult 
stanzas or at any rate those which are likely to appear in an examination, 
write their explanations and distribute them among the pupils j the pupil who 
cons the notes seldom reads the original. This is not a happy state of things 
and it is high time that reforms were introduced. 

Conditions of Reform in Poetry Teaching 

The solution lies in the rational methods of teaching poetry. Though 
no hard and fast rules can be laid down about the way in which poetry can 
be taught, as the method will differ from person to person, yet the ideal must 
be the same, namely appreciation of the sublime and the beautiful in the 
poem. ^"Teach a poem,” says Haddow, *'as it should be taught, and see the 
flash in your pupils’ eyes as the living beauty of the poem goes home to their 
hearts and you will find that life is adequate to joy.” To do so effectively the 
teacher himself must be qualified. One of the most necessary qualifications 
of the teacher of poetry is that he should himself be a lover of poetry. He 
must himself like the poem. ^"He cannot communicate what he does not 
feel.” ^"The cliild stands waiting to enter the land of poetry, and it lies 
with the teacher to lead the way.” How can he lead the way when he 
himself is blind to the sentiments ,of the poem? It follows from what has been 
said above that teaching poetry is not every one’s business. One who cannot 
recite effectively so as to touch the innermost cords of his pupils should not 
undertake to teach Poetry. The second corollary is that one should not be 
forced to teach what one has not enjoyed. 

The next most important thing is the selection of suitable poems. The 
importance of this principle is not adequately realized and a permanent and 
positive distaste for poetry as such is the result. A poem is generally chosen 
because (1) the teacher can show his pov/cr of questioning, (2) he can test 
the intelligence of the class easily, (3) the poem has a good moral, and (4) they 
have been prescribed by authorities and have to be taught. The ideal condi- ° 
tion would be if the teacher chose poems from his own anthologies because 
one cares to preserve what one has enjo}’'ed and what is enjoyed is easy to 
impart. This idea is likely to remain unrealized for a long time to come 
because an average teacher has no anthology of his own, nor will he care to 
keep one — a fact which shows how much he likes poetry. Three things 
should be avoided in selecting poems, (1) obscurity of language, (2) difficulty 
in thought, and (3) difficulty in the sentiment. If the poem 'Death the 
Leveller’ be taught to a pupil reading in the primary section, the whole lesson 
would be a language lesson instead of a lesson in appreciation. The words 
substantial, sceptre, laurels, nerves, murmuring, captives, altar, victor-victim, 
etc., will take a lot of time to be properly explained, and unless they are ex- 

’ Hjddow: On the Teaching of Poctr>', p. vii. Introduction. 

' Ihid. 
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plained no true appreciation can be possible. I£ the language be simple it 
does not necessarily follow that the thought is simple too. The famous Lucy 
poems of Wordsworth hardly have a difficult word but the thought is too 
difficult to be grasped even by advanced students. The emotion contained 
in the poems should be within the experience of the pupil. A young child 
does not perceive the emptiness of the world or the meaning of deatli or similar 
emotions. He should not be asked to read such poems. He knows nothing 
of morbid feelings. He is concerned with the joy of living. Poems that 
are highly reflective and discuss serious aspects of human life should be avoided. 

A poem should be musical, that is, have a well-marked rhythm, and a swing- 
ing metre. This does not mean that poems conveying no meaning have to 
be selected. As has been said already the poems chosen should have real 
beauties of feelings and expression. The general syllabus appended to this 
paper will give an idea of what is meant. 

How TO Teach Poetry? 

Now comes the most important question, namely, the method of teaching 
poetry. Haddow in his book devotes one chapter to discuss the 
various methods employed in teaching poems. In Chapter IV (How to intro- 
duce the poem), he gives four methods, the biographical, the explanation, 
giving proper atmosphere or setting, and the synthetic. The first method 
consists in giving the life of the poet and showing how he came to write 
the poem. Professor Hudson of the London University also says that the 
personality of the poet is revealed in his poems and he has edited a series of 
books known as 'Poetry and Life Series’ in which poetry is interpreted in the 
light of the poet’s life and his life is interpreted in the light of his poetry. 
No one will deny that this will be useful in some cases; for example, some 
idea of Milton’s life and his views should be given before reading his famous 
sonnet on Blindness, if the class knows nothing about it. 

The Explanation method consists in giving meanings of words beforehand, 
so that this may not interfere with the actual reading. This is, according to 
Haddow, objectionable because, as he rightly thinks, words are better understood 
in the context. If there are difficult words the poem is not suited to the class. 
This is true, but in India there the teacher has no liberty to choose his poems and 
so he has to make the best of the worst bargain. If the poems he has to teach 
are full of difficult words and allusions, he would deal with them in conversation 
lesson previously and prepare the children to appreciate the poem when it is read. 
This should be done particularly in lower classes. Explanation method sometimes 
consists in giving a sketch of the story or line of the argument. This is also 
the case with difficult poems and has to be done. This is why difficult poems 
should not be selected. The children should have the poem fresh. .Asking the 
class to note a line here and a line there, a figure of speech, or beauty of expression 
before they have thoroughly understood the poem is not good. "Nothing is 
Important than to give the full emotional sound-value to such imitative words 
. and passages. If a child does it in his reading^ there is no need to. ask Hm- ’ 
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always a dangerous and often a deadly thing — to explain the meaning”. Teaching 
poetry does not mean treating geographical, historical details, or classical allusions, 
and grammatical peculiarities. This is "murdering to dissect”. 

The third method consists in giving the proper atmosphere or setting for the 
poem. Haddow says that it is quite good but is distrusting either the poet or 
children. He says that the pupil and the poet should meet directly without 
any introduction. This may hold good In the case of English children but in 
the case of Indian pupils who are unfamiliar with the subject matter of the 
poem it is necessary to prepare the ground in such a w.ay as to put the pupils 
in a suitable frame of mind to appreciate the poem. If, for example, the poem 
to be taught is Charge of the Light Brigade, a brief account of the Crimean "War 
is necessary as well as pointing out positions of Balaclava and camps of the 
British and Russian troops. It is desirable that such poems should be read when 
events described in them are dealt with in history or similar lessons. It will 
appear that the principle of correlation can work equally well here also. This 
is why this poem has been selected in the syllabus appended for higher classes. 
The spirit of Ivir. Haddow’s remarks probably is that poetr)'^ lesson should not be 
converted into a history or geography lesson, but should remain an appreciation 
lesson. 

The fourth method is known as the Synthetic method. This consists in 
drawing the poem from the class by ingenious questions. This is possible in some 
poems but there is a large number of poems which cannot be so drawn. You 
can draw what is already there in the child and it need not be said that a poem 
docs not exist in the child. The best way to introduce a poem is to give it to 
children, i.e., to read it directly. The child should be given an opportunity 
to receive it fresh so that it may form its own impressions. As to how this can 
be done it is very difficult to lay down. Teaching poetry is like love making 
and as no two persons love exactly in the same way, so no two persons will teach 
poetry in exactly the same manner. The teacher should exercise his discretion 
in applying any of these methods while teaching or may invent his own. 

The methods suggested In the foregoing paragraphs are neither exhaustive 
nor mutually exclusive. They merely indicate the lines on which poetry teach- 
ing ought to be done in our schools. The method is only a means to appreciation 
and not an end in itself. It is bound to vary from master to master, from poem 
to poem, and from pupil to pupil. Let the pupils be put in the proper frame of 
mind to receive a poem and be thrilled with emotion when they have gone 
through it. Let us do it in any sensible way we can; for here the end certainly 
justifies the means. 

The most essential principle that the teacher of poetry ought to remember 
is that the poet seeks to convey his message through his poetrj'. The teacher is 
the mediator and should convey it to the pupils. He should intervene between 
the poet and the pupils just as much as is necessarj' to bring the two closer and 
not take the place of both himself. The living personality of the teacher is 
always superior to any cut and dry methods. If the teacher realizes that poetry 
exists essentially for the ear and that therefore the sound element is more pre- 
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dominant than the sense element though the latter is not to be neglected, he 
can convey the poet’s message vi'ith greater certainty than the one who is not 
clear about die fundamental aim. Tliis will also show why adverse criticism 
should not be the staple of poetry teaching, because it not only makes the pupils 
insincere and prematurely critical but also makes them incapable of knowing 
the heart of the poet. 

Recitation 

India was the land of recitations and so were other ancient countries. In 
fact in ancient times the poet composed a poem and always recited it, thrilling 
the hearts of those who heard it. The art of printing, though it has brought 
incalculable boons to humanity, has also been one of the causes of lessening the 
importance of recitation. Many modern countries are now realizing the place 
of recitation. It is emphasized in French schools now. England is also not 
behindhand, for wc hear educationists laying stress upon recitation of a poem. 
It is high time that reforms were introduced in Indian schools also in this 
direction. 

Memorization 

Tlie pupils should maintain note books in which they should write down 
the poem they have appreciated. On the left hand side of the note book they 
should write down questions on the poem the answers to which may help appre- 
ciation and thorough understanding. The pupils should, then, be encour.igcd to 
memorize the poems or the lines which have thrilled them with emotion. It 
is a pity that a crusade against unintelligent cramming should also be taken 
to mean a condemning the practice of memorizing the really beautiful things. 
If this is neglected in the memory stage of the pupils they will be poorer for it. 
Baglcy observes in his Educative Process that the child who docs not master 
some of the great poems and shorter masterpieces of literary prose when he is in 
the "memory stage” of development will realize in later life that he has missed 
an important part of his intellectual heritage. He will not understand the 
full significance of the words as he learns them, but he will store away a veritable 
mine of intellectual wealth in which, when his higher appreciative centres have 
developed, he may delve at his heart’s content”. These lines from Baglcy also 
indirectly suggest that there is no harm in teaching over again a poem which the 
pupils may have learned in earlier stages. A piece of true art will always evoke 
our admiration. Keats was right when he said that 'A thing of beauty is a 
Joy for ever’. Another poet also remarks: — 

'Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still w’ill keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.’ 

TIic foregoing paragraphs suggest some lines on. which poetry teaching 
should be done in Indian schools. If an honest endeavour is made to rationalize 
poetry teaching, much of the drudgery and boredom of the present day ckiss 
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teaching will disappear, giving place to the cultivation o£ aesthetic sense and 
enjoyment of the sublime and the beautiful in art. 

VIII — ^The New Education and Mathematics: A "Warning 
By N. Kuppuswamy Iyengar, M.A., L.T. 

Professor, Trahtmg College, Trivandrum 

In the general conflict that now exists between the old and the new 
throughout the world and in every sphere of life that in education is by no 
means the smallest. In the general scramble for recognition among the newer 
instruments of education, some of the older ones, however useful they may be, 
are Hable to be crowded out. Mathematics can no longer depend upon the 
traditionally high value that was placed on its study. It has to defend its 
position with the help of modern weapons. 

By Mathematics I do not mean the little bit of shop mathematics that is 
to form the curriculum of the School Final Examination in Madras. By Mathe- 
matics I mean a study of a typical mathematical science. Theoretical Geometry 
had been such a subject for a long time. In the name of what is usually called 
the New Education, the value of a study of such a subject as a part of general 
education is being attacked from two different points of view. The one is based 
on a false psychology, the other on too narrow a view of even the utilitarian aim 
in education. To illustrate the latter I need only describe the method adopted 
by some educationalists in America to fix up a syllabus for Mathematics. They 
sent' round a questionnaire to all sorts of people, merchants, lawyers, bankers, 
etc., asking them to note down the mathematical facts that they had occasion to 
use in their life. The answers were arranged and tabulated and many of those 
who helped in this investigation perhaps got a Ph.D. degree. 

Now this method of fixing up the syllabus is too absurd even from a purely 
utilitarian view. Life is not stagnant. It is a continuously developing thing. 
Progress is change whatever else it may be or it may not be. No one knows the 
kind of problems that the future generation will have to face. Therefore the 
real utilitarian aim consists not in teaching the new generation what is being 
done by the present generation, but in equipping the new generation with 
sufficient knowledge and skill so that they may be able to attack the ever- 
changing problems of life with a greater success than we have done. 

Secondly very often we do not use mathematics because we do not know 
the use of it, though the use of it will economise space and thought. There is a 
wrong idea prevalent that Mathematics is useful only in the study of the physical 
sciences. In fact, in the study of all the social sciences the more we use the 
mathematical science of statistics, the clearer and more definite will be the 
results. To give an illustration, without a sufficient knowledge of mathematics 
we cannot fully understand many of the articles in the Educational psychology 
journals of today. 

The attack from the psychological point of view is made on two different 
fronts. "We are told that the ability to study Mathematics is something addi- 
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tionnl in the general make up of the man or woman, say like the sixth finger 
that a few people have; and just like this spare-finger, this abilitj', if it is not 
altogether inconvenient, it is thought one can do verj" well without. I am afraid 
here, as is ver}- often the ease in educational theories, the wish was father to the 
thought. When enthusiasts and faddists wanted to introduce this or that 
topic in the school curriculum they found they could not do it unless Mathematics 
was dislodged from its position. Tliey have to find arguments for the purpose 
Meanwhile Mathematics teachers themselves secure in their position of superiority, 
brought dov/n the teaching of mathematics to a wooden and lifeless thing far 
removed from the actualities of life. Tlie Herbartians were the first to take 


advantage of this situation though for doing so they had to twist the teachings of 
Herbart himself. It is somewhat surprising that the followers of the teacher 
who had said that Mathematics w’as necessary for the beginning, the middle 
and the end of what the duties of education lay upon us should have done so 
much to minimise the importance of Mathematics as a school subject. Other 
educationists were not slow to take up the matter. So long as it depended upon 
a priori arguments the matter could not be decided. In a recent number of 
the Psychological Abstracts, a reviewer says that there arc verj' few psychologists 
of note who do not now accept Spearman’s 'Ilicory of two factors. This theory 
is, that every ability of man when tested and the results analysed is found to 
depend upon two independent factors. The one has been called the general 
factor, because this factor remains constant for the same individual whatever 
may be the ability we measure. Tltc second has been called the specific factor 
because this varies for the same individual for different abilities. Further in- 
vestigations to find out what these specific factors arc, show for instance that 
memory is one of such specific abilities, and what is more important from the 
point of view of this paper is that Spearman finds that there is no such tiling 
.IS special ability in Mathematics. If one could not learn Mathematics it is not 
because he docs not possess that special ability called mathematical ability but his 
"G", the gcncml factor, which for the purpose of convenience may be called 
his general intelligence is low. I hope this will once for all dispose of the fiction 
of special mathematical ability. . 

Again one of the main reasons for the high value that was placed on 
mathematical education was the belief in its disciplinary value. Mathematics 
is s.iid to have a disciplinary value for example in habituating the people to 
accuracy of statement and clearness of reasoning. This idea soon degencr.ucd into 
a Isclief that a mere mugging up of mathematical facts will p.-oducc in the young 
mind as it were by magic posver to think clearly and cogently. It was not a difli- 
cuk matter to demolish this foolish idea. Some educationists by demolishing this 
foolish idea thought they liad exploded the theoiy of Formal Discipline. But 
this doctrine though it seems to lose every battle alw.iys wins the war. Tlicre 


rnust be something vitally true in this doctrine if jr is to live in spite of 
persistent attacks. It is in fact ilie embodiment of the world's experience. Here, 
the believers in the theory of formal discipline have beaten the experimental 
ps>cht>lQ~,st svith his own mcthcKb. An inventory of the sayings of pluloso- 
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phers, literarj’’ men, business men, educationists, etc., were taken and it was 
found 'that it was 603 to 138 in favour of the mind-training value of Mathe- 
matics, and the 20th Century Census alone was 322 to 73. It is somewhat 
difScult to believe that a person who is engaged in separating the relevant from 
the irrelevant, the essential from the non-essential, the truth from falsehood and 
in organising the whole in order to get the desired end even though the desired 
end is the solution of a mathematical problem — it is diflacult to believe that 
such a person could not develop ideals and attitudes that would help him in 
attaching every other problem in life. In fact, the present attitude of psycho- 
logists is that such ideals and attitudes got in the study of mathematics can 
be transferred to other problems. 

Thus it will be seen that all the arguments against the inclusion of a typical 
mathematical science as a compulsory subject in the school-curriculum are based 
on false or flimsy grounds. 

The other day the President of this conference told us that one of the 
symbols of culture is tolerance. Tolerance is the outcome of knowledge. An 
ignorant man can never be tolerant. These are days of democracy. If we are 
to acquire true knowledge we do require protection against journalists, advertisers, 
mob-orators, public-quacks, and humbugs of all sorts. We are too prone to 
succumb to the man with nothing else to his credit but a gift of the gab. Our 
pupils must be trained to test evidence and to detect logical fallacy in speaking 
and writing. They must be trained to find out for themselves when a thing is 
proved or not proved. Formal logic is impossible at this stage. Mathematics 
is practical logic. We may be told that in the proper study of every subject 
there is scope for clear thinking and all that. True. But the difference between 
Mathematics and any other subject is this. Thinking, in other subjects, for 
example, in History is so dlfiicult that the vast majority of teachers make the 
boys learn by heart the results of their own thinking or that of the text-book. 
The boys do not have any exercise in thinking. Thinking in mathematics can be 
made as easy as you like to suit the age and attainments of the pupils. The 
result is the boys can be and often are made to think even if it be only in the 
application of a rule to a new situation. 

Secondly when we are teaching young pupils what good reasoning is and 
what bad reasoning is we cannot create confidence in their powers if we could not 
verify the results by other means. Conclusions in history cannot be verified at 
all. Even in the physical sciences you cannot get exact results in many of the 
experiments conducted in our school-laboratories. It is only in Mathematics 
that the results can be verified and the pupils can be made to gain self-confidence 
' in their powers of reasoning. 

If Mathematics as a scientific study is omitted from our school-curriculum 
■ as a compulsory subject for all, our boys will lose that opportunity for training 
that is essential for this democratic age. ^ 
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IX — A Preliminary Course of School Geometry 
By N. C. Chatterjee^ M.A., Dip, in Edn. {Land,), T. R. G. S- 
Professor, Palm Training College 

In the "Methods” class of Training Colleges we deliver forceful lectures to 
the pupil-teachers on the three well-known stages of school geometry as recom- 
mended by the London Mathematical Society, and we preach the sermons, times 
without number, of experimentation and intuition dominating the first stage, 
but I doubt very much how far the training collcgc-studonts, after they become 
full-fledged school-teachers, follow these lectures and sermons in the actual field. 
So far as I know of the case in my own province, they do not follow these, as they 
cannot, under the present conditions obtaining in Bihar and Orissa. As for other 
provinces, I know at least this much (subject to correction, of course) that 
the first stage of school geometry', i.c., the experimental stage is not much 
thought of and never stressed. 

Let me, at the outset, give a brief survey' of what other countries do m 
introducing beginners to geometry. 

In England, the school geometry' has been divided into three stages on the 
basis of the famous "Report on the Teaching of Geometry' in Schools" prepared 
for the British Mathematical Association and published in 1923. The stages 
are (1) the Experimental stage, (2) the Deductive stage and (3) 
Systematising stage. Here arc few lines of the report In justification of the 
stage division: — 

"The Euclidean way of teaching geometry recognised stages of subject 
matter — the Books— but used the same method of teaching throughout. It made 
little allowance for the change in a boy’s mind between 12 .and 18. The result 
was that the work was very much uphill at first, partly because the method v/as 
not adapted to the psychology of young boys, partly because the early subject 
matter was in itself more difficult than that studied later. Such a plan dis- 
couraged average boys, and it therefore became usual to smooth the path of the 
beginner by an introductory course of drawing and measuring. This was the 
germ of a system of stages in which method rather than subject matter is the 
dominant idea.” 

Schools of England recognise these stages and accordingly children are 
introduced to geometry through experimental stage. This is largely the solu- 
tion by drawing, measurement, and computation of problems found in field or. 
given in the class room. The aim is to give contact with geometric ideas, and 
to place them on a solid foundation of experience. The pupil’s work is not 
mainly verbal but leads from experience to formal statements and introduces 
deduction. This stage ends at about the age of 12)/2 years. 

In Germany preparation for the systematic teaching of geometry begins in 
all classes of schools through training in geometric intuition. This begins with 
the observation of simple solids. Practice in drawing is given and pupils learn 
to make the elementary construction by using mathematical instruments. They 
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are taught to make sketches of simple solids and from these to make paper 
models. This procedure leads the pupils to the formation of geometric concepts 
and awakens in them the need for proof of the facts brought out by oijserva- 
tion and intuition. 

In France the programmes published by the International Commission on 
the teaching of mathematics and the texts of that time both show the care and 
time taken to make use of intuitive beginnings, and to develop and fix geome- 
tric truths in a long course of geometric drawing. 

In the United States of America — the report of a conference on Mathema- 
tics headed by Newcomb and Byerly dated March, 1893, recommended that a 
child should at first gain familiarity through the senses with simple geometrical 
figures and forms, plane and solid; should handle, draw, measure, and model 
them; and should gradually learn some of their simpler properties and relations. 
The Report of the National Committee on geometry syllabus points out the 
value of drawing, drawing to scale, pattern making, mensuration, discovery of 
theorems as facts, and construction with ruler and compasses in developing and 
fixing ideas preparatory to demonstration. 

Thus, we see that in these countries, before they are introduced to demon- 
strative geometry, students go through a course of intuitive and experimental 
works bearing on geometric ideas. There is no denying the fact that the pro- 
cedure is psychological; because intuitive geometry is a means of following the 
demands of the new psychology that "motor activity is a basic condition of 
intellectual growth.” It deals with concrete things and becomes the basis of 
much "purposeful pupil activity”. 

Intuitive geometry is a necessary foundation to and preliminary preparation 
for the study of Algebra and demonstrative geometry, not to mention 
Trigonometry. 

1 - Now if we turn our eyes to the practice we follow in our own country, 
what do we find? Why, we are exactly where we had been some tv'o or three 
decades back! In Bihar and Orissa, and I am sure, in some other provinces too, 
children of 10-12 years begin geometry” by ’learning definitions of abstract 
geometric notions in the same way as we and our fathers did, and they learn 
Euclidean propositions in the same good old fasliion as the former generations. 
In Bihar and Orissa, children of classes VI and VII, i.e., the two top forms of 
primar)' schools, are taught the first two books of Hall and Stevens’ Geometry, 
through the medium of vernaculars, and curiously enough they are taught the 
same thing over again through English in classes VIII and IX, the two lower 
of the four top classes of a secondarj’’ school. From my actual experience of 
about ten years as a teacher and an examiner of Mathematics I can safely say 
that this procedure is unpedagogic and absolutely ruinous to the students. It 
rouses no real interest in geometry, gives them no scope of free thinking and 
renders fundamental notions hazy. Tlic result is that the students cram the 
whole of school geometry for producing necessary things on their cx.amination 
sheets and heave a sigh of relief when they pass the Matriculation examination. 

As a result of my e.xpcricncc and a piece of investigation work that I have 
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done after my return from England, with some two dozen mathematical appa- 
ratus that have been made under my supervision in the manual workshop 
attached to our college, I am of opinion that a preliminary course of intuitive 
and experimental geometry through the medium of boys’ vernaculars is abso- 
lutely necessary before they are introduced to the formal demonstrative «• 
geometry. Children learn by doing, — they like to do things, to handle things, 
to feel them, to compare them with one another. Paper-folding, cardboard 
modelling, handling of mathematical instruments, land-measurement and a 
little survey work in the open field under proper guidance teach children 
geometry far more effectively than if they arc shut off in the dungeon of class 
room and harangued by a teacher with a piece of chalk and duster in hand. The 
instruments or apparatus may be as simple as possible. To locate, say, a buried 
treasure from the statement that it is equidistant from two trees and 10 yds. 
from a third needs only a measuring tape, a string and a plumb line. The plan 
of a field may be’ drawn to scale by the use of a plane-table, which can be 
easily made in the school manual workshop. 

In these we appeal to hays’ incuidon, their curiosity and wonder, and the 
response is immediate and great. Through e.xperiments and observation they 
acquire geometrical knowledge more unconsciously than consciously. Moreover, 
this procedure is, as I have seen before, psychological,' — it is exactly in keeping 
with the famous formula, "wonder — utility — system’’, which puts in a nut- 
shell man’s attitude towards a scientific subject in the stages of his racial deve- 
lopment. If the theory of Recapitulation is a guidance, we can safely say that 
the same stages of development in miniature hold good with children in their 
attitude towards a subject like geometry. 

Thus the first is the "v/onder” stage when children feel wonder and 
curiosity in handling and experimenting appropriate things, till some truths 
would emerge out of their experience. In the next stage, i.e., the stage of 
"Utility” they apply these truths to useful purposes, e.g., in finding the height 
of a tree, the breadth of a river, the area of a field when outside their class room, 
— and in solving riders or drawing to plan when inside the class. Lastly, when 
they are mature enough to exercise reasoning, they will see that the entire 
course of their geometry is a coherent and systematic whole, each proportion 
being a link of a long chain of reasonings — the whole chain resting on a fev' 
fundamental assumptions. 


X — The Dalton Plan in Dakshinamoorti Vinaya Mandir 
By Hakbhai Tkjvedt, Bhavanagar 

Four years have passed since Dalton plan was first adopted in our school. 
Before that, for seven years, we tried various experiments in the field of 
education by applying and experimenting upon different methods of education — 
old and new. During this period we happened to discover, eventually, various 
important principles of education; Giving up of examination and punishment, 
pnzc-giving and rivalry. These principles were applied as soon as found and even 
today when Dalton plan is being used which gives pre-eminence to "Freedom” 
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and “Responsibility”, these principles have not been ignored. From the 
beginning of our Vinaya Mandir it had been our intention to improve the 
current system of education, even to the point of revolution. Changes began 
to take place with the increase in experience and knowledge of the workers. Even 
then we had not got rid of the fetters of curricula and time-tables. Working 
as thus limited, we lighted upon newer modes of education. From the first we 
had limited our activities only to the intellectual side of the student-life. The 
other sides of the student-life which need careful development had been entrusted 
to the boarding section. Consequently the staff of the Vinaya Mandir could 
concentrate their attention on the intellectual side only and could soon be able 
to carry out improvements in it. 

There W'as a time when every term saw the beginning of a new' experiment 
in the methods of education — a time which can justly be called the “Experi- 
mental period” of our Vinaya Mandir. In this period we could revolutionize 
the principles of teaching and invent new methods. It was in this period that 
we could view history- teaching from altogether a new point and could go as far 
as preparing new text-books in accordance with that newly found point of view. 
In that period we could decide the utility or otherwise of subjects that were 
taught, usually, in secondary education. This w'as, in short, the period of 
making experiments with the latest methods in education that had gained cur- 
rency in the world and that of inventing still newer methods of education. 

The school had now finished six years of its life. During this time we had 
been able, as far as we could, to satisfy ourselves as well as the outside 
world. \7e could obtain the sympathy of those who had knowledge about tlie 
principles of education, We could bring about relations of love between the 
teachers and the taught and thus could attract the students. We were sure, at 
least, that under the conditions which we had developed, the students lost no- 
thing. Despite all this we felt that something was missing. Our student had 
yet, whether he liked it or not, to submit himself to, and be limited by' the 
curriculum and the time-table. In spite of all the changes, we felt that our 
student had yet to be dependent on his teacher. This thought troubled every 
member of our staff. Our discontent grew with time. We hankered after 
finding some way out of that condition. At that juncture, fortunately, we came 
across the “Dalton Plan”. We began a minute study of the plan itself and of the 
conditions 'prevalent in the schools which practised it. After a year and a half 
of restless study of the Dalton plan, all our teachers undertook to make it pos- 
sible to apply the plan in practice. But before we began with the Dalton plan 
we thought it advisable to impose on the students, some responsibility, just in a 
■ milder form than that which the Dalton plan attaches pre-eminence to. Accord- 
ingly, in the term previous to the adoption of Dalton plan wc tried to split up 
the annual curricula into small pieces extending over a fortnight each. On the 
first days of every fortnight the teachers met and discussed how far they were 
successful in efficiently working out the last preceding courses and what 
modifications were necessary' and they laid dosvn future courses for the following 
fortnight. At the end of six months wc deemed it possible and safe to assign a 
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detailed course of a fortnight to the students, to be worked out by themselves 
and on their own responsibility. This was, incidentally, the primary idea of the 
Dalton plan. Hence in the April of 1926, we finally settled that we should 
introduce the Dalton plan of education in our school from the June of the same 
year. Teachers of mathematics, Gujarati and Sanskrit undertook to prepare 
themselves for the plan during the intervening vacation. Three years before 
the adoption of the plan, an attempt at auto-educatioii of students in Gujarati 
was made by dispensing with the time-table and allowing a bit of responsibility 
to the students — an experience which, it may be said, proved valuable to us 
now. 

The summer vacation of the year 1926 was the period of preparation for 
the Dalton plan. Till that time, our school was conducted on worn-out paths 
of time-tables and methods of education. Till then different rooms were called 
different classes. The ringing of the bell at the end of forty or fifty minutes 
caused a flux among the teachers and the students. These things were going to 
be radically changed — a matter which was indeed likely to make the atmosphere 
of the whole school excited. During- the vacacion every room was re-arranged. 
No room was to go by the name of a class. All rooms were to be so many 
laboratories of different subjects. Any student of any Grade was, at any time, 
to be allowed to enter any laboratory. Evexy^ teacher, so to say, chuckled over 
the idea of "Freedom” and set to seriously thinking as to how the students would 
respond to the new circumstances which they were, before long, going to be 
placed in. Even the teachers of those subjects which were yet not to be taught 
according to the new plan were much interested in this remodelling of the 
school. Some looked to the decoration of the school; some set about to see how 
they can make the atmosphere artistically wholesome and perfect; some troubled 
about making a happy arrangement of seats; some devoted attention to preparing 
assignments; some busied themselves with the cyclostyle. Thus every one of the 
workers of the school staff occupied himself cheerfully with some pertinent 
work. 

Outside atmosphere and arrangements necessary for the Dalton plan were 
ready. Assignments to be given to students were drawn. All things which 
were thought to be necessary and helpful in making the plan a success were 
collected. Graph-cards for the teachers and students were got printed. Time 
registers for the different laboratories and for each student were made ready. 
Boards intimating what places should he taken by students of what grade were 
bung in the laboratory. Assignments posted on coloured cardboards were placed 
on the walls. This was all ready before the day for the commencement of the 
academical year came. It may proudly be recorded that some grown up 
students helped a great deal in making these arrangements. 

The morning of June 1], 1926 dawned upon our school. The foreground 
of the school was sprinkled with water in the early morning. Laboratories were 
decorated with flowers and festoons. Students began to flock Jong before the 
school time. Joy gleamed on the faces of the students and the staff. The bell 

S> it Was to ring, henceforth only twice, at the beginning and close of the 
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school hours. After the prayer was over, the new plan, was explained in detail 
to all the students, the subjects excepted from the plan were properly time-tabled. 
Then the students were allowed to go on work and thus the plan came to be 
commenced. The days after the commencement of the Dalton plan were full 
of various experiences. They necessitated changes, which were made, according- 
!}'■, in the terms following. It is not possible to record in detail the mentality 
of the students and teachers in these days, the sort of work done, the apparent 
results of freedom and responsibility, their effect on the students and the general 
results attained by us at the end of one or two terms. I will, therefore, attempt 
to give a brief account of our experiences in the just ending year. It goes with- 
out saying that a short time after the application of this plan, all the subjects 
were Daltonised. Today each and every subject is taught according to the 
Dalton plan in our school. 

According to the Dalton plan (a) Time-tables were dispensed with; (Zi) 
pupils were made responsible for their own work; (c) freedom was coupled with 
responsibility; (d) co-operation between individuals was ensured and so was the 
co-operation between groups. 

The most important part of the plan is the "Assignments”. The teacher 
of every subject prepares assignments for all different grades. These are gene- 
rally monthly; but wherever necessary the)’’ are divided into weekly contracts. 
An assignment means an easy and interesting exposition of the work that 
students of a particular grade have to do in a week or a month. The 
plan lays much stress on the assignments being made as interesting and per- 
fect as possible. Defective assignments lead to defective work on the student’s 
part. They are given to students in the beginning of every week or month as 
the case may be. The first days are spent in explaining fully the assignments 
to the students. Then they are left free to do their own work. 

In our Dalton school the time of the day is divided into two parts. The 
first, extending over nearly three to three and a half hours, is devoted to Labora- 
tory work — ^when students work for themselves — freely and with responsibility. 
They are free since nobody is there to impose the study of any particular 
subject. They are responsible because they must do their work with the 
help of their teachers and finish all assignments within the limit of that' period. 
If they do not finish all assignments by the end of the week or the month, they 
are not assigned new work in any other subject. In the laboratories, we ac- 
tually see the principles of freedom, responsibility and Interaction of groups 
actually realized. 

The work thus assigned Is usually divided into units. The tmit system is 
peculiar to the Dalton plan. It is a system which enables us to measure the 
work done by each student in any one subject. To make this unit system 
a perfection, graph-cards are kept. There are graph-cards for the teachers and 
graph-cards for the students. A student enters his work on any particular day 
in his own graph-card in the form of units with the date; and also gets it 
entered by the teacher in his graph-card. So the student’s card is a record 
of the work he has done in one month, giving the details of the work in quan- 

32 
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tity and time. The teacher keeps a similar record of the whole grade. The 
student’s card at once speaks to us the progress that a student has made in the 
subject that he studies. Similarly the teachers’ cards show to us the progress 
achieved by the students of a particular grade in a particular subject. This 
card thus keeps the student conversant with his progress and hence alert; and 
it keeps the teacher in knowledge of his student’s progress. 

Like graph-cards, there are “Time-registers” for laboratories as well as for 
the students. In the register kept in the laboratory every student records the 
time of his coming and going, with his name. This helps the teacher to know 
how much time every student spends after a particular subject every day and 
in a week. A general consideration of this enables the teacher to know the 
quantity of the work he has assigned and the general interest taken by the 
students in his subject. The students are likewise provided with their own 
time registers wherein they enter, daily, the time they devote after each subject 
and thus they can Icnow the total amount of time they devote to all sub- 
jects in a week. 

"Conferences” are another important executive function of the Dalton 
plan. The latter half of the day is reserved for such conferences. This time 
may also be devoted to laboratory work, If the work in any subject is not 
finished by the end of the week or the month as the case may be. "When such 
is the case the teacher gives a notice of it beforehand to the students. 

These conferences are viewed from a peculiar view-point in the Dalton 
plan— that of joining individual instruction with group teaching. Usually a 
student would study individually and take the help of the teacher where neces- 
sary. But with the progress of studies in each subject, there would arise the 
necessity of taking whole classes together. "With the frequency of such expe- 
diency of class teaching, we gradually gave up individualised instruction. The 
Dalton plan, by this arrangement, happily reconciled both. 

In our school we have tried to improve matters in this direction. The 
first thing in our attempt is to secure clearness and unambiguity in assignments. 
The teacher and students exchange ideas regarding assignments in a conference. 
Oftentimes the teacher invites the opinion of students in connection with the 
assignment and thus the teacher knov/s how the students view his assignment. 

Another device to improve the nature of conference is for the teacher 
to develop the knack of picking up those parts of the students’ work which 
need group instruction, by a correct observation. Sometimes it so happens that 
the same difficulties are felt by a group, of students. At such a time it would 
he inconvenience and waste of time to solve it for every student singly. The 
teacher, then, gathers such cases of difficulties and arranges conferences for the 
solution of these. Thus it is attempted to make conferences a means not of 
mere group instruction but as a means of solving common difficulties of indivi- 
dual students. 

A third improvement in the form of conferences is the attempt to 
methodise teaching in group instruction. It must be said that owing to lack 
o teachers and the multiplicity of works 'undertaken in onr school, we have not 
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been able to experiment sufficiently upon newer methods of teaching. And 
yet, in the teaching of languages, Partnership method and the Spcratic method 
have been tried. In subjects like History and Geography the dramatic method 
has been conceived. 

The important question that directly relates to school management is that 
of "Discipline”. We well know what part discipline plays in an old type 
school. Much of the principal’s and teachers’ time and energy is spent after 
the maintenance of discipline in such a school. When any sort of changes are 
being made in a school or when one teacher is, even for a short time, absent, it 
is indeed a matter of much anxiety for the principal to look after the discipline 
of any class. Want of freedom and responsibility to students are solely an- 
swerable for this state of affairs. Students of the school naturally think that 
they come to school not because they want to learn but because the teachers 
want to teach. In the absence of a teacher, therefore, they take their chance 
of getting free and enjoy their rare opportunity even to the point of licence. 
Hence discipline takes much of the teachers’ energy. 

Such is not the case in a school run on the Dalton plan. Students here 
are free to study any subject at any time they choose. Therefore they have no 
reason to get free from forced labour. They are free to utilize their time in 
any vray they like. Hence they never commit breach of discipline which is 
often attempted by students who feel the fetters of discipline and time-tables. 
A Dalton School student is responsible for his work. So, in the absence of ^ any 
teacher, he will take up some other work and not meddle with the school dis- 
cipUnc. He knows that the work which he is asked to do in the school is for his 
own sake. He thinks it to be liis duty to complete all his work within the time 
allov/ed. Therefore, he never misspends his time. If the student is not free 
to solve his difficulties he unhesitatingly resorts to a student of higher grade for 
help. P.sycholbgists say that the problem of disciplirie means the problem of 
unemployed students. Our experience supports- this statement. Wherever a 
student is responsible for his work, he is never inclined to commit breach of 
school discipline. If two students or two groups of students meet while 
changing laboratories, they discuss their work with interest and zeal; and then 
again they take to their work. And therefore unemployed students do not 
offer a problem In a Dalton School as they do in an old type school. At times 
it is possible that a student, after finisliing one subject or feeling uninclined to 
work after ttying his hand at all subjects just gives up work and five or ten 
such students meet at a place just to pass time. After beginning the Dalton 
plan, it has also been our experience that some students take a little time in 
grasping their responsibility. A true teacher, at such times, patiently instils 
sense of responsibility in his students and with time the same students turn out 
good members of the school. It must however be pointed out that the breach 
of discipline properly so-called and the breach of discipline committed by 
Dalton Students when they do not grasp responsibility arc essentially different. 
There is vital difference between the avoiding of work and getting of free time 
stolen, so to say, by an old school student who hardly ever experiences freedom 
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and responsibility and the not doing of work which is done by a Dalton student. 
Tlie former unemployment Is an enemy of discipline wliile the latter is something 
which though not discipline Is not non-discipline neither. After this much has 
been said, if such students are advised to spend their time properly, they develop 
the habit of working while working — such is our experience. 

''KTien the Dalton plan was first introduced in our school, the experiences 
of teachers regarding the individualities of students were varied. Freedom had, 
before long, been introduced in the school. But with the installation of the 
Dalton plan, the sense and the limit of the word were widely changed. That led 
to astonishing and attractive results. As time went on, bright and intelligent 
students progressed sooner by means . of economising time and energy; while 
languid students, who could not well utilize their time and energy, began to 
keep the rear. Some students achieved a speed in their progress which made it 
necessary for the teacher to cope with. While others, who were too slow, were 
themselves problems for the teachers. After two years of such experience, it 
was thought advisable and encouraging to make’ laboratory work compulsory 
in certain periods. Accordingly subjects like Mathematics and Gujarati were 
made compulsory for some periods on all of the week days, for the lower grade 
students. Dalton plan has been found to be more effective by such experiments, 
provided the teacher does not force students to work if they are not minded 
to. 

'The most difficult thing with regard to laboratories is that of making the 
students record their time and units regularly. It needs care and tact on the 
part of the teachers. 

Another dlfSculty, encountered In the laboratory system of training, is to 
make students do their work properly and solidl)'. Some students have been 
found to be doing their work rather superficially. In order to mend this diffi- 
culty it has been necessary for the teachers to be attentive to every individual 
student, to methodise his work in the conferences. At the same time, it has 
been seen that under this system of training, the studies of all the students have 
been wider than before. So the Dalton teacher has only to see that tliese 
studies are solid. In short the Dalton plan helps to lessen the number of years 
of studies. But for that purpose it is necessary to devote time and energy. For 
securing this solidity in studies, two things are helpful — ^individual attention 
by the teacher and methodising of group instruction. 

Methods of Instruction 

After the beginning of the Dalton plan, the work of inventing newer 
methods of teaching has grown a little slack. But it has always been our aim 
to find out methods of teaching classes agreeably to the subject and to apply 
them to the laboratory work. Interaction of group life is an automatic restdt 
of the Dalton plan; so students who have been taught according to a particular 
method in the conferences would possibly carry them on to their laboratory 
work. That would bring about a liappy association of methodised teaching 
and the Dalton pi an. 
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in— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
I — ^Japan 

As organs of Secondary education there are Middle schools, Technical 
schools, Technical Continuation schools. Higher schools. Special schools and 
Special Technical schools. 

The aim of Middle schools is to give the male pupils a good, general educa- 
tion of a rather high standard, and to foster the spirit of national morality. Tire 
course of study extends over five years and the subjects taught are: morals, 
Japanese language and Chinese classics, foreign language (English, German, or 
French) , history, geography, mathematics, natural history, physics and chemis- 
try, law and economics, technical studies, drawing, singing, and gymnastics. 
A boy who desires to enter a middle school must either complete its preparatory 
course or an ordinary elementary school course. Those who are twelve or more 
years of age and in possession of adequate scholastic attainments may be admit- 
ted upon examination. Also, those who have completed the fifth year of an 
ordinary elementarj^ school and are physically well developed and have shown 
excellent scholarship, are allowed to apply for an entrance examination, even 
though under twelve years of age. Tire object of this provision is to give a chance 
to specially gifted boys and it has been in operation for several years. There 
are two government middle schools and a large number of public or private 
middle schools established in accordance with the Ordinance relating to Middle 
Schools. In Hokkaido and each perfecture, one middle school, or m.ore, may be 
established, according to the circumstances, or the requirements of the locality. 
Tlie Minister of Education may order Holtltaido or any prefecture to establish 
more middle schools, in case he deems it necessary. A district, city, town, or 
village, as well as a city, town, or village ' school corporation, may found one, 
provided it does not interfere with the maintenance of the elementary school 
education. A private individual may also found middle schools, if he observes 
the provisions of the Ordinance. The demand for middle schools is growing 
heavier year by year. Indeed it has been so great in the last few years that even 
the establishment of a large number of new schools has proved hardly sufficient 
to accommodate the ever-increasing applicants. The total number of middle 
schools exceeds 532 and the number of pupils is about 340,000. 

Technical schools are established for the purpose of imparting knowledge 
and art essential to those engaged in industry and of cultivating their- moral 
character. In the categort' of technical schools are Included technical schools, 
agricultural schools (inclusive of schools of veterinary medicine), commercial 
schools, nautical schools, fisheries schools and other kinds of schools for tech- 
nical education. The courses of a technical school may vary^ in length accord- 
ing to the nature of the school and within prescribed limits, to the discretion 
of the founder or founders. The need for technical schools has been recognised 
by the public in the light of the development of industries, and the progress 
achieved in this line of education has been specially marked in recent years in 
consequence of improvements both in system and in substance and of the 
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encouragement given to it by the Government. The number of technical 
schools exceeds 877 and the number of pupils exceeds 250i000, 

Technical Continuation Schools are schools whose object is to give to boys 
and girls engaged in vocations after completing the ordinary elementary school, 
useful knowledge and art relating to them and, at the same time to furnish educa- 
tion necessary in daily life. The curricula are divided into two terms, the first 
extending over two years and the second over two or three years according 
to the nature of the studies. The number of such ■ schools exceeds 

t 

15,361 and the number of pupils therein is more than 1,200,000. The secondary 
education in Japan is given to boys and girls for the advancement of the general 
public, and for facilitating the development of industry by instituting the 
system of technical secondary education. The secondary grade schools for bo3rs 
are, in view of practical advantages and of their connection with higher 
schools, framed, on the whole, on uniform bases, but in the systems of education 
for girls and of technical education considerable flexibility is allowed in order 
that thej’’ may best meet local needs and ocher circumstances. The popular 
desire for learning has manifested itself in such a degree that though a great 
many new schools are yearly built they can hardly accommodate all the appli- 
cants who multiply in enormous numbers. 

Higher schools are established for the purpose of completing higher 
general education for male pupils, and of fostering the spirit of national 
morality. These are opened by the Government, public communities 
(Hokkaido and prefectures), or private persons. Private higher schools must 
be foundations, excepting the case where they are established for^special reasons by 
foundations having their sole object of establishing and managing schools. The 
course of study extends over 7 years; namely 3 in the higher course, and 4 in the 
ordinary course. The former course is divided into courses of literature and 
science. Morals, Japanese Language and Chinese Classics, Principal Foreign Lan- 
guage, Secondary Foreign Language, Mathematics, Psychology, Law and Econo- 
mics, and Gymnastics are common to both the courses. But History, Geog- 
raphy, Outline of Philosophy, Logic, Natural Science are to be found only in 
Literature course while Physics, Chemistry, Botany and Zoology, Mineralogy 
and Geology, and Drawing are included in Science course only. The number of 
higher schools exceeds 59 and the number of students approximates 37,000. 

A special school is an institution in which advanced instruction in science 
and arts is given. Such special schools as give special instruction and training 
necessary for vocational work are called special technical schools. The re- 
quired length of the course of a special school is three years or more. For 
admission to an art or music school, the completion of the third year of the 
middle school or the girls’ high school or the possession of equal or higher 
scholastic attainments is required; and for admission to all other special schools, 
the completion of the middle school or the girls’ high school or the possession 
of equal higher scholastic attainments is required. All matters relating to the 
length of the course, the subjects to be taught, the standard to be kept and the 
preparatory, post-graduate or special courses to be provided, in every school 
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other than those established by the Government, are to be decided by the 
founder or founders, subject to the approval of the Ivlinister of Education. Tlie 
number of special schools and special technical schools exceeds 147 and the 
number of students is more than 77,000. 

In instituting her system of higher education Japan has adopted the strong 
points of Europe and America, paying due attention to her special requirements. 
For this reason there is a great variety in the organization of schools and thus 
she tries to promote the progress of learning and at the same time to enable 
the students to build up character befitting true ladies or gentlemen. Though 
the present state of higher education in Japan is such as has been stated above, 
yet the general public is nor satisfied with It. Some wish to have the scales of 
existing schools extended, while the raising of the status of several special 
schools to that of universities is under contemplation. 

It has been the educational policy of the Japanese Government since the 
beginning of the Meiji Era that there shall be no illiterates in the country. 
Therefore even persons with physical defects are admitted to elementary, middle 
or girls’ high schools, provided that they arc fit to attend a greater part of the 
lessons. Those who require special methods in education are encouraged to enter 
schools for the blind or schools for the deaf and dumb. A special ordinance 
relating to the schools for the blind, and schools for the deaf and dumb has 
lately been issued for the purpose of perfecting their elementary and secondary 
education. During the regime of the Tokugawas there was a blind man whose 
name was Holiiichl Hanawa, and his reputation as a great scholar and editor 
of a voluminous library still affords powerful encouragement to the blind and 
people afflicted with other bodily defects. The number of such schools for the 
blind and for the deaf and dumb exceeds 117 and the number of pupils is about 
7,000. 

All schools for which there is no particular provision in the laws and 
ordinances as to the kinds of schools, branches of learning, curricula, etc., are 
called ivllscellaneous schools. When needs for such a school arise, the person or 
persons who wish to establish it are to apply for the approval of the competent 
authorities. Approval is not granted for a school of this hind which is intended 
for children of school age who, Y.'ithout official permission to postpone school 
attendance or exemption therefrom, have not completed the ordinary elementary' 
school. The number of such schools is about 1,720 and the number of puplh 
about 225,000. 

{Departinenf of Education) 

II — Hong Kong 

Secondary schools have two divisions, viz.. Government Schools and Grant 
In Aid Schools. Government schools are 5 in number and the Grant In Aid 
schools 14. In all these schools the medium of instruction is English or for the 
most part English and in some the medium is Chinese. The total number of 
pupils in Government schools is 466 and the number of children is in- 
creasing in British schools. The Anglo-Chlncse schools have 3,554 pupils 
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on their roll. The English schools arc more popular than the Vernacular 
schools. The Board of Education has 13 members and is presided over by the 
Director of Public Instruction. It meets six times during a year. 

(Department of Education) 

III — ^Dutch East Indies 

Secondary Education is imparted through Intermediate and Preparatory 
"High” (Senior) Schools and the teaching in all these schools is done in Dutch. 
Besides schools which, according to the syllabus and in all other respects are 
conducted so as to be equivalent to the similar schools in Holland and which 
fit in with the same privileges (3 years and 5 years secondary schools and 
their literary economical sections and Lyced with classical education) there is 
in the Dutch East Indies a special system of intermediate and preparatory 
"High” education which is embodied in the so-called General Intermediate 
School. The general Intermediate School consists of: a general course of 3 years 
followed by another 3 years’ course, the latter divided into three parallel sections, 
serving the special purpose of preparing for the University. 

The three sections are separated according to the branches .required for the 
"High” School education, viz. — 


1. 

an Eastern Literary Section 

(AI) 

2. 

a Western Classical Section 

(All) 

3. 

a Mathematical and Natural Scientific Section 

(B) 


In Section AI Native Culture (Javanese, Malay, Archajology) takes the 
place of Latin and Greek in the Dutch colleges. .In Section All the education 
is characterised by Latin and instruction in classical culture, while section B treats 
Mathematical and natural scientific subjects. 

Those who have passed these schools enjoy the same privileges as those who 
have finished their education in Dutch secondary schools. They can, for in- 
stance, be admitted to Universities and similar institutions in Holland. 

Number of secondarj' schools with 3 years’ and 5 years’ course: . . 14 

Number of General Intermediate Schools witli 3 years’ course: S9 

Number of Preparatory “High” Schools of the General Intermediate 

School: . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 8 

Total number of pupils, who receive Continued, Intermediate and Pre- 
paratory "High” Education: (1928) 

Europeans . . .... . . , . 5,845 

Natives . . . . . . 5,690 

Chinese . . . . 1,350 


Total . . 12,885 

In addition to the various types of schools for general education, a great 
variety of professional schools have been founded, wliich, according to their 
nature, have a native or the Dutch language as the standard language. The most 
important of these vocational schools are; — 
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1. Training Iijstitutes for Civil Service, Legal and Administrative 

Functions, 

2. Training Institutes for Teachers, 

3. Training Institutes for Medical personnel, > 

4. Trade and Technical Schools, 

5. Commercial Schools, 

6. Marine Institutes, 

7. Schools for Agriculture, Forestry and Veterinary, 

8. Training Schools for Female Professions, 

9. Military Schools and Colleges. 

■Total number of Schools and Colleges: over 500 

Total number of pupils : over ,23,000 

(Department of Education) 

IV— Siam 

The Secondary General Course (Madhyom) is divided into three sections: 
the Lower Secondary (3 years), the Middle Secondary (3 years) and the Higher 
Secondary, which has three alternative courses of (1) general, (2) linguistic, and 
- (3) scientific (for two years each). One foreign language is taught in the 
Lower and Middle Secondary School Courses, and two or more foreign languages 
in the High Secondary Course. The standard of the final Course is equivalent 
to the matriculation of most universities, and have been accepted as such by 
the Joint Universities Board in England. 

The Secondary Special Courses are also divided into three grades: Lower, 
Middle, and Higher. The Courses under the Ministry of Public Instruction are 
for (1) Training of Teachers, (2) Arts and crafts, (3) Commerce, (4) Agri- 
culture, (5) Training of Nurses and Midwives. Scholars can enter technical 
training at any time after having passed the Primary Course. 

Schools are of three types according to their management and control. 

A Government School is one- wholly maintained and controlled by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. Most Government Schools are placed in some 
central situations In the different communes, towns and provincial cities, to act 
as model schools. Besides Government Schools run by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, there are others run by the different Ministries for their own special 
purposes, e.g., the Military College, the Naval College, the Law School, etc. 

A Local School is one managed by the local government, supported by 
grant-in-aid from the Government and controlled by the Ministrj' of Public 
Instruction. Local Schools come under the Primary Education Act B.E. 
2464. 

A Private School is cither a school run as a private enterprise, or a school 
maintained and controlled by an individual or community. All Private 
Schools are governed by the Private Schools Act 2461 and must be registered 
at the Ministry of Public Instruction. The most notable examples of this type 
of school are, the Vajiravudh College, a boarding school run on the line of a 
"public school” in England, founded by H. M. King Vajiravudh; the Rajtni 
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School for girls founded by H. M. Queen Snoveblm; the Assumption College of 
the French Roman Catholics and the Christian High School of the American 
Presbyterians, Of late years the number of Chinese schools has increased 
rapidly. 

(Dcparhucfit of Ediicalioii) 

V — Ceylon 

Ifispcciioti. All activities connected svith the inspection of schools, cir- 
cuits of Inspectors, and problems relating to the syllabus of avork in various 
areas of the country arc under the control of a Chief Inspector and his staff. 
For inspection purposes, Ceylon is divided into four divisions each of which 
has its own sub-oflicc with a Divisional Inspector as the senior administrative and 
inspecting oflicer of the division. From these centres the inspection of all 
schools in the division is arranged.' 

Classifictt/ion. In the Secondary and higher grade schools the standard 
of instruction reached is the entrance examination to a University. The num- 
bers, however, who proceed to this course arc relatively small. The vast 
majority of students complete their education at the clemcntar)' stage. Tlie 
instruction provided in these schools docs not differ materially with the medium 
of instruction employed, for c.xample, the subjects taught in an elementary school 
are the same subjects as arc taught in an anglo-vcrnacular or vernacular school, 
the difference being that the medium of instruction varies according to the home 
language of the pupil. In the classical schools the ancient languages of the 
countr)' — ^Pali and Sanskrit — arc taught. These subjects arc also taught in a 
number of temple schools known as Pirivcn.is but the instruction is primarily 
designed for the Buddhist priesthood and docs nor include many of the subjects 
which are dealt with in the ordinary schools. 

These schools, which have a course preparatory to the University, arc given 
considerable freedom to frame their own curriculum and this curriculum in- 
cludes courses in the following: — Language and Literature, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Geography, Elcmentaty Science, Rur.al Science, House-craft, Singing and 
Music, Drawing. 

Vocational Sebooh. Apart from one technical school, vocational schools 
can be divided into part-time schools and full-time schools. Under the hc.iding 
of part-time instruction is included a variety of home industries which are 
taught to pupils in certain schools in addition to the ordinarj' academic course. 
Under the heading of full-time industrial schools come institutions for the 
training of teachers, technical schools, agricultural schools and industrial 
schools. The course in training schools is usually one of two years. In tech- 
nical schools it varies according to the subject which is studied. In Agricul- 
tural schools, courses arc entirely for adults who intend either to reach Agri- 
cultural Science or to become practical Agriculturists. There are a varietj' of 
full time industrial schools. The pupils of such schools arc usually drawn from 
chose who have undertaken a part-time course after tliey have reached an age’ 
when they are physically fit to handle the tools required. All Industrial 
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Schools are conducted upon a profit-sharing principle so that the pupils benefit 
by whatever articles they produce. The course is one of two or three -years. 
The subjects in which instruction is given are — carpentry, weaving, basket 
work, pottery, printing, lacquer work, blacksmith work and a few other minor 
industries. The purpose of these industrial schools is partly to train instruc- 
tors in industry, but mainly to encourage pupils to take up the industry as a 
means of livelihood and because of this fact all instructions given in such schools 
is in the vernacular. 

The Medimn of hntriictioii. The medium of instruction in schools varies 
according to the type of schools. For example, in vernacular schools the medium 
of instruction is entirely Sinhalese or Tamil. This group of schools includes 
79 ‘54 per cent of all the school-going children in Ceylon. In the Anglo- Ver- 
nacular group of schools, the Vernacular language is the medium of instruction 
for the first four or five years of school life; after which a course of English is 
introduced which is entirely optional and for which fees are charged. This course 
extends to approximately five years and is designed to give pupils a good work- 
ing knowledge of both written and spoken English. The Vernacular, however, 
continues to be taught throughout the whole course. In the case of the third 
group of schools, viz., English schools two methods are employed in giving in- 
struction in the English language. In the first method pupils arc admitted 
at the earliest stage of school life, viz., the kindergarten pupils admitted in this 
way have usually a working knowledge of English so that thrir progress in mas- 
tering the language is very rapid. The second method is a two years’ special 
course in English for pupils who transfer from Vernacular schools to English 
schools. The pupils who enter this course, are approximately nine years of age 
and have already received instruction in their own mother tongue in the primary 
standards of Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular schools. Tliis course is an in- 
tensive one in which the direct method of teaching a foreign language is 
employed. After completing this course, pupils are able to enter the ordinary 
standards of the English school in which the medium of instruction is English. 
In the majority of such schools, the vernacular languages continue to be taught 
throughout the upper classes, although these languages are not the media of in- 
struction. Pupils recruited from Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular schools 
in this way can attain a standard equal to the Entrance Examination of a 
University about their 17th or ISth year. 

Lcghlafioii. Three new rules deserve special mention. Tlie first refers 
to an important change in the relations between the Department and the staffs 
of Assisted Schools. No teacher is to be appointed or dismissed from an 
assisted school without the previous approval of the department. This rule 
was rendered necessary by the fact that under the grant system, teachers’ salaries 
are guaranteed by the Department and pensions are paid for teachers in assisted 
schools. It also secures a greater control of the efficiency of the staff employed 
in such schools. 

The second is the cancellation of special subsidy for Vernacular languages. 
This grant was the last relic of the system by which payment was made to 
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schools of different subjects nnd with its removal the subsidy given to all schools 
alike has now a definite relation to the salary cost of the staff employed. 

The third important item of legislation refers to caste distinctions in 
schools. Tlic Education Ordinance provides that no pupil could be refused 
admission to a school on grounds of race, caste or reh’gion, but no provision is 
made to secure that once a pupil is admitted into a school, distinction of caste 
will not be maintained. The new rule provides that where in the opinion of the 
Director, a pupil of any school receives differential treatment on account of r.acc, 
caste, n.ationality or creed, the grant for such school m.ay be withheld in whole 
or in parr. Tlie introduction of this rule has created certain uneasiness in ccrt.itn 
parts of Ceylon, but school man.agers .as whole strongly support the movement 
for equ.ality in educational opportunity. 

Edjicaiion Cornvihsion Report. An Education Commission was .appointed 
to enquire into and report upon the present .system of Education in Ceylon. Its 
report discusses fully the educational difficulties which arise from some of the 
main factors which affect the social life of Ceylon. The difficulties caused by 
the presence of a variety of communities, religions and languages arc surveyed 
and certain important rccommcnd-ations made which are still receiving the 
attention of Government. A summary of die conclusions arrived at by the 
Commission will indicate the scope of their report: — 

1. Tliat the schools of Ceylon should be regarded as basis of union 
between the different communities. 

2. That distinctions of race and caste should not be recognized and that 
the Education Ordinance be amended to make the policy of the Department 
clear in this respect. 

3. Tli. 1 t with regard to religion in schools it was essential for Government 
to maintain an attitude of neutrality and that the prcscrv.ation of such neutra- 
lity could best be maintained by the refusal to subsidize either directly or in- 
directly religious instruction in any school. 

4. That the by-laws for compulsory education should provide that 
parents should not be prosecuted for failing to send their children to a school 
of different denomination from that to which they belong. 

J. That with a view to securing compulsory education throughout the 
island Government should establish schools (/) where there are no schools, (ff) 
where there are children for whose education no provision c.xists as a consequence 
of recommendation (4). 

6. That as an alternative to recommendation (4) the Conscience Clause 
should be recast in a positive form so as to indicate that in the matter of re- 
ligious teaching, the written consc.nt of the parent or guardian is required. 

7. That all schools in Ceylon should provide facilities for teaching pupils 
in their mother tongue. 

8. That instruction in the Vernacular languages should be compulsory 
for all pupils at the earliest stage of their school career, whether that Verna- 
cular be English, Sinhalese or Tamil. ’ 

?• That as a considerable body of information was still required upon 
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the problem of bilingualism, tbe department of Education should prepare a 
scheme by which a second language could be introduced into schools in a care- 
fully graded and increasing manner and that the effects of such a "Sliding 
Scale” method should be compared with the metlrod at present used in Ceylon 
which inTolves an abrupt change in the medium of instruction. 

10. That in a country like Ceylon with at least three common languages 
the pupil has to be fitted for a social organization which employs these 
languages by the best possible educational methods; and while the educational 
system should aim at securing pupils a competent Itnow ledge of the languages 
of the country, it should do so, without at the same time forfeiting any of the 
traditional or intellectual advant.agcs to be secured from a close contact with the 
language of childhood. 

11. That in schools for Muslim children Arabic could be taught as second 
language. 

12. That the subject of Arabic be included as an optional subject in the 
Teachers’ Certificate Examination and that Mushm teachers be encouraged to 
take this Examination so as to qualify them to teach Arabic. 

13. That education up to the end of the Primary stage, that is, standard V, 
should be free whatever be the medium of instruction. 

14. That the supply of an adequate number of properly qualified teachers 
to meet a system of education which ultimately aimed at being bilingual would 
remain the most urgent problem before the Education Department for many 
years and that immediate steps should be taken to deal with this problem. 

ly. That in the case of English and Burgher children Government should 
consider providing facilities for free education up to the Elementary School 
Leaving Certificate Standard. 

16. That a bilingual system has greater advantages for Ceylon than a 
unilingual system of Education. 

Methods of Jnspectmi. Tlie old system of individual examination of all 
pupils has been succeeded to a larger extent by "Inspection” which includes an 
investigation into methods of work, the condition under which work is done, 
school records and exercise books. "While undoubtedly some useful work has 
been done in these directions, there is no little danger that "inspection” may 
be emphasised to such an extent that the important duty of testing the attain- 
ments of individual puyiils may lapse into neglect. Hence sj;\fcial steps have 
been taken to preserve the benefits of the old system and incorporate it in tbe new. 

Schools. Applications have been made for the transfer of a number of 
assisted schools to the Department. Tlie reasons that have prompted such 
applications show that the Managers find increasing difficulty in admioistering 
schools under their charge and these’ difficulties appear to be of a permanent and 
not of a temporary nature. These assisted school buildings and their sites have 
been especially set apart for education purposes and the department feels that 
owing to the large number of urgent demands made by Education Committees 
in connection with Government schools, it cannot sanction the allocation of any 
funds as payment in compensation for such transfers. In some cases, however, 
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these schools is to take the sons of carpenters and other suitable boys and train 
them to use tools, to draw to scale and to make estimates. Three Government 
schools are teaching Lacquer work. Basket weaving and mat weaving are taught 
in 47 Government and 5 Assisted schools. The tools and material cost little and 
there is demand for the finished articles. Iron work is taught in 2 Government 
and 2 Assisted schools. The course of instruction includes the making of imple- 
ments which are used in the fields and in the houses. Attempts have been made 
to turn out some of the tools which are required in carpentry schools. Two 
Government and one assisted school teach Rattan work. Pupils readily find 
employment but the articles produced by the schools have not the finish of the 
imported articles. Coir rope-making is taught at one Government school where 
several labour-saving devices have been introduced with some success. The chief 
defect of most of the schools is their failure to retain boys after they have 
obtained a rudimentary knowledge of their craft. Pupils when they possess 
some skill in the handling of tools find that they can earn a little money and 
in consequence leave school before they become really efficient. 

{Deparfment of Education) 

VI— Syria 

Except for one or two Government secondary schools in the state of Syrie, 
Secondary Education is being left entirely to foreign and private schools. So 
many exist that it is probably a wise policy, although it fails to give any sort of 
unity to the culture of the land. Syrie and the Republique Libanaise have also 
constituted secondary examinations, which are chiefly in French and Arabic; 
the former being used more for science, and the latter for literature. 

(President, American University) 
VII — -Palestine 

The Government Department of Education, of which the head quarters is 
at Jerusalem, is controlled by a Director, with a Deputy Director, both British, 
and an Assistant Director. Associated with them at the headquarters office are 
an Inspectorate and a central clerical and administrative staff. The Depart- 
ment fulfils a triple function. In the first place, it supervises education in 
general, advises the Central and District Government authorities, inspects schools. 
Government and non-Government, distributes grant-in-aid, collects and collates 
statistical information, and conducts, controls and supervises examinations. Next, 
it administers and maintains out of public funds the schools of the Arabic public 
system, known as Government schools, employing therefor a considerable staff 
of teachers. Lastly it controls to some extent, by inspection and otherwise, the 
Jewish public system in return for a block grant to the Palestine Zionist 
Executive. 

The Secondary Stage in Government Schools is of four years. Tlte classes 
arc numbered from one to four in ascending order. The fourth secondary 
class syllabus is of English matriculation standard. Higher classes than the 
fourtli may exist, numbered continuously with it, and termed “higher secondary”. 
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In the Arab Public System in nine of the boys’ schools in totv"ns the first two 
years of the secondary course is given, while in Jaffa three years of secondary 
work is covered. The only Government school providing a complete secondary 
course (four years) is the Government Arab College, in Jerusalem, formerly known 
as the Men’s Training College. This institution which was first opened in 1919 
has developed in recent years both in type of student attending, and in the 
quality of the teaching staff. It is now a boarding school open to selected 
boys from the elementary and secondary d.iy schools in which full facilities for 
secondary education are not as yet afforded. The development and progress 
of the secondary schools does not as yet admit the formulation of definitive courses 
of study and some latitude is permitted in the weekly distribution of lessons. 
The subjects are: — ^Religion and Ethics, Arabic, English, History, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Geometry, Trigonometry, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Zoology. 

The Hebrew secondary schools in Palestine are modelled after the eight- 
grade Continental institutions. In Tel-Ayiv and Jerusalem the secondary schools 
are gymnasia, while that in Haifa is a technical high school. These secondary 
schools attract large numbers of students of both sexes from abroad. In these 
institutions, also, particularly at Haifa, much importance is attached to manual 
training. At the Haifa “Realschule”, in addition to the usual gardening, paper- 
box making and carpentry, they also do metal work, having the well equipped 
shops of the Hebrew Technical Institute (the "Technikum”) at their disposal. 
The pupils of the upper classes do practical work in natural science, physics and 
chemistry. There are clubs in the schools for literature, history, -nature study, 
and sport. More individualized instruction is striven for by the school ad- 
mimstrations, and also a freer choice of subjects of study. The co-educatlonal 
system prevails throughout the secondary schools. Over eighty per cent of their 
budgets is covered by students’ fees. Among the vocational schools, mention 
is due to the agricultural school for boys at Mikve Irael near Jaffa (founded 
in 1970), which is conducted by the Alliance Israelite Universelle. It gives a 
three-year course in the theoretical and practical aspects of agriculture to 150 
students. Then there is the agricultural school for girls at Nahalal, w'hich is 
maintained by the Canadian branch of the Women’s International Zionist Orga- 
nisation. The educational institutions at Benshemen in Judaea, Givath Hamore 
in the Valley of Jezreel and Meir Shefeye in Samaria are practically children’s 
republics, where everything is done to permit the child’s capacities to unfold 
themselves freely. The pupils, most of whom are orphans, receive, along with 
their general education, special training in various branches of farming and 
housekeeping. There are also commercial schools which prepare their students to 
take part in the business affairs of the country. The Hadassah school for the 
training of nurses performs an important function in providing nurses for tlie 
numerous hospitals and dispensaries in the country. In view of the outstanding 
Significance of public health work in Palestine, the Hadassah Nurses’ Training 
School fulfils an urgent need. A special school for arts and crafts, the 
Bezalel”, trains artistically gifted pupils along such lines. 
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Among the foreign Christian schools of standing are the Jerusalem Men’s 
College, the Jerusalem Girls’ College, St. George’s School, Bishop Gobat School (all 
Anglican), the Terra Santa College (Fmnciscan) , the Greek Lycee, Schmidt’s 
Girls’ School (German), and the College des Freres (French), all in Jerusalem, 
the American Friends’ Mission Schools in Ramallah, the Tabeetha Mission School 
for Girls in Jaffa, the English Girls’ School at Haifa, and the Scots College in 
Safad. In all secondary schools under British or American control, and in the 
secondary section of the Terra Santa College, the language of instruction is 
English. French, German, Italian, Greek and American are variously used as 
the media of instruction in schools controlled by foreign bodies, while English 
and Arabic are also taught as subjects in nearly all. The Syrian Orphanage is the 
most important Christian institution in which technical instruction in various 
trades is given. Here too there is a special section for blind children. A school 
of weaving at Bethlehem conducted by the Catholic "Women’s League is doing 
good work on a small scale. The London Jews Society now known as the 
Christian Mission to Jews maintains two elementary schools in Jerusalem. The 
American Colony in Jerusalem maintains an industrial school for girls, and a 
creche for babies of poor parents. 

An “Arbor Day” is held in February when trees are planted by pupils of 
Government schools. The number of trees often amounts to more than 3000. 

{Govt, and Xtonhi Departments of Education) 

VIII— Egypt 

The duration of the secondary course is five years; at the end of the 3rd 
year, the pupils sit for the Secondary Education Certificate into Science and 
Arts. Some join Intermediate schools at this stage. The majority however sit 
at the end of the fifth year for the Part II Examination, which corresponds to the 
Matriculation Standard. The Part II Certificate entitles candidates to join the 
University or Higher Schools. 

(M. Riffaf) 

IX — The Union of South Africa 

The Secondary School course usually lasts four years (Stds. VII-X). At 
the end of Std. VIII there is a public examination called the Junior Certificate; 
after that the pupils specialize to a larger extent. They are limited of course 
to the options offered by the particular schools, the city schools being able to 
offer a greater diversity than the rural High Schools. The examination at the 
end of Std. X is called the Senior Certificate or the Matriculation Certificate. 
The Universities recognise this examination for purposes of entrance to the 
University provided the candidates reach a certain standard in six subjects selected 
as follows: — An OfScial Language, another Language (Ancient or Modern), 
Science or Mathematics, and three optional subjects chosen from a long list, 
provided that not more than four languages be taken in all. Practically all 
South African children are taught through the medium of their home language 
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at least as far as the Primary School is concerned. English and Afrikaans, the 
two ofiScial languages, are on a basis of legal equality in the schools. 

{Deparlmcnt of Education) 

X — Cape of Good Hope 

Secondary education is free up to Ifth year of age and is distributed over 205 
schools. The Department of Education has issued an Intelligence-Scale for 
Afrikaans-speaking children, standardised under South African conditions. There 
are a number of industrial schools suited to the needs of the residents of a locality. 

{Department of Education) 

XI— Fiji 

There is a very eflScient provision for the education of European children. 
There are a number of ably conducted Secondary Departments of the Grammar 
Schools and a number of University Scholarships to selected candidates. Tution 
Is sometimes given by means of correspondence in isolated districts. 

There are a number of Government-assisted schools to which Fijian pupils 
are admitted. Government scholarships are given to selected Fijian lads to 
obtain advanced education. 

Provision has also been made for the establishment of an advanced class 
for Indian boys at Natabua, Lautoka. 

{Department of Education) 

XII— Persia 

The Middle School course is of sbt years and the High School course of three 
years. There are special schools for the study of Agriculture, Art and Medicine. 
The Persian language has been adapted to suit modern conditions and many new 
words have been coined. 

{Mahesh Prasad, Alim Fazil) 

XIII— China 

In China the Middle Schools correspond very much to the High Schools 
in America. In the Middle Schools there are two sections, the first three years 
are called the Junior Middle School and the last three the Senior Middle 
School. As regards the curriculum in the Junior Middle School there arc 
ordinarily the same subjects as are taught in the American schools. The Chinese 
is the most important subject and then there are Geography, a Course of Religion, 
Science, English, History and other subjects. In the Senior Middle Schools there 
are several departments — one for Education, another for Business, a third for 
Arts, another for Science. The schools may have any number of departments 
according to the conditions where the school is situated. For example, if the 
environment is an agricultural one, then there would be a course on agriculture 
in. the Senior Middle School. The students can take any subject they want, 
but they have to study certain compulsory subjects. There are Special Schools 
and Vocational Schools that have the standing of Senior Middle Schools. There 
are about 1,000 middle schools in China today. 
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A very big National Educational Conference was held at Nanking in 1929. 
At that conference an ambitious programme of national education was adopted 
and it was resolved to have in each district of China at least one middle school. 
There are about 1,900 districts in China and so far only 1,000 middle schools. 
That means 900 more middle schools are needed. In that conference efforts were 
made to reorganise curriculum to conform to the national educational aim. 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen was a great revolutionary leader and, in the schools of China, 
his teachings are inculcated. One of the cardinal principles of education is that 
the national language must be taught in schools. China has many spoken 
languages all over the country and the way to unify the country is to fix 
one particular language as the language of the country. The Mandarin language 
has been fixed as the common language. It is true that the Chinese characters 
and the Chinese written language are diflScult to learn. In recent years the 
language has been simplified. A phonetic script to denote the pronunciation 
of the difficult characters has been invented. Thus a student can now acquire 
the Chinese language in a very short time. 

In all schools of China the written language has always been the same every- 
where and so there is no difficulty in regard to it. As to the spoken language there 
arc so many dialects, like the vernaculars of India, in Southern Provinces, but in 
the Nothern Provinces there is a common spoken language called the Mandarin 
and that language has always been the official language in China. That is to say, 
when officials come down to take office in a Southern Province they have to speak 
that language. That language must be spoken in official circles and in courts, 
for example. Tlierefore it is maintained that the Mandarin has always been the 
official language in China. Since the written language is the same all over China, 
Government has chosen the Mandarin to be a common spoken language. All 
schools must teach all subjects through the Mandarin. 

English is also taught in Chinese schools or elementary schools and the 
courses last for 6 years. On the top there is the secondary education for another 
six years. English is taught in these also. It should be remembered that English 
is the most popular language in China and for that reason it is taught as a 
subject but not as a medium of Instruction. The other subjects besides English 
are taught in Chinese. If we have some English or French professors they can 
use their language provided the students understand them. The written language 
in China has always been the classical language because the Chinese do not speak 
as they write. The Scientific subjects arc taught through the medium of the 
Chinese. 


{K. M. Wong) 
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Chairman: Dewan Bahadur T. K. Mehta, B.A., LL.B., C.I.E. 

President, Surat City Municipality 

Secretary: O. N. Sharga, B.A., L.T. 

Asst. Inspector of Schools, Jhansi Division, Jhansi 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

The Primary Education Section met twice in joint session with the Rural 
Education Section. Mr. K. S. Vakil introduced the Chairman to the meeting 
and made preliminary rcmarlts regarding the scope of the section. Mr. Sharga 
gave a synopsis of the points received for consideration. These points were dis- 
cussed and recommended by the section for consideration or adoption by tlie 
persons or institutions responsible for primary education in their areas. The 
Section had the advantage of short addresses from Mr. Wong of Cliina, Miss Paul 
of Burma, Mr. Gurtu of Benares and Mrs. Atiya Begum of Bomb.iy. The 
second session was devoted to the reading of papers. A vote of thanks to the 
Chairman proposed by Thakur Ram Richpal Singh, of Jhansi, and seconded^ by 
Rai Sahib Thakur Shiva Kumar Singh of Benares v.’as carried avith acclamation. 


II— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
I — ^The Problem of Primary Education in India and Its Solution 

By Rai Sahib Ram Saran Misra, hl.A., C.T. 
luspeclor of Schools, Bareilly 

Tlie chief aim of all education is to fit man to discharge his duties properly 
in life. At present it cannot be possible for all to receive high education, but 
in a properly organized society it should be possible for every boy, girl, man and 
woman to acquire that amount of knowledge and training which should befit 
him or her for his or her task in life. Tlie minimum amount of education re- 
quired for this purpose may varj' according to the needs and general culture 
of the society. In the majority of cases this amount will not be much — ^bclng 
confined to the knowledge of 3 R’s and certain other elementary things, such 
as Local Geography, Nature-study, Elementary Drawing, Physical Drill, etc. 
This is what wc call Primary Education. In a big country like India where most 
of the people arc agriculturists an elementaty knowledge of the very chief prin- 
ciples of agriculture should also form part of Primary Education. 
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As we look round we find that the percentage of literate people in India 
is very small — say only 14.8. In advanced countries like England, Germany and 
United States of America above 80 per cent of the total population are literate. 
Government has done and is doing its level best to spread Primary Education 
and to bring it to the masses. Laws have been enacted by which local bodies 
District and Municipal Boards — have been empowered to introduce Compulsory 
Primary Education in the areas In their jurisdiction; but no laws can much 
help the solution of the problem unless people themselves realise the importance 
of primary education for the masses. Then there is the question of funds. All 
educational schemes of a comprehensive nature require money. Government 
is ever ready to help the local bodies in this respect as much as it can, but unless 
the people themselves are willing to raise the necessary funds for the purpose 
through their representatives — the local boards — the problem cannot be solved. 
It has been noticed that members serving on these boards are afraid of raising 
taxes for education or other purposes of public utility, lest they should become 
unpopular with their constituencies and lose their seats in the next elections. 
Compulsory Primary Education has been introduced in a number of municipalities, 
but on closer examination it will be found that laws and rules relating to its 
introduction are not strictly enforced in several cases with the result that only 
60 per cent or so of the total population of children of school-going age attend 
primary schools. In areas under district boards the case is even worse. At 
the same time it must be admitted that there has been some sort of awakening in 
this direction among the people, though not as much as one would wish it to be. 
It has been observed that farmers and labourers in rural areas send their children 
to school for a year or so provided it be within easy reach of their dwellings. 
One reason for this may be that in early stages when these children are unable 
to look after their cattle or work in the fields they are a sort of handicap to 
their parents in their work and are, therefore, turned out in the day and thrust 
upon the schoolmaster who manages somehow to keep them in the school room 
for a period of about 5 hours dally. Statistics will disclose that generally 2 or 
3 out of every 20 scholars in the Infant class go up to the highest class in the 
Primary Section and pass the examination at the end of that stage. One reason 
for this falling off of numbers in upper classes in the primary stage has already 
been stated; the other and perhaps the stronger of the two is the fact chat the 
average primary school teacher is a dull sort of a man, with no ideas on educa- 
tion and is incapable of interesting his pupils in what he teaches them. He 
exercises control over his boys by a sort of fear of himself which he manages 
to instil into their minds. Knowledge is stuffed into their brain by means of 
cramming and repetition and the scholars do not understand fully what they 
have learnt, no effort is made to develop intelligence. Tlie result of all this 
is that within a year or so of a boy’s leaving school he forgets most of what he . 
learnt there. Practically speaking this is a waste of time, energy and money. 

Another difficulty which stands in the way of efficient education in primary 
stages is that of housing schools properly. For want of funds, school-houses 
are not repaired regularly, no proper seating arrangements* 
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often sit on bare (sometimes ss'Ct) ground. Tliere is very little of gardening 
and surroundings arc not attractive at all. In the rainy season it is very difljcult 
to carry on the work regularly, as the roof leaks badly and the scliool-bousc 
becomes un-inhabitablc for the time being. No attention is p.iid to cleanliness 
and scholars with dirty faces, hands, nails, and clothes attend school from daj 
to day without any improvement in gcncr.il conditions of life and health. 

Having shown the necessity of Primary Education and its present condition 
in this country, one should now turn to the steps to be taken to remedy the 
defects that exist and to popularise education among the masses. The first and 
most serious defect which has to be removed before primar>' education can make 
any appreciable advance in the true sense of the word is the type of teacher 
we have for our primary schools. If we can get the right type of teacher, 
much will have been achieved. There is no hoodwinking the fact that most 
of the primary school teachers take to the profession because they cannot find 
employment elsewhere. The tests qualifying for tcachership in a primary school 
are the Vernacular Final and Primary Teachers’ Certificate Examinations. As 
soon as a candidate has passed the Vernacular Final Examination, he tries to secure 
a job as Patwarl or Vernacular Clerk in the revenue department or in any other 
line in which he can make some extra income besides his pay. If he fails in his 
attempts, he applies to the Deputy Inspector of Schools for a temporary teacher- 
ship in a primary school. Later on when he has w’orked for a year or so, he is 
admitted to a Training School where he is trained for a year. He has to appear 
in the P. T. C. Examination at the end of his training and if he passes, he is 
promoted to higher grades of pay. But it is generally found that he does not 
prove a good tc.ichcr of small children, specially infants. Educ.ation of small 
children should, as in other civilized countries, be the concern of womcn-tcachers. 
The question then of providing suitable teachers for primary schools becomes 
all the more difficult, for the number of educated girls is much smaller than the 
number of educated boys, and there arc still prejudices .against fcm.alc education 
in backward parts of the country'. How then is this difficulty to be overcome? 
One way to surmount it is to induce parents to send their girls to school as they 
do their boys, but it is a question of time and cannot be achieved in a day; 
still it is one of the best solutions of the difficulty and, therefore, propaganda 
work in the shape of posters in Vernaculars, lantern lectures, and other demonstra- 
tions in favour of the proposal need to be carried out vigorously In towns and 
villages. Another way is to educate and train young girl wndows for the pro- 
fession. TTie plight of widows in Indian homes is too well known to need any 
description here and if they arc awakened to the advantages of leading semi- 
independent lives as teachers of primary school children, there will be no 
dearth of suitable teachers of infants after necessary’' training has been imparted 
to the widows. Already something is being done in this direction at Benares 
and Poona and the Indian widows’ homes are doing useful work in this direction. 
The missionary effort has also done much towards the solution of the problem 
and a number of Christian girls may be seen working in infant classes. Devadasi- 
girls "who dedicate themselves to temples in Southern India can also be trained 
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as teachers of infants, if steps are taken to do so. With the right type of teacher, 
full of sympathy and with love for little folk and full of energy and enthusiasm 
there is no doubt that the- present primary schools wilhbe converted into pleasant 
gardens to interest small children and will leave ever-lasting Impressions on their 
minds. 

Another thing to be done is to have proper school buildings and to make 
the surroundings attractive. Equipme nt- and fiirnitnre— should--also--be_5atisfac- 
tory. It is not necessary to have costly buildings, equipment and furniture, but 
it is esse ntial to h^e . ajty, well-lighted houses ^d simple^ j,et, serviceable, equip- 
’^ment and furniture. „ .All this will require money, but here again, as in the case 
of teachers, *if the public is made to realise that the best form of charity is that 
which is exercised in the cause of education, much of the money (which will 
prove enough for the needs of primary education) that is donated to temples 
and mosques and is given away in the name of religion will find its way- to the 
education budget and difficulty of funds will disappear. 

Last but not the least there should be i nteresting and useful literature,. 
moderately priced and in Indian Vernaculars, that may be within easy reach of the 
masses scr that the knowledge gained in primary schools may be kept up and 
also supplemented in afterlife. The present curriculum for primary schools 
though much more improved and made practical than before should be such as 
to jprove useful to the scholar when he has left school. For example there should 
be a Health Reader containing important rules of health in simple language, 
which will give an idea to the scholar of the way in which a healthy life can be 
led; and as India is an agricultural country, there should also be lessons in 
simple language on h6w to manure fields and grow crops. 

II — Primary Education - in India 
By C. R. Dhodapkar, M.A., B.Sc. 

The fact that primary education must be made compulsory, if it is to spread, 
among masses, is accepted by all. The reasons why, if left to individual free 
will, it has no chance of spread among the people, are many. Primary education, 
like secondary and higher education, does not hold out prospects of a career, 
not even the possibility of acquiring a village teachership for which men with 
secondary education arc available in numbers. Primary education is meant for 
children who naturally love open air and out-door games more even than their 
lessons. The average family in an Indian village lives from hand to mouth, and 
every working member of the family, young or old, has to perform his allotted 
work in the field. Even the very young children who are not required for 
work in the fields have to look after the grazing of cattle and to cut grass. It is 
abundantly clear then that the Indian villager would be unwilling to send his 
children for instruction to primary schools. His neighbour and his neighbour’s 
children arc as illiterate as himself and his own. Why then should he alone think 
of sending his children to school? Thus in the face of gross ignorance, hard- 
pressing poverty, lack of competition, and the absence of sufficient stimulus. 
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it Tr'ouW be a colossal mistake to suppose that primarp education, if made volun- 
tar>', would acbieve its purpose. 

But national interests suffer, if the population is to remain illiterate. Com- 
pulsion must be introduced, if the Government is serious about eradicating the 
evil of illiteracy. Necessary legislation has to be enacted to meet diflScultics 
that T/ill crop up. In making primary education compulsory. Government must 
further take up the responsibility of making it free. Books and other necessaries 
must be given gratis to children unable to purchase them. Again steps must be 
taken to make it as interesting as possible. Modern methods such as kindergarten 
should be introduced. Both indoor and outdoor games should be provided to 
give recreation to the pupils and to make their school life less tedious and more 
attractive. Picnics and 'outings’ should be undertaken to remove monotony 
of work and encourage Nature study. The rod should be spared and its place 
taken up by kind persuasion. For this purpose the personnel will have to be 
largely recruited from the gentle sex. It is the usual experience that a woman 
makes kinder teacher than man, because she does not believe in the stimulus of 
punishment. 

In cities and towns, conditions regarding the expansion of primary educa- 
tion are more encouraging; or to put the same thing metaphorically, from the 
silver lining to the dark cloud of stupendous illiteracy. In urban areas where 
more than half the population is literate, compulsion should at once be introduced. 
With urban municipality, the task of financing compulsory education within its 
own limits should not prove very difScuIt. As a matter of fact, a large percentage 
of people living in cities and towns actually pay for the education of their 
cluldren; it is only a small number that will have to be exempted from paying 
fees and will have to be provided with books and other requisites. An urban 
municipality which can tax its people for the upkeep of roads within its jurisdic- 
tion, which can make them pay for sanitation and health, and can provide for the 
huge and at times unnecessarily unwieldy administrative establishment — a muni- 
cipality which can raise funds from its people in cases of emergency like influenza, 
water-famine and the like — ^should be able conveniently to find means for the noble 
purpose of imparting primary education to the children of the helpless and the 
poverty-stricken. 

But the question of introducing compulsion in cities and towns presents little 
or no difficulty as compared with the greater problem of educating the teeming 
millions of India who live in villages. This naturally brings us to the important 
part which local boards will be called upon to play in any scheme for enforcing 
compulsory education in rural India. With the absence of an educational expert 
on most of them the present local boards are not competent to propose a 
healthy educational policy. As in the past, so also in the present and the future 
times, the policy should in the main be chalked out by the Education Department. 
The chief function of a local board should therefore be to collect funds for its 
institutions and see that die policy is carried out by its executive both in spirit 
and letter. The interference of the board, however, with the duties which 
normally belong to the executive is too common, and must, in all fearlessness, be 
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ascribed to the faulty personnel of the board preponderatingly consisting of lawyers 
contractors and such other who know nothing of the technique of education and 
who are there for no better purpose but that of creating agitation, picking out loop- 
holes so that they may figure prominently before their electorates. Every board 
that is serious about imparting the right sort of primarj'- education should appoint 
an educational expert with full freedom to work out details, of course, in con- 
formity with the policy dictated to him by the board. That he may proceed with 
his schemes boldly, it is only necessary under the circumstances that his removal 
from office should not rest with that body. 

So far as the finances of a local board to maintain institutions run by it 
are concerned, the present arrangement, namely the contribution by Government 
of a sum equal to the funds raised by^ it, seems to be very satisfactory, as in it 
the public finds both an appreciation of its work and a stimulus to increased 
activity. But with its limited resources of income, and its unwillingness to 
tax further its own people to supplement it, the local board must look up to the 
Government for funds necessary'’ for the expansion and improvements of Its 
institutions. Wherever possible, the chief export of a district should be lightly 
taxed and the amount realised under this head should be given to all local boards 
by turns or by' proportions. Be it made, clear, however, that this measure is 
fraught v/ith gravest danger and must be judiciously adopted, as the imposition 
of even this small tax or cess may* be sufficient to place the principal product 
of the district, in competition with similar products from other places, under 
distinct disadvantage. In such cases, this resource must be abandoned as a matter 
of course, and necessary funds raised by' imposing a nominal cess on the chief 
import. 

The educational uplift of females deserves special mention, as the question 
bristles with difficulties peculiar to this country. In the first place, Indian 
husbands have still to realise the Importance and the great utility' of having 
educated ladies as their life-long partners. 'Nancies’ are bred up after the fashion 
of their mothers in the 'blissful’ ignorance of cvery'thing and the monotony of 
'training’ has continued for centuries with an exception here or an exception 
there. Secondly, religious customs and habits — or to be plain the religion itself 
— of the people do not preach a different thing. Slogans like 'A girl attains 
womanhood at eight’ 'A woman ill deserves freedom’ torn off from religious 
texts and misinterpreted by' vested interest, are not likely to uproot or even 
shake some of the ruinous traditional beliefs of the people. Purdah system is 
another great obstacle in the spread of primary education, as girls of eight must 
remain behind purdah. Lastly' the helplessness of some of our educated men 
and women is responsible for the belief that is fast gaining ground that the 
present education is not worth having. 

Great as are the obstacles in the progress and rapid spread of primary' 
education, greater still should have been our own and Government’s efforts to 
achieve that aim. The latter have utterly failed to discharge their obligations 
to the people over whom they have been set to rule. In provincial legislatures 
debate on primary education has almost become an annual function. Have we 
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not lic.ircl of resolutions p.isscd with an ovcnvhclmln.g majority, urging Govern- 
ment to make primary education compuhory? And what has been tlic action of 
the Government? They responded by shclying tlic resolution and put forward 
the plea of lack of funds to carry out the dLxision of council. 'Any one who has 
avatched events in the country for the last fesv years will entertain, and with 
reasons, serious doubts as to the honest intentions of the Government in the 
matter. In the teeth of strong opposition from the public, Lee concessions — or 
Lee loot — were forced upon the country at .a time when market prices svcrc coming 
down to their pre-svar level. India witnessed a succession of Jean financial 
years caused by tlic world-wide depression of trade, but the Government pro- 
ceeded with the costly sciiemc of mechanisation of tlic Army, which could have 
.awaited more prosperous years. The Government, if it means to govern in the 
interest of the people, must find money for the nation-building departments. 

App.illlngly amaving is the indifference of the public as also of its leaden 
to this important question. Democntcy, if it is to come to India, must be founded 
upon a population intelligent enough to understand its many blessings and 
privileges. Tlic truth, it seems, has not gone home to the people. The activi- 
ties of the leaders have been, at least in the field of education, mostly misdirected. 
Since the Reform days, our popular ministers liavc done and have been doing 
quite a lot to further the cause of higher education. Colleges arc multiplying 
in numbers. Every year witnesses the establishment of one or two universities 
or an ’Intermediate and Matriculation Board’ in one or the other of the several 
provinces in India. Fabulous sums arc being spent in the maintenance and 
expansion of research labor.itories, in the upkeep of historical records, and 
in excavation of old rcllfcs, all these of importance only to a handful of students. 
The public has been lavish in the matter of Universities. Take ’contributions ; 
take ’grants’ and 'scholarships’; t.akc 'prizes’; they have all gone without exception 
to Universities. In short the expenditure in all provinces on ’Educ.auon’ is wh.at 
it should not have been, top-heavy. Tlic Writer appreciates higher education which 
has its place in the country, but the stimulus it has received and the money 
spent on it during die last ten years has been a set-back to primary education- 
India being mostly agricultural, primary education must bo given its due share 
of attention. 

With the co-operation of the Government and the public in tin's sacred cause, 
money will be forthcoming to meet die huge expenditure. If tlic Government 
would take the initiative, rich njen w'ould come forward with niagnificcnt 
donations as they have done in the cause of higher education. Colleges in Indi.a 
close down for over a period of tiirce months in summer and for a montl' i'’ 
winter. Many of the collegians will assuredly offer their services gratis during 
this period in return for free boarding and lodging. ‘We have only to inculcate 
the desire for literacy among the villagers. Once they realise the importance 
of education and the evils of illiteracy, tlic generous and often spcnd-tlirift 
village folk will be egged on to supply the means to provide for the needs of their 
children’s education and not depend for them entirely on Government or tlie 
city people. 
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III — ^Primary Education in India 
By Mohan Lal Misra, M.A., L.T. 

Government High School, Buhndshahr 

In order to give primary education to tKeir people, States have resorted to 
give it free and even under compulsion with the result that most of the advanced 
nations have no illiterates in their midst now. India, too, under the influence 
and guidance of its English rulers, is following them in their foot-steps but 
literacy Is making but a snail’s progress here for the simple reason that the old 
order of things, being old and out of date, has ceased to catch the Imagination 
of the people and the exotic plant of the "West has not had sufficient time to 
adapt itself to its new environments with the result that, in spite of the fact that 
Provincial legislatures passed the Compulsory Primary Education Acts over a 
decade of years ago, India still continues to be one of the most illiterate countries 
in the world. The Indian Statutory Commission Interim Report says that 
in 1927 the number of those who can read and write in our country was only 
22 out of every thousand of our population and it is surprising to note that even 
of boys and girls of school-going age only 6% of the former and 1% of the 
latter are receiving education. It is said that in every country the percentage 
of school-going children is 15% of its population and so it comes to this that 
in order to reach this standard the present number of school-going boys and 
girls should be raised 2% and 15 times respectively. The figures are appalling, 
on doubt, but what does all this mean? The Compulsory Education Acts are 
there and the Government are making liberal and substantial grants to the 
local bodies for spreading a net-work of Primary Schools for Compulsory Educa- 
tion, yet we do not find the necessary response to the cause. The causes of this 
arc not far to seek and they may be briefly put down to be the general lack of 
Interest in and apathy towards Education on the part of the average Indian parent 
and the Inefficiency of the machinery connected with this particular section of 
Education. I propose to deal with them seriatim. 

No sj'stem of education can be worked out successfully unless the home 
infiticnccs of the students unite with those of the school to create a healthy and 
favourable atmosphere for the proper growth and well-being of the child. A 
child is between two fires and his life is sure to be ruined if the teacher and 
the parents pull in opposite directions and he is sure to be ground to dust between 
these two clashing superiors placed over his head. It is, therefore, absolutely 
essential, if we mean business, that the co-operation, active co-operation of the 
p.arcnts should be obtained. The Educational authorities, no doubt, have the 
force of law at their back but by this they can only drag the unwilling p.irents 
towards themselves but tlioy cannot c.xpcct them cheerfully to meet them half 
way in order to solve the problems of the child. And what hearty co-operation 
can be expected by the application of this legal force? \Vc can only take the 
horse to water but surely we cannot make it drink. If this is true in the ph}'sical 
world, it is much more so in the intellectual and spiritual planes. So in order 
. to have the parents in a mood of co-opcr.ation we must first convince them 
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based on an improved Primary Education and compulsion must not, if waste 
and injustice are to be avoided, go in advance of improvement’. The report of the 
Hartog Committee also voices the same notes of warning, though in a milder 
tone, when they say that "it is very Improbable that a multiplication of schools on 
the lines which have been generally adopted, is resulting in a corresponding out- 
put of literates and that the opening of more small and understaffed schools has 
often resulted in an increase of waste.” It seems that in education, as every- 
where else, intension and extension do not go together and quality and 
quantity of education vary inversely. We should not make extensions in 
education at the cost of quality, nay, we have to give still greater attention to the 
efficient working of our schools. 

At present parents are required to keep their sons for six hours in schools 
(and for that purpose for 8 hours away from their farms and homes) and at the 
end of the year they are shocked to find that their sons, after all this sacrifice, 
can at the most read, and hardly write, very easy and ordinary words. This 
is certainly a very poor return for the investment and a sure mute injunction to 
the parents to keep their sons off the schools. But if by proper methods and 
efficient teaching, if by relaxing the rigidity of the time table the boy can be 
taken through thrice as much course as at present and that, too, by taking only 
two hours of a boy each day, the father would be glad to see at the end of the 
year that his son can read every book printed in bold type and written in the 
spoken language and he will be encouraged to continue his son for another year in 
the school and so on. In this way if we take less time of the students and give 
them more than at present, certainly the ignorant masses will think of getting 
their sons educated when they are approached by the propagandists, as suggested 
above. In rural areas the schools will become more useful and attractive if 
some knowledge is imparted to the students about the village uplift, sanitation, 
hygiene, manures and improved seeds. But all this is possible only when the 
teacher puts his heart into the work. / 

But 'who will guard the guardians themselves’? A teacher, who comes to 
school 10 minutes late, enters the premises with a drooping look, yawns in hisy 
easy chair and by his very example creates an atmosphere of 'ignoble ease’^ 
and 'peaceful sloth’ and by his frowning looks and surly temper h.alf deadens 
the spirits of the students and allows the other half to be lost in wilderness by 
his inefficient teaching, can hardly be expected to produce the desired results. 
The authorities therefore would do well to appoint as teachers only those who j 
are alert and active by habit and jovial and smiling by nature. A wife’s | 
brother’s son’s father-in-law should have no special claims upon us in the appoint - ; 
ment of teachers. 

Again a teacher should be ready to experiment on new lines and to keep 
pace with the modern improvements in the methods of teaching. There is a 
natural tendency to follow the path of least resistance and so almost all teachers 
(with few noble exceptions) after finishing their P. T, C. and V. T. C. courses 
revert to their old methods, which are decidedly detrimental to the mental 
growth of the students. Such teachers after due warning should be served 
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with a notice that unless they take an active interest in their work, they would 
lose their job by a certain date. Such exemplary punishments, though rarely 
given, will much raise the standard. 

And then very few teachers, almost amounting to none, pay any atten- 
tion to physical education. The majority of teachers believe that If they can 
show a certain number of passes in the annual examination they have every- 
thing to their credit. They must remember that a sound mind is found only 
in a sound body. Therefore it should be the part of a teacher’s duty to 
organise daily games in his school in which all students shall take part, the 
teacher himself will not be a 'passive spectator but will infuse vigour and 
enthusiasm into his students by playing with them, by becoming one of them. 
Thus if the mental and physical education is properly organised, the moral ^ 
training will take care of itself. A teacher will teach as much outside the 
school as inside it and he would be a faithful friend, a loving brother and a 
true advisor to his students and thus he will teach more by example than by 
precept. 

Here we are faced with a very serious problem. Tlie salary of the poor 
village teacher is so very small that he is always faced with the difficulty of 
making the two ends meet. He must be given as much as may enable him 
and his dependents to keep the soul and the body together and no pressure, 
however great, brought to bear upon the Government to ameliorate his condi- 
tion is too much. But on the other hand the teacher is morally bound not to 
do bad work, if he is underpaid. If he does so, he is following the iron rule ‘of 
life. The missionary spirit alone can save a teacher from despair and des- 
pondency. This spirit of self-sacrifice and improved prospects should remove 
this longstanding grievance of the village school teacher. 

And whatever deficiency there may still remain must be made up by the 
Inspecting officers. It is for them to keep up the spirits of their subordinates 
by offering graded salaries according to the work, put in by the various teachers 
under them, by inviting competitive essays from teachers on various educa- 
tional topics, by holding occasional conferences to discuss the class room difficulties 
and by organising model Institutions, staffed with the best and progressive 
teachers, holding similar views. If we can create even two good educational 
centres in every district it will not take us long when the whole district will 
catch the spirit. The Inspecting officers should also have a publishing branch 
the work of which should be to disseminate knowledge on matters educational. 
Notes of lessons on various topics, constructive suggestions to improve teaching 
methods and instructions on sanitation, hygiene and games should be regularly 
issued to the teachers and prompt adoption of the same should be insisted upon. 

Again teachers who show a promise, faithfully work out the suggestions 
thus made, improve the tone of their school and take an active part in their 
profession should not be discouraged by allowing them no promotion on the 
plea of juniority. Age and period of service should be no consideration in 
awarding promotions but work, and all round work alone, should bring in 
rewards. There are many teachers who begin well but degenerate in course of 
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time since they must rot in the bye-lanes as they cannot remove the stigma of 

o 

being junior to so many sterotyped teachers, howsoever good work they might 
put in. It is for the Inspecting staff to see that 'it is given to those who 
deserve it and is taken away from those -who do not deserve it’. It is in this 
way that by friendly adjustment of dues from and to each other and by a 
faithful discharge of one’s duties in one’s own sphere that we can improve 
the quality of our Primary Education. Where there is a will, there is a way 
and there is no reason why success should not be ours if we are really serious 
about it. 

IV — A Plea for the Ancient System of Primary Education in India 
By K. ViSHWANATHAN 
Vedic Mission, Poona 

The purpose of education is and should be such as to make the recipients 
physically strong, morally sound, and socially useful. The British Government 
based as it is on the Western civilisation has introduced and maintained western 
education which serves no useful purpose for the sons of the soil but on the 
contrary has a most deadening effect on the culture of the country. The 
whole atmosphere is alien to India’s traditions and culture. 

We believe that all human problems find their fundamental solution in 
education. We know that all the evils almost without exception from which 
our land suffers are solely owing to the utter lack of education of the people. 
Poverty, pestilence, and communal and industrial backwardness . which make 
OUT path of life too narrow and perilous, are simply owing to the meagreness of 
education. India has an agricultural population which is in need of all the 
help and encouragement that have been accorded to the people of Russia by 
its Government. We know how precarious is the living which exclusively 
depends upon agriculture, and so how utterly necessary it is for the cultivators 
to have education in the up-to-date method of producing crops in order to meet 
the increasing demands of life and of expensive government. 

Our people are living on the verge of perpetual famine, and do not know 
how to help tliis because they have lost their faith and confidence in their own 
humanity. This is the greatest misfortune of our people, over 300 millions of 
men and women, burdened with profound ignorance, a closed prospect and 
incompetence. 

To remedy this state of affairs, our present system of primary education 
has to be thoroughly overhauled and given a religious bias. The credulity and 
trustfulness of children, and their dramatic and symbolic tendencies during the 
period of childhood, make it possible to impart to tliem the forms of any reli- 
gion. Any kind of religious instructions, especially that which involves observ- 
ing and taking part in rehgious ceremonies during childhood, leaves a permanent 
impression upon the mind and heart. The theological beliefs taught, may 
later be utterly rejected by the intellect, as are fairy and ghost stories, but the 
forms, phrases and ceremonies still stir tlie heart. 

The training must vary according to the kind of religion for which the 
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child is being prepared. As a preparation for all kinds of religion, however, 
the moral training and the cultivation of the spirit of reverence are distinctly 
helpful. 

Capacity for education rather than increased knowledge and power at birth, 
is what human beings need, in order that they may advance; and natural 
selection will amply provide for this, especially in these days of rapid change in 
the conditions and activities of life. 

The other factor most needed for racial advancement is a more favoinablc 
environment — greater intellectual and social tr^sures— which may be appro- 
priated by the new generations without the toilsome digging required by 
their predecessors. Each new generation inherits not only the wealth and 
knowledge, such as machinery, industrial and commercial organisations, educa- 
tional and scientific institutions, systems and methods, together with more or 
less fixed social ideals, customs and language. Whether a man inherits the minute 
structural changes produced in his parents’ bodies by what they did before his 
conception, is a matter of little moment compared with his inheritance of 
capacity and opportunity for using all the accumulated results of experience 
of the ages. It is this inherited environment in which he is to grow and upon 
which he is to feed that chiefly determines the amount and direction of his 
development. All the conditions of life produced by civilisation, constitute 
what, in a general way, may be called social inheritance. Man is truly the heir 
of all ages, and each generation utilises what has been produced and learnt by 
the preceding.. The social heritage of an individual consists of all the know- 
ledge, beliefs, customs, laws and language of the nation, community and family 
into which he is born. 

Every nation and every family possesses a wealth of beliefs, sentiments, 
artistic and moral ideals, lore, traditions and customs which descend to the 
children by an incontestable law of the entail. Truly, in educating a child, 
we should begin with his grandparents, for he will inevitably get the benefit 
through social heredity in the form of family customs, habits and traditions, 
though probably not through inherited acquisitions. 

The old method of imparting primary education on ancient lines has a 
double object in view. The first is the sowing of religious seeds; and the 
second the cultivation of a retentive memory. It is both religious and secular, 
and at the same time, least expensive and most efficacious, whereas the modern 
method is purely secular and most expensive. 

The primary education must in truth be in the hands of the people as they 
can spread it with the least expense if they hold on to the ancient method. 
This ancient Hindu method of primary education imparted in the " pial” schools 
(that are now becoming very rare and that were very common in this country 
even a quarter of a century ago) has some distinct advantage over the modern 
system of primary education. Besides learning to read, write and reckon,- the 
Hindu children, under the old system of primary education, got themselves 
well grounded in their respective religious forms, phrases and ceremonies before 
they were 10 or 12 years old. They were also in the meantime subjected to home 
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discipline and practically taught the rudiments of personal cleanliness, health 
and sanitation, obedience to authority, faith, hope and charity, and otlier useful 
items. With such a preparation they would be qualified to be admitted to the 
first form. 

It was a mistake on the part of Hindu parents to have neglected that old 
system of primary education which was pre-eminently a religious one and to 
have replaced the same by the modern one which is defective in some ways and 
also inadequate to the Hindu religious instincts. Under the old system, the 
seeds of Hindu religion and character were sown in the pure soil of the Hindu 
infant mind and as youth and white paper take all impressions, such seeds 
naturally sprout and grow tmconsciously, notwithstanding after-influences in 
later life. 

Just as the early British rulers destroyed without a thought the most magni- 
ficent system of village-autonomy -in the world, so their later successors up- 
rooted an indigenous system of primary education that was* ideally suited to the 
needs of the people. There are certain things which are assimilated to the soil 
of the country, and the system of infant education is one of them; and such a 
system was torn up without a thought, in the passion for centralisation in the 
firm conviction t hat^asterg^conditions were Western conditions. With the 
best of intentions, those with whom lay the shaping df'the early government 
policy have done their worst; and that is precisely the reason why it is so 
difficult for British administrators to realise ^e^jmag nitude of the evil. At 
the base of the indigenous system "was the "pial” school, or street school, in 
every village; and the village schoolmaster was one of the esteemed functionaries 
of the place, his office in most cases hereditary. He was paid In kind b y eveiv 
household which sent a boy to school; his modern prototype* gets the magni- 
ficent pay of less., than half-a-dozen rupees a month 'and has probably to await 
the arrival of an inspecting schoolmaster. The teacher in India was always 
held in high esteem,, and the teacher of children was no exception. .The. 
r espect fo£_Jiim in_the mind of the child was instilled by the r^^ct wfe ch 
every parent showed him and his jurisdiction over the boy was complete and 
unqualified. Within the school the arrangement was such as showed at a 
glance that the inclination of cliildhood had been thoroughly understood and 
piovided for. An3ibody who knows anything of child nature knows that it 
cannot keep quiet or attentive except under conditions of criminal cruelty. 
It must be moving its limbs and making a noise, and if possible must have at 
its disposal a quantity of sand. The system of instruction in the indigenous 
primary school provided for all these; each child_ freely squatted on the floor, 
and was not perched upon a bench; each had a quantity of sand spread before it, 
and all the childien simultaneously andjlu^ly pronounced each letter of the 
alphabet as they traced it on the sand with their tiny fingers or with a small 
piece of stick. There was enough sand and ample scope for the noise which 
childtcn love so much, and which is so greatly conducive to their health. Tlie 
primary schoolmaster of those days would have thought of one calling him 
a dangerous lunatic if he had kept his school still and silent. *r' 
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nearly assimilated to play as possible, and the merry, sonorous singsong noise 
with easy recourse to sand took them on the wings of playfulness, with nothing 
of the deleterious effects of the oppressively silent jnodeh schoolroom o{.„the 
present day constructed by the Public Works Department and presided over by 
a qualified primary school teacher. All that has been reformed out of existence 
now. The primary school has become the first rung in a highly centralised 
system of departmental education. The scheme of primary education then 
v'as a consistent whole in itself and aimed at the imparting of the amount ot 
learning essential for every man, whatet'cr his work in life was to be. The 
boy learnt reading, writing and arithmetic in a finished manner. As oral lessons 
he was taught multiplication taWes, including fractions as a piece of exercise 
for the lungs in fact as an arithmetical song, without any effort to his memory. 
A sum in simple fractions or the calculation of compound interest involving 
fractional rates, the old school men were able to solve b)'' a process which had 
become a habit of the tongue. Today, on the other hand, our graduates of 
modern English education will require a quarter sheet of paper and a pencil for 
the same before they hazard an answer. Yet those were days when the Public 
Works Department did not plan, estimate, and supervise the school building 
where the boy had his instruction. BJackboajrds, and slates and pencils__werc 
unknown. There were no registers, returns, and inspccuons; there was no 
demigod of a Director of Public Instruction and no super-divinity of an Educa- ' 
tion Member to interest himself In the nature, scppCj, and, efficiency of the 
instruction imparted by the village-teacher. The elaborate centralised tomfoolery 
that now prevails in primary education has come as a blight and a curse, 
and the bureaucracy is altogether unable to grasp the fact. The notion of that 
estimable Englishman who told his colleague that the British Government should 
make immediate provision for giving socks and boots to the people of India, 
at least to those who bore palanquins, has been given full play by the men who 
have shaped the policy of the' Government in regard to primary education. 
Under the old method of instruction along with reading, writing and arithmetic, 
moral aphorisms were ingrained in his mind with earliest recollections of school- 
a little more time spent in school and he grappled with the rules of grammar 
and committed to memorj’ stanzas, embodying admirable moral sentiments which 
,sunk deep in Ms heart. His future course depended on the status of his family. 
If he was an artisan he became at once an apprentice under his parent or guar- 
dian who observed him while he w'as at work. During all such minor services 
as might be entrusted to him he learned the art as he grew day by day. That 
was the system of technical instruction. If he were to be apprenticed to a 
physician, he had to be, in the first instance, practically a labourer and an 
1 attendant collecting and drying drugs, pounding them, and in fact learning 
I the art and scicnc^ step by step, from the lowest Intellectual grade. If he 
I wanted to study higher '"literature and was not trained by his own father, he 
1 Was left under the care of a teacher. The distinction he earned in after-life 
\as artisan, carpenter, architect, goldsmith, physician, scholar, commentator, or 
jauthor depended on lu^own aptitude and'exertion. ' 
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Thus the primary and the secondary course, the technical course and the 
higher scholastic course, were each different and formed parts of an ideal system 
of instruction. Ideal, because, apart from combining all the merits that a system 
of instruction ought to possess, it was free from two overpowering vices of the 
modern system — ^firstly, the preponderan ce of exami nations, and secondly, the 
cowersion jjfjtli^function of the teacher from that of a builder of character 
and compktt_majnhood into that of ^-mefc intellectual coach. In the in- 
digenous system of instruction the primary teacher was in the first place the 
person who moulded the character of the boy; the teacher had entire jurisdiction 
over the boy for what he did in school, at home, or abroad. The care of the boy 
was in fact entrusted to the teacher and so much so that, if the boy proved 
troublesome in any respect the teacher had only to be summoned and to call 
out the name of the boy to ensure instant obedience. The teacher realised his 
duty outside the school as much as inside It, and the parents of the boy recog- 
nised the teacher’s jurisdiction as CMxtensivc with the physical and mental 
activity of the boy and with liis moral inclinations as well. The teacher studied 
the boy, his ways, and his aptitude and his pronouncement was received by the 
parents with all the confidence and deference that an expert’s opinion com- 
mands today from a business firna.' The boy in fact grew under the eye of his 
teacher. Similarly, when he worked as an apprentice artisan or when he was study- 
ing the higher branches of any science, literature or art he was moulded in 
character and judgment by his teacher, with whom he often lived and to whom 
he often rendered personal services. If any object must be dear to mother, it 
is her son, and to an Indian mother her son is all her treasure on earth, the very 
apple of her eye, one with whose welfare her very heart-strings are bound up and 
her affection transcends all those dictates of philosophy to which she is usually 
•amenable. If a mother in India could frankly and with the utmost earnest- 
ness of spirit, say to a teacher that she had borne a son to be moulded or marred 
in character and culture by liim, that he ceased to be her child from the time 
the teacher took possession of him — and nothing was more common in India 
than the expression of such a sentiment — then one can easily comprehend how 
the teacher in former times became in India a jjarf aitd parcel of the family and 
ho^v not sipi-ply the tuition of the boy but the boy himself, was entrusted to 
his care. On the other hand in the present system of education one need hardly 
notice how thoroughly the teacher has been disestaWished from his function 
as a builder of character and relegated to the position of an instructor jadthin 
the^chool, with no concern whatever in the moral^and cmotionaj^d^yj^pnient 
ofethe-pupiLv The teacher would resent the idea that there is anything remiss 
on his part in not having a care for the boy outside the school, while the boy 
himself is now prepared to turn round on the teacher and ask him what he means 
by calling him to look for what took place outside the pale of the school. The 
change from status to contract which has taken place in every other department 
since the establishment of the British Government has operated nowhere with 
more disastrous consequences than in the relation between pupil and master. 

The entire edifice of the system of education is founded upon ejuminatlonj 
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the student studies to pass, and the teacher teaches him to pass an examination; 
and we have the spectacle of hundreds of teachers of all ranks engaged in 
perfecting a system of hot-house growth, oppressive and artificial, blunting 
the intellect, enfeebling the mind, and in the end prostrating the man. One 
can conceive what a huge process of mental demoralisation and moral degrada- 
tion is involved, when the resources of the State and the available energy of all 
educational institutions in the country are devoted to such a purpose. If any- 
thing is calculated to convert a growing, developing and expanding mind into 
a mere mechanism adapted for a process of selection and rejection and retention 
of facts, it is a system of education in which examination is the be-all and 
end-all of a student’s career. 


Instead of assumlation, there is mere loading; instead of mental develop- 
ment, there Is a process of what is bound ultimately to prove mental enervation; 
instead of culture becoming the end, passing a test becomes the end; and finally, 
instead of a man whose mind has been fortified by the acquisition of valuable 
and well-assimilated knowledge, whose actions are the outcome of healthy emo- 
tions, rational convictions, and well-balanced judgment, we have a sorry speci- 
men of a passed candidate. Indian student life culminates in producing a vast 
majority of failed candidates, and a small minority of passed candidates; and 
the few exceptions superior to either class occur in spite of our system. The 
teacher does not influence the judgment, train the emotions, and build the 
character of the student, but undertakes to coach him for a test; and the whole- 
hearted aim^ of the student himself is in exceptional cases to get a pass as high 
as he can; it does not matter how low in most others. The strain imposed on 
him is tremendous, as the strain of all unnatural process is bound to be. Is it 
not a feat of intellectual acrobatics to pass off the appearance of knowledge for 
knowledge itself, and to be capable of doing this simultaneously with regard to 
a number of subjects, at the risk of being pronounced a failure in all, if he 
should fail in any one of them? What can be calculated to make the mecha- 
lusm of the mind more efSciently than this? If in this annual process of selec- 
tion and rejection of candidates a. large number must be permanently thrown 
out. what an amount of intellectual wreckage does the growing and accumulat- 
ing percentage of failures evidence? Apart from all other considerations, is it 
a healthy feature that thousands of young men should be permitted to go 
through hfe as educational failures? The present system is so deplorably consti- 
tuted that most of those who pass successfully become too soon in life victims 
0 t ® t ey ave gone through, in many cases leaving their parents im- 

povens c , an most of those who do not get through successfully believe 
that a stamp of failure has been put on them from which there is no escape 
so long educaaonal qualification counts for anything. Such is the system of 
the present yielding the minimum of benefit and the maximum of evi Cer- 
addeJ to I 1 knowledge has been expanded, new subjects have been 

opportunity has been created, a 
“ the domain of 

e are embodied in the syllabus of instruction. All these are 
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no doubt great benefits, but they could have been secured at much less costs and 
to far better advantage. If only British ministers had recognised the merits of 
the prevalent system of instruction before they so ruthlessly displaced it, a 
great deal of v^hat was good in it would have been preserved. Did they re- 
member that monuments and palaces, hill-forts and citadels, had been built long 
before the existence of an engineering college? Did they remember that so 
vast was the advance made in the study of astronomy and the methods of astro- 
nomical calculation that without any of the aids of a modern observatory, 
planetary movements and even meteorological events had been foretold with 
marvellous accuracj'-? Did they remember that the properties of drugs and 
minerals had been so thoroughly mastered and the preparation of salts so per- 
fected, as 'to excite the wonder of modern scientists — and that all this had been 
achieved without the aid of modern laboratorj'? In what branches of skilled 
workmanship was the Indian without eminent aptitude? What is becoming of 
all this knowledge, of all the shill and all the capacity which then was in 
existence in such abundance? Already we have become such strangers to our 
own inheritance that the monumental works of the past in every branch of 
science and art seem *to us as though they were the achievements of a nation we 
know not, whose descendants we seem not to be. For such a result the British 
Government is not a little answerable. Vandalism is the only word we can apply 
to the destructive work they have accomplished in constructing new systems. 
Those who, for Instance, swept off the indigenous system of primary education, 
hardly knowing what they were about, are still experimenting with the early 
boyhood of Indians. They were guilty of two capital errors of judgment; first, 
in believing that the British method, from the infant standard of instructions 
upward could be transplanted to India and second, in the name of efficiency in 
bringing even primary education under a centralised control. In fact the 
notion has taken possession of them that primary school teachers should be 
trained in the latest methods of German pedagogy for teaching infants. The 
Indian system, on the other hand, would have produced admirable results if only 
the Government had offered fiiianci.il support and entertained some respect for 
what had stood the test of time and would have been in a flourishing state 
today but for the blighting zeal of a centralising bureaucracy. A well-shaded 
choultry with an open space round it, a plentiful supply of sand for the children 
to trace the alphabet in, would be enough equipment and benches and chairs 
might altogether dis.appear in all primary schools. India is a poor country, 
but until yesterday with all its poverty it loved learning with such exclusive . 
passion that material comfort had little fascination for its people. The result 
of British administration, however, has been to raise the cost of ever>'thing that 
it has touched and even primary and secondary education has become prohibi- 
tively costly, and no one can now think of education except as a rich man’s 
privilege — Picture books, kindergarten toys, model gardens and excursion for 
object lessons may all be in the fitness of things in European countries but in 
India where the poverty of the people is overwhelming, the ancient method 
of instruction is tlie best and most substantially suited for the country. Further 
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the genius o£ the Indian people has been entirely different from that of the 
European nations. To multiply wants, to make a man endlessly dependent on 
external aid, to make three steps of one — such has been the trend of European 
civilisation. That is the spirit of industrialism; text-books, picture-books, 
, atlases, nay, even note-books are produced in a spirit of competition in the 
West, but it will be a sad plight for Indian primary education to be made 
an object of this spirit of industrialism. Tlie shortest and cheapest route to 
learning however thorny and rugged it may be, not a royal road with an avenue 
of trees, is the one that the Indian has been taught to prefer. Moreover, the 
Indian principle has been to teach first what is to last through life and to 
make it a part of a man’s individuality. Moral aphorisms and mathematical 
tables, following invocation to the All-ruling power, were amongst the earliest 
acquisitions of the Indian school-boy. Now his first introduction is to the 
picture of a striped Zebra which he comes to glorify in his childish fancy as an 
object of consequence in his school-going, and his first acquaintance with letters 
is bound up with associations with the palm-tree, the spider, and the crab. These 
he sees with his own eyes as they are, but when he sees them in his books as 
well, he believes that he is taught in the school to know them more intimately. 
He grows up with no seeds of moral dictates, religious humility, trust and 
faith, sown in his mind at this morning hour of his education. He is practi- 
cally led to begin his moral and mental development without any deeper founda- 
tion than the feeble excitement caused by the sight of picture maps and clay- 
models. This is all very well for a nation that has its faith embodied in a 
robust materialism and believes in curing by a spirit of magnificent social service, 
moral and social evils whose growth has been left unhindered and unhampered. 
For a people whose problem of life has never been identical with an acquisition 
of the comforts of the world or limited by the balance they may have in the 
bank or in the cash box, and with whom prevention rather than cure of evils, 
social and moral, has claimed prime consideration, the dawn of school life has 
always been associated with moral and religious notions rendered charming to 
the senses of the adolescent by a vivid manner of portrayal. The ideal schoolboy 
of the Hindus is one who insisted upon beginning his practice of the alphabet 
with the name of the God of his own choice, which method the imperious and 
self-glorifying king, his father, would not brook. He obtained relief from the 
parental tyranny by the deliverance of Providence, whose omnipresence he 
asserted, while the haughty father in supreme disdain denied it again, kicking 
a pillar and asking the boy whether his God, if omnipresent, was in that pillar. 
Thus denied and reviled, the God manifested Himself according to Hindu Puranic 
lore, as leonine man, justified the faith of the child, and rescued him from the 
tyranny of one who was at once his father and king — a religious tyrant and 
an infidel. Just as the Hindu boy began his alphabet by venerating the name 
of God, so also an author- as profound as Sushruta, one of the greatest Indian 
writers On anatomy and medicine, whose works will come as a surprise to 
Western scholars of the present day, or a grammarian like Panini, the per- 
fection of whose work is marvellous, would not begin his works without an 
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invocation. Thus the Hindu conception of life and the Hindu aim of existence 
are fundamentally different from those of European nations. They were im- 
parted to awakening childhood by associating secular knowledge with reverence 
to the supreme being, and later on in the career of the student by making 
the finite knowledge of man a narrow pathway from which to see glimpses 
of the domain of the unchanging and the eternal. Mundane existence in their 
view has been but a gift and an occasion for realising ulterior truths by acting 
upon which the Hindu strove and even now strives to obtain final bliss. What- 
ever may befall the schoolboy as he grows up, whatever doubts may assail him, 
however scornful of undemonstrable sentiments and beliefs he may grow to be, 
the time when he begins to go to school is the time for him to learn reverence 
and to imbibe in his earliest sayings and repetitions the dictates of good conduct. 
Our British rulers are not, of course, opposed to any of these things, but the 
scheme of primary education which they have devised is such that there is 
absolutely no scope for the national system to prevail. They should be con- 
vinced sooner rather than later of the fact that they .cannot make India a part of 
Europe, and that the best thing they can do is to help India along its own line of 
development, and not to try to transform it, a process which can only end by 
mutilating it. The education of children is almost like the cultivation of the 
soil, which is bound up with the physical features and meteorological condi- 
tions of the tract of the country wherein the cultivable area lies. To utilise 
the western system of instruction in the very earliest stages of childhood is not 
only to begin by giving a wholly wrong outlook, but to deprive the child of 
what it may fail in most cases to regain in later life. In spite of all these years 
of mistake, there is still time enough for the Government to retrace its steps 
and to release primary education in this country from the trammels of a Western 
outfit, from the tyranny of a foreign method, and from the essential unpro- 
’ductiveness of making early education a process of feeding the supposed fancies 
of the child, not according to the genius of his own race, but in keeping with 
that of another. Above all the certain contingency of gradually but inevit- 
ably m.aking primary education as costly as it is in the United Kingdom, is to be 
dreaded as a curse in the disguise of a boon. To place it under the withering 
control of a centralised Department with a radiating staff of Indlanj Provin- 
cial, and upper subordinate and lower services is to let in the scorching heat 
of a departmental divinity from one of the many solar systems of the Indian 
Bureaucracy. To release primary education from the bondage of centralised 
control, and to free it from its western habiliments is to restore to the nation 
its own children. We do not want the Western quality and the Western stand- 
ard of costliness, in the primary school at any rate. Let the Western method 
and manner begin from the sccondaiy^ course, and to a fuller extent from the 
high school course, and have free play in the collegiate curriculum. Let the 
nation have the privilege and the responsibility, the right and the obligation, of 
laying tlie foundations of education as the genius of the race demands and the 
means of the people will permit. Let no child be denied education because the 
Western trappings in which it is to be clothed arc so costly that all the children 
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cannot afford it. To an Indian, it is the substance and not the manner of 
giving which is important; let England by all means have for herself the Western 
method of teaching the alphabet and the numbers, but let India be allowed its 
immemorial method so far as the system of Inculcating early moral lessons and 
of strengthening the faculties of the mind is concerned. After this is accom- 
plished let the Director and his abundant and fast-increasing staff of Inspec- 
tors, Assistant Inspectors, Sub-assistants, inspecting school-masters, and any others 
who may be in store for a service-ridden country like India, assume charge of 
the education of the boy. But in the first instance, at the softest, tenderest, 
and most impressionable period of existence, let the community itself perform 
the ceremony of initiating the child’s education. The primary school, is in fact 
a portion of the home; it is not even a neighbouring house as is the secondary 
school, and not a place of migration as the college; in literal truth, the begin- 
ning of a boy’s education is a sacrament of Hindu life. It is an actual ceremony 
of initiation with appropriate hymns which today, through the all-pervading 
fascination of Western ideals, is being allowed by men of modern education to 
fall into disuse. This sacred custom has been wrenched from its ancient setting 
and cast aside to make room for Western methods totally unsuitable to Eastern 
conditions and for which the people also have to pay. As if "all this were not 
sufficient, the expenditure on this score is made an obstacle in the way of 
free elementar)' education. 

A period of renaissance must therefore be inaugurated for primary educa- 
tion. The old indigenous methods should be rehabilitated, free from the stifling 
control of a centralised department. Village Panchayats, Taluk and Municipal 
Boards, must have complete control of primary education. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, arithmetical tables, moral aphorisms, easy poetical compositions, 
elements of vernacular grammar, domestic hygiene, and brief outlines of Indian 
geography and history, all in the vernacular should form the course of study in 
the whole primary course. These subjects may be spread over a period of six 
years. There should be no examination whatever during the first three years 
of the course, and the boy should grow up merely learning and developing his 
infant faculties of attention and acquisition. At the end of the fourth year 
there should be an examination merely to detect the deficiencies of each boy, so 
that the teacher may devote special attention to them, but not for purposes of 
promotion. The result of the final examination at the end of the last year of 
the course should be set forth in the certificate, without any classification of 
"Pass” and "Failure”, simply for the purpose of giving an idea of the boy’s pro- 
ficiency. The result of these proposals will be to ensure a systematic spread 
of primary education with provision for its being made free, if local bodies are 
disposed to co-operate with the Imperial Government and to rely upon a scheme 
of efficient persuasion. In the next place, the method and course of instruc- 
tion in the primary schools must be such as will enable the boy to retain what 
he acquires practically for the whole of his life-time. If parents of boys should 
be desirous of having them taught the rudiments of Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic, 
provision may be made in the latter half of the primary course so that no boy 
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need', grow up without an elementary knowledge of a classical language or of a 
sacred language, which embodies the scriptural literature of his religion. By 
the time that a boy enters upon or completes his twelfth year he will have 
run through a profitable course of study in the vernacular, which will be an 
excellent, foundation as well as a substantial acquisition even if he cannot pursue 
his scholastic education any further. For such a course of study, the state 
should be prepared to aid the local bodies to the extent of from 40 to 50 per 
cent of the total cost and these schools may be separately' designated by the 
name of Local Free Elementary Schools, to convey the notion that they are 
free and under local management. As these schools multiply in number, the 
existing primary schools which charge fees will gradually diminish and dis- 
appear, together with the method and course of instruction pursued therein. 

V — ^Place of Toys in Child Education in India 
By S. N. Shrivastavya, B.A., L.T. 

Cetifr/tJ Hhidn High School, Be»cres 

The ideas with regard to the education of children and boys change in 
different ages, and the most remarkable change in modern education is an increas- 
ing respect for individual child. We believe now that every child that is born 
is equally fit for all education and requires time and guidance to grow and 
unfold. 

When we talk about things that are mere trifles we compare them with toys, 
and' say that they are as trifling as toys. We do so from our point of view. 
Toys may be like trifles to us though they should not be considered as such for 
they help us in educating our children, and demonstrate to them those things 
and phenomena — although in miniature — which we cannot make them under- 
stand at that age in any other way. Toy's are not trifles for children. They love 
them more than we love our own belongings. We may not feel so sorry at the 
loss of one of our things as they will by the breakage of a single toy. The 
growing child is keen to know about the world around it and finds some sort 
of satisfaction when it receives such information through toys. Toys are as 
necessary In child education as apparatus in the Scientific laboratory. 

Toys were a source of infant and child education even in the dark period 
of India. And the reason is not far to seek. It is because infants and children 
are naturally inclined towards them as the objects of their interest and a source of 
attraction. 

The child from his birth till he is three years old is a blind follower influenced 
by the stimulation of the instincts and the customs of society. There are senses 
but they are y'et to be developed. Shortly after the mother gives a small toy 
(generally a wooden one) to the baby, the first few attempts on the part of the 
baby to hold it firmly fail. The mother gives it to him again and again. She 
seldom gets disappointed like some of us when our attempts in the class rooms 
are unsuccessful. The baby gradually begins to hold the toy. He then wants 
to hear sweet songs and times. He is presented with a gift of Jhunjhuna (a 
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toy witli a liandle giving a jingling sound when jerked) . He shakes his hand 
from side to side and enjoys the sound that is produced by the toy. The child 
cries if there is some sudden loud or rougK noise made by a fall of utensils or 
furniture or a joint barking of two or three dogs, but as soon as some musical or 
jingling sound is made by the mother or nurse he soon gets pacified. 

There are stuffed birds made of cloth which liang down from the ceiling of the 
room or from the top of the swing. The baby moves his eyes along with the 
swing of these birds which are pushed lightly by the mother and e.^presscs his 
joy by quicker jerks of the tiny hands and feet and more particularly by 
the sweet smiles and the movement of the lips expressive of sending a holy 
message of happiness to us. Sometimes the baby fixes his eyes at the burning 
lamp, weeps at its absence, delights again at its presence like a moth. The 
child mimics the movements of the mother’s lips when she talks to him indicating 
thereby his efforts to speak and showing inability to do so as yet. 

Virst Year — Gradually the child picks up a word or two and this is the 
time when the child likes to have toys like a whistle and produce sound by 
pressing or blowing them. Musical instruments such as Harmonium, Flute 
and Sarangi are very attractive. In the beginning the child speaks out only 
nouns and then sentences without verbs and prepositions. Sometimes he feels 
shy when he cannot pronounce words like his parents even after two or three 
attempts. 

Second Year — When the child can stand erect but cannot walli well, he 
learns to do so with the aid of mother’s fingers, kerchief or clothes and tries 
to walk along with her. In some houses a support which has two wheels behind 
and one in front, is given which moves forward by the slightest push of the 
child. By and by the child begins to walk and takes delight in making the 
three-wheeled support run from one corner of the house to another. He likes to 
go out in perambulator as well sometimes, along with his elder brother or 
sister. 

When the child can walk well he sometimes holds a piece of bamboo or walk- 
ing stick, keeps it between its two legs — just like a horseman, takes a small whip in 
his hand and begins to give strokes to his horse in right earnest. This is in 
imitation of what he sees in the bazar or in the neighbourhood of his own house. 
The child sometimes accompanies his father, brother and sister when they go to 
the market to make purchases. He tries to do all that his father, and other 
members of the house do. Tliis is a clear indication that the imitation instinct 
of the child is developing rapidly. In the market the child insists on having a 
stick, boots, socks, etc., just like those of his father. He wants a toy of clay 
or celluloid representing a boy sitting because he has seen other children seated 
like that. He does not know it is a lifeless thing. When he takes it homo his 
toy must sleep, eat and play with him. The mother has to get a shirt and a 
pyjama and a cap made for his toy which receives slaps as well when he disobeys 
the orders of his little master. The child enjoys the company of his toy even 
when he is alone. 

The little girl Insists on having sarie, brooches, combs, looking glass, earrings, 
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etc., like tliose wliich her mother has. At one time she will play the part of a 
bride and a few hours after she will become a housewife and again the grandam 
of the house of her dolls, and so on. She asks her mother or elder sisters '^o make 
dolls and purchase miniature utensils of brass, iron or clay for her. "When 
her mother prepares food for the family she at once goes there and offers her 
services for doing so, and sometimes works on her small apparatus and prepares 
— though not always successfully — ^various dishes, and takes delight in distri- 
buting them to all the members of the house. 

Then comes a period of rapid physical development of the child. The child 
can speak well and expresses his ideas quite clearly. The body and the limbs 
require some sort of activity. This is a dangerous period rather. The child 
takes delight in running, dancing, playing outside the house, shifting the place 
of household furniture, running errands, etc. The child listens to stories and 
specially those in which there are feats of bravery, wonder, and laughter. He 
can very seldom remain quiet. He will perhaps begin to dose when he tries 
to do so. Action songs are very much liked bj' him at this stage, and educa- 
tion through them will be most successful. If his activities are not guided from 
this time he will begin to play all sorts of mischief. When he hears a sound of 
drum, flute or any other musical instruments he runs straight to hear and see it, 
leaving everything behind as it is. He likes to play on them himself, while 
during infancy he wanted to hear them only. 

The toys of infancy and childhood help the child to unfold his own in- 
dividuality which is in the form of a seed. The teachers are helpers and guides 
and their help is more necessary in early days than what it is when the child 
has become a boy of eight. 

In order to have 'Suitable environment’ an ideal Toy House is to be made 
and equipped with the objects proportioned to the. size and the strength of the 
child. Light furniture that he can carry about, low pegs which his arms can 
reach, doors that he can open and shut readily, basins so small that the child 
is strong enough to empty them, etc., and in these the child — ^by daily use — 
will gradually perfect his movements without fatigue under the guidance of his 
instincts. 

We are not very poor in toys which we can make use of. They arc educa- 
tive and can help the cliild in his future vocation and stimulate self-activity and 
thinking. We can divide toys under following heads according to the material 
from which they are made: — (I) Toys made of cloth; (2) Toys made of clay; 
(3) Toys made of wood; (4) Toys made of brass or iron; (5) Toys made ol 
paper; (6) Toys made of nibber; (7) Toys made of sugar; (8) Toys made of 
celluloid. 

Toys made of Clolb : — ^Undcr this head come tliosc stuffed birds which hant 
down from the ceiling or from the top of the swing which I have already referred 
to. These give training to the eye and also associate the newly born child 
with the new world he h.is entered. 

When the child can sic and utter a few words he receives the gift of the 
doll. Although both boj-s and girls take delight in playing wjth them, they 
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appeal more to tlic girls because sbe remains mostly indoors and associates herself 
with the life in the house. 

Toys made of Clay: — These arc perhaps the cheapest and are sold in ’fairs. 
They represent scenes of hurnan, animal and plant lives. They reach almost every’ 
house in India. There is no mother wdio returns to her house from a fair 
■without buying a toy for her baby. Some of these arc of religious value also. 
They are very effective and useful in the education of our Indian children. 
Luckno’w toys arc more realistic in this respect than the toys of any other city 
in India. , 

Toys made of China clay tvere formerly imported from Japan and China, 
but no'w we can get toys made in India. The Gu'alior State Works and Benares 
Hindu University are trj'ing their best to bring out toys approaching Nature. 
They arc gradually succeeding in their efforts. Some of us must have seen 
such toys in the School Museum of the Conference. 

Toys math of Woorf; — ^With only a fetv exceptions they are made in India 
Rangoon, Bangalore, Jullundhar, Jaipur and Benares arc famous for them. Tlicy 
are also a great factor in the education of our children. Tops, Chakais, Tipcats, 
- Dibbis, Bills, and Phirkis are very common. In this connection may be men- 
tioned, Mr. Devi Dutt Sharma of Bhowali, who has introduced sets of wooden pieces 
based on kindergarten methods with the help of which we can teach language and 
mathematics very easily. Though the cheaper toys under this head are ’as realistic 
as toys made of clay or celluloid still they arc often given as presents to children 
by elderly women specially when they return from pilgrimages. Such purchases 
are very largely made at Benares and Hardwar. 

Toys made of Brass and other Metals: — \fT)istles for boys and a set of 
miniature utensils for girls are common under this head. The girls learn how 
to h.tndle the bigger utensils without any serious effort on their part. This 
is one of the best examples of education through play. Mjniature' charkhas 
are also sold these days and arc used in many houses. Wire puzzles arc some- 
times seen in the hands of boys and these prepare them for more serious puzzles 
in their future life. 

Toys which arc received from Japan and Germany such as horizontal bars, 
motor-cars, ships and other models worked -by spring are Ycry common. We 
almost daily see them painted with beautiful colours and kept in the shop of 
general merchants in the market. Baby cycles and horses are also found in some 
quarters and impart much education. 

The toy athelete of the Japanese horizontal bar gives a model of the move- 
ments of the body while taking exercise on the instrument. A toy railway 
train running on the lines solves the mystery of the real locomotive. 

Toys made of Paper: — Among these the most common are the boat, the 
flower pots, Jhunjhunas, and the kites. Fans, aeroplanes, 'boy moving hands with 
the pull of the thread, birds and chairs come next. With the exception of a 
few we can make use of all for our educational purposes. Some of these are sold 
in the market throughout the year, some are made 'by' --elder 'brothers und sisters 
<at home, and the rest are sold '.in fairs. 
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Toys made of Rithber : — Japanese rubber toys, especially balls and dolls (with 
whistles) are very common. 

Toys made of Sugar : — ^These are perhaps more common in the United Pro- 
vinces than in any other. They are generally sold on the occasion of the Dewali 
festival. There are chillies, cardamoms, and dry fruits made of sugar, which 
are sold in some of the cities and children like them very much. Tliey do not 
play any serious part in education. 

Toys made of Celhcloid : — ^These are very realistic and can be more effectively 
used in education. They are mostly imported from Germany, Japan and England. 

Self-expression and thinking can best be developed through toys and educa- 
tion through toys is very effective and sound even in India. What is needed is 
co-ordination. Institutions which teach through toys are few in number 
and at the same time expensive for the average Indian boy. Hence we have to 
select toys that are attractive, amusing, educative and at the same time economical. 

We should give suggestions v/ith definite schemes to the Heads of educational 
departments of our provinces and Municipal and District Boards and form com- 
mittees to work in this connection. We have also to encourage those who 
invent or manufacture new educational toj'S, or apply the principles in their 
schools. 


in— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
I — Japan 

Elementary education^ in ^ Japan _is compulsor)' and has undergone many 
■ changes in its system since the beginning of the era of Meiji. In the Imperial 
Ordinance relating to Elementary Schools the object of such schools is defined as 
follov/s: — "Elementary schools are designed to give children the rudiments of 
moral education specially adapted to make of them good members of the com- 
munity, together with such general knowledge and skill as are necessary for the 
practical duties of life — due attention being paid to their bodily development." 

According to the existing s)'stem of compulsory education all children from 
six to fourteen years of age are called school-age childrciij and those who exercise 
parental authority over them or their legal guardians (called guardians of school- 
age children) are bound to send them to ordinary elementary schools established 
by the cities, tov.ms or , villages until they complete the course. They can 
likewise discharge their duty by sending the children to schools established by 
jhc Government, prefectures or by private individuals, recognized as equal to 
those established by cities, towns or villages. One who is responsible for a child 
is only exempted from the obligation to send it to school when it is unfit for 
stuoy owing to physical or mental deficiency, or when he is unable to do so by 
reason of extreme poverty. There is, moreover, a provision which requires the 
employers of school-age children to sec that the work they impose docs not'interferc 
svith their going to school. By a law recently passed concerning the minimum 
age of factory labour, the employment of school-age children not attending 
schools has been prohibited. 
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Although the duties imposed on fathers relating to compulsorj’’ education 
in Japan arc hcavj' and strict, yet the public are so eager to educate their young 
that no complaint has ever been heard against them. On the contrary, there 
arc growing numbers of people who urge the extension of the period of obligatory 
attendance. Very few parents are too poor to send their children to school, and 
the prefectures render assistance to such people out of funds which they hold 
for that purpose. These funds were created with an Imperial donation as their 
basis, and a sum of money is yearly laid by for their maintenance. Moreover, 
several charitable organizations undertake to help poor people in sending their 
children to school. Such being the case no difficulty whatever is experienced in 
carr)'mg out the provisions relating to compulsorj’’ education. 

Since the school-age children are to be sent to ordinary elementary schools, 
the establishment of such schools must keep pace with the enforcement of com- 
pulsory education of school-age children. The responsibility of establishing 
ordinarj' elementary schools is placed upon cities, towns and villages, and they are 
making heroic efforts to respond to this call' and maintain the schools. At the 
same time, special provisions permit that the Stare Treasury may bear part of the 
expense, and the diffusion of elementary school education in Japan is all but ideal. 
Investigations made in March 1928 showed that there were 25,549 schools in 
which both the ordinary elementarj' course and the higher elementary course 
were given. 

Under the circumstances stated above, the number of the school-agc children 
attending schools has maintained the rate of 98 per cent for the past five years 
and the latest rate has even exceeded 99 per cent. 

The elementary schools in Japan are divided into two grades: ordinary and 
higher elementary schools. The former admit children who enter schools for 
the first time and their course extends over six years. The latter are for those 
who have completed the former and they are of two or three j’cars’ course. The 
subjects taught in elementarj' schools are; morals, Japanese language, arithmetic, 
Japanese history, geography, science, drawing, singing, sewing and gymnastics. 
In higher elementary schools, one or more of the subjects: manual training, agri- 
culture, commerce and domestic science, are taught in addition to the subjects 
named above, and if local circumstances make it advisable, manual training in 
ordinary elementary schools, and drawing, foreign language and other useful 
subjects in higher elementary schools, may also be taught. 

An elementary school may comprise both the ordinary and the higher ele- 
mentary school course. Such a school is called an ordinary and higher clemcnta^. 
school. Moreover, an elementarj' school, cither ordinary or higher, maji- equip 
itself with a supplementary course of not more than two years. 

Under the present sj’Stcm of compulsory education in Japan a father’s res- 
ponsibilitj’ ends 'when he has sent the child to an ordinarj' elemcnt.iry school 
until it 'h.as completed the course. Since the course only extends over six j'cars, 
the sj'stcm is not satisfactory in the existing condition of the country. This 
is why many cities, towns and villages establish ordinarj’’ and higher elementary 
schools, or higher elementary schools. For the same reason many technical 
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continuation schools are established for the purpose of admitting those who have 
finished ordinary elementary schools and giving them such education as may be 
of use in various trades for a period of four or five years. In view of great 
usefulness of these schools the Government is giving help and encouragement for 
their further development. 

(Dcpartmctii of Edncathti) 

II — Hongkong 

The twelve primary schools fall into two groups — ^four mixed schools being 
preparatory for the Central British School, which has no primary department, and 
eight “District” and lower grade schools, one of which us a school for Indians 
where Urdu takes the place of Chinese. Tliere is a large* number of unaided 
Vernacular schools v/hose utility is doubtful. 

{Department of Education) 

III — ^Dutch East Indies 

At the primary schools the teaching is done either in a native language or in 
Dutch: 

A — In Native Language. 

Besides the “Village Schools” (with 3 years’ study) which are more specially 
intended as schools for a rural population and who do not need or desire a more 
elaborate education, there are five years primary schools (Standard ScJtools) in 
the centres of Commerce and Industry', which have to be considered as the 
standard of primary teaching for the native population, a standard which, for 
the greater masses of rural population, however, is still too extensive. In 15>28 
a sixth class has been added to about 20 of these schools. Those who have 
finished the Village Schools, can receive further education at the schools for 
Continued Education, which goes almost as far as that in the complete Standard 
School. 

Diagram of Primary Education in a Native Language 



Village Schools 

Number of Schools: 14,860 
Number of Pupils: 1,109,165 


Standard Schools {the Continuation 
Schools inch) 

Number of Schools: 2,751 
Number of Pupils: 403,923 


(The figures show the status of December 31, 1928) 
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B—ln the Dutch Language. 

This class of Schools includes in the first place the European Primary' School, 
which gives practically the same teaching as the Primary Schools in Holland. 
The Dutch-Native and Dutch-Chinese Schools have been established in accord- 
ance with this model. These three schools are seven years • schools, . often with a 
preparatory class, taught by Kindergarten Teachers. 

The Dutch-Native School, principally intended for native children from, 
parents, who, by their position, origin, wealth and education, stand, out among 
the native population, did not succeed in maintaining its original character. 
Most of the pupils of ,the Dutch-Native schools now-a-days no longer- belong 
to this category of the population. More democratic ideas and the enormous 
demand for this kind of school teaching, which gives a good knowledge of Dutch; 
have broken the limits originally outlined. 

A fourth important type of school belonging to this group is the "Link” 
school. This school forms the link between the schools with a native language 
and those with the Dutch language as a medium. 

DIAGRAM. 

'With a Native Language- With the Dutch Language 



Remarks: — ^P=Preparatory class — Number 

Number of- Pupils, visiting a Primary School with the 
Dutch Language as medium 

Europeans . . . . . . . . . . . . 37,599 

Natives .. .. .. .. .. .. 81,281 

Chinese 27,395 

Total .. 146 , 27 , 5 , 


(Department of Education) 
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IV— Siam 

There is a Compulsory Primary (Prathom) Course of; 

(a) Five years which comprises three years’ general education and two 
years of general education combined with training in some trade or handicraft 
(vocational instruction) suitable to the District in which the school is situated. 
This is the compulsory minimum course according to the Primary Education 
ActB. E. 2464 (a.d. 1921). 

{b) Three years only for boys intending to proceed to the secondar)' 
(Madhyom) Schools. 

Under the abovementioned Act, the beginning of the school age is fixed at 7, 
with the proviso that, should local conditions render it necessary and advisable, 
this limit may be raised. The leaving age is fixed at 14, but, power is given 
to require scholars over 14, who have not attained a reasonable efficiency in 
reading and writing Siamese, to remain at school for a further period, in order 
to reach the required minimum standard. 

{Department of Education) 

V — Ceylon 

In the primary schools the course of instruction lasts usually six years, and 
in the elementary schools ten years. The time table of the ordinary day school, 
excluding the infant department, covers a period of about 5 hours. Realizing the 
value of including the fresh hours of the morning in the first session of the day, 
many schools have elected an earlier opening hour with the best possible results. 
In many cases the synchronizing, as far as possible, of the school day with the 
official day, has relieved parents of the additional cost of transport. In the 
wilder parts of the island, a wholesome fear of elephants, bears, and leopards 
militates against very early hours of school. Not until the sun has risen fairly 
high In the heavens are the village paths safe for young children. Many schools, 
.and especially the Vernacular schools, work in one continuous session of J hours, 
relieved by a single short Interval of about fifteen minutes. The single session 
schools to which pupils travel long distances on foot present a problem which 
should not be regarded as insoluble. Unless careful arrangements are made for 
individual cases, the long interval in such schools merely lengthens the waiting 
period for the next meal. 

{Department of Education) 

VI— Syria 

During the ten years m which the French Mandate has been operating 
Primary Education has not been thoroughly organised. A comparatively small 
number of schools have been opened by different states, but funds have been 
employed largely for subsidising clerical schools and controlling education, rather 
than for building up a national .system of education. Syrie and the Republique 
Libanajsc luxe started state systems of examinations, which will nt least set a 
st.ind.trd for primary work from now on. 

. {^resident, American University) 
3S 
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VII — Palestine 

The Elementary Stage is of seven years. The lowest class is styled “pre- 
paratory”; the remaining classes are numbered from one to sis in ascending order. 
The elementary period of school life is considered ideally to range from about 
age 6+ to about age 14 — . No fees arc charged for elementary education in 
Government schools. Town elementary schools for Arab pupils are increasing 
in size and numbers. The subjects of study are as follows: Arabic Language 
and Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geography and History, Nature Study, Hygiene, 
Science, Drawing, Manual Work, Geometry, English and Penmanship, English 
Translation, Religion and Physical Training. 

In the General and Misrachi schools no differentiation is made in the course 
of study for rural and urban communities. About three-fourths of the pupils 
are in the cities. The course of study is developed for cities and the ungraded 
rural schools do as well as they can in meeting the requirements. The Labour 
Schools have no fixed curriculum but attempt to meet the requirements of the 
General course of study as far as study subjects are concerned. In addition 
they emphasize work, particularly agriculture as an educational element. In 
several of the Labour Schools, the school day of eight hours is equally divided 
between work and study. Tlie Misrachi have not formulated an official pro- 
gram as yet. They attempt to give the minimum essentials of a secular educa- 
tion and emphasize the classical literature of the Bible and Talmud, Hie ofiScial 
course of study for General Schools are Bible, Hebrew, Misbna, Moledetb, Geo- 
graphy, Nature Study, History, Arithmetic, Drawing, etc., Singing, Gardening, 
Calisthenics and English. A typical course of study for Ivlisrachi Schools consists 
of Prayers, Bible, Ceremonies and Ritual, Misbna, Talmud, Hebrew, Moledetb, 
Geography, Nature Study, History, Arithmetic, Calisthenics, Singing, Drawing 
and English. In recent years there have been curtailments of several hours m 
each program for the sake of economy. 

Thanks to the Hebrew publishing firms of Palestine, there is no longer that 
dearth of text-books and children’s reading matter which was felt until quite 
recently. Within the last few years many books and periodicals have been 
Issued at low prices, and such publications are continually on the increase. 

{Govt, and Zionist Departments of Education) 

Vm— Egypt 

In Primary Schools boys are admitted at the age of seven to ten. Before 
admittance boys and girls should pass an Entrance Examination in Reading, 
Writing and Arithmetic. The primary education course is of four years, at the 
end of which the pupils sit for the Primary Education Leaving Examination. 

(M. BJfaat) 

IX — Union of South Africa 

Primary Education consists of two sub-standards plus six years’ further 
schooling. Pupils usually spend about 18 months in the sub-standards where 
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they learn the 3 R’s and are taught a little Kindergarten -work. The average age 
of pupils' in Std. I is about 9J4 and the average age in Std. VI (i.e. the last 
year of the Primary School) is about 14)4. Besides the two official languages 
(English and Afrikaans) the children study Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
Music, Pliysical Culture, Hygiene, Nature Study, some handwork and religious 
instruction. The handwork is not of a vocational nature though in the rural 
schools the children take Agriculture in connection with their Nature Study. 

The Compulsory Education limits are different in the different Provinces 
though in general one may say that all European children are compelled by law 
to attend school between 7 years and 16 years unless they have passed Std. VI 
or are in regular employment. In most schools children are permitted to begin 
school at 6 years. The Cape Province has recently instituted Compulsory Edu- 
cation up to IS years irrespective of the school standard reached. 

(Department of Edneation) 


X — ^Transvaal 

The subjects of instruction for primary schools for white children are Bible, 
History, English, Afrikaans, Singing, Health and Physical training, History, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Nature Study (or Science), Drawing, Manual Training, 
Manual Occupation for Junior classes. 

(Department of Edneation) 
XI — Cape of Good Hope 

Free education is given up to and including Standard VI. Pupils who do not 
succeed in passing Standard VI are advised to enter employment or to take some 
course of specific vocational training. The prospective extension of the standard 
of free education and the generally desired extension of the limits of compul- 
sion are matters of vital importance to the province. Economic and educational 
problems are inseparably cormected, and it has become an imperative necessity 
to counteract the insidious evils of "poor whiteism” and to protect the rising 
generation against the competition of unsldlled and cheap labour on a scale which 
is economically destructive. But the problem should be looked at from the 
idealistic point of view. In the Cape Province, throughout the Union of South 
Africa, across the borders to the heart of Africa, there are millions of natives 
who have grown up and are still growing up in complete ignorance; they are 
waiting and often begging for light, for guidance, and for that measure of 
education which will fit them not only to become labourers, but also to be human 
beings v/ho may have their due share in carrying out the Divine plan regarding 
mankind. The white man in Africa has a great but glorious responsibility. Only 
when the truth of this statement is grasped it will be realised that high standard 
of education for -the European in this country is a pressing need, and that the 
means that are adopted for the realisation of this ideal should be raised above 
the sordid plane of party politics and elevated to the fulfilment of a broadly 
national and human calling. 
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The number of primary schools is about 2,200 and is botind to increase in 
the near future. 

The question of the re-organisation of schools is an important one and will 
of necessity be accompanied by changes in the curriculum. A handbook of 
suggestions for teachers employed in primary schools for European pupils has 
been published in a volume of 313 pages. 

A ver}’- appreciable advance in the number of Coloured- schools and in the 
Coloured enrolment was recorded in the Superintendent-General’s report for the 
two-year period 1927 and 1928, over a nine-year period starting from 1919. In 
1919 the number of Coloured schools stood at 396 and the Coloured enrolment 
at 37,823, as compared with S52 schools and 64,173 pupils in 1928. Tlie 
statistics for the third quarter of 1929 show a further numerical advance to 584 
schools and 67,364 pupils. Thus, in the short period of ten years the number of 
Coloured schools has increased by 188 and the Coloured enrolment has increased 
by 30,741 and has almost doubled itself. 

One of the outstanding features of the present position of Native education 
in the Province is the fact that very large numbers of Native children do not at 
present obtain any school education whatever. Though the Cape has admittedly 
done more for the provision of educational facilities for Natives than any other 
Province of the Union, there are still, on a conservative estimate, at least 130,000 
Native children of school-going age in this Province who do not attend any 
school. If wc are sincere in our belief that ignorance is a peculiar danger to the 
South African Native at the present stage of his History, and that education 
is likely to help him to be a useful citizen of the country, it is certain that 
the prospect of a very great extension of educational facilities for Natives must 
be faced. 

The Primary School Course of European schools includes the following 
subjects: Religious Instruction and Moral Training, Language (Reading, Re- 
citation, Writing, Spelling, Composition and Grammar), Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, Nature Study, Singing, Drawing, Manual Training (Needlework, 
Woodwork, Cardboard Modelling), Physical Training, Cookery, Hygiene. 

The Primary School Course for Coloured schools includes the following 
subjects: — ^Religious and Moral Instruction, Language (Reading, Recitation, Spel- 
ling, Writing, Composition and Grammar), Arithmetic, Manual and Industrial 
Training, Geography and Nature Study, History, Singing, Hygiene, Drill and 
Games, Drawing. 

Tlie Primary School Course of Native Schools includes the following sub- 
jects; — Religious and Moral Instruction, Language (A Native language — ^Xosa, 
Chwana or Suto — and one of the Official Languages, including Reading, Recita- 
tion, Spelling, Writing, Composition and Grammar),' Arithmetic, Manual and 
Industrial Training, Geography and Nature Study, History, Singing, Hygiene, 
Drill and Games, Drawing (optional). 


{Dcparlmenl of Edncathti) 
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XII— Fiji 

The Colonial Sugar Refining Company has three primary schools for European 
children at Lautoka, Nausori, and Labasa. The Rarawi School was taken over 
from this company in 1919 and is very popular. There is a newly opened 
European school at Korovou. 

The total number of half-caste children in the Colony is about 900, and of 
these more than half are receiving primary education. 

There are 7 Government schools, 33 assisted schools and 39 others for 
Fijians. The majority of assisted schools have at least one European teacher 
on the staff and a satisfactory standard is maintained. In Vernacular schools, 
little progress is made owing to the lack of a suitable syllabus and the lack of 
trained teachers. There are more than forty boarding schools for Fijians mostly 
under the management of Missions. 

There are 2 Government schools and 38 assisted schools for Indians. There 
are 28 other schools, all under private Mission management. 

The present position of Indian education is that about 4,300 children are 
attending some kind of school. 

It is now the Government’s policy to organise and direct the effort of the 
Indians in the provision for further schools and in their control of existing schools. 
Without some outside organisation the schools that may be established will 
continue to be founded on sectarian or racial lines of division and more or less 
of competition. They are very unlikely to be efficient and they are generally 
more costly than larger grouped and well-managed schools. It seems wise there- 
fore to pursue steadily and systematically the plan frequently advocated, and 
generally approved of constituting Indian districts with district committees 
partly official and partly representative and that rates be prescribed to raise the 
amount needed year by year. 

{Department of Education) 

XIII— China 


China imparts an elementary education of 6 years and is soon going to have 
compulsory education. There are nine millions of pupils in elementary schools 
today and the Government spends 300 million dollars every year for the purpose. 

(Mr. K. M. Wong) 

XIV — ^Burma 


There is a 4 years’ primary education course in Burma and in the near 
future it is going to be compulsory. 

{Miss R. P. Paul) 

XY— India 


In India the chief problem in primary education is not so much of im- 
proving the efficiency of schools as of the advancement of opportunities of 
education. 


(Mr. I. N. Gurtu) 
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XVI— Persia 

The Primary School has a course of six years. The Child enters the school at 
the age of six and leaves it at thirteen. The curriculum consists of Persian, 
Dictation, Arithmetic, Religion, Quran, Calligraphy, Geography, Physical Train- 
ing and Games, Historjf, Figures relating to Weight and Money, Geometr}', 
Arabic, Persian Grammar, Moral teaching, Hygiene, General Knowledge and 
Civics. The text-books contain lessons on ethics and patriotism but the idea of 
freedom and vote is impressed from the very beginning. 

{Mahesh Prasad, Alivi Fazil) 
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RURAL EDUCATION SECTION 

December 29, 1930. 11 A.M. (Kashi Naresh Hall) 

December 30, 1930. 8 a.m. (Kashi Naresh Hall) 

Chaiknian: Dewan Bahadur T. K. Mehta, B.A., LL.B., C.I.E. 
President, Surat City Municipality 

Secretary: K. S. Vakil, M.Ed., I.E.S., Educational Inspector 
Southern Division, Dharwar 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

The Rural Education Section met twice in joint session with the Primary 
Education Section. Mr. K. S. Vakil introduced the Chairman to the meeting 
and made the following remarks regarding the importance and the scope of the 
section: — 

''This section presents the biggest problem in education In Asia. The 
population of Asia is larger than all the other continents put together, viz., 
105 crores, whereas the population of all the other continents is 87 crores. 
Therefore the population of Primary school children is larger than the population 
of children of secondary, high school or collegiate education. The number of 
children in rural areas is always much larger, 9|l0 ths of those who attend 
primary schools being in rural areas. Hence the problem of rural education is 
the biggest problem. We have to look at the problem from an All-Asia view 
point for we are meeting as a section of All-Asia Educational Conference. For 
half the population of Asia no statistics are available with regard to children 
studying in rural schools. The most satisfactory information we have with 
regard to the other half is with regard to Japan where the people have the proud 
privilege of having cent per cent education. Japan has achieved wonders m this 
field though it introduced compulsory education only In 1892, The percentage 
of children at school 50 years ago was only 31, the percentage today is 99. 
Tlie next country in importance educationally is Philippines. The Philippines, 
in last 30 years of American rule, have raised their percentage of school popula- 
tion to 10% and they have also raised the general literacy from 50 to 60%, 
The next in importance is our country where we have a literacy of 7.5% and 
5 % of the school-going population. Tire fundamental problem is the same 
whether wc take India, China or Japan so far as primary and rural education 
are concerned, namely the imparting of the three R’s, reading, writing and 
arithmetic. In that one respect the All-Asia problem is one. We are all con- 
cerned in giving instructions in the three R’s to the small children. No doubt 
wc have to note so many differences and diversities but these should spur us to 
greater effort.” 
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Mr. Sharga of Jhansi, then gave a synopsis of the points received for con- 
sideration. These points were discussed and recommended by the Section for 
consideration or adoption by the persons or institutions responsible for rural 
education in their areas. The Section had the advantage of short addresses 
from Mr. Wong of China, Miss Paul of Burma, Mr. Gurtu of Benares and 
Mrs. Atiya Begum of Bombay. The second session was devoted to the reading 
of papers. A vote of thanks to the Chairman proposed by Thakur Ram Richpal 
Singh, of Jhansi, and seconded by Rai Sahib Thakur Shiva Kumar Singh of Benar 
was carried with acclamation. 


II— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
I — ^The Place of 'Screen* in Rural Education 

By B. L. Atreya, M.A., D.Litt. 

Hindu University, Benares 

A few decades ago the difference between the culture of the rural population 
and that of the urban was not so great as it- is at the present time in Asiatic 
countries. In former times the' agencies of spreading culture and enlighten- 
ment were more or less the same in villages and towns. Schools, Katha (dis- 
courses on the lives and teachings of the heroes of the past) , occasional dramatic 
performances, festivals, debates on religious and social problems, puppet-shows, 
jugglers’ feats, pilgrimages, business-travels, and visits to saints and sages, etc., 
which were the main agencies of the spread of education and culture in the past, 
were equally available to the village folk and the dwellers of towns. Most of 
these means of culture did not involve much expenditure of money and did not 
require literacy. So, a few generations ago, every village had its 'wise men’ who 
were generally poor and illiterate, yet who knew all the stories of the great 
epics of their race, who had visited a number of the sacred places of their country 
and so knew about the customs and manners of the people inhabiting those 
places, and who understood the tenets of their religions well. There was not any 
appreciable difference in the outlook of these and the wise men of the towns. 
Both stood on the same footing. The latter, unlike at the present day, did not 
regard the former as inferior and less cultured. 

But now things are much different. The standard of culture in villages has 
gone much down and that in towns has gone much higher. The reason for the 
former is that many of the means of their cduaction are becoming extinct partly 
on account of increasing poverty of the village folk due to concentration of 
wealth in towns and partly on account of some of those methods becoming out of 
date. The institution of Katha, for example, which in the past was a great 
means of education is now a dying institution. On the other hand, the urban 
population is having recourse to ever-increasing number of such institutions as 
arc cvcrj'day bringing them in contact with the most up-to-date ideas of the 
West which IS the leader of the civilization of today. Some of these institutions 
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arc Universities, Libraries, Reading Rooms, Religious Societies, Clubs, Exhibi- 
tions, the Screen, the Stage, and the Radio, etc. The ever-increasing number of 
these institutions for the urban population and the daily decreasing number of 
the previously mentioned primitive institutions arc together tlie main cause of the 
vase difference between the cultures of the village and the town. Tlus, along 
w’ith the existence of means of livelihood by various professions, is responsible 
for the ever-growing removal of the intelligent, educated and rich people from 
villages to towns, thus leaving the extensive fertile areas in charge of those who 
have too little intcUigcncc, scientific knowledge and training to get the maximum 
produce out of them. This deplorable state of affairs is responsible for the more 
deplorable chasm between the ideals, fashion, wealth, and tastes of the two consti- 
tuent parts of a nation. And thus the nation lacks in unity, and in community 
of .aspirations and feelings, which arc the immediate needs of the various nations 
inhabiting Asiatic countries. 

How to bridge this wide gulf? How to bring about the desired community 
of ideas, ideals, fashion and taste in the rural and urban population? How to 
awaken the slumbering souls of the village folk to the bright and invigorating 
sunlight of modern civilization which our cities are already enjoying? Various 
methods can he suggested, some of which would he impracticable, others too 
costly. Here I have no mind to discuss the relative merits of the various 
methods. I have only one suggestion to make. It is tliac the "Screen” can be used 
as a very convenient, appropriate and successful mctliod to educate our rural 
brethren and to give them ah idea of the achievements of civilization. 

By the Screen to be used in the rural area I mean pictures projected on a 
screen accompanied by their description, stories or explanation supplied through 
intelligible sound. TIius the term ‘screen’ here includes lectures, liathas, stories, 
songs, lessons in v.irious sciences and arts, and sermons illustr.ited with the help 
of Lantern slides, cinematograph and talldcs, etc. Tlie phonograph and loud 
speaker may also be used in the sendee of the screen. 

Tlie following arc some of the reasons why I advocate the introduction of 
the screen as a means of rural education: — 

1. Tlais method neither presupposes nor waits for literacy. It is a de- 
plorable and unfortunate fact that the rural masses are illiterate. From the 
census reports of India w'e learn that only 5.2 per cent of the male and 1.5 per 
cent of the female population of Indi.a is literate. This negligible percentage of 
literacy includes the widely spre.td Lteracy of the towns. And if the much 
higher percentage of the literacy of the urban population is discounted, the per- 
centage of the rural literacy will come to almost nil. In India we are spending 
only about 2 as. per capita on primary education, whereas, to compare witli • 
some Western countries, Denmark spends Rs.17-5, America Rs.1^-4, and England 
Rs.?. If we wait for oiir rural population becoming literate before we can 
tliink of imparting them instructions in Arts and Sciences of ■modern .times, 
we may rest assured that, the system of government remaining the same, the 
time will never come within the present centurj'. News papers, Magazines and 
Libraries, etc.', presuppose a sufficiently advanced degree of literacy. Moreover, 
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it is only thf yoiim;cr gcntrjiinn ilui can be made literate even if a lav.- of Com- 
pulsory Primary Kducation is introduced at an early date. Shall we allow the older 
people of both the sexes to die in ipnorance of the lav.'s of life, of the achtes'e- 
inenis of humanity, of the wonders of the world, and of the sublimity and tjrandeur 
of litis Divine Universe? If we do so, we arc traitors to the scientific civili/ation. 
TJie screen has come to our rescue. 'nvroii;;h it wo can educate the illiterate masse?, 
make them share otir own ideas, hrtnj; wisdom home to them, and refine their 
tastes. Ciiildren, adults as well .ts old pcttpic of hoth tiio sexes and of all pro- 
fessions can afford time and encre,y to enjoy pictures on the screen jer up in 
their village and listen with rapt attention to the instructions imparted throuj^h 
them, no matter how ignorant they are of those symliols of thought .and speech 
which we call letieis of an alphabet. 

2. The Screen is the cheapest method of ethication. Universities, Cdlteges 
and Schools, Lihrarlcs, Reading Rooms, Stage and Travel, etc., very desirable 
institutions, no doubt, cost a good deal and arc too costly for village population. 
They cannot even afford time and energy for them; much less money. Put 
they can afford all these things for gathering in front of a screen which would 
bring them daily in toucii with wonderful, infomiator)*, Inscniciive, beautiful, 
grand and sublime scenes to see which with the .aid of a guide is not only a means 
of education and culture, hut also 3 source of unique pleasure. Enjoyment of this 
plc.asure would work as 3 .safety valve in their life to save them from many 
other grosser and umlesirablc forms of pleasure. It is the duty of every loc.al 
government to set up a' free screen in every village as much and as sacretl as to 
.set up .1 school. The latter is only for the lx:ncfit of younger generation whereas 
the former is for the Iscncfit and pleasure of ail. Philanthropic institutions like 
the Social Service Leagues, Temperance Societies, Y. hh C. A. Associations, 
which have already been using the screen for tlicir purpose, can also widen 
their scope and .splicre. Railing these two sources, private individuals or com- 
p.inics can also set up the screen in villages for their own profit but with a view 
to educate the ma.sscs. Tliis purpose can best be served if an advisory committee 
consisting of educational experts appointed by the state c.xcrciscs some control 
over the pictures shown by private enterprise. If talkies and cinematograph arc 
too costly for villages, 3 magic lantern can serve the purpose to some extent. 
A magic lantern and slides do not cost much. A large staff is not needed for the 
operation of the lantern. TJie village schoolmaster can be easily trained for the 
work. A portable magic lantern, designed by a friend and co-worker of tbe 
present writer, projecting pictures with a pctroinax lamp, can Iw got re.tdy for 
Rs.60 or so. 

3. Psychologically speaking, it is the best method of educating the people 
of average intelligence next to education through actual experience, ft com- 
bines instruction with pleasure. It involves the least effort or attention on the 
part of the spectators who .are the audience too. Vision and jicaring, the wo 
very important sources of our knowledge, arc used together. Ideas which arc 
conveyed to our mind through the auditory as well as visual symbols arc more 
impressive than those which come through the former only. Things which 
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are striking, impressive and pleasant are spontaneously attended to by the mind, 
and that which is attended to leaves a deeper impression on the slate of mind and 
tends to be easily revived. For the spread of knowledge and desirable ideas the 
screen is thus a great means. It should be, as it is already to a great extent, 
utilised by the scientist^ the social reformer, the religious preacher, the moralist, 
the temperance-preacher for propagation of their beliefs; and above all by those 
few souls who aspire to serve the teeming millions who by the dint of their hard 
and sweating labour make the very existence of the cultured and educated dwellers 
of towns possible. They have been giving us bread; let us in turn give them 
ideas at least. 

II — The Problem of Single Teacher Schools 
By P. M. Desai, M.A. 

Special Educational Officer, Bikaner 

Of all the problems relating to the rural schools, the one of single-teacher 
schools is destined to loom large in the next few years. Administrative opinion 
is divided up in two camps. Those who are against single-teacher schools have 
now got a strong backing in the opinion expressed by the Agriculture Commission 
who condemn these schools in very strong wprds. On pp. 521-26 of their 
report they say: — 

"We entirely agree with those educational authorities who hold that 
no primary school can be efficient which has less than two teachers. 
But nothing is to be gained by failure to face the fact that a 
village which has a primary school with only one teacher might 
almost as well be without a school at all.” 

Against this is the opinion of the late Commissioner of Education with the 
Government of India who is equally emphatic in saying that single-teacher schools 
must stay if any serious attempt is to be made for India’s educational progress. 
The Hartog Committee concurred with the Agriculture Commission in that the 
schools were inefficient but tried to suggest half-hearted measures for their im- 
provement. Their opinion is quite clearly expressed, so far as single-teacher 
schools are concerned, in the following words: — 

"Moreover, with her limited means, India is not in a position either 
to tolerate any increase in this large volume of ill-directed ex- 
penditure or to wait indefinitely for an effective increase of 
literacy.” 

Further on the same committee, while commenting on the attitude of some 
provinces to provide schooling facilities to villages of reasonable size, say; — 

"This is doubtless a laudable motive but the hard fact remains that- by 
following this path money which might be used to much better 
effect elsewhere is added to money which is already spent on 
schools which arc of little or no value.” 

The verdict of both the Agriculture ,Commission and of the Hartog Com- 
mittee is against the one-teacher school. But the latter docs not advocate whole- 
sale closing of these schools so much as making an attempt to improve them. 
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In British India, there arc 184,155 primary schools of -which 114,293 arc 
one-teacher schools. Each school serves, on an average, 5.73 sq. miles for the 
whole of British India. If we take the range of service by provinces, it varies 
from 23.84 sq. miles in Burma to 2.01 sq. miles in Bengal. Such being the 
condition of service afforded by single-teacher schools one is staggered to tliink 
what condition it would be reduced to if they arc abolished as recommended 
by these two reporting bodies. We have to remember that even after the en- 
forcement of the Compulsory Education Act, villages with a population less' than 
SOO can hardly supply sufficient number of children to provide work for two 
teachers. A verj’’ large part of these schools must remain one-teacher schools. 
There are about 360,000 villages with less than SOO population and the total 
population comes to about 70,000,000 people. The question, therefore, arises 
shall we sacrifice the interests of nearly one-third of the population of the country' 
for no other reason than that we find in these schools wastage and stagnation and 
that the problem is too stupendous to be effectively dealt with. Or if v.'c listen 
to tbe remarks of tbe Hartog Committee and divert the ill-directed expenditure 
in another direction, shall we be justified in levying the local cess from one-third 
of the population to he spent for the betterment of the remaining two-thirds? 

It will thus be seen that the problem is very important absolutely. It is 
equally so relatively, because in any scheme of Reforms, the literacy of the elec- 
torates will play a prominent part and by cutting down the facilities to acquire 
literacy for one-third of the population, we rule out an intelligent participation of 
the same number of population In the governance of the country, not only for the 
present, but also during the coming generation. It is, therefore, necessary to study 
what obstacles have been pointed out by the expert Committee in improving 
the single-teacher schools. They may be classified as under: — 

(o) Defects of the teacher. 

(r) Inefficiency which includes his meagre academic attainments 
and InsuflScient or no training as teachers. 

(»7), Inability to manage plural classes. 

(h) Defects of the pupil. 

(»■) Irregular and unpunctual attendance. 

(it) Admission at any odd time of the year in the school. 

(c) Defects of the parent. 

(i) Apathy. 

(ft) Employment of children on field labour at an early age. 

(d) Defect of supervision. 

Ineffectiveness on account of difficulties of transport and com- 
munication and also due to climate. 

If these are the obstacles, it must be confessed that they are not insurmount- 
able. In the first four classes of the primary .schools it is not necessary to have 
a teacher who has passed tests in Algebra, Geometry, Classical language, English, 
History and so forth. For these classes we simply want a well-disciplined man, 
full of resources who can find his way out of difficult situations in the class; 
one full of energy and capable of doing hard work. What is, therefore, re- 
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qulrcd is careful selection more than replacing the present grade of teacher hy one 
of higher grade. As for the training of teachers and the management of . plural 
classes, the sooner the respective Provincial Governments take up. the question 
and remove the defects by all possible means and devices, the better it is for them. 
The ttural population cannot be punished for the omissions of the Government 
Departments. 

Defects attributed to pupils are negligible. They may appear sound to the 
Deputy Inspector to whom the school teacher brings these complaints to absolve 
him of fault. Similarly the reason of parental apathy does not appeal to me. At 
present, Compulsory Education Act has not made great headway. A large 
part of the parents must be sending their children without any Idnd of ofiScial- 
compulsion. In their case, we have got to assume that they send their children 
to school to learn. Some ingenious persons have put forward the idea that 
parents consider schools as so many creches. But a teacher is not concerned 
with the motive with which the parent sends his child to school. Creche or no 
creche, the child is in the school and this fact takes away so much from the 
bitterness of the attribute of apathy. If the parent after sending his child to 
school, does not care to know how far the child has progressed, or does not 
inquire why his child has failed at the examination, this does not prove his apathy. 
It only shows that the illiterate parent is ignorant of the technique of the 
school and trusts entirely to the good sense of the teacher. 

On these considerations, I cannot attribute the failure of the one-teacher 
schools to the causes mentioned by the Hartog Committee. I seek for them in 
other conditions. They firstly arise from the environment of the child. The 
parents of the pupil are Illiterate. Possibly his brothers and sisters are no better. 
The teacher, on the other hand, not being able to devote much time on a class 
asks his pupils to come prepared from home with the new lesson he has ex- 
plained. The child cannot get help at home. He works by himself unguided 
and unhelped. He gets wrong things in his memory, and the mistake persists. 

Tills reminds me of a case which I canont but give here. My servant has a 
child who passed three years in the preparator)”- classes. He complained to me 
that the teacher had a grudge against him, had never taught his child and had 
never promoted him to the higher class. On ashing the teacher, I was told that 
the boy was the greatest dullard. Some time later, the servant happened to live 
at my house with his family. He brought the child to me and asked him to 
recite a multiplication table. The boy began with two’s. He finished the table 
in about 10 seconds but not one of the multiplications was correct. He just 
let any number to slip out of bis tongue, "When he finished, I looked at his 
father, and he triumphantly said that his child recited the table without stopping 
in so short a time and yet the class-tcachcr was against him and his child. It 
is such cases, we meet with in these schools. This is not apathy of the parent, 
nor the incCGcicncy of the teacher, nor the irregularity of the child. And yet in 
such cases the ultimate result would have been that the child would have been 
withdrawn from school by the parent in disgust and he would have felt the 
happier, for it. 
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Closely allied to this is the fact that the teacher has no idea of the essentials 
and uncssentials of study and the child, consequently, receives no help from him 
in understanding them. He, therefore, follows the line of least resistance and 
memorizes the whole instead of properly assimilating the essentials. 

The ignorant parent, not understanding the technique of school work,, docs 
not know that there is home wmrk to be done by his child. Just as he goes to the 
field and works for the day to return and rest at home, so ho thinks that his 
child works in the school and returns home to rest. The teacher has, on. the 
other hand, to rely too much on his pupils' home work because he finds very little 
time for individual work. 

Tlje second group of difficulties arise from the school itself. The school 
curriculum is faulty. Tlic portions of study assigned for each class are made 
out on a logical basis and not on a psychological basis. Multiplication tables 
must be memorized before arithmetic can begin and the little mites of six and 
seven years of age have got to grind out the tables, however insipid the task 
may be. The memorizing of multiplication tables leads to mcmatizmg of tables 
of weights and measures and they in turn lead to commercial arithmetic, without 
the children understanding what it all means. Memorizing of geographic.rl 
definitions, learning of formal grammar is all done during this period. There 
is no living touch with real life. It is all dull routine. 

The curriculum of the single-teacher school requires to be made elastic as well. 
Since one teacher has charge of all primary classes, he should be allowed to take 
up children to do the work of the next higher class in subjects in which they 
have finished the work of the lower class while in other subjects they may be 
allowed to do the work of the lower class. The present arrangement requires 
that the study in the next lilghcr class cannot be begun before the subjects of the 
lower class are all thoroughly mastered. / 

Text-books prescribed for study in the primary classes are not written 
from the pupil’s point of view, but from the teacher’s or examiner’s point of 
view. They tend to make children grown-up folks rather than keep them as 
children. 

The third group of difficulties arise from the defects In the administrative 
arrangements. Examination and marking of the children’s performances cannot 
be said to be satisfactory. The subordinate officers consider it a lowering of 
their dignity if all the children are allowed to pass the examination. If the 
questions asked at the examination in two different schools are compared, it will , 
be found that they are not of the same level. There is a tendency to non-pluss 
the clever child or the teacher by putting unexpected questions rather than to 
test whether the child has acquired sufficient knowledge to start work in the next 
higher class. In this connection, it should be also noted that there is little of 
guidance, checking or supervising of how examinations arc being conducted by 
the subordinate officers either by the Divisional Inspectors or by the Director of 
Education. It is good in theory to entrust all work relating to primary school to 
the local authorities but the staff engaged by the Government should tender 
expert advice in technical matters more than in anything else, and guidance, ' 
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clieckihg and supervision in teclinical details should be forthcoming in very much 
larger proportion. 

The remedy to improve the single-teacher school lies in improving condi- 
tions noted above. No amount of uplift work in rural areas will remove 
the inherent defect in the system. It may improve the regularity and punc- 
tuality of attendance, but beyond that it cannot go. The contract made by 
Co-operative Societies with the parents of children will affect only that class 
of people who join these societies and it will keep children at school for a longer 
time. But keeping them for longer periods does not mean improvement of 
education. In the end, it will end in greater dissatisfaction with educational 
administration and frequent transfers of teachers. 

So long as the Government Finances do not improve and adequate allotment 
is not made for educational purposes, it is no use insisting on having matriculates 
for the Primary Schools. Much should be made of the class of men we get at 
present for the Primary Schools by devising methods of training these men to 
do better work. Mere teaching of principles and theory of teaching and giving 
a few criticism lessons will not serve the purpose. Too much practice in teaching 
under efScient supervision and guidance should be given him. He should not 
only be taught method of teaching, arithmetic, not only method of teaching addi- 
tion for instance, but he should be pointed out every stage of increasing difiSculty 
in the solution of examples and problems in simple addition and the methods of 
solving them. 

With the removal of the defects noted above, by frequent discussions with 
subordinate educational officers by superior officers with a view to checking and ^ 
guiding their work, by frequent intercourse with parents of children of local 
educational officers the work of the school will improve. This will bring about 
improvement in attendance and better appreciation by the village people. 

Ill — ^Some Problems in Village Schools in the United Provinces 

By H. N. Wanchoo, M.A. 

Inspector of Schools, Benares 

Town-dwellers in these and others provinces have, during the present 
century, grown into the habit of envisaging the problems of education as only 
affecting them. This disregard of the educational (and other) needs of the 
rural population in a country containing, overwhelmingly, small village com- 
munities is traceable to many causes. The decay of feudalism, the advent of the 
Industrial Revolution in India, the growth of an English educated professional 
class mainly urban, the rewards in the earher years of the rise of this intelligentsia 
open to it in the service of the Government and the lack of social, civic and 
cultural amenities and communications in rural areas have tended to shift the 
centre of gravity of national life from the village to the town. 

Happily, the dangers of this tendency have now been realised, let us hope not 
too late, alike by the people and the Government. Interesting experiments in 
village uplift have been made by official and non-official agencies as at Gurgaon and 
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Mogha in the Punjab. The Departments of Agriculture, Public Health, Co- 
operation and Education have now shown an increased activity in devising schemes 
for rural development: where roads exist motor traffic has rapidly linked tlvc 
village with the town. In spite of increasing facility in transport and depart- 
mental activity so far little appreciable change is noticeable in the life of the 
village. A great deal is now heard and will continue to be heard in the press, 
in government communiques and on the platform about rural reconstruction. 
It is all to the good that poUtical, economic and social causes are at work in 
focussing attention on the problems of village life. With the development of the 
theory and practice of democracy in India, the needs of the people who inhabit 
the vast countryside must claim the attention of social philosophers, professors 
and politicians. No political party of the future could dare to disregard, 
if it would survive, the votes of the silent millions who live in the villages. 

An expanding population points urgently to the need for intensive agri- 
cultural development to support the increase in numbers. Unemplo)rment in 
towns has to be met by the growth of industries and the villages must supply 
the raw material for them. An illusive social factor is also emerging: the 
revivalist recalls, with pride of heritage, the village life of Ancient India ^ylien 
the land was flowing with milk and honey and the lion and the lamb lay 
down together peacefully, the Ramarajya of his imagination. He would have 
it so again. These combined forces have made the problem of rural reconstruc- 
tion of first class importan9e. It is the fundamental question of how to combat 
the appalling poverty and ignorance prevailing in the villages of India. 

Village uplift schemes are generally classified under the heads, economic 
development, education and public health. The problem of public health is the 
avirakening of the hygienic conscience of the village community. Such awaken- 
ing is in the nature of an educative process. The United Provinces Public Health 
Department has therefore selected the village schools as the agency for its pro- 
paganda and the instrument for the success of their Village Aid Scheme. Economic 
development is another name for the application of scientific method to village 
agriculture and industry and its successful demonstration for the benefit of 
the villager through model farms or cottage factories so that the peasant may 
grow two ears of corn where only one grew or double his production and by 
increasing his income add to the wealth of the country. Establishment of banks 
and societies on a co-operative basis and growtli of communications are other 
factors in economic development. The growth of communications depends 
ultimately on increase of national wealth through agriculture and industry. 
It cannot be maintained that the villager should necessarily have had some 
schooling to adopt methods of farming which have been practically demonstrated 
to him to be more economical and productive or to borrow money from a co- 
operative society or bank to avoid getting into the clutches of usurers. Neverthe- 
less he will, if he is instructed or literate, more readily realise the economic ad- 
vantage of such methods of farming and borrowing. Moreover he will not, 
if be remains illiterate and ignorant, be able to shake off successfully the tyranny 
of mjurious social customs which clog his life and lower his vitality and pro- 
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ductive capacity. His womenfolk, through their ignorance and illiteracy, cannot 
become efficient helpmates or mothers of his children. It follows again that the 
village school should become an important agency for economic det^elopment. 
What then in the last analysis is rural reconstruction, the words poverty and 
ignorance supply the clue. The school and the farm and tlic interaction of the 
two are therefore the central problems of village life. 

The problem of wastage in both village and town primary schools has 
been dwelt upon at length, in the press and in the Legislative Council and more 
recently in the report on Education by the Hartog Committee of the Simon 
Commission and needs no emphasis here. A very great proportion of the children 
who are reading in the primary schools do not complete, before leaving, the full 
five years, course of the primary stage of instruction: to remain literate through 
life it is necessary that they should do so. In 1929, out of a total 11 lakhs 
and 40 thousand children in primary schools only 1 lakh 83 thousand were 
found reading in the two top classes of those schools. Tlie great majority of 
children who leave ofi at the end of the preparatory stage, a three years’ course 
of instruction, very rapidly unlearn the elements of literacy they have acquired 
and lapse into illiteracy. How is this wastage of time, effort and money to be 
avoided? A palliative would be so to improve teaching especially in the infants 
class and generally during the preparatory stage that a child, even on leaving 
off, should be table to retain the bare ability to read and write through- 
out his life. To create a corps of such skilfully trained teachers of very young 
children does not seem practicable in the entire absence of women teachers 
who are naturally better equipped than men for instruction of the child during 
■his infant and preparatory stage of education. In the circumstances, the only 
solution is that the child should, somehow complete his five years’ course at a 
primary school. The willingness of the average parent voluntarily to keep the 
child at school for the full period of five years when the latter can be imme- 
diately put to some occupation which will supplement the scanty family income 
cannot be relied on to eliminate the wastage. The experiment of voluntary 
retention by parents of their children until they pass out of the primary school 
has not, judged by past and present experience, succeeded. Consequently the 
introduction of compulsory primary education for boys, between the ages of 
6 and 11 years, in rural areas where the local bodies can meet l|3 of the cost 
involved in such compulsion has become the declared policy of the United Pro- 
vinces Government. Up to March 51, 1929, compulsory primary education had 
been introduced in whole or part areas of only 25 rural boards out of a total of 
48 such boards. In 1929, the percentage of scholars to total population in the 
United Provinces was S'7% for boys and -65% for girls whereas according 
to the last census at least 14 per cent of the total population have been reckoned 
to be of school-going age. The resources of the rural boards and Government 
are restricted and the levy of additional taxation is necessary if the pace of 
introduction of compulsory primary education in rural areas is to be accelerated. 
Unfortunately, the present economic depression is paralysing all new schemes of 
expansion of education. 

40 
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In respect o{ existing rural schools, a very urgent need is ihc provision of 
adequate buildings for them. The majority of rural board schools have no build- 
ings of their own and arc held in borrowed or rented houses which are 
entirely unsuitable, dark, narrow and ill-vettiiiatcd. The health of scholars 
suffer, no efficient tc.iching jS possible and the playground and garden arc con- 
spicuous by their absence. Tlie staff become negligent and can attribute with 
impunity tlicir inefficiency to the lack of a suitable school building. Got ern- 
ment give grants for construction of rural primary school buildings to local boards 
who partially supplement the gnant from their own funds or generally from 
savings, if any, in their education budget. These resources arc entirely inadequate 
for the very large number of primary and middle school buildings required to 
be constructed. The rural boards and the district inspecting staff should tap 
another, so far neglected, source for provision of school buildings, viz,, loc.ll effort. 
Local z.amindars and peasantry can be persuaded to provide land and to construct 
buildings for schools p-irtially at their own cost. Some boards have constructed 
at their own expense, school buildings with thatched and countrj' tiled roofs, 
which arc cheaper ro construct although more expensive to maintain in good condi- 
tion than entirely ’pucca’ school buildings: other boards can follow the example. 
M.aintcnancc in good repairs of the existing school buildings lias been sadly neg- 
lected by tlic boards’ authorities: this is due to faulty administration ratlicr th.m 
lack of funds. Tlic petty repairs and maintenance of school buildings can with 
advantage be entrusted to the headmasters of the schools concerned under the 
supervision of the district inspecting staff: the centralised building department 
of rural boards is too slow and inefficient for this purpose. 

Tlic curricula prescribed for village schools were modelled largely on the 
courses of study obtaining in* the sccond.iry English urban schools: they were 
linguistic and Utetary in character, 'ri-ic evils of chronic unemployment of the 
educated youth of our towns and their incapacity for practical pursuits, resulting 
from a scheme of studies which entirely neglected the training of the 
practical intelligence, have now been reproduced on a vaster scale in the country- 
side. This has led, very recently, to the Inclusion of agriculture, rural know- 
ledge .and handicraft as subjects for study and examination in rural middle schools 
so as, in the words of the United Provinces Government, "to ruralise the charac- 
ter of our rural schools.’’ Tliis rumlisation process is going to be slow since 
there are over 600 such schools in the United Provinces. It is however gratifying 
that a belated step in the right direction has now been taken. So long as the 
villager’s son, who passed the departmental examination at the end of the course 
provided by the rural middle school, secured 'service’ or employment as a village 
school teacher, he was a source of pride and gratification. \v^ith increase of 
numbers and scarcity of employment the shrewd peasant realised the futility of an 
education which inc.apacitatcd the village lad to work on the farm or in the shop 
and led him to despise such occupations. Virtually, the rur.al middle school was 
severing the hereditary roots of he village lad, deep-seated for centuries, in his 
environment. How to preserve this vital attachment of the village boy to die 
an and practical pursuits of his surroundings and yet not to narrow die bounds 
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of his ambition is the present problem. Until formal course in agriculture, rural 
knowledge or a handicraft are Introduced in all rural middle schools, some elasti- 
city in time-table and courses of study, in these schools, may be permitted and 
insisted on so that boys and teachers may engage themselves for part of the 
recognised school hours in simple practical work of a utilitarian character such 
as making a school garden (land is generally plentiful in rural schools), basket or 
mat or rope weaving or any other local cottage industry of the place. Such occupa- 
tions, by training the practical intelligence and mitigating the monotony of 
linguistic and literary studies, will react favourably on the pupil’s general 
intelligence. The simple needs of the local environment will provide the neces- 
sary back-ground which will give meaning to what the child is taught; our 
present methods of teaching lack such meaning. The theory that secondary insti- 
tutions, rural or urban, are not technical schools and their primary function is 
to provide a sound general education has been pushed too far, especially in rural 
secondary schools. Tire soundness of that general education which so entirely 
ignored the practical needs of village life is so patently questionable that it is 
surprising that it escaped challenge so long. The remedy is, in my experience, 
simple; with little encouragement village boys can be made to 'do’ things as 
well as to 'learn’ them. The staff and the inspecting officers have only to direct 
pupils’ energies into such fruitful constructive activity. 

In the press and the Legislative Council of these provinces, the question of 
establishment of vernacular high schools for especial needs of rural areas has 
been raised. Tlserc already exists in smaller country towns a number of aided 
English middle schools. If they are recognised as high schools on condition of 
their developing a strong agriculture side, preparing candidates, with agriculture 
as optional subject, for the High School examination they will provide the neces- 
sary facilities for high school education suited to the especial needs of village 
boys. The United Provinces Government have now resolved to make vernacular 
the medium of instruction up to the High School stage and then English will 
occupy the proper position of the principal second language. What is needed 
is not so much the establishment of vernacular high schools as the development 
I have pointed out above. 

In village primary^ schools there is more room for elasticity of curricula 
and of organisation for work. There is no departmental or public examination 
at die end of the five years’ primary school course: the headmaster of each 
school conducts the class promotion examinations. The subjects taught in a 
primary school arc, besides perfunctory physical training, the three R’s and geo- 
graphy. Tlic five-year course leaves ample margin of time for teaching children, 
alongside the rudiments of such primary instruction, some practical pursuits of a 
utilitarian character. Pupils delight in gardening, basket or rope or mat weaving 
or in the prevailing cottage industry of their homes. Moreover such practical 
pursuits deserve to be recognised for their intrinsic educative value as legitimate 
school activities. If they arc further made slightly profitable (it is possible for 
children to make simple articles of utility which can be used in their homes 
or sold) the parent's disinclination to keep his child throughout the full primary 
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course for the sake of the small pittance which the child may be made to earn 
by being kept at home, will have been overcome. The monetary value of the 
output of the child’s manual activity may be negligible, its psychological value 
to him and for his parent will be great. The village primary school, function- 
ing as the agency for mass literacy and instruction, will, in addition, become an 
instniment productive of tangible utilities in rural economy. 

Conscious efforts of the village school teacher and the inspecting ofScer 
should therefore be directed to such ends. For such efforts to be effective they 
need to be trained at their training institutions in some simple village industry 
or craft. Every training school (for the training of primary school teachers) and 
normal school (for the training of middle school teachers) need to have a farm 
attached to it. Happily the United Provinces Government have this year decided 
to teach rural knowledge and agriculture in every such training institution. 
Tlic village school teacher should, I think, in .addition to agriculture, be taught 
simultaneously a subsidiary village handicraft. The inspecting officer who is tr.ained 
at a training college should have preferably specialised in woodwork. If he has 
also had a rural upbringing, be should be able to make the village school as 
we would have it be, 

Proper physical training in our village schools has been neglected. The 
teacher has had no adequate qualifications and interest for the task. Three 
superintendents of physical instruction have now been appointed in the United 
Provinces and they arc training teachers at normal schools and organising other 
centres for six weeks’ intensive training of village school teachers in more effective 
modern and indigenous methods of physical instruction. Swimming, wrestling, 
'lathi’ play and scouting are, among others, some of the inc,xpcnsive forms of 
physical traim’ng especially suited to village needs. It will take some time for 
all the teachers to be trained and for the effect of such training to become visible 
in the improved physique and alertness of village school boys. The Public Health 
Department have published, as the result of their cxpcrinicnt and research, a scale 
of dietary for hostel students in urban and rural areas: butter, meat and eggs 
and even milk -and ghee arc entirely beyond the means of the average villager. 
Cereals, pulses and gram is all that he can afford for the half-starved children. 
My experience has been, that even so for want of correct guidance, the peasant 
sends with the boy for bis school lunch more often the least body-building and 
nourishing of the grains, some parched rice. The average parent needs autho- 
ritative guidance, based on a recognition of his very limited means, on children’s 
dietary from school health officers and teachers. Medical inspection of village 
school children is now done by the Public Health Department and while useful 
work has been started, a very great deal still remains to be done. 

The most outstanding problem in the village schools, it seems to me, is how 
to educate our girls. The provision for secondary education of girls in rural 
areas is negligible: the difficulties are lack of qualified women teachers, of 
funds and resources and a prevailing apathy in villages about the education of 
girls. In primary schools, the position is simpler: happily social customs and 
the age of children permit co-education in the primary stage of education. It 
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follows that girls should gradually be enrolled in equal numbers with boys: at 
present scarcely S per cent are reading in primary schools. It will never be 
possible to establish an entirely separate primary schools system for girls: neither 
funds, buildings, nor women teachers will be available for stich development. 
In 1929 there were over 60,QQQ girls enrolled in girls’ primary schools against 
46,000 girls reading in boys’ primary schools. Moreover if it could be established 
it will be a wasteful and inefficient arrangement. If girls are enrolled in primary 
co-educational institutions these will need to be staffed by both men and women 
teachers. Public opinion will have gradually to be educated to accept this 
arrangement of mixed staffs: as yet women teachers are not available in suffi- 
cient numbers to staff even purely girls’ schools. When larger number of girls 
pass the full primary course, the establishment of more rural secondary schools 
for girls will become inevitable. Handwork suitable for girls should form an 
important feature in primarj’' schools and special courses in domestic economy and 
hygiene should be introduced in middle schools for girls. The girls’ physique 
and its development would need special attention in the schools: on the physical 
well-being of the future mothers depends the welfare of the race. 

The reform of our village schools in two directions, their adaptation as 
agencies partially productive of tangible utilities in rural economy and of primary 
education for both boys and girls, seems to me, the need of the moment. I have 
spoken earlier of the school and the farm and their interaction as the basic factors 
in rural reconstruction. Let us recreate in imagination the village of the future, 
as we W'ould have it be: the smaller farms tilled by agricultural implements and 
ploughs, which cease to remind one of antiquity, and oxen and cattle well-fed 
and cared for and fields enclosed by hedges, the hamlet close by consisting of 
rows of cottages, homely hut, whether mud or brick-built, well-thatched and 
scrupulously clean, the village 'pucca’ well or pond at which straight-backed 
women cluster dressed tidily in multi-coloured 'saris’ or skirts to fill their pitchers 
or to take their bath, the sturdy mcn-folk working in the fields or their work- 
shop clad in well-washed homespun made by women’s (and men’s in their 
idle hours) busj' industry in their cottage-homes, the village 'kachcha’ roads with 
rows of shady banyan trees planted on both sides, free from pits and ruts which 
make them, during rains, cess-pools of malaria, the soakage pits dug at a little 
distance from the hamlet to serve as receptacle' for refuse and reservoir for 
manure, the larger of the hamlets, the villages proud in the possession of a dis- 
pensarj' and co-operative bank and a grove for celebration of village feasts, fasts 
and festivals and last but not the least radiant-faced village boys and girls, washed 
and plainly but cleanly clad, wending their way, "not creeping unwillingly to 
school’’, but playing as the)’ move towards the school-house, a well-thatched mud 
or brick building, bright and well lit in the morning sunshine with white-washed 
walls and a well-kept enclosed garden, which attracts because therein children 
create things as well as learn them. In this picture, the school would be a radiat- 
ing Centre for the strivings, the hopes and ambitions of unborn generations of the 
village folk. 
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IV — Observations on Rural Education 
By R. Dwivedi, M.A. 

^rhicipal, Anand College, Dhar 

If a system of free and compulsory education is introduced in tbe vilLiges 
most of the children ■will find time to go to school. In this respect there is an 
appreciable difference between Nothern India and the Central or Southern India. 
My experience of tours in some of the villages of Central India is that a system 
of free and compulsory education can work there much more cheaply than in the 
north. On that side almost every village possesses a temple having a verandah 
which can accommodate a fairly big village school. In the Dhar State particularly 
where primary education is free and compulsory I have personally seen such 
schools working in temples and the parents paying fines in case they have 
failed to send their children of school-gOing age to the village school. The 
village patel is charged with the duty of bringing these children to school and 
although every village does not possess a school I think the system has been a 
tolerable success there. 

The village residents should be made to think that education will not make 
boys and girls averse to work but will turn out better workers both in the field 
as well as in the market. I have known scores of poor young boys passing their 
vernacular final examination and after about ten years spent at school being dis- 
appointed in their ambition to get a village school teacher’s post carrying Rs.lO 
or Rs.I2 per month and then sitting at home, almost a burden to their parents. 
Their standard of life is appreciably raised and there is a distinct change in their 
outlook on life which makes them feel shy to work in the fields and renders 
them less hardy and more unproductive so far as the poor parents’ crops go. 
Such unemployed educated boys, whose number is every day increasing, arc a 
source of growing social menace and although some educationists would prefer 
unemployed educated men to the uneducated unemployed, these yoting men spread 
a contagion of discontentment. The only way to prevent their being so is, on the 
one hand, to create more avenues of employment for these youths and on the other 
to introduce handicrafts and cottage industries in the village schools and to make 
rur.al subjects such as cattle-breeding, poultry-keeping, gardening, sowing, plough- 
ing and village reconstruction methods parts of the village school curricula. 
Another way to bring a sense of homeliness in the school is the reviving of native 
games in place of the foreign ones so that the children might feel more at home 
and develop a respect for native pastime and work. 

The same thing is true of the village school girls whose scanty education 
at present brings her nothing but a smattering of the Ramayan and a doubtful 
capacity to write letters. Such girls show an equal tendency of aversion to 
domestic work and come as a curse to illiterate mother-in-laws and sometimes 
more so to uneducated husbands. The ordinary' village school for girls docs not 
provide for anything in sewing, knitting, cooking or music and more often 
than not the teacher is an old retired village schoolmaster. 

A clear disadvantage under which most of the village schools labour is the 
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Irregularltj’- of attendance on the part of school children. Very often these children 
are ill with malaria, cold, etc., and it will certainly go a great way to make 
these schools popular if the schoolmasters were provided with certain patent 
medicines like quinine for free distribution among the school children. This might 
also inspire among the children and their parents a sense of sympathy towards 
each other as well as towards the schools which are at present looked upon as 
semi-official haunts of mere book-teaching. 

V — ^Rural Education in India 
By Chatur Bhuj Gehlot, D.D.R., M.R.A.S. 

Snpcrhitendc7it Forests, Marwar State 

In ancient times the elementary' education, agriculture and cattle-farming 
being common, more or less, the students of the four castes easily took, from 
very primary stage, to the suitable courses as below, under the then-prevailing 
fraternal system, in categories of subjects, evidently, about 64 per cent of which, 
were principally suited to, and better studied and practised in rural areas. 

For warrior class: — Government-craft, archery, charioteering, clubbing, re- 
connoitring, horsemanship, first aid, veterinary work, bulwarking and fortifica- 
tion, tracing of foot-steps, birdstudy, etc. 

For trader class: — ^Banking, book-keeping, handicrafts, trade and commerce, 
storage and preservation, jewellery, confectionery, etc. 

For priests, and literary class : — Aits and Sciences, literature, grammar, poetry, 
philosophy, fine arts, drawing, architecture, medicine and surgery, physical sciences, 
geometry and mathematics, astronomy, astrology, gardening, botany, geology, 
priestcraft and rituals, palmistry, observatory' work, etc. 

For peasants, labourers and servant class: — ^Soil and animal husbandry, 
domestic science, forestry, pottery and daywork, quarrying and transport, sapper’s 
and miner’s job, masonry, brickmalung, fibres and cordage making, turnery and 
lacquer works, tanning and curing, bakery, firev/orks, basket malting, etc. 

The ancients practised and applied elements of science, art and knowledge, 
and also learnt theoretically the preliminaries thereof in gnruktilas or under 
vocational fraternal care. 

The chief consideration in case of general education and particularly in that 
of rural education centres round the most difficult item "the Cost” which, in the 
present artificial, intensively concentrated and mercenary conditions is apparently 
beyond the financial capacity and easy assessibility of rural classes, even though 
it be reduced to the minimum. The rural classes, therefore, are afraid of spoiling 
their children by sending them to the schools of mainly secular education. Tliey 
badly require an education which is substantial, practical, direct, easiest and 
cheapest possible. 

For giving such an education the teaching methods should be overhauled 
from the beginning to the end, and ruml education made vocational throughout. 

To start with (a) in infant or elementary stages, under shady trees and farm 
sheds, students should sit on mats or raised floor seats as in Shanti Niketan, and 
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Study natural objects, such as, stalks, seeds, wcccl, fruit, etc., farms and village 
waste lands or country sides, reeds, twigs, leaves, planks, boards, butts, of forest 
trees; sand, lime, clay, oebres, kankcr, crj'stals, rocks and minerals; feathers, 
horns, sounds, colour of animals. lnstc.ad of more or less mute stereotyped and 
artificial reading and writing of letters and words there should be "singing 
and building of them” so that the children be ochilaratcd and happy. 

{b) In primary stages, along with books and writing materials, there must 
be vocational alpbabcts, models, charts and grammars, sets of tools and working' 
materials; and, here, diversification bases for secondary vocational education should 
be created. 

(e) In sccondarj- classes, about 50 per cent of the students should be classed 
as "Voc-ational” and about 75 per cent of their working time be devoted to 
practical side of their vocational tr.i5mng in workshops, farms, gardens, qu.irries, 
forests, godowns, trade-depots, attached to schools. 

(</) In higher or University student life, researches, laboratorjy test work, 
business sampling, analj’sis, experiments, original works, inventions and thesis 
writing should be mainly resorted to. 

The teaching staff should be volunteers by diverting the charity and services 
of philanthropists, priests, professors and teachers, to utilitarian side of cducJition. 

As there are numerous local dialects and Iangu.agcs the elementary, oral 
education should be imparted invarkably in one’s own dialect; while, the written 
and common language should be mastered in a common script which has, from 
a long continued platform and press discussion, been found to be "Hindustani” 
as suitable for the majority of Indian population and provinces. 

Talkies, gramophones, wireless, radio, magic lantern lectures, local songs, 
may be got up to demonstrate processes of building and pronouncing of letters, 
syllables, formation of words, and the ultimate synthesis and analysis of sentences. 

Travelling libraries not only of books but of charts, Kindergarten sets, object 
lessons and picture plates, depicting actual progressing manufactures, mani- 
pulations, growth and exploitation of raw materials and cottage, forest and 
farm industries should be instituted. 

Above all, travelling teachers should be cmplo}'cd or students and teachers ‘ 
during their holidays should be requested to do this voluntary^ philanthropic 
national reconstruction work. 

A central depot for each district, at its headquarters, should be established 
where may be kept for ready use and loan, all these teaching apparatus, 

A central All-India governing body for rural education should be formed 
to patronise, supervise and organise all the items of education, rural as well as 
urban. 

Schooling in intensely cultivated areas should be confined to off-season; 
while travelling, teaching, etc., in busy season, around their huts and homes, in 
villages, forests and farms. 

Rewards and inducements should be liberally available from district and 
charity funds. . 

Last but not the least, is the immediate compilation in all the principal 
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dialects and vernaculars of India of the broad elements of Natural Science, 
namely. Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology and Entomology, as also of 
Physics and Chemistry, Mensuration and Survey, Sanitation and Hygiene, 
Domestic Science, simple arts and cottage industries. 

In this connection, it is very important to suggest the immediate trans- 
lation of useful and practicable abstracts from Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of 
Economic Products of India and Dr. Ball’s Economic Geology of India (both 
unfortunately out of print) and such like books. 

VI — Agriculture and Education in Asia 

By Hemanta Kumar Majumdar 
Hcadiiiastcr, B. K. High School, Boiodpur 

Asia is the land where agriculture first saw the light of day, though with 
the passage of time, its tremendous progress in Europe and America today 
evokes universal applause. In these days of Science and commercial import- 
ance, it is rapidly growing in injportance in the advanced countries as it forms 
the life blood of trade and industrialism. The question is, should the cultured 
and enlightened people on the biggest continent on earth, think, it worth their 
while to turn their attention to the culture of the field e.trnestly and effectively? 

Of the leading countries of Asia, Japan has already followed in the foot- 
steps of Europe; China too has maintained her- proficiency as ever; India alone 
lags behind. In this connection, with due justice to every country, it may 
be said that the profession of agriculture is mostly regarded as hereditary and 
is reserved for those whom fortune has rendered unable to taste of the culture 
of the fine arts of the civilised societies. In countries like India, where nature 
has lavishly provided agricultural resources, where agriculture is the national 
industry and the only source of livelihood to the vast majority, knowledge 
never unrolls her ample page before the millions of the peasant class and 
fortune scarcely smiles upon them. Such a plight is due to the neglect of the 
upper and the educated class in giving to the masters of the hamlets the benefits 
of education and agricultural training. 

In countries that are today economically, politically and culturally great, 
the torch-bearers or the votaries of learning come down from their plat- 
forms, visit the corners of huts and cottages and stand on bare fields when- 
ever occasion requires it. Such is the case with Russia, where vast tracts of 
land were barren and the country was on the verge of ruin; but it was her 
savants who saved her by improving the land and the labour; the maxim they 
followed was "Back to the land” and "Back to the village”. The improve- 
ment of agriculture means to some extent the ruralisation of the country and 
wholly depends on the betterment of rural education. Cities must look to 
villages, even for their own sake. The ministers and secretaries would be no- 
where, if rural areas cannot provide for them platforms to stand on. Hence it 
is high time for the wise men of Asia, to take up the cause of agriculture and 
together with that the cause of rural education, and promulgate the necessity 
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of a hearty co-operation between all the sister countries that constitute this 
vast continent. 

The age of Renaissance which heralded the dawn of universal enlighten- 
ment is still fulfilling its noble mission. But the rose is not without thorns. 
The assets of education which by right of heredity had been bequeathed from 
generation to generation to the ecclesiastical class both in the west and in the 
east, are now exposed to the highest bidder, irrespective of caste and colour. 
The price is too high to be paid by the public in general; still men must have 
education. Tire pursuit of knowledge is no longer simply a stern duty enjoined 
for the passport to the kingdom of heaven, but it is also the key-note to success 
in worldly life. A man willing to live man-like, and serve hiss’ individual in- 
terests as well as those of the state to which he belongs, must have power 
acquired through knowledge. A good citizen is the best production of the 
education of the day, but such education entails heavy cost; and the millions 
of the world — -the rural inhabitants — are backward in enjoying the bliss of educa- 
tion. Hence the question of education in agriculture stares us in the face. 

The majority of Indian people — the peasant and the labour class — cannot 
do away with their activities in the field or starvation must be in store for them. 
One thing may be done. Mothers Swaraswati and Lakshmi — the respective 
goddesses of learning and wealth — as the Indians say, may be propitiated both 
at the same time, and such an ideal may be followed from the very childhood 
of a boy, from the beginning of his academic career, when on the one hand he 
would develop his intellectual faculties, and on the other, he would accustom 
himself to such manual works in his school, as would ensure him the means 
of his subsistence without any help from outside. 

Let me give as a concrete instance, the example of the Benodpur B. K. 
High School and the Parbati Vidyapith in Jessore (Bengal). In addition to 
the preparation of daily class-task laid down by the university curriculum 
the students work in the agricultural farm of the school. There they not only 
receive modern scientific agricultural education but also acquire the habits of 
physical labour that is of so much use in later life. There are hand-looms in 
the school, where also the same advantage is obtainable. In this way, training 
in agriculture, weaving and other sorts of home industries may be given along 
with intellectual culture in every Indian school. 

Speaking of rural education, I again lay special stress on the necessity 
of introducing agricultural training in the primary and secondary schools in 
countries like India, where the distinction between the higher and the lower 
class, between the genteel and the commons, is still to be marked, where' 
untouchability is a word that still prevails. The future man is to be built 
up from his school-days and the high ideals of equality, liberty and fraternity, 
the watchwords of modern democratic education, must not be eulogised within 
the stone walls of the school rooms alone, but must be realised in open field where 
the land-owner’s son should stand bare-footed beside his peasant brother and 
school fellow, with spade in hand, scattering to the four winds all pretences 
to sham pride and prejudice. Let the lessons of self-help, self-culture and self- 
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reliance that are in themselves the prime objects of education he instilled into 
the mind of the young learner in his rural school. In the villages of India and 
such other eastern countries, the tiller of land and the philosopher may again 
be reared up together and then and then alone will the mission of rural educa- 
tion be fulfilled. 

"Why should we lay so much stress upon agriculture and ask all the Asiatic 
nations to do so while the western countries are rolling in wealth through 
trade and commerce? Why not. It maj’’ be asked, let the mills and factories 
with their towering pipes and chimneys flood Asiatic lands? Why not let 
agricultural products be replaced by the intervention of science? Why not let 
the hand have its right place beneath the head? I am by no means, inimical 
to science and industrialism. I only disapprove of the growth of science in 
connection with trade and commerce at the cost of agriculture, and the appeal 
in the strongest term is to be made to Asia and to the people devoted to the 
cause of education. 

It was Asia which first taught men the means of earning their "daily 
bread” by the sweat of their brow as well as the "bread of life” as Carlyle puts 
it. The old days of Asia must not be sealed with the sign of barbarism; nor 
agriculture be looked down upon as a degrading profession. In India it was 
agriculture that gave an Impetus to the development of deep philosophical and 
scientific studies and evolutionised the thought in the eastern countries. That 
the plant world was alive with the principles of life, that artificial clouds may be 
made and heavy downpours secured at will, were not wholly unknown to the 
Sages of the east Agriculture itself was followed in a well-directed and 
scientific manner. The Vedas, the Upanishads, the Ramayan amply testify 
to it. I repeat that Asia has a special idealism of life, apart from the rest of 
the world. 

The ideal of a peasant saint of which western scholars speak so eloquently 
was actually realised here in a peasant’s hut as well as in a king’s palace. Those 
were the days when the fountain-head of learning and culture sprang from the 
groves and fields of villages. The efficacy of agriculture as the harbinger of 
such a type of civilisation may not be questioned. The habits adopted and 
adapted by an agriculturist cannot but bring in self-help, self-reliance, un- 
ostentatious fellow-feeling and simplicity along with a strong mind in a strong 
body. Constant touch with earth and its dust ever and anon reminds him 
of the constituents of his body and the ultimate end of it. No wonder, a 
peasant’s mind is naturally bent towards morality and religion — the gates of 
heaven. The profession of agriculture itself may not be the summum bonum 
of human life, but the tender, generous and humanistic aspects of it cannot 
he lost sight of. 

Let us not forget that the introduction of agriculture gave a rude shock 
to the animal propensity in man; research into the plant-world has replaced 
the use of animal products in the medical world. Consider how many thou- 
sands of creatures would be spared ^their lives, animal food being given up in 
exchange for the products of Agriculture. " 
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ni— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 


I — ^Japan 


Tlic school S 5 ''Stcm of Japan is elastic enough 

both. 


to suit rural and town areas 
{Dcparlmcni of Educaiiou) 


II — Hongkong 

There arc 96 subsidised schools and 72 non-subsidised schools in rural 
districts. There is a Night School for girls at Un Long. The enrolment in 
rural schools is about 3,800, 

{Department of Education) 

III — ^Dutch East Indies 

The details of Rural Education arc given under Primary Education. 

{Departviettt of Education) 


IV — Siam 


The education in rural schools is adapted to local conditions. 

{Department of Education) 

V — Ceylon 

Each rural area which corresponds to a revenue area has its own Educa- 
tion Committee which is responsible for putting into effect the rules relating 
to Compulsory education and for erecting and maintaining Government schools. 

The method of instruction aims at relating all subjects to the conditions 
of life of the pupils and considerable emphasis is laid upon the practical appli- 
cation of school subjects. 

{Department of Education) 

VI — Syria 

Except for the few government schools mentioned above and a great 
many Roman Catholic, Protestant, and some Greek Orthodox schools in the 
villages, there is no attempt to carrj' on a modern form of rural education. 

Tlicre arc some five farm schools. One is being given up, and the others 
arc more government experimental stations than schools. Perhaps the greatest 
need of the Mandate is for a more practical type of education, to train children 
for rural life. 

{Prcsidcftl, American University) 

VII — Palestine 

The danger of gis-ing too litcrarj' a bias to village education has been 
One to which the authorities arc keenly alive. The consequent ill effects seen 
of recent years in other countries of the Near and Middle East, due in large 
measure to the provision of an unsuitable type of education, of tempting the 
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village boy to the town where he may become unemployed and unemployable, 
have resulted in the directing by the authorities of efforts to provide him with 
an education alike attractive and suited to his own and his country’s needs. 

With this end in view, a separate syllabus for elementary schools in towns 
and villages has been drawn up. 

In 1920 was inaugurated a system by which Arab villages having no 
educational facilities were invited to co-operate with Government in providing 
elementary schools. Under this system the building and equipment are furnished 
by the inhabitants of the village, and if these are considered adequate by the 
two Departments of education and Public Health, a teacher is appointed and 
paid by the Government. The syllabus is of an elementary but of a fairly 
comprehensive nature, covering a period of four years. It consists of Religion 
and Reading of Quran, Arabic, Arithmetic, Hygiene, History and Geography, 
Object Lessons, Physical Training, Drawing, Agricultural instruction and Hand- 
work. 

Many of these schools have gardens of from one to five dunams (a little 
over an acre) where practical instruction in agriculture is given under the super- 
vision of an expert delegated by the Department for the purpose. A sytsem of tree 
plantation inaugurated some years ago in connection with village schools is being 
extended, with a view to allocating to every school a plantation to be main- 
tained by successive generations of children. 

Practically all Jewish children receive elementary education; even a small 
village will have its own school. The course covers 8 years, children being 
admitted at the age of 6-7 and leaving at 14-1 S. It consists of Hebrew, Bible 
and Mishna, History, Geography, Nature Study, Arithmetic, English, Drawing, 
Manual Work, Singing, Physical Training. The syllabus of the village schools 
is not essentially different from that of the town schools, except that English 
usually receives less attention, and that gardening takes the place of manual 
work. Most schools are co-educational. Except in a few colonies, fees are 
charged ranging up to a maximum of about £P. 1 0. Poor children are exempted 
from fees. 

{Govt, and “Lwitht Department of Education) 
VIII— Egypt 

Although Egypt is mainly an agricultural country, rural education is very 
little attended to. With the exception of four or five intermediate agricultural 
schools and one High School of agriculture, there is no rural education as such. 

(M. Rifaat) 

IX — Union of South. Africa 

This is a country of wide spaces and it is difficult to bring the school to the 
child. About half of the schools in the Union arc one or two teacher schools 
which do only Primaiy work. A good deal of centralisation has already been 
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cfTcctcd by wMch the children are boarded in large boarding houses and where 
they receive instruction up to the Secondary level. 

(Dcpartvimt of Education) 

X — China 


The aim of the Chinese education is to look after the villagers as urban 
population can generally look after themselves. More and more teachers arc 
required for rural work. 

(Mr. K, M. Wong) 


XI — Burma 

Almost every village has monastic schools run by monks. 

(Miss R, P. Paul) 


XII— India 


The great defect of rural education in India is that it does not go beyond 
the Middle Stage. There is no opportunity provided for a talented rural youth. 
He must migrate to city and thus be forced to adopt other ways and means of 
education and ultimately of livelihood which would remove him altogether 
from the countryside. 


(Mr. I. N. Gurtn) 
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ILLITERACY SECTION 

December 28, 1930. 2-30 p.m. (Conference Pandal) 

Chairman: Mrs. Atiya Begum, ’Founder, Educational 
Reform Circle, Bombay 

Secretary: Rai Bahadur Pandit Guru Sewak Upadhyaya, 
M.A., Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 

U. P., Lucknow 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

The Illiteracy Section Conference was held in joint session with the Aduli 
Education Section. The Secretary introducing Mrs. Atiya Begum to the 
audience said: "Mrs. Atiya Begum is well known all over India as the 
founder of Educational Reform Circle. She is also one of the greatest advocates 
of what she calls Free Arts — ^Music, Literature and Fine Arts. She has taken 
keen interest in educational problems and has worked in several schools in Bomb.ay 
city where her own system of education is being tried. We are all familiar 
with the idea of the goddess of Learning and never conceive of a god of learn- 
ing. We know Saraswati as the goddess of Learning and it is in the fitness 
of things that a goddess of Learning should preside over the Illiteracy Section 
Conference. It has been well said that a literate woman is a far better and a 
surer guarantee of the education of the coining generation than a literate man 
and I am sure under the presidentship of Mrs. Atiya Begum we will banish 
illiteracy from Asia." 

Mrs. Atiya Begum thanked the Secretary for his kind words and hoped 
that illiteracy would be wiped off in the near future. Syed Tofail Ahmad read 
his paper on Illiteracy which was followed by a discussion in which the Secre- 
tary and others took prominent part, Mr. Ullal then read his paper on "Mass 
Literacy” and Mr. Ashutosh Chatterji on Illiteracy in India. The Conference 
had the benefit of an eloquent address from Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu and 
short addresses from Principal S. K. Roy of Ranchi and Miss R, P. Paul of 
Burma. The President then invited discussion by means of questions the answers 
to which elicited some interesting suggestions from the audience. A few reso- 
lutions were adopted. 


II— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 

I — Suggestions to Remove Illiteracy 
By Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, M.A., LL.B. 

Illiteracy is a big national problem that we have to grapple with and -it 
is essentially the problem of extending and expanding elementary education. 
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No big national problem can be solved successfully without a propaganda which 
should be started by the Government. Of course the non-ofiiclals mu st j oin; 
private agencies must join; but the first thing is that it is the duty of a national 
government to take up the question of propaganda to popularise the idea of 
education and its utility. The second thing to be done, is, a preli minary survey 
in the country of the number of schools according to villages and population 
that have to be established. So far as I know that preliminary survey has not 
yet been made. Japan, when it started its scheme of elementary education 
in 1872, divided the entire country into as many as twenty^sjx thous and primary 
schools districts. If a similar scheme is adopted here Government should fix 
a time-table that so many thousand schools have to be established within, say, 
the next 10 or 15 years. Then the local bodies have to be pressed to start 
those schools so that even within a fixed period of 10 or 15 years a suflScient 
number of them could be established. So far we have only reached a stage 
where we have allowed the local bodies to introduce compulsion in such areas 
as they deem necessary but there is nothing to compel local bodies to do it. 
Therefore it is not enough that compulsory education should be on the lines, on 
which it is laid down in the Primary Education Acts of the various provinces. 
The local bodies should be compelled to show that every 3 years they have 
achieved a part of the programme and Government should fix a minimum 
provision for those schools towards which Government should guarantee its 
own contribution. If any local body fails to fulfil that programme the Gov- 
ernment should really take upon itself the duty of increasing the means of 
taxation or any source of revenue it may think necessary. 

Democrats would probably object to this suggestion on the ground that it 
would be an unnecessary interference with the freedom of local bodies. My 
submission is that we are by this means trying to strengthen democracy, to 
make it more efficient, because the efficiency or frame-work of the Government 
here in India is to be on democratic lines. My submission is, therefore, that if 
that scheme is adopted it will not be an unnecessary interference with the 
freedom of local bodies. 

Next the age of compulsory education should be from 5 and not from 6. 
England, in its scheme of compulsory education, began at the age of 5 and it 
goes on till 13 or 14; that is, they have gone on increasing; and now they 
are thinking of making education compulsory up to the age of 16. The age 
that is fixed for the primary education is between 6 and 11. That is 5 years 
or, say, 6 years. Here in United Provinces we^have 5 years for primary educa- 
tion or elementary education. It is not possible to bring into schools boys 
from the very beginning; the parents are uneducated and they do not appreciate 
the importance of education; they are not at all eager or keen to send their 
boys to the school as early as possible; boys are often brought at the age of 
8 or 9; they hardly get two or three years to educate their sons. My submission 
is that you should bring the boy in at the .age of 5 or 6 and there will be full 
6 years at his disposal. If the boys are slow to learn or if there is stagnation 
t en it would be possible for them to go on and more boys could pass through 
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the stage of elementary education. A boy comes at the age of 10 but he is 
only to be there till or at the age of 11; then he can go away and you cannot 
compel him to remain. But if the boy enters the school earlier the advantage 
will be that if he is a slow boy he can any way complete his studies having a 
larger number of years at his disposal, while the brighter boy will leave the 
school earlier and can help his family. Parents are not willing to send their 
children to school earlier. If you have a system of adult education you can 
take those boys in hand. You know there is a cry among the educationists that 
although so much money is spent over primary education still children lapse 
into illiteracy. The second advantage will be that you will be able also to 
educate the parents so that they may educate their children sufficiently earlier. 

II — ^Mass Literacy 
By N. S, Ullal, B.A., S.T.C.D. 

Government hispectmg Officer, Dharwar 

The real problem is how to bring about mass literacy in the country; the 
general prosperity In the land is liindered by mass .illiteracy. The solution is 
that more schools should be opened and hence more money should be provided 
for education. But we all know that ours is a poor country and, before we are 
able to spend on primary education on something like the scale on which 
advanced countries like England, Germany and the United States of America, 
which have introduced compulsion in primary education, are now spending, 
India will have to improve its general prosperity immensely. Till then how 
are we to manage with our scanty resources? To me it seems that the best way 
is to get a great deal more work from our existing schools than at present, at a 
comparatively small additional cost. Tlie immediate and most important need 
of the hour being literacy, we should concentrate, in our rural schools, for the 
present, at least on the three R’s. This will liberate a great deal of time now 
devoted to subjects of general information like History, Geography, Hygiene 
and Science. The time thus saved should be utilised in introducing the shift 
system and we can have three shifts of 2J4 hours each in a day and have three 
batches of children to teach, or better still, two batches of children and one batch 
of adults, the teachers being given a small allowance for the slight additional 
work exacted from them. For at present they work 6 hours a day and the 
arrangement proposed will demand hours’ work from them. 

Hie subjects of general information, I have already referred to, ought to 
be taught by the cinema or the magic lanteru. This means of instruction is 
convenient and cheap in the long run, as it permits of large gatherings of villagers 
being taught in the open and at night, when the labourers are free, in a far more 
impressive manner and in a much speedier way than through books in the class- 
room. This method of mass education is now being largely used in western 
countries, especially in the United States of America. 

Mere Increase in the batches of students the teachers have to handle is, 
however, insufficient for our purpose. The primary teachers ought to be made 
42 
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to work harder and more intelligently and, what is more important to work 
more sincerely and honestly than they do now. They must also be trained to 
obtain maximum results within the minimum time and with the minimum of 
effort. In other words, we must try and get an adequate return for what 
money we actually spend now on primary education. For, the experience of 
many an Inspecting Officer like me is that a great deal of the money now being 
spent is wasted, a majority of primary teachers especially those in the villages, 
being too prone, as those who work in an atmosphere not conducive to strict 
supervision and reasoned criticism from the public naturally are, to a belief in 
the principle of “maximum of comfort and minimum of effort.” In the 
first place, many a primary teacher has become a teacher not by choice but by 
sheer necessity or, as it very often happens, by way of the last resource left in 
life. Hence, many teachers have no heart in their work and unless a teacher 

loves his profession, no good can be expected from him. But, secondly, even 

capable teachers grow idle for want of strict supervision from the village school 
committees or, in short, for want of public criticism. Most villagers are ignorant 
of their owm interest and, if w'e analyse their attitude tow’’ards a primary school, 
we find that it resolves itself into a belief that it is an institution intended to 
provide a means of livelihood for the teacher, as a village temple is for the 
priest, and not a means of education for their children. 

The first step in the attempt to get our money’s worth, therefore, is to 
select the right type of men as teachers, men not only having a liking for their 
profession but having a high sense of duty. The second step is to select the 
right type of men as members of the village school-committee, men who have 
the moral courage to rise superior to the party politics of the village, at le.ist 
so far as their attitude towards the school and its improvement is concerned. 
At present, it is rather difficult to find such members on school-committees, 
- because, as I have already said, most villagers mistake the aim of a school in their 

village, while those who do understand it do so in a restricted sense. I have 

often heard many a villager say that he does not find it necessary to put his 
son to school as he does not intend him for a clerk’s post in a Government 
office. The idea that literacy is as essential to success in his calling as an agri- 
culturist or a labourer as to success in Government service never lights on 
him. Hence Inspecting Officers should, in their town, gather together villagers 
and impress on them the need of literacy to every man and woman in life, by 
copious illustrations taken from the lives of persons who have suffered for 
want of it. In fact it is quite possible to build up a magic lantern lecture 
or a cinema show on this subject. I know of one particular instance in which 
a villager walked 13 miles cross-country from his home, just to have a post- 
card written to a relative of his and as, owing to his extreme orthodoxy, he 
would not take liis meals anywhere outside, walked the distance hack to his 
house and took his food late in the evening. 

Care should also be taken to see that’ the villager does not soon forget 
whatever he has learnt at school, by the opening of cheap libraries and reading 
rooms in villages and affording the villagers every access to them. 
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III — ^The Salvation of the Village Ryot 

By C, Ranganatha Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

L. M. High School, Gooiy 

Illiteracy is the result of the depletion of villages of their intelligent high 
caste people, who have migrated into big towns and cities hankering after 
employments of various kinds available there and craving for an education 
that is pass-port to lucrative position. Tlie village ryot has been severely left 
alone to drift in his ignorance with his time-honoured practices and methods— 
even these being gradually forgotten with the lapse of time and owing to absence 
of inspirations, and refreshing touches. He cannot read and write and, in the 
modern world of quick communications and business transactions, is utterly 
helpless and is dependent on the tender mercies of those in the village who 
have the good fortune to read and write. Very often these few are the village 
officials or headman and accountant, well skilled in the art of extortion, or the 
literate money-lender and trader who ply their trade successfully as they know 
the market conditions abroad. Exploitation of the illiterate villager by the self- 
seeking sowcar and village officials is the normal feature of village life. 

Recent attempts of social workers. Government and other organised bodies, 
at the redemption of the villager from his _ many-sided evils and miseries, are 
considerably handicapped by the appalling illiteracy. A glaring instance of the 
curse of iUiteracy may be given here to show how a beneficial measure calculated 
to improve the lot of the ryot was turned to the advantage of a single indivi- 
dual and ultimately to the ruin of others. 

In a certain village a co-operative society was organised. There were just 
two or three persons including the headman that could read and write. The 
rest were all illiterate. For the first few years things went on well and the 
work of the society was fairly conducted. The headman fell upon evil times 
and got into debts. He hit upon a way of redemption. He secured the 
thumb impressions of the members on a number of security bond forms and 
■filled up the statements himself, thus creating documents for binami loans. In 
the usual course he secured a big loan from the central bank and used 
most of It for himself. Circumstances conspired and as he had lost the post of 
headman, he had to leave the village bag and baggage. The affairs of the society 
came to the notice of the authorities and when dues were demanded of the 
members, there was a hue and cry that no loans were taken by them. They were 
all duped and their illiteracy was fully exploited. Cases of this serious nature 
may not be general, still there are instances of this kind of exploitation going 
on in almost all villages, thus thwarting attempts at the reform and salvation 
of the villager. 

Absolutely nothing can possibly be done for the benefit of the ryot unless 
a well Conducted campaign is launched against illiteracy in the Indian villages. 
A comprehensive programme of rural reconstruction aiming at all round im- 
provement of the village conditions and a network of elementary and night 
schools for boys, girls and adults should be boldly underf-'k' > ap<*''”7>?j3lished. 
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And these cannot be done by occasional visits from a distant town. Young, 
educated and enthusiastic men and women should be encouraged to settle in 
villages and carry on the work in the right spirit. In other words, townsmen 
should be repatriated to their native villages and aided by the State to settle and 
work among their kith and kin. ' Then alone can illiteracy be banished. Then 
alone will the salvation of the ryot be in sight. 

IV- — Removal of Illiteracy in India 

By H. G. Deshpande, B.A., S.T.C. (Hon.) 

Head Master, Training School, Dharwar 

India is a vast continent with a population of 319 millions containing 
2,316 towns and 685 thousand villages. Urban population is 10,2 per cent, 
the rest being rural. This distribution is not uniform all over India but varies 
in different provinces. In the Bombay Presidency, the urban population is 18% 
while in Assam it is only 3%. The number of persons literate in the sense of 
being able to read and write is 22,6 million in the whole of India. Among 
males 139 per thousand and 21 among females arc literate. It is much higher 
in some Indian States where a sort of compulsory education is prevalent, viz., 
Baroda, Travancore and Mysore. Thus a huge mass of 290 millions is illiterate. 
How to remove this colossal illiteracy is the acute problem before the country. 
We shall have to look to other countries, which stood in the same position years 
back and have since successfully tackled the problem of rural education. 

The condition of Denmark, a hundred years ago, was similar to our .present 
condition. At the time, Denmark wasted by many wars was poor and almost 
bankrupt. Today it is so rich that men from many lands visit it to find out th-e 
secret of its prosperity. When an old Dane Was asked the question by what 
magic Denmark was lifted from poverty to prosperity, he replied, “There were 
three causes: the first, schools; the second, better schools; the third, more schools.” 
In Denmark there are agricultural schools and classes for teaching agriculture 
and the handling of cows, pigs and poultry. The function of education is to 
assist in preparing pupils for the occupations in which they will be engaged in 
after-life. In addition to these agricultural schools there are peoples’ high 
schools opened by Nicholai Grundtvig, who started such schools in the year 
1832. 

The Bolk High Schools axe small schools with 100 to 150 pupils who are 
adults. The pupils live on the premises of the school along with the teachers. 
The course for men is one of five months’ duration in winter, November to 
March and that for women of 3 months in summer. There are no text-books. 
Teaching is purely oral. The pupils are free to discuss any subject with their 
teachers. Each school has a well-equipped library, which can be freely used • 
by the pupils. Consequently there is .a homely atmosphere and the pupils 
evince very keen enthusiasm in the solution of practical problems which confront 
their every-day life. According to Grundtvig, men were to be reached not by 
ooks but by the living word that is spoken from mind to mind and heaft to 
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heart and by the singing of lively and wholesome folk-songs for which Denmark 
is famous. The pupils, who had passed through such High Schools were eager 
to learn all that science could teach them about their daily work. Therefore, 
there sprang up alongside the Folk High Schools special schools for teaching 
agriculture and dairying. In 1864 owing to war with Prussia, Denmark lost its 
rich, southern provinces. To a kingdom already small, this seemed a grievous 
loss. But the Danes have a proverb "Outward loss, inward gain”. Under 
the influence of Grundtvig’s schools, sowing of corn was given up for butter, 
bacon and eggs. Co-operative creameries, co-operative bacon factories, co-opera- 
tive societies for collecting, testing and marketing of eggs, co-operative societies 
for improving the breed of horses, pigs and poultry were started. Both the 
quality and quantity have been considerably improved. An average yield per 
cow is more than 2 gallons a day, 16 pukka seers of milk. There are co-opera- 
tive societies for buying all that a farmer requires. The remarkable co-operative 
spirit seen in the farmers of Denmark is mainly due to the Folk High Schools. 

As in Denmark, we should have more schools and 'better schools. The 
existing village schools follow the ideal of Imparting literary education to our 
village children and create in them false hopes of securing soft-handed jobs. 
They have thus a distinct dislike for manual labour. In this way our village 
schools are not imparting useful education which would assist jn preparing 
pupils for the occupations in which they will be engaged in after-life. There- 
fore these schools arc not fulfilling the purpose of accomplishing the economic- 
well-being of the masses. Therefore the curriculum of our village schools 
should be thoroughly overhauled. It should contain such subjects as agri- 
culture, handicrafts, spinning, weaving, co-operation, public health, and hygiene, 
so that the village children should after they leave school be able to take to 
their hereditary vocations, assist their parents in their usual work and thus be 
able to make an independent living. There should be a wide choice in the 
subjects suited to the differing conditions of villages. In regions, where cotton 
is' grown spinning and weaving should be compulsory. But in coast districts 
like Kanara it would be more useful to introduce rope-making and mat-making. 
In short, the craze for passing c.xaminations should be diverted to the under- 
taking of agricultural or industrial occupations. We have in the Bombay Presi- 
dency a few agricultural bias schools in every district. These schools are looked 
upon by the people more as ornaments than as useful practical institutions. 
Unless and until these schools show to the people that children taught in these 
schools eagerly seek'to follow the ordinarj’- village occupations in after-life, they 
will fail to be popular and there will be no demand for such schools. In the 
Bombay Presidency, there are special vernacular agricultural schools. But it 
is doubtful if they have succeeded in giving an impetus to what are called 
improved methods of agriculture. From the practical standpoint, it is neces- 
sary to review the position of these schools and bring about necessary improve- 
ments in their ideal, outlook, curriculum and methods. 

Since the introduction of the Montford reforms, the number of people 
who have to vote in the different elections has considerably increased and this 
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number is sure to incrense still further as a result of the deliberations of the 
round table conference. Would the measure of self-government now adumbrated 
be successful with a huge mass of iliitenitc voters, who form the bulk of the 
village population? It is necessary for the provinces to undertake a bold step 
and chalk out a programme of educating adults and children simultaneously. 
For this purpose an army of teachers would be required. Until the finances 
of Government improve, it seems almost impossible to expand the activities 
of the Educational Department. The people will have therefore to make volun- 
tary efforts to break down illiteracy. For this purpose, I would advocate the 
formation of Rural Education Leagues in every district with a governing body 
of c.xpericnccd educationists and practical administrators and a working l»dy of 
qualified young men willing to work as teachers in vilkigcs. Tlie villagers, 
for whose benefit such schools svill be opened, should guarantee tlic pay of 
teachers and the provision of suitable accommodation. Tlie league should 
supply ncccssar}- furniture and equipment and supervise the work of the teacher. 
For this purpose, the league should collect funds'from the whole of the district 
and conduct schools. The villagers arc likely to have more confidence in such 
schools than those opened by adventurers in isolated vilkagcs without any guid- 
ance and supervision. These schools will in course of time be eligible for 
grants from the District School Boards. Tliis measure is sure to raise tlic 
percentage of literates in villages. Along with opening schools for children, 
day or night schools for adults sliould be opened in such villages where in addition 
to the 3 R’s the teachers should talk to the adults about such subjects as co- 
operation, public hygiene, etc. Folk songs should be sung and stories from 
Ramayana and Mahabliarata should be related and where possible acted. Tims 
an incentive for attending such schools will be created. In this paper, 1 have 
purposely suggested th.at the age of compulsorj' education should be raised to 8, 
as grown up children arc sure to assimilate die effects of education better than 
younger ones. Tlie wastage in cduc.ational effort so much complained of all 
over India is partly due to the admission of ver}' young children who do not 
derive any benefic by schooling in the first few years. 

V — Illiteracy 
By Syed Tofail Ahmad 

Hofiy. Joint Secretary of the All-ttidia Mnslm. 

Educational Conference, Aligarh 

Perhaps unlike other countries we in India prefer to form an idea of illiteracy 
by referring to the figures of literacy. Tliis is so because the figures of illiteracy 
are so .appallingly high that we arc naturally loth even to think of them, to s.ay 
nothing of mentioning them in our reports. It is for this reason, probably, that 
our Census Reports and other compilations give the figures of literacy and leave 
us to do mental calculation, to judge the extent of illiteracy. 

Tlicrc is some difference of opinion regarding the test of literacy. The 
education department, naturally, insists on a very high standard of primary 
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education, while tlie majority of non-official opinion in this country seems to 
be satisfied with an elementary Instruction in the three R’s. I need not enter into 
the arguments advanced by either party but I think that situated as we are, we 
should be content with the little that we can achieve and gradually raise the 
test in proportion to the success we gain in reducing the enormous percentage of 
illiteracy. 

The easiest and the best test is "the ability to read and write a short letter.” 
This definition of literacy is accepted by the Census Department of this country 
and obtains in most foreign countries. Evidently tlie adoption in actual practice 
of this test by the Indian Education Department will render easier the task of 
combating illiteracy and make the scheme of mass education cheaper and within 
the reach of the financial resources of Provincial Governments. 

In respect of the vastness of its area or immensity of its population India 
may rank with other big countries of the world but so far as literacy goes it is 
unfortunately the most backward. 

In Bulletin No. 4 of 1529 issued by the Department of Education in the 
United States of America the various political divisions of the world, which are 
68 in number, have been grouped under ten heads. The first group consists of 
countries with a literacy between 90 and 100 per cent and includes England 
and Japan, while India falls in the category of the last group with a literacy 
below 10%. 

It is a pity that England; the native land of our rulers, should top the list 
of the first group with a literacy of 99.66% while India with its part of a 
century’s British rule should stand last in the list with a bare 7.3% literacy. 

Even the Central Islands of Japan which had their political awakening in 
recent years, enjoy the pride of a position in the first group and boast of a 
literacy of 99.12 per cent. It is remarkable that in that country, of all the 
children of school-going age, 

80 per cent were in schools in 1900 
97 „ „ „ 1910 

and 99 „ „ „ 1922 

Let us compare the above figures of Japan with those of India. 

18.5 per cent of Indian children were in schools in 1917 

19.6 » „ „ „ „ 1922 

26.3 „ „ „ „ „ 1927 

It is remarkable that while Japan had sent 99 per cent or nearly all its 
children to schools by 1922, we could not send more than 26.3%, even so 
late as 1927, when the new Reforms had been introduced long ago. 

I will now try to show the progress of literacy in India in general, which 
includes men. and women of all ages. 


In 1881, the literacy of India 

was. 3.5 

per cent. 

In 1891, it rose to 

4.6 


In 1901, it rose to 

5.3 

>> 

In 1911, it rose to 

5.9 


In 1921, it rose to 

7.3 

iy 
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In other words the hteracy of our country rose from 3.5 to 7.3 per cent 
in the long period of 4 decades or at the rate of one per cent in one decade. 

Converting the literacy figures of India into illiteracy figures we find 
that there are still 92.7 per cent illiterates here and at the speed by which we 
have been progressing it will take us another 927 years, or about 10 centuries 
to come up to the standard of the central Islands o£ Japan. 

This calculation may, somewhat, be affected by a rise in the percentage 
of scholars to total population owing to the impetus given to education by the 
introduction of Reforms in 1921, but as has been said above, even that has not 
raised the percentage of scholars to any appreciable extent. 

Likewise the expenditure on primary education has not risen much. It was 
Rs.5.9 crores in 1922 and rose to Rs.6.95 crores in 1927. In other words it 
rose only by 190 lakhs within a period of 5 years. It is thus clear that the 
increase is infinitesimal and is but a drop in the ocean. 

The main point to be considered in this connection is that of agency through 
which increase in literacy should be brought about. Should it be the people or 
the Government? 

In India the people used to take a prominent part in the spread of education 
in former days. The late Lala Lajpat Rai in his book entitled “Unhappy India’’ 
has quoted from Rev. Keay as follows: — “Few countries and certainly no 
Western ones, have had systems of education which have had such a long history 
with so few modifications as some of the educational systems of India.” 

This fact is brought home to our minds by the standard of primary educa- 
tion in Burma which is the last annexed province of British India and a relic of 
the past. That province has a literacy of 27.7 per cent, being at the top of 
all the provinces of India. Even some Indian States have a higher percentage of 
literacy than any of the provinces of Britsh India, except Burma. For instance 
, Travancore has a literacy of 25.7 per cent 

Cochin „ 21.04 „ 

Baroda „ 14.4 „ 

Our great misfortune is that the educational policy of the Government "has 
led to the replacement of the indigenous sytsem of education which was conducted 
by the people themselves, by a lifeless, and uncongenial system based on mannerism 
and departmentalism. Under the old system every man of ordinary means 
considered it his pious duty to teach any children he could get hold of. Even 
the Emperor Shahjahan after his dethronement occupied himself with teaching 
work, a fact which clearly indicates the tendency of that age. Thus in addition 
to public institutions financed from public funds almost eA'ery residential house 
was a sort of regular school. Every village had its maktab, madras.ih, or patshala 
supported by the people or the Punchayat, 

But what do we see today? Private teaching and educational institutions 
have ceased to be recognised by the Government and their products are banned 
as incompetent and unqualified for the pettiest posts. On the other hand the 
middle standard passed men wnth but a smattering of knowledge and unable to 
write even correct vernaculars are preferred to the best Arabic, Sanskrit and 
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Vernacular scholars, "who have not liad the misfortune or good fortune of going 
through the curriculum of non-descript middle schools. For instance in the 
vernacular schools of U. P. an Oriental scholar of whatever qualifications cannot 
get more than Rs.l2 per mensem rising up to a maximum of Rs.l4, whereas a 
middle passed trained teacher would start with Rs.l7 rising up to Rs.50, The 
natural result of this is that the whole structure of Indigenous education has 
come to the ground and all private enterprise in this direction has been brought 
to an end. This fact has been testified in the writings of the late Dr. Leitner of 
the Punjab fame in the following words: — ^"That the action of the Educational 
Department of the Punjab, in spite of constant reminders, tended to destroy the 
indigenous schools whilst neglecting its own primary schools.” 

It is true that we still find people struggling to maintain the old system of 
Oriental Education and there is a good number of Arabic Madrasahs and Sanskrit 
Pathshalas sprinkled all over the country. Besides the zest for educational work 
revived by the political awakening for the last two decades, has resulted in the 
creation of a large number of institutions for teaching both boys and adults. 
All these activities, however, are ineffective and not only have they failed to 
bring about any appreciable increase in the percentage of literacy but for want 
of encouragement, nay for actual discouragement, on the part of the educational 
authorities, are languishing. 

The people with no ofiicial help at their back cannot possibly succeed in a 
work of this kind in the face of th^ increased and increasing struggle for life, 
caused by a decline in the sources of subsistence, and an increase in the cost of 
living. 

In short it is the sole duty of the Government if it claims to be a civilised 
Government, to assume the responsibility of educating the masses. In nearly 
all the civilised countries of the world Governments have long ago realized their 
duty and are performing it admirably and advantageously. In fact in England 
the Government is not only in charge of primary education but since the Secon- 
dary Education Act of 1918 was passed it is in charge of the Secondary Educa- 
tion as well. In India it was the Government which was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the decay of the indigenous systems prevailing in Pre-British days 
and for that reason, if not for any other, it ought to have taken over the entire 
responsibility of universal mass education long ago. 

It is curious and pathetic that supplying water-works and electricity to a 
Municipal area is regarded as more necessary than bringing intellectual light to 
the inhabitants thereof by imparting education to them, regardless of the cost 
it might have entailed. The introduction of steam and electric inventions of 
modern civilisation in India cannot be of much utility when complete intellectual 
darkness pervades the masses. We cannot live as civilized people without mass 
education, though we might as such without Railways and electric lights. 

Since the introduction of the Primary Compulsory Education Bill by the 
late Mr. Gokhale in 1913, efforts are being made in various provinces of India to 
persuade the Government to take up the question of mass education in earnest, 
but hitherto with no substantial result. For instance this province which has 
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been regarded as the heart of India and in which this Educational Conference 
is being held today is the most backward of all the Provinces of India, as the’ 


following figures would show: — 




(1) 

Burma 

. 27.7 

per cent literacy 

(2) 

Coorg 

12.6 

>♦ 

99 

(3) 

Delhi 

10.7 

>1 

99 

(4) 

Ajmer & Marwar 

10.0 


99 

(3) 

Bengal 

9.1 

>J 

99 

( 6 ) 

Madras 

8.6 

ft 

9 > 

(7) 

Bombay 

8.3 

»» 

99 

(8) 

Assam 

6.2 


99 

( 9 ) 

N.-W. Frontier 

4.7 

»» 

99 

(10) 

Baluchistan 

4.7 


99 

(11) 

Behar and Orissa 

4.5 

99 

99 

(12) 

C. P. 

4.1 

99 

99 

(13) 

Punjab 

3.8 

>9 

99 

(14) 

U. P. 

. . 5.7 

99 

99 

Not only 

is this province the most 

backward 

of all, 

hut its progress in 


literacy is exceptionally slow. The following are the figures for the various 
successive years; — 


1881 

3.0 per 

cent. 

1891 

3.2 ■ 

99 

1901 

3.1 


1911 

5.4 

99 

1921 

3.7 

99 


These figures show that in a long period of 40 years the literacy of our 
Province rose from 3 per cent to 3.7 per cent or by .7 per cent. A little 
calculation will show that if we go on at this rate we will not be able to 
root out the evil of illiteracy in less than 5,5 00 years. 

The above figures are taken from the last Census Report. Since then 
there has been some forward inarch in the spread of primary schools, but in 
that respect too we are moving at a slower pace than the other provinces. For 
instance in 1920-1921 the proportion of scholars to total population in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab was almost equal, being between 2 and 3 
per cent. But in the Director of Public Instruction’s Annual Report of 
1929 we find that the proportion of our province was about 3.16 per cent, 
while that of the Punjab was about 6 per cent, or almost double of ours. 
So St may safely be said that our province has not made any progress worth the 
name even after the introduction of Reforms. 

About the same is the case with almost every other province; not a few 
of them have made no progress at all, in spite of the introduction of the Reforms. 
For example the following quotation appears in the Annual Report of the 
Educational Department of Assam for the year 1928-29: — 

'Mr. S. C. Goswami said — the outcome, in the march towards general 
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literacy we have arrived where we were 15 years ago — the pro- 
gress is at a standstill.* 

"The Director of Public Instruction remarked about the above as 
follows: — 

'These are hard words but they arc true. It is obvious that if any 
approach to general literacy is to be made during the present 
generation it will be necessary to provide funds very much more 
freely than has been done in the past, even to the extent of 
doubling or trebling our expenditure on primary education.* *’ 

But the question is, how to double and treble the expenditure on primary 
education. Resolutions are moved and proposals made in the Legislative Coun- 
cils of the various provinces of India year after year, but prove useless ultimately. 

Only last year the Legislative Council of the United Provinces passed a 
resolution, moved by a non-official member for the spread of literacy and a 
Committee was appointed to draw up a scheme for making every boy and girl 
literate within a specified period. The Committee chalked out a scheme to 
provide educational facilities for all boys of school-going .age within a period 
of 15 years and for girls within a period of 10 years. It also recommended 
that the Government should relieve the Local Boards of the burden of Primary^ 
Education and take the whole responsibility upon itself. The additional re- 
curring expenditure estimated was about Rs.80 lacs a year. It Is doubtful 
whether the Government will be in a position to accept and give effect to these 
recommendations, owing to financial stringency. It is an open secret that 
since the introduction of the Reforms the administration of every province has 
become more top-heaAy and the needs of the various departments both reserved 
and transferred have outrun the financial resources of the Provincial Governments. 

It v/ill appe.ir from the above that wmile the people cannot possibly worlc 
out their s.alvation in connection with the spread of literacy, there is not much 
hope from Government either in that direction. This is a rather gloomy picture 
but One must call a spade a spade. The situation is both serious and grave 
and deserves a very careful and sympathcric handling. To my mind the only 
w.ay out of it is a thorough overhauling of the present system of administration 
and a bold scheme of economy at the top of the various departments, even 
including the Education Department itself. It is not necessary on this occasion 
to go into the details of this subject. Let us hope that the impending political 
changes will bring better days for us and enable us to find men and money for 
raising India to the .status of Japan and other progressive countries in the world. 
Where there is a will there is a w.ay and wc might console ounselvcs with the 
idea th.at the future Provincial Governments will not follow the example of one 
of the occupants of gubernatorial chairs, who pcihaps unguatdcdly divulged 
tiie real educational policy of the Government in his remark that m.iss educa- 
tion in a tubjcct country was a political dange.'". 

c.innot, however, live upon hopes or prayers alone, Wc must be doing 
something and not sit idle. And the only cficciivc thing we c.m do, both 
individually and collectively, is to strain cvciy nerve in persuading the Local 
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Boards to enforce extensive and intensive compulsion in their respective areas, 
in asldng members of legislative bodies to move in the matter by putting up 
bills or resolutions, in making forcible and powerful representations by passing 
resolutions from educational, political and all sorts of societies, associations and 
institutions relating to all India or provinces, cities, towns or even villages, 
insisting upon the Government to realise its most primary duty of making ever)' 
boy and girl literate and to take the entire responsibility of spreading Primary 
Education, upon its shoulders and thus remove the black spot of illiteracy from 
the face of its administration within the next decade ending in December 1940, 
thus raising India from its low position in the tenth and last group to the 
category of the first group in which England itself is. This must be the 
minimum aim and a definite goal of both the Government and the people. 

Ill— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
I — Japan 

There is no village or hamlet in Japan where we do not find people reading, 
and there are very few even among the poorest class, who cannot express their 
thoughts in writing. This fact is clearly proved by the proficiency tests given 
at the annual examinations for conscription. In these examinations it is found 
that few of the youths of conscription age lack the knowledge of the three 
R’s. A casual observer may be surprised that Japan should have made such 
rapid progress in education, while it is only a little over half a century since 
she came in contact with Europe and America. We must remember, however, 
that Japan is an old country and when Western civilization was introduced she 
was fully in a position to receive and digest it. 

(Dcpartmc7Jt of Editcafion) 

II — Dutch East Indies 

It would not be possible to fight a hard and successful struggle against 
analphabetism if the population did not co-operate. Therefore, the ordinary 
native school for the broad mass of the native population (the village school) 
is based on the principle that the village community erects the school and 
maintains it with the financial support of the Government. 

(Department of Educatioft) 

III— Siam 

The Law on Primary Education came into force in the year 1921-22 and 
since then illiteracy has steadily declined. Out of a population of about 
10,000,000, about 700,000 are attending school now. 

(Dcpartvteiit of Education) 

IV — Ceylon 

The population of Ceylon is about ^,463 millions out of which 117,883 
arc attending schools. 


(Department of Education) 
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V — Syria 

In the Republique Libanaisc the government has depended upon missionary and 
private schools for most of the education, except for some hundred village schools 
o'f a very simple nature, which have been started in the Druze and Muslim neigh- 
bourhoods. The missionary schools, largely Roman Catholic, and also some 
private and local church schools have provided so much education, that the 
Lebanese arc not at all an illiterate people. 

The French authorities have opened up some forty village schools in the 
very primitive villages of Djcbcl-cl-Druzc, so that illiteracy will be combated 
for the first time in several thousand years in those old regions of Dcc.ipoIis and 
Roman Ar.ibia. Over a dozen village schools have been opened among the 
equally primitive Alaouite. 

In the inland state of Syria the Government has started a system of village 
and town elementary schools. It is only a small start, as the state contains 
a large number of illiterate peasants and it will require years to bring them any 
sort of general education. 

{President, American University) 

VI — Palestine 

The population of Palestine is 794,116 out of which 69,911 are attending 
schools. 

{Govt. Department of Editcafion) 

VII— Egypt 

Out of a population of nearly fourteen millions the number of those who 
can read and write is 1,670,891 of which 1,386,845 arc males and 284,012 
females. The percentage is therefore 88% for illiteracy. The Ministry of 
Education together with the Provincial Councils are collaborating in opening 
compulsory Elementary schools for all boys and girls from die age of 7 to 13. 
The boys attend in the mornings and the girls in the afternoon. This is done 
to facilitate the work of the parents who like to secure the assistance of their 
children in the field or the workshop. This division of the day has not proved 
very popular with either parents or teachers. Lack of suitably equipped work- 
shops and the monotony of ordinary agricultural daily work make the half-day 
school a sort of puzzle and a nuisance to both parents and teachers. 

(M. Rifaat) 

VIII — ^Union of South Africa 

Amongst the' white population there is hardly any illiteracy largely owing 
to the great regard that rich and poor alike have had for education since 
the earliest days of this Colony, With regard to the illiteracy amongst natives 
in 1921, 9.7% of the Bantu population of the Union, comprising 243,633 males 
and 211,765 females, could read and v/rite. In the Cape Province the per- 
centage of Bantu literacy increased from 7.1 to 9.1; in the Orange Free State 
8.2 to 10.7. In the urban areas where opporttmity for learning Is greater the 
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percentage for the Union as a wJiole was 22.1. In the Transvaal urban areas 
there w.as the striking increase between I904'192,l from 5.8 to 18.9%. 

The following table gives n foil indication of the proportion of the pupils 
receiving etiticarion .at the present rime: — 


1 

1 

1 

V 1 

icar f 

1 

I 

! 

European 
Children in 
School 

P/o of Total Ewr. 
Population in 
School 

i i 

! 1 

Non. European 
(i.e., Natives and 
Coloured) in 
School 

1 

i 

i 

% of Total 
'Non-Europc.an 
population in 
School 

! 

1927 

356,000 

i 

20.3% ; 

304,600 

I 5.1% 

1928 

! 369,603 

21.3% i 

325,000 

I 5.4% 

1929 

1 385,627 • 

21.8% 

335,000 

5.5% 


The percentage of the white population receiving education is comparatively 
large when compared with other European countries, 

(Deparhitent of Efneation) 

DC — Persia 

The .area of Persia is about 1,200,000 square miles and its population is 
approximately 10,000,000. During 1927-2S there V’ere 3,257 schools in Persia 
with an enrolment of 145,909. Bur education is being pushed on vigorously 
now. 

[Uahesh Vmad, Alim Pazil) 

X — ^India 

Unfortunately the Pgutes for l/temcy of the census of 1921 are the latest 
which are available, but as no material change has taken place during the decade 
these figures will give us a fairly correct picture of India’s illiteracy. Again 
separate statistics are not maintained for the ninl area and therefore we have 
to be content with the figures relating to India as a whole. But it is needless 
to emphasise that the actual condition of literacy among the rural population 
is worse than the av-erages suggest. The standard of literacy laid down by the 
census was low and so all those who could write a letter and read its reply 
were considered literates. It is certainly not a higlj standard but even then in 
1921 the percentage of males above 20 years of age who satisfied this test was 
only 18.3 and that of women v/as simply shocking, being 1.9. These statistics 
compare very unfavourably with those of any civilized country. In the United 
States even in 1900 the percentage of literacy was 89-3 per cent when only 
children below six weic excluded. But in some of the important provinces the 
percentage of literacy of males as well as females was far bclov.' the above aver,age 
as will be seen from the following tabic: — 
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Percentage of literacy among the total population of 20 years 

of age and over 


Province 


Male 

Female 

Burma 


. . 62.0 

11.8 

Bengal 

. . 

. . 22.5 

2.1 

Madras 

. . 

. 21.4 

2.2 

Bombay 


18.4 

2.4 

Assam 

. . 

IS.O 

1.3 

Bekar and Orissa 


12.6 

0.7 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 


10.4 

0.9 

Punjab 


9.4 

0.9 

United Provinces 


8.9 

0.7 



18.3 

1.9 


(Y. D. Kcskar, M.A., B.Covi.) 
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ADULT EDUCATION SECTION 

December 28, 1930. 2-30 p.m. (Conference Pandal) 

Chairman-. Mrs. Atiya Begum, Founder, Educational Reform- 

Circle, Bombay 

Secretary-. S. K. Yegnanarayana Iyre, M.A., Frofessor, 
English Literature, Fachaiyappa’s College, Madras 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

The Secretary gave an account of the papers received and read a report 
of the -work which is being actually done by several institutions. Messrs. Srinivasa 
Aiyer, Kumbharc, Ghate and Apte then read their papers. The Secretary gave 
a brief summary of the papers whose writers were absent. 

Mr. Ranganatha Aiyangar gave an account of the work being done by 
the students of the L. M. H. School, Gooty, in the village with the help of the 
gramophone songs. Mr. Kedarl Rao gave an account of the work being done 
by the members of the Literary Union of the Kumbakonani College. Mr. Munish- 
war Prasad of Muzafifarpur reported on the work done in spreading Adult Educa- 
tion in Behar. The report of the 'Shramajibi Shiksha Parishat’, Calcutta, owing 
to the absence of Its representative, was taken as read. 

The Chairman wound up the discussion with an eloquent speech in which 
she made a plea for reforming the education of the country. Prof. Puntam- 
bekar thanked the Chairman for firmly and tactfully guiding the deliberations 
of the Conference. 

II— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 

I — Teachers and Adult Education 
By D. N. Krishnayya, B.A., B.Ed. 

J Teachers are the people entrusted with the imparting of education to 
children and boys who would become citizens tomorrow. The imparting of 
education being their life’s avocation, their life-time should be one of study, 
one of gathering information. The world is ever changing. Our ideas and 
beliefs have to be recast every now and then, and in such a state of things, 
people who are entrusted with the training of our children cannot but keep in 
touch with things that are happening around them. Necessarily they should 
^ be voracious_xeaders, and must be able to give the benefit of their reading to 
1 the general public. 
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In education India is backgfard; nearly ninety per cent of her people are 
illiterate. For want of education most of the people are conservative in their 
mentality and slow to adapt themselves to the changing circumstances. Again 
it is purely an agricuhmal country. The method cultivation in India is as 
it was in our great-grandfathers’ time. The produce of the people passes 
through many hands before it reaches the consumer and the profit goes to the 
intermediaries leaving the bare minimum wages to the producer. Then, the 
village ryot knows very little of the sanitary^ jvay of living. He lives in 
filthy surroundings and in damp ill-ventilated and ill-lighted houses. More 
often, the ryots are immersed in poverty due to their extravagance and want 
of thrift. They spend lavishly on festive occasions and during marriages. 
They often borrow for unproductive purposes like marriages, ceremonies, etc. 
When they borrow they bestow not a single thought on the possibility of 
repaying. They leave future to look for itself. Such a state of things prevails 
on a -large scale in many parts of India. To eradicate these evils, to root out 
the canker from the heart of India, it is not money that is so much required 
as men. It is men who can devote themselves for the service of mankind, who 
can work with heart and soul for the uplift of their fellowmen. And the 
people best fitted to do such work are teachers. - 

The teachers both In towns and in villages have abundant opportunities 
to mix with the people on equal and friendly terms. The relation between the 
teacher and the people is one of mutual love, of goodwill and sympathy. It 
is not like the relationship that exists between an ofScer and ryot where the 
one is filled with fear and the other with contempt. As such the teacher has every 
facility to improve the state of society. 

Tlie teacher can root out much of illiteracy in the country. He can hold 
classes_^ for_ the adults during evenings _or nights. To assist him he can take his 
senior and clever students. Adults have greater understanding power than the 
children and hence the teachers can teach them more in a short time and can 
do it more pleasantly. Moreover they need not strictly adhere to the school 
curriculum as they may confine their attention first to the tht^ R’s and later 
on to a fairly good grounding in Geography, History, Science, Hygiene and 
Civics. 

In the organisation of adult education the li braries perf orm an immense 
service. The' libraries are the repositories of knowledge. When once the illi- 
terate people of the villages arc taught to read and understand, their knowledge 
can be improved by directing them to .read first, the easy children’s stories, then 
a little difficult ones, and later still advanced books and so on. When once 
the love of reading is infused into the people it will go on strengthening Itself. 
The work of the teachers here lies, mainly in the sclectIon-of~boaks suitable from 
the standpoint of the villagers and in the formation of a librar)^ He can 
even organise a circulating library^and thereby educate women who might not 
like to appear in public to receive instruction from men teachers. 

The teachers can educate the people about the principles of co-operation, 
and can themselves open a co-operative store or encourage others to open one in 
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a village. They should undertake serious propaganda work to root out the habit 
of extravagance and short-sightedness in. spending. 

Then again, the teachers can, once a week, on Saturdays or Sundays, call 
for a meeting of the villagers or townsfolk and address them on some important 
or stirring events of the day. 

They may get a supply of cheap medicines from Public Health Offices, may 
advise the villagers to keep their cattle free from disease and seek the help of the 
Veterinary Department against an impending outbreak of rinderpest and similar 
epidemics. 

Then there is the problem of drink. The teachers in a free heart-to- 
heart talk, can persuade the people to abstain from drinking and besides ex- 
plaining to them the evils of drink, may deliver maglc jrintcrn lectures with 
the co-operation of the "Health Department”. They may even get small plays 
on temperance staged by their students. 

Another canker in the life of the villagers is litigation. The teachers may 
point out to them its disadvantages and encourage compromises and reference 
to Punchayat Courts. 

Last, but not the least, the teachers can hold Phajana, parties every Friday or 
Saturday night. They may read tfie epics or _namte to the people, the stories 
of heroes and heroines. 

Through these many ways can a teacher help to uplift the ignorant masses 
of his village or town. His remuneration might be small but his work is 
noble and the Almighty God might not fail to reward him in due time. Every 
good and noble work is the result of the selfless labour of some unassuming 
persons. The teachers should carry on their work humbly and well, and great 
will be their reward some day. 

II — The Vigorous Diffusion of Adult Education 
By M. V. Apte, Secretary, Adult Education League, Poona 

Reading and writing do not constitute education. They are only a means 
to an end. Rightly employed, they increase cultural value. The main aim 
of education is to develop the intellectual and receptiye faculties, with a view 
to adopt a higher and cultural standard of living. A taste -for reading and an 
ability to express one’s thoughts clearly, lucidly and accurately form the basic 
requirements of intellectual culture and social well-being. And these arc 
without doubt inculcated best by means of the visual method of instruction, 
which appeals to mental faculties, the eye and the ear. Education by pictures 
is the most assimilative and impressive form of disseminating knowledge in im- 
pressionable minds. The appeal lies to the most receptive of all faculties, the 
perceptive faculty. PI gtur es appeal to the human beings of all calibre, of 
different environments, whatever may be their language of expression. It com- 
pels the attention of the beastsjyit attracts the notice of the birds. 

For the spread of education, we are dependent greatly on non-official agency 
and endeavours. Unless all adult peasants, labourers and farmers are impelled 
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to read ana -write, nothing can be achieved. This urge can be created by means 
of the visualisation o£^ novel ideas j[nd_cultu^l values. If wc raise the cultural 
standard, the taste for education -will doubtless foUo-w. Adult Education 
supplies the key. 

Intelligent and brainy people can supply original and arresting ideas for 
illustrating interesting subjects, in a novel, appealing or challenging manner. 
Able artists^ and publicists can depict or elucidate the ideas of specialists and 
■assist the diffusion of education. Ri ch zam indars, noblemen, princes, and patrons 
can give munificent donation to further the same objects. Educational insti- 
tutions -would -wish to purchase visualisation requisites -which will enable the 
teachers to make the subjects taught interesting, entertaining and edi:^ing. 
Volunteers can carry out recreative village propaganda in education, in villages in 
close proximity. The students can educate their peasant brethren during the 
vacations when they fall to understand how to spend their time profitably. 
Milk-owners can use the slides to broadcast cultural ideas amongst their labourers. 
Skille d lab our is in demand; and pictorial education is an efficacious method of 
creating un failin g interest. With the spread of Adult Education, every home, 
hearth and fireside will be healthy, happy and therefore contented. 

India stands in need of an army of silent, unassuming but hard-working 
volunteers who can utilise their leisure for the benefit of the motherland. 
Tlie uplift of the masses is a very commendable object, though it may not be 
remunerative in rupee value. Even its modest achievement is -worth aspiring. 
The diffusion of education amongst the masses of India, is the supreme and 
imperative need of the moment. 

Visual Instruction is the. cheapest, the most effective and the most im- 
pressive method of the diffusion of education. With the benevolent co-opera- 
tion of spe ciali sxs-and experts in different subjects, it is possible to supply within 
reasonable time beautiful Jantcrn-slidcs, black and white or brilliantly coloured, 
to different institutions throughout India on any subject of educational value. 
Foreigners may find the slides of considerable interest as the pictures would 
illustrate the varied problems of India, political, social, economic, moral and 
’educational. Visualisation of new ideas -was the method adopted by the fore- 
runners of the great co-operative movement in England and Germany. It 
proved of great value and efScacy, and America with its incalculable resources 
sought the assistance of the Cinema. We must rest content -nuth the Magic 
Lantern in view of the alarming poverty of India, 

III — The Danish Folk High Schools 

By L. Gravely, Museum House, Madras 

While the Danish farmer today takes a leading place in the political and 
soci.ll life of his countrj', is a prosperous, independent and enlightened man, 
famous all over the -world for his successful co-operative methods, a hundred and 
fifty years ago he spent his life in povert}', serfdom and ignorance. 

Great changes have taken place and many forces have been at work; but 
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one of the main causes of the marvellous rise of the farming community is the 
education of the folk high-schools. 

Alter seven years of war, the loss of their fleet, separation from Norway, and 
national bankruptcy, the poverty-stricken people of Denmark went almost 
stupefied by hopelessness and distress. At that time a young clergyman, poet 
.and historian, N. F. S. Grundtvig, a spiritual genius, possessed of a burning 
desire to help his people, had a vision of the folk high-school as a means of 
regeneration. Grundtvig, who believed that every nation has .a soul of its own 
which can only be fully c.vprcsscd through the mother-tongue, had come to doubt 
the value of the "classical education” of his time. It was cspeciallj'' the grammar 
school — ^"thc black school” as he called it — ^with its mechanical methods, that he 
considered "an enemy of the soul of every healthy boyn” He w.as convinced 
chat history and national .poeyy'^provided the most important means of educa- 
tion and an inexhaustible source of Inspiration. Such subjects should not be taught 
from text-books but by an inspired teacher, by "f/jc Jivh>g^word”j as he ex- 
pressed it. 

Grundtvig, v.’ho also worked for a revival of the verj’ ration.alistic Danish 
church of that period, suffered much for his convictions and was for many years 
a most unpopular man, When he died as a bishop his ideas had, however, won 
through and he was the spiritual leader of half the country and honoured by 
evcrj'body. Tliough he never taught in a folk high-school himself he made the 
greatest contribution to them by inspiring the band of enthusiastic and able 
young men who sacrificed everything in order to realize the idea. Tlirough his 
Iseautiful songs and hymns, which have been the daily bread of the high-school, 
Grundtvig made another great contribution. 

TIic first folk high-school was opened in Rbdding in Slcsvig in 1844 as a 
spiritual buhvark for Danish culture. In the following years the movement grew 
rapidly. New schools were built all os-er the country. Political changes had 
pushed the freed farmer into the foreground. He was in need of education and 
the new schools provided him with it. Tlic aim of the high-school is to awakcti, 
crith ot and atU^hten young men and women, "to approach the soul through the 
living word and to awaken a life which will never cease growing,” as Kold, the 
greatest of pioneer high-school men, has expressed it. 

There arc 66 high-schools in Denmark today with a yearly attendance of 
about nine thousand men and women, of between eighteen and thirty years of 
age. The state gives a yearly grant of about £1,000 to the schools without 
assuming any control over tlicir work. They are private institulhns usually owned 
by the principal. 

In a few of the schools there is co-cducation; but in most the summer term 
(5 months) is for women and the winter term (5 months) for men. 

It is clear ch.tc in such a limited time only a limited amount of information 
can be imparted. But instruction is not the mam aim. Inspiration, changed 
outlook on life, new valuations, new zeal, arc the results that the high-schools 
took for. It is, however, surprising how much actual information a keen student 
can acquire during such a course. 
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^.Tlic subjects taught are histor y, sociology, Danish Jkcraturc, singing, gym- 
nastics and the three jR’s. To that is added needlework for women and handi-, 
crafts for men.. 

Life in a folk high-school is a life of joyful felloioship bclwccn staff aud 
students. They live together as one big family with simple habits and natural 
mannerf. Much is done to develop taste for what is genuine and wholesome 
and to discourage all affectations. Old high-school students have usually a keen 
appreciation of genuine .national art and literature. A young farmer of the 
first generation of high-school students tells: "As we listened to the lectures 
wc longed to go out and change the Denmark that we had just discovered.” 
With their enthusiasm, their faith and their work these young men and women 
did change the country. They built homes and put good books on their shelves 
and tasteful pictures on the walls. They created a joyful atmosphere in them 
where work was looked upon as ennobling, not’ as drudgery, where the songs 
from the high-schools sounded both at the hearth and behind the plough. Tliey 
became the natural leaders in their villages, in co-operative societies as well as in 
church and school activities. They took with them from the high-schools ideals 
of industrj^ simplicity and democracy M'hich rarely failed to produce fruits of 
happiness and prosperity. 

It is significant that the first Danish folk high-school was built in Slesvig; 
for no single factor has contributed more to the preservation of Danish culture 
and language during the period of German rule there (1864-1920) than has the 
folk high-school. Practically everybody who has taken a leading part in national 
work during the years of foreign rule owes his inspiration to the high-school. 
"They sang Denmark into the hearts of our boys and they never forgot it” as an 
old farmer woman put it. At the plebiscite in 1920 three-fourths of the votes 
went to Denmark, in the credit for which the high-schools have no small share. 

Though Grundtvig addressed himself to the whole people it was only the 
country people that responded, Verj'’ few students from towns have attended 
folk high-schools. In later years several attempts have been made to reach them, 
the most remarkable of which is Borup’s High School in Copenhagen. 

At the "Askov Extended High School” students, both men and women, 
who seek a broader and fuller education than can be given during an ordinary 
course, can continue their studies for several years under a staff of highly 
qualified teachers. An interesting experiment among high-schools is the "Inter- 
national Poeple’s College” at Elsinore which attempts, on the traditional founda- 
tion, to build bridges betv/een the nations and thus help towards international 
understanding and goodwill. 

Tlic Danish folk high-school has thus not only a great past to look back to, 
but also a great task to look forward to, before it will have tealized its ideal 
and become a school for the whole Danish people. 
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IV — Adult Education iit tl>c Y. M, C. A. 

Ijy H. A. Popi.r.Y, Nathuirt Council, 'i'. M, C. A.i 
India, Biirtna, and Ceylon 
I 

Prom till- very bc^ptinin;; of itt existence tlic Y. M. C. A. Il.t*: tal'.cn a 
special interest in /tditlt Education and Educational Activities Itive occupied 
an iiiiporianr place in its programme. In the Jiihilee Survey for the avliolc 
svorld published in 1.*'94 the followini; simunary of its Educational Activities 
appears: — 

"Idbrarios, University Extension !-cctnres, Art, Science, and Civil Service 
Classes. Readin;; Rotsnis. Musical Instruction. Literary and 
Debatint; Societies. Technical and Coinincrcial Classes. 
Scientific .tnd Illustrated I.ecturcs. Classes for study of Cbssjca! 
and Eorci.K;n I anj^iiaj;cs. History, Cctiyraphy, ere." 

In Great Britain in 1925 at a Conference of the British Y. M. C. A’s the 
Association svas urped to recoftntsc "the significance or importance of the 
Adult Education Movement and the responsibility of the a\ssociation to do 
everj-thing within its power to share in the great spiritual purposes which that 
Movement seeks to achieve.” 

In India it has always l>cen rccogni«ed that the Association should do .all 
that it could to promote Adult Education among its members and also among 
young men generally, and formerly the Y. M. C. A. v.'.as the only organised 
movement which carried a programme of Adult Education for young men. 

The follosving arc the general lines of its Adult Education Programme at 
the present time: — 

(1) Gcnikal LircTURr.s 

(a) Regular courses of lectures on Religion, History, Philosophy, Eco- 

nomics, Art, Tr.avcl, Social Service, Science, etc. 

(b) Occasional Lectures, once or twice a week, on such subjects. 

(f) Lantern Ixcttircs on various subjects. 

These arc given in all Branches of the Y. M. C. A. and arc a regular 
feature of the programme. Tliey arc usually open to all without payment. 

(2) Vocational Eoucatjon 

By means of regular classes in Commercial subjects, Engineering, Electricity, 
Foreign Languages, etc. These run for special periods, and a fee is charged for 
the course. 

Lahore, Calcutta, Colombo, Coimb.atorc, Madura, Rangoon and Madras 
arc among the Associations with such classes. 

86 College Street, Calcutta has regular courses in Social Service Work 
and in Physical Education, 

The Colombo Association has classes In Elocution and Modern Philosophy 
also, 

Rangoon has had a special course on Efficiency. Lahore has a class on 
Drawing in addition to the other regular Commercial subjects. 
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The fees varj’’ from Re. 1 to Rs. 7 a month according to the subject 
and the place. 

Some of the centres have been recognised by the London Chamber of 
Commerce for its Examinations. ' 

(3) Study and Discussion Groups 

These are held in every Association on various subjects, generally Religious 
or Philosophical. The subjects of these groups also include the following: 
International Relations, the League of Nations, the Communal Problem, etc. 

(4) Night Schools 

Some of them are for illiterates and in the Industrial Welfare and Rural 
Reconstruction Centres. 

Others are for those whose education has only proceeded to a low standard. 

The teachers are both voluntary and paid. 

A special set of slides on Tamil has been prepared with the object of 
teaching numbers of illiterates to read in the shortest possible time. It has 
been found that they can be taught to read Tamil by this method in 2 months. 

' (J) Libraries 

Most large Y. M. C. A’s have a fairly good library which is well used. 
Some of the Secretaries make a point of helping the members through special 
guidance. Important new books are especially noticed and commented upon. 
In the Rural Reconstruction areas village libraries have been opened and Travel- 
ling Libraries organised. 

(4) University Extension Courses 

In a few centres attempts have been made to provide courses of lectures 
on History, Economics, etc., as a means of promoting University Culture among 
those who have not had the opportunity of attending a University. Sometimes 
a small p.ayment is made so as to provide the expenses of the lectures. 

Madras organised a special University Course of this character, with 
Examinations and certificates. 

(7) Lantern Lecture and Visual Instruction Department 

The National Council Y. M. C. A. has a special Lantern Lecture and Visual 
Instruction Department. The following is a summarj’' of its work: — 

The Department sends out lantern slides on hire on various subjects such 
as Temperance, Health, Geography and Travel, Uplift Work, Maternity and 
Child Welfare. They also endeavour to serve through the production of slides 
on various subjects as Indicated by those wishing to have slides made for them. 
In a country possessing such a large illiterate population, visual instruction has 
a great scope. Last year our Lantern Lecture and Visual Instruction Service 
reached more than 10 lakhs of people, the majority of whom were illiterates. 
Our facilities for this service consists of a fully equipped laboratory for the 
production of lantern slides, a limited supply of lanterns and various accessories 
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for those who nre in need of them. Wc also maintain a library of some 60,000 
lantern slides for hire on a nominal fee of Rs. 2 per week per set. Our staff is 
always ready to assist anyone in planning a programme of Visual Instruction. 

A series* of lantern slides have been produced for teaching illiterates to read 
and write simple Tamil. From the Pudukottai State it has been reported that 
by the use of these slides they were able to teach a group of adult illiterates 
so that they could read and write simple Tamil in about S weeks. More recently, 
we have prepared a scries of slides on Village Reconstruction showing some- 
thing of the vrork in Girgaum, Jhelum and other places where Village Recon- 
struction has been undertaken successfully. There are S parts to this set wuth 
141 slides many of which are beautifully hand-coloured. The cinema has of 
late years stimulated the use of lantern slides . even more largely than it dis- 
placed them at the outset of “movie” popularity. 

Detailed statements from various Associations regarding the work being 
done, are given below. 

II_GUIDE 

1. What adult education are you attempting in the Y. M. C. A.? 

2. Is it in the form of regular classes or general lectures? ' 

3. What is the average number of students or people attending? 

4. Is any payment lequired from tbe students apart from the general 
Association Subscription? 

5. What are tire subjects in which you arc attempting in Adult Education? 

6. Are you conducting any Night-Schools — if so, who arc they intended 
for, and what is their general nature? 

7. How much of your Adult Education Work is meant for illiterates 
with the object of removing illiteracy? 

S. Any other matter of interest connected with the subject. 

in— Y. M. C. A. NAGPUR—INDUSTRIAL WELFARE CENTRE 

Introdution 

The title "Adult Education” is rather a vague one. It m.ty mean efforts 
to remove illiteracy from the grown-ups 6i it may mean the system of cduca-' 
tion to enlarge the outlook of the adults and to enlighten their minds with a 
view to make them better citizens. Wc arc attempting both of these. 

1. (a) Night Schools with a special curriculum, the emphasis being on 
the three R’s. Those attending usually vary in age from 12 to 20. 

{h) A programme of special classes, debates, discussions, lectures, lantern 
lectures, etc. For a full description see the attached memorandum, 

2. Both. 

3. Average numbers of attendance will be found in the attached state- 
ment. 

4. No, the students do not pay any fees or subscriptions. 

5. Please see the note. 

6. See paragraph 3 of the statement. 
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7. It is difficult to say how much but generally speaking I would say 
that regular night classes are for the adolescent group and the other programme 
for people beyond the age of 20. 

8. To my mind the only way of doing effective work with adults is to 
'have a real live worker to conduct the group. All kinds of subjects can be 
dealt with and interest sustained provided the teacher is keen about the job. 
It is very difficult to evaluate the results of this effort as the effect and influence 
of such classes cannot be measured in terms of examinations but must find 
their scope in the lives of those who attend. 

The Y. M. C. A. Welfare Work in Nagpur has been carrying on Adult 
Education in different forms. Various methods are being adopted to suit the 
conditions and requirements of the Industrial Workers. Though the number 
attending these adult classes has not been very large yet it is gratifying to note 
that there are considerable number of young labourers who fully take advantage 
of the opportunity of education afforded to them in this way. In this connec- 
tion it must be remembered that it is absolutely futile to expect men over 25 
to attend any of these classes regularly. At the same time a regular programme 
is being carried on to impart knowledge to men who are unable to attend 
our regular night classes. 

Following arc some of the methods which arc being introduced in our 
Welfare Work to educate the young and old: 

1. Lantern Lectures and Lectures 

For men who a^e unable to attend our classes regularly, and for those 
who are advanced in age, knowledge is imparted by means of (a) Lantern 
Lectures, (l^) Debates and (c) by disseminating current news from time to 
time. 

Some of the topics selected for the Lantern Lectures and Basti Lectures 
arc as follows: — ^"Honour Thy Elders,” "Evil Customs,” "Health,” "Necessity 
of Literacy,” "Effect of Alcohol on Human Body,” "Malaria,” "Plague,” "In- 
fectious Diseases and How to Avoid Them,” "Our Diet,” "Community Uplift,” 
"The Efficiency of Labour,” etc. Tlic number attending these lectures vary 
according to the population of the basti (or a village). They are generally 
between 50 to 300 at a time. 

These lectures arc generally given by Secretaries and supervisors in charge 
of our various centres, and occasionally members of the public who are interested 
in this kind of work are invited to help us. 

2. English Class 

For those who have gone through the Primary Vernacular Course, we have 
started an English class. In this class we not only teach them English but 
also a course in their Vernacular is conducted. There arc 47 adults in this 
class and the average daily attendance has been 32. 

Keen interest is evinced by the mill labourers who have been attending 
this class, and they are very eager to learn English. 

45 
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' 3. Night Schools 

In two of our centres we have regular night classes held for labourers 
working in the mills. The first three R’s arc taught in those night schools, 
and the full course extends to three years. A special curriculum is prepared 
to suit the mental capacities of labourers. We have in these night schools 107 
pupils on Pvoll and the average daily attendance has been 56. 

4. Liteilary Classes 

In smaller basties where we arc unable to get an adequate number of men 
to open a night school, only one class is held for labourers who are anxious 
to learn. Wc have five such Literary Classes in our Welfare Work Centres. 
The daily attendance has been 61 out of a total of 82 on Roll. 

5. Adult Education Groups 

Tlrcss classes arc held regularly in two of our centres once a week. Sub- 
jects are selected on the advice of the group. These groups arc generally con- 
ducted by Secretaries in charge of the Centres. This method of reaching the 
older people in small groups has proved very satisfactory and certain amount of 
keenness is evinced by the workpeople in this matter. The attendance in these 
groups varies from 12 to 35. No roll call is taken. Some of the subjects taken 
up in these groups are: — "Infant Welfare,” "How to Keep Fit, Trade 
Disputes,” "Labour Commission,” "Principle of Industrial Welfare,” "Postal 
System,” and "Dominion Status.” 


The following tabic gives 

the figures 

of enrolment. 

attendance, 

etc., at 

our Centres. 

Centres 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 

Full 

Timers . 

Half 

Timers 

Night Schools 





1.' Indora 

45 

24 

26 

19 

2. Gaddigodam 

62 

32 

53 

9 

Literary Classes 

• 




1. Bhankheda 

17 

15 

17 


2. Sitabaldi 

16 

6 

14 

2 

3. Khadan 

15 

9 

15 


4. Sbukravari 

16 

14 

14 

2 

5. Imambada 

' IS 

17 

15 

3 

Central English Class 





1. Noonday 

47 

32 

47 


Total 

236 

149 

201 

35 
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German . . . . , . Rs. 30 for 6 months 

French . . . . • 25 „ 

Sinhalese . , yy S 

Tamil ... . „ 5 „ 

Elocution M 5 for 5 months 

Modern Philosophy . ?, ^0 for 6 months 

We have had some classes in economics and history for which we have not 
made special charge. 

5. We arc not conducting any night school. 

6. None of our adult education work is meant for illiterates. 


VII— ADULT EDUCATION IN RANGOON Y. M. C. A. 

1. A series of lectures have been given as per enclosed list. Average 
attendance 150. 

2. A course of -4 lectures on Efficiency have been given to a group of 
12 who paid Re. 1 each for the course. 

3. A Night School is conducted for poor Indian boys throughout the year. 
About 30 participate. 

4. Lectures have been given in the Central Jail on various subjects and 
mass meetings for labourers have been held at the mills when addrc5.scs have 
been given on Religious and Health subjects. 


VIII— ADULT EDUCATION IN MADURA Y. M. C. A. 

1 & 2. All our Adult Education is done through the regular Saturday 
Lectures, as well as the two Night Schools run at Kremmerpuram and West 
Gate under the management of the Association. Every quarter there is a Study 
Circle on some subject as International Relations or Comparative Religion, con- 
ducted by one of the leading men in the city. 

3. The average number of people attending our lectures is a little over 100; 
our Night Schools have a staff of 10 teachers and 160 pupils. The study circle 
is attended by about 20 men every Tuesday. 

4. No payment is required from the students apart from the general sub- 
scription. 

5. The subjects dealt are; "Comparative Religion,” "International Rela- 
tions” and most of the Current Problems of the present day. 

6. We do conduct Night Schools, they are intended to educate the Mill- 
hands in the Cotton. Mills and poor Cheries as well as train Elementary Teachers. 

7. Only the Night School helps to remove illiteracy. 

In addition to the above work we carry on every year a series of lectures 
called the "College Extension Course” with a view to help the students of 
Madura, American and Tutorial Colleges as well as private students appearing 
for the University Examinations. 

Our attempts at Adult Education are limited for more than one reason: 
lack of space in the Association Building such as a separate room for this 
purpose; secondly lack of intellectual leadership in the city, which is a great 
handicap to extend the Adult Education into other Departments of Life. 
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IX— ADULT EDUCATION IN LAHORE Y. M. C. A. 

1. Regular Evening Classes and Lectures. 

2. Both. 

3. Classes; 165 average daily attendance. 200 persons per lecture. 

4. Class smdents have to pay monthly tuition fee of Rs. 7 per month. 

5. ShortJi.and, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Commercial Correspondence, 
English, Mathematics and Drawing. Lectures arc delivered on a variety of 
subjects. 

6. Yes. {(t) For employed men who wish to improve their future prospects, 
and (b) for non-employed men who wish to acquire professional training. 

7. None. 

(«) VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

1. \7c are working along two lines: — 

(a) Vocational Education, and (Z>) Adult Education through Lantern 
Lectures and Circulating Libraries. 

(a) VOCATIONALEDUCATION 

Under this head come our Adult Night Schools and School of Covnncrcc. 
These are regular classes organised for the benefit of young men. In addition 
to Association Membership, we charge moderate fees for the course. 

1. Night School of Commerce 

This is nearly 9 j'ears old. .. We have two paid part-time teachers. The 
average strength is 40.. All commercial subjects — such as Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Book-keeping, Commercial Correspondence, Commercial Geography and 
Banking are taught. This school is also a recognised centre for the London 
Chamber of Commerce Examinations held twice a year. Candidates from the 
Coimb.'itore, Nilgiris, Malabar and Cochin areas appear for the Examinations at 
this centre. ' 

2. The Adult Night School 

This was started in 1921 up to the 5 th class. Last year the school was 
raised to a Higher Elementary School up to the 8 th standard. This is a new 
departure from the ordinary type of night schools. There are only two or three 
such Higher Elementary Adult Night Schools in the Presidency. The present 
strength of the school is 60. We teach Tamil, English, Geography, Arithmetic 
Nature Study, History, Hygiene and Sanitation. In addition to these, we give 
lantern lectures on some general subjects from time to time. 

This has been recognised by the Educational Department. The school is 
open to all classes of young men. At present there are mill men, foundn^ 
men, peons, petty shopkeepers, clerks, policemen, barbers, pancha'mas and 
teachers who want to equip themselves with better educational qualification 
Examinations are conducted every year by the Educational Department Officers 
and Government Certificates are awarded to the successful students in the 
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Special advantages: — (1) A boon to those who have had incomplete school- 
ing. (2) Govt, certificates are given. Tlris gives the men a better status in 
life. (3) Work is done systematically according to a •well-set curriculum. 
(4) Avcr.age attendance is steady. 

Here also v/c charge a nominal fee, but poor students are admitted free. 
Tlicre arc 4 paid part-time teachers, 2 fully-trained School Final and two fully- 
trained Elementary Higher. 

One special feature of the school is that the students have evinced a very 
keen desire /o study. 

(Point 7.) Tliere arc only a few students in our school ■who joined as 
ilUtcr.ates. Though la'c do not as a rule refuse admission to such men, this 
type of adult night school does not attract pure illiterates. Our experience is 
this. The schools organised with the object of recruiting pure illiterates do not 
at all thrive well and they soon come to grief. But on the other hand, schools 
where the majority possess already some amount of literacy, go on steadily from 
year to year with added strength and energy. 

Mr. C. Champion, M.A., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, who visited 
our Night Schools wrote these remarks in our Visitor’s book; — 

"I derived much pleasure from my^ visit to this Institution. Tliat the 
strength of the school has increased from 41 a year ago to the present enrolment 
of 80 must be a source of gratification to the Management and the teachers as 
it was to me. Owe h iuclhicd to draw the inference that an Adult School 
offering a course of instruction which is a continuation of the Elementary School 
Course is likely to stand a belter chance of success than an Adult School which 
is a substitution for Elementary School. If that is so, t%c Management will do 
well to concentrate upon the former type of school ” 

(t) ADULT EDUCATION THROUGH LANTERN LECTURES 
AND CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 

Lantern Lectures for the Masses on Educational Topics 

We get down every month one set and deliver lectures in Tamil or Tclugu 
in 6 or 7 different centres in the town on the same subject, for one full week with 
the aid of social workers. The Educational Department has been pleased to give 
us a subsidy for this worl;. We have had sets like Panama Canal, Canada, Indians 
in Fiji, Nepal, A Trip Round the World, Japan, Indian Views, Switzerland, Cotton 
and Spinning, Flampton Institute, Wool and the Weaver, Tcrhpcrance, etc. 
All these we got from the Y. M. C. A. 

These lectures have attracted hundreds of people at each centre. The same 
set is taken to places like the Y. M. C. A, Literar>’ Associations and lectures arc 
given suitable to the educated audience cither in Tamil or English. 

CtRcULA'nNG Tamil Library 

Here again the Educational Department luis given us some financial help. 
V Ith tlt.it wc have purchased some 120 Tamil Novels, Puranas, Legends, Litcra- 
aitc, Htuorj’, Religion'., etc., put them all in a portable box and sent to 
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the local Adult Night Schools and kept in charge of the Headmaster of the 
school or any responsible person in that locality. Students and other young 
men living in that place tise the books. 'We have had a very good response 
in every place. A pucca register is kept. It is a great blessing to the men 
who have no other facilities for general reading. 

Adult Night Schools to Meet the Needs of City Men 
We do strongly believe in the utility of Adult Night Schools. Whether 
they reach up to the ideals set forth by the organisers or not there is no gain- 
saying the fact that they serve some useful and practical purpose. One hard 
problem has always been the unsteady and slippery nature of men 'that come 
into the schools. Perhaps every six months the first set of men leave the 
schools for some reason or other and a new set comes in. It may be that one 
out of hundred pupils remains in the school for a reasonably long time to reap 
the maximum benefits o£ the steady progressive instruction which a well-con- 
ducted school ought to give. 

The chief reason is that the men because of their age, of other attractions 
In a tov/n life, are not able to stand the strain of regular schooling and to 
discipline themselves to stick to the school for a sufficiently long time. They 
soon get tired and get out of gear and go back to their old ways of whiling 
away their spare time. 

Another problem which we face in night schools is this. To attract the 
pure illiterate in large numbers and to make them literate. Many people think 
that the school has not achieved anything tangible if it has failed to enlist 
illiterates and teach them the three R’s. But let us turn to another side. There 
are hundreds of adults in towns employed in various lines of work who have 
had some schooling in their youngfer days, who have had some knowledge 
in their own vernacular and who are eager to continue their old studies and 
to acquire more knowledge which will make them better men and fit them for 
better and more remunerative jobs. Is this not a real need which the Night 
Schools should try to satisfy? Difficulties there are many; but in spite of them, 
the fact remains that the schools arc doing effective service to the community. 
So then, whether a man remains in the school for a short or long period, whether 
he comes to add to the knowledge he already possesses or enters the school with 
a perfectly blank mind, ho will be all the better for it. He will surely acquire 
something new, something fresh. If we run our schools with this faith and 
vision, the net result will be really worthwhile. 

V — ^Thc Rural Community Board, Punjab 
By The Secretary, Maqbool Shah 

The Rural Community Board is a joint organisation of the various bene- 
ficent departments for the uplift and enlightenment of the rural community 
in the Punjab. Tltc Hon’ble Minister for Educ.nion is its president and the heads 
of a!! the beneficent departments together with certain other officers connected 
with the public utility services and the provincial .secretaries of the Red 
Cross, the Boy Scout and the St. John Amhni 
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There is a similar organisation in each district called the District Community 
Council which includes in addition to the officers of the beneficent depart- 
ments, officials and non-officials who are interested in the welfare of the rural 
community in the district. District Councils, in their turn, have branches in 
the various parts of the district. 

An annual grant of Rs. 1 lakh is at the disposal of the Rural Community 
Board. This is spent in awarding a grant of Rs. 500 (or more) to each District 
Community Council, in paying allowances to librarians in nearly 1,S00 villages 
and in suppl ying gratis books, pamphlets, .c hatts._etc„ to the village libraries. on 
subjects of particular interest to the village community. The Board also 
pos 5 esscs_a cinema lorry., v/hich tours round the province and has visited, in parti- 
cular, many rural centres which are outside the range of the demonstration 
train. A number of useful films have been prepared or purchased and a collec- 
tion of such films is being made in co-operation with the Text Book Committee. 
Moreover, each district council has been supplied with one or morg^^magic 
lanterns and a number of slides which arc used in propaganda work in the 
■\nllagcs and at fairs and shows. In addition lanterns and slides have been 
donated to all the training institutions for teachers. By this means, the teachers 
of the future gain experience in the use of a lantern and in propaganda work 
before they go out to serve as schoolmasters. 

Tltere arc about 1,800 vilbgc libraries opened in the various parts 
of the province. These arc* maintained by the district boards with 
the help, from the Education Department, of a small initial grant per 
library and recurring annual grants of Rs. 50 for each library attached to a 
full middle school and of Rs. 35 for that attached to a lower middle school, in 
addition to which the Department also contributes, in accordance with the 
grading of each district, towards approved expenditure in excess of these grants. 
Tlic Rural Community Board pays the librarians’ allowances at the rate of 
Rs. 40 a year in the case of library attached to a full middle school and of 
Rs. 30 in case of that attached to a lower middle school. Those librnrles arc 
meant not only for the boys and teachers of the school, but also for the village 
people, and the librarian is required to give every possible .assistance to literate 
villagers in the use of the library, to read out and explain useful matter from 
the library' to illiterate villagers, to give occasional talks and lectures on useful 
topics and generally to .act as a propagandist for all the beneficent departments. 

The District Councils and their branches are doing good work. In the dis- 
tricts of Amritsar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Jhang, Attock, Montgomery, Muzaffar- 
garb, Gurdaspur and Ludhiana, in particular, considerable practical work of 
great value has been done. One good general result of the institution of these 
councils is the close co-operation in which the various beneficent departments, 
which formerly aUvays functioned in water-tight compartments, are now work- 
ing in many places for the good of the country-side. The executive officers of 
the district and the tchsil authorities are almost cvcrysvhcrc very helpful and 
even police officers in one district have taken a good share in assisting in the 
rropagand.t worJu Tlic village schoolmaster, especially with the training he 
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now receives at the normal school, is proving a more and more useful agency 
in all kinds of propaganda work for the various beneficent departments. 

in addition to general propaganda by means of lectures and talks, magic 
lantern shows, meetings, etc., all over the district intensive work is done in 
specially selected quarters and particular^ at fairs and shows and other rural 
gatherings. Processions of schoolboys marching about and singing uplift 
songs in the local dialect, dramatic performances on uplift subjects, magic lantern 
lectures and (where possible) cinema shows, demonstrations and exhibitions by 
the various department posters, pamphlets, competitions in village games — all 
these and other means of entertainment and propaganda are employed on such 
occasions. Subscriptions are raised, rich people offer prizes, medals and shields; 
the district board also sometimes contributes something, and at the end a prize- 
giving is held and the prizes are given away by the Commissioner, the Deputy 
Commissioner or some other officer. On such occasions valuable assistance is 
given by the village schoolmasters and the boy scouts of the various schools. 
Wherever posisble, such arrangements are also made on the occasion of the 
visits of the demonstration train and the cinema lorry. All villages round 
about even up to a distance of 25 to 30 miles are informed days beforehand 
through the agency of village schoolmasters and schoolboys, so that there is 
always a large gathering. The activities of the central board and the district 
councils have brought into existence a number of local poets in nearly every 
district who compose songs on uplift subjects in the local dialect which are 
sung at rural gatherings and are much appreciated. 

Junior Red Cross societies among schoolboys are rapidly increasing in 
all districts and even little children are in many instances displaying a wonder- 
ful spirit of service, while the boy scouts, in addition to making themselves 
.useful at all fairs and shows, have, on several occasions, done deeds of daring 
in extinguishing fires and saving life and property in floods. In fact a spirit 
of service unknown before seems now to be growing up here and there in our 
schools in rural areas. In the Gujranwala district many maunds of pohli, a 
noxios weed of the worst type growing in the corn-fields, were recently des- 
troyed by schoolboys in a few days’ holiday. The student of a normal school 
or the boys of a vernacular middle school led by their teachers will sometimes 
visit a dirty village in their neighbourhood with shovels, spades, baskets, brooms, 
etc., and will set to work cleaning the village, levelling and dressing lanes and 
streets, pouring kerosine oil on stagnant pools of water, filling up dirty 
ponds and removing manure heaps and even nightsoil with their own hands 
until the village-people are shamed into doing it themselves and emplojdng sweepers 
for the future. In nearly all districts schoolboys have been of very great 
service in the destruction of locusts and their eggs. 

The cinema lorry has already made nearly two extensive tours throughout 
the whole province and from the reports received from the various districts 
it appears that the tours have generally been very successful, thousands of men 
and women having come to see the shows almost everywhere and having enjoyed 
them immensely; indeed telegrams have again and again been received begging 
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for another night’s show and in one place, far away in the south of the Dcra 
Ghazi Klian district, tlie people even offered Rs. 1,000 for a second show and 
asked to be allowed to levy an admission fee, which request was however rightly 
not granted. The demonstration train has also toured in the province for two 
years and with the assistance of the district councils and the local officials of 
Government has done very useful propaganda work. 

VI — ^An Experiment in Adult Education 

By V. D. Ghate, M.A., B.T., T.D„ Admhmtrative Officer, 

District School Board, Ahmedvagar 

India is a land of villages. Only 10 per cent of the Indian population live 
in places classed as urban, while 49 per cent of the Japanese and 79 per cent 
of the English population is urban. 

India’s chief industry is agriculture. Of the total population, 72-5 per 
cent have agriculture and pasture as their main source of income and 5-3 per 
cent engage in agriculture as a subsidiary means of livelihood. 

In the West a system of compulsory education, highly industrialised state 
of society and facility of communication have tended to evolve a type of culture 
which is common to the urban as well as the rural areas. The citizen as well 
as the villager both speak much the same language. In the East and parti- 
cularly in India during the last two centuries the tqwn_is drifting away from 
the village. The men in the town speak varnaculars which arc highly in- 
fluenced by the English language. In villages the people still speak the language 
which their forefathers spoke. ^ They have the same mannerisms, the same tricks. 

A system of education which is suitable for the towns will hardly do for 
the villages. In dealing with the problem of adult education it is still more 
important to study the viHagc_ conditions and to devise a suitable course of 
studies. *” ’ ’ 

For a number of years in the Bombay Presidency we have had a few night 
^hools Jfor adults in each district. When I took, over charge of the priniary^ 
schools of the Ahmcdnagar District, some thirty~night schools came under my 
control. I was informed that these night schools were not doing well and 
that the atteh^nce in^ them was not very satisfactory. I also found that 
owing to poor attendance these night schools had got to be shifted from one 
village to another from time to time with the result that they did good 
to no village in particular. It was not very difficult to understand why this 
useful experiment failed. The rc.isons were tliese: — 

In the night schools for adults wc were trcating_thc adulu_as Jjabes, The 
adults, who attended the schools though illiterate were all young men with 
m.iturc minds and a sturdy common sense. Tliey had lived life and had gone 
through a large and varied experience of the world. But w'c were giving 
m their hands the primer or the first book. We were teaching them nursery 
rhymes. 1 found by experience that these village youths between the ages 18 
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and 32 were eager to learn to read and write but they found the material in 
the hooks childish and uninteresting. 

Another reason was this. The village youths foil hard on their farms 
for the whole day and return to their hamlets in the evening. They then spend 
their evening in a way peculiar to India. In England I found the Devonshire 
farmer enjoying his well-earned glass of ale in the villsigo pub. In the Indian 
village the Chawdi (the village town-hall) or the temple of the village god 
Maruti serves the purpose of the English pub. In many Indian villages the 
gathering place is the raised platform under the shade of the village pipal-tree. 

Here the villagers muster strong. Some one brings his drum. Another 
brings his one-stringed harp. Most of them bring their symbols. Then they 
begin singing the simple but exquisite hymns of the saints Tukaram and Dnyan- 
dev till date at night. In the northern India the gifted poet saint Tulsi takes 
the place of Tukaram and every village hears the recital of the melodious notes 
of Tulsi’s Ramayan. This daily prognamme of the recital of the hymns and 
Ramayan is occasionally interspread with the heroic ballads of the wandering 
minstrels of the Deccan and the North who are fast disappearing. We cannot 
afford to lose these old ballads, the old folk songs which once every Indian 
village knew. Our system of adult education must give due prominence to 
thcs^spec ific_ t 3 'pes of th e vi llage cttlture. 

This is how the Indian villager spends his evenings after his daily labour. 
Are we providing for him any such food to his emotions? Are we giving him 
anything more attractive than the hymns of Tukaram and the immortal Dohas 
of Tulsidas? Must we blame him if the dull course in our night schools drives 
him back to the temple to join his fellows? 

Taking stock of these conditions, I proceeded to make an humble ex- 
periment in adult education. I started with one principle. The aim of the 
adult education should be not literacy -but c ulture. I wanted to train the 
villager in the duties of modern c itizenshi p. I wanted ^im to know the im- 
portance and the first principles of hygi^e, village sanitation, co-o^‘ation, 
agriculture, etc. I wanted him to know a few interesting geographical facts 
about the world and lives of the founders of the great world religions. And 
above all I wanted him to sing the hymns, the old ballads, the folk-songs. 

I have little faith in Jiter.ic)'. I think that we are making too much of 
it these days. While cases of men and women whom literacy has not cured 
of their mcdiocracy are many, I have known some great men and women, 
absolutely illiterate but fine personalities before whom I have bowed down in 
reverence. ' y 

I concentrated on imparting culture and use ful info rmation without neg- 
lecting the claim of the three R’s in modern timesT”" According to my-time-^ 
table the nig ht scho ol began its daily work with the singing of some selected 
herons which were non-sectarian in character. This continued for ri i i r ' ty " 
minutes. Then for the next forty-five minutes the" teacher was to read, out 
to the class some portion from an interesting book (a primer of useful 
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common knowledge) published by Messrs. Macmillan. Tlie teacher was to ex- 
plain and elucidate. The reading was to be followed by a few questions by the 
teacher. On every Saturday the teacher was to examine his class orally by the 
question and answer method. 

The third period was devoted to instruction in t hree R’s, for which no 
text-books were used. A good deal of black-board work was done both by the 
teacher as well as the pupils and sentences simple in form but interesting enough 
for adults were used. 

This change in curriculum has given good results. The adults are eager 
to know things which affect their daily life. Village 'Panchayat and Co-opera- 
tive Societies are everyday realities to them and they like to know the basic 
principles underlying them. Certain epidemics and diseases are common in 
villages and the villager feels interest in knowing their nature and the ways 
by wliich they could be prevented and cured. Many of them have attended 
primary schools for a few years and have again lapsed into illiteracy. Hie 
rich and varied curriculum creates interest in them and many if not most 
of them learn the three R*s without much difficulty. 

I am not still satisfied with the method of teaching reading to adults. It 
wants both research and further experiment for which workers with more leisure 
are wanted. I shall be very happy to see the day when an Indian villager will 
learn how to read by the best psychological method but I do not wish to 
delay the work of imparting culture and useful information to him till that time. 

VII- — ^Night Schools in Rural Areas 
By R. L. Khare, B.A., S.T.C., Hony. Secretary, Berar 
Scco7ulary Teachm’ Union, AinraoH 

It was in the year 1915-16 that I. and some of my friends at Wai, District 
Satara, started the Ratrishala-Mandal with a view to impart education to the 
village people of two wadies, situated a mile and a half from the town. The 
names of these wadies were Siddhanath Wadi and Sinnas Wadi. Tlic member- 
ship was free to everyone who was above sixteen and who was- ready to .abide 
by the rules of the Mandal. Wc all were forty in number; seven teachers, 
all below thirty, and students from the'Drawid High School, Wai, who were 
bemcen sixteen and twenty-two. Some of these were past students of the 
High School and were then College students. All of us were really raw 
recruits in tlie field of education, especially primary education. Wc were 
ignorant of pedagogic methods. But we had only two virtues: sincerity of 
purpose and a soldier’s obedience. 

Wc were conducting tv'O night schools in both these wadies. Mr. D. K. 
Kclkar, B.A. (Hons.) and myself were the head masters of these schools. Really 
spc.aking there was no Headmaster. When the turn to teach in the school to 
which a batch was attached, came, both the headmaster and his subordinates 
a to teach. This turn came once every term and each batch had to teach 
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for fifteen days. College students worked during vacations. TJic Headmaster 
only directed his staff and solved their difficulties. 

In our schools the ages of our students v.aricd a great deal. Tlicy ranged 
from fifty downwards to five or six. Naturally the method of teaching every 
student v.aried. In the ease of adults we only tried to supply their needs. 
They wanted to know how to read and write. Tliey never eared to learn 
mathematics or history and geography. They were expert at mental arithmetic; 
they knew much about the gcogr.iphy of their Taluqa and knew stories about 
Sivaji and Ramdas. But they loved to hear stories. 

I am only referring here to my school in the Siddhanath Wadi. As soon 
as the people were taught the alphabets we straight w.ay taught them how to 
write out their names which were simple such as — Ganpat, Magan, etc. Then the 
combination of alphabets and lastly we put simple books in their hands. 
After two months and a half these people could read and write, of course, the 
latter with difficulty'. We taught them numbers up to hundred. One old 
gentleman of sixty' wanted to learn only' how to sign his name. He took much 
time but at last he mastered it. 

But the attendance of these adults was never regular. Tliey were often 
called away' from school for household purposes, religious fairs, bazars, marriages, 
etc., and forgot all that was taught to them. They had to begin afresh. This 
hindered the progress of the school no doubt, but the calmness of our teachers 
and the zeal with which they taught always won the hearts of the village 
folk. 


The y'ounger people had to go to the fields along with their parents or after 
their cattle. The latter had to go to the adjoining hills, some three miles from 
the wadi. They could not take with them their slates and pencils. But they 
had a novel way' of studying their lessons. The advanced' or clever ones helped 
the juniors. They drew the lesson on the ground with sticks and learnt it while 
the cattle were grazing. Thus in the evening their lessons were always ready 
Many of them showed special abilities for learning. 

With us Monday' was a holiday'. It is observed in that locality' as a fast 
day. Naturally before we started school they' sang hy'mns but we made it a 
Scripture day. Tire reading of scriptures continued for one full hour and w 
followed by discussions. 


One thing which was a speciality of our schools was individual te 1 ' 

We could not but do that. Of course we did not know that ti.o .... , 

^cre On the 

rigne path. We never cared for a time-table nor for a syllabus. Ever st d 
'whether y'oung or old, had his or her own time-table and syllabus Our ’ ’ 

to teach , reading and writing. Naturally every student was keen on his I 
and had a desire to learn. As soon as they were in a position to read 
them free gifts of primers" or some essay boohs. While reading the ' 

consulted the teacher and went onw.ards. Just imagine wh t *^^™blcd, 
when they found that they' could read. ' ^ 


We carried the experiment for nearly two years, 
first, I left Wai to join college and Mr. Kelkar went 


But at the end of the 
to Poona as a lecturer in 
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the New Poona College, now Sir Parshrambhaoo College. Our friends carried 
the experiment for a year and for want of money the school had to be closed 
down. 

Three things are likely to strike anyone as most necessary for the spread 
of education in rural areas, viz: men, money and place. The second difficulty 
can be easily overcome by lev)'ing a.n„cducation 3 l_jccss^jis_^was suggested by 
Prof. Sheshadri in his address before the secondary teachers’ conference, held at 
Poona. This, the Ministers can do. But as far as my knowledge goes it has 
not been done in any province as yet. 

The next question is that of men. \X^e do not want trained teachers to 
teach the three R’s. Village Joshis and Kulkarnis who arc bred and brought 
up amongst the villagers and who know their manners and customs can be 
utilised as teachers. They are free at night and if given remuneration not as 
pay but as annual gifts they will certainly teach the rural-people most willingly. 
As they arc not to receive pay the people would not take them as regular- 
servants of the state. These people even now act in villages as medical men, 
joshis and advisors on various petty matters. They exact!}'’ do those things 
which we people tvant a village teacher to do. 

Since our schools arc to be conducted at night, Temples, Mosques, Chawadics, 
etc., can very well be utilised for housing schools. Even during winter they 
may be held in open spaces. A petromax worth about Rs. 23 can be easily had 
and may be utilised in a school of nearly 43 students. 

Tlie lessons being individual ones the advanced students arc always helpful 
to the teacher. Thus the three difficulties can be easily met. The departments 
of education start day schools which arc failures. The village communiry is 
always a solid whole and they help each other and save the cost of labour in 
tilling, reaping, storing, etc. During harvest days .md in rainy seasons the}’’ 
arc very busy and arc always taken away from schools. Baz ars an d fairs am 
their resorts of a nnual amusements and they arc attracted* thereby. And thus 
night schools arc the only institutions that arc likely to be successful in village 
.areas. 

Tlic question of text-books is a question to be solved. Our ordinar)' books 
from the villager’s point of view, arc useless. He has bis own idc.as, likes and 
dislikes. He cannot be fed on lessons like honesty, truthfulness, kindness to 
3nim.-iis, Abraham Lincoln and so on. His reading should be of use to him 
in his evcrj'day life. Tlic books should contain stories of great historical per- 
sonages of whom they might have hcard. such as Siv.-iji, Bajirao, Rarodas, etc. 
Stories and anecdotes from the lives of grc.at men such as Tilak, Gandhi and * 
Gokhalc about whom they might have heard should not be debarred from these 
books. Our main object here is reading and these stories or anecdotes arc a 
means to an end. 

The place of th e T.amas h3 in the uplift of the village population is not 
a meaj^onc. It is wortir" noting that in the early part of the last decade, the 
Non-Brahmin movement was at its Zenith in the Satara District. The main 
object was to create hatred against the priests. Brahmins and the Sahukars, in 
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the minds of the illiterate rural-classes. Only one or two Tamashas (farces) 
were sufficient to convert the whole village community to the Non-Brahmin 
creed. They had such a hol'd on their mind that it was impossible for Brahmin 
families to live peacefully in villages. Here the effect of the Tamasha was not 
a healthy one but one should not lose sight of its value as a means of village 
education. What_pne Tamasha can do dozens of lectures cannot. The Tamasha 
can be used for temperance work, removal of social evils such as dowry, early 
marriages, indebtedness, untouchability, etc. I have to say here that the 
vulgar element in the Tamasha must be retained; for these are the people in 
the "pit,” otherwise they cannot appreciate. They are children looking from 
their mental growth. They cannot appreciate a play or its super language or 
acting. Things represented in a vivid manner can alone be appreciated by a 
vulgar mind. 

But after all looking from the present-day world point of view, these are 
but crude means. Kinemato_grapji_aijd_tlie,Magic„Jantern are indispensable assets 
in rural education. But one note of warning I wish to sound here. The 
lecturer should never criticise the manners and customs of the people. Let him 
give his lectures. The villager draws his own conclusions and almost alw.iys 
they are correct ones. But once criticise their religious beliefs and then you, 
your lectures and your expert knowledge are doomed. None will turn out to 
hear you. But on the other hand if you be their careful guide they flock to 
you like little babes. 

Another important means of Adult education and a means of continuing 
literacy is lecture by itin^a nt-leetu rers. They should go from place to place 
as is done in Sweden and Norway and lecture to the people on various topics. 

Every educationist and social worker, one who has a keen desire for the 
uplift of the masses, wishes that such changes should take place immediately. 
But there is a long pause. We have to wait till the political situation improves 
and then all our schemes may materialise. 

VUI — ^The Central Night Schools’ Association, Muzaffarpur (B. & O.) 

By the Secretary, Mnnisbwar Prasad 

It was in the year 1921 that the idea of starting Night Schools was con- 
ceived by the members of the Thcosophical Society and members of the Star 
attached to the Lodge at Muzaffarpur with a view to promote education among 
the labourers and depressed classes of the town. Some of the members in 
collaboration with other gentlemen of the town took up the matter earnestly 
and the first school w.is started on May 19 , 1921 . It was a nice beginning. 
In spite of the difficulties and obstacles in the way the members worked on. In 
the course of only nine years the number of schools rose from_ 1 to 9 and that 
of the students from 15 to 254 . The number of those who have learnt the 
three R’s during these years is over 1 , 000 . But all the same the movement was 
an experiment and yielded many important results. 

Tlse alms and objects of the Association are also practically in the stage 
of evolution. At first we thought simply of imparting elementaiy" education. 
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Later on we added to it moral, religious and lieakh instructions and now we are 
tliinking o£ extending it to vocati onal and _cxtra -mural university teaching. We 
think that the question of adult education should be carried far enough. Spe- 
cially in India it has to play a very important part in view of the appalling 
illiteracy and rank poverty as these two ills go side by side. 

In our Association students were recruited from the labouring and depressed 
classes who are mostly illiterate. To such men only the teaching of the three 
R’s together with some knowledge of morality, religion, health and sanitation 
are quite sufficient. It has been found that they cannot stick long to the 
school. Instruction in improved method of agriculture and some cottage 
industry is advantageous. 

Tlie field-labourers have ample leisure during the year; a period they could 
well spend in earning something by means of a cottage industry which would 
allay the rigour of their stark poverty. But the hind of industry to be taken 
up by the schools depends on the needs and demands of the particular localities. 
Nothing particular can be suggested. Our Association at Muzaffarpur is en- 
couraging them by awarding, prizes and medals for , the best handiwork in the 
annual meetings. 

Our Association is quite prepared to do all that tends to improve the 
economic condition of the masses, but, for want of suitable agency to undertake 
such teaching and for want of suitable course books the Association is handi- 
capped. 

The Association fully realises the importance of religious, moral and health 
instruction and accordingly has made it a rule that every member of the 
Association who visits a school should make it a point to address the students 
on morality, religion and health. Each day the work in the schools begins 
and ends with prayer. Every Saturday is set apart for such instructions and 
extracts are read to the students from scriptures so that the students might 
feel interested in the finer things of life. 

The greatest difficulty that our Association is confronted with is how to 
attract to the night schools the labouring and depressed classes for whom* the 
night schools are meant. They require reminding every day to attend schools 
and our teachers have to go from door to door as if begging attendance. ' But 
something of ^merest mu^ be there in the school which should attract them. 
It may be music, touring cinematographs or lantern'^ectures. In this poverty- 
stricken country labourers would like some kind of paying cottage industry and 
this should form the integral part of the curriculumTof the schools which 
will always keep the interest sustained. >| Employers should also be asked to 
appoint those who have received or are receiving education in the night schools. 
This will arouse interest among the wage-learners to attend evening classes and 
would be to the advantage of the employers as well. /■ 

Education Department or Local Bodies, constituted as they are at present, 
are not in a position to undertake the work on an extensive scale. From our 
intimate experience in this work extending over a number of years we may 
state that the success of a Night School depends mainly on, efficient propaganda 
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work for preparing the ground and this propaganda can only be performed by 
voluntary Associations of public-^irlted workers who have specialised in this 
work. 

But voluntary associations are seriously hampered for want of funds. 
Public subscription, in its very nature, is unsteady and also at times not very 
encouraging. Barring a few exceptions the rich and landed magnates are not 
sympathetic to the adult education movement, and the classes for whom it 
is meant are indifferent and unwilling to make the best use of them. Instead 
of expecting anything from them they are to be provided with free tution, 
light, reading and writing materials. In such circumstances chances of success 
seem hopeless to the workers and they feel very diflident. 

Our Association in the beginning worked with some private support, then 
impetus to its work was given by the lqca]_Municipal grant. But there came 
a time when the Municipal grant was reduced abruptly to a ridiculous figure 
and we were not able to find a way out of it, but thanks to private generosity 
and official Tielp the situation was saved. The Association generally consists 
of honorary workers who have to earn their livelihood. They can give their 
time and services but not money. To put an additional burden of finding out 
money is to put too much strain on them and takes away their attention 
the efficient work of the Institution. Therefore, It is meant that the public, 
local bodies, and Government should liberally help them and encourage them 
whenever they approach these authorities. ' 

» 

Let us examine how the problem of finance is solved in other countries. 
I n Engla nd, although adult education movement is carried on by a number 
of voluntary organisations it receives sup port from JBpar d of Edu cation. In 
Ameg ca. Extension lectures (for adults) are not handicapped because most 
extension budgets get liberal' help from smte„.fijpds. In_^am:e, vocational adult 
education is provided b y. the s tate^and non-vocational adult education is provided 
with the help of Stam ,jtid by voluntary agencies. In ' Italy, the lecturers 
(for adults’ education) receive hberal aid from Italian-Munidpa lines. In other 
countries also, they either get help from the local bodies or from the State 
funds. In India where the importance of adult education is not much appre- 
ciated by the bulk of people, St.ite aid , or. Local Bodies’ help, must come freely 
and liberally, otherwise there is no hope. 

I would like to stress the great necessity of having good teachers. Tliey 
constitute the rank and file of the movement and on their work depends its 
success or failure. Our experience has been that the night schools require a 
new tjq)e of teachers different from what we employ now. The teacher of 
a ni^f^chool has not only to attend the schools facing the chilly night of 
winter and muddy roads in bad weather when nobody likes to move about, but 
he has to set a high example by raising the moral tone of his pupils. Healthy' 
hom^ influence is pmctically nil in the case of these l.abourcrs and depressed 
classcF~and for all these reasons he has got to be painstaking and persevering 
and work honestly and unless and until he has love for the work he cannot 
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sustain the efforts. Hence a man of better qualifications is needed as a teacher 
in charge of a night school. 

The Adult Education movement by means of evening classes has immense 
possibilities. It has come to stay. It has contributed immensely to the world’s 
progress and India has got to be benefited by it. 

IX — The Council of Workingman’s Education, Bengal 
By the Secretary 

The Council of Workingman’s Education is a central body which super- 
vises and co-ordinates the educative work — mainly primary in nature — that is 
done in different schools — ^most of them night schools — throughout the province 
of Bengal. 

An organised and systematic work in this direction began from the life 
time of the Late Sashi Bhusan Roy Choudhury (more commonly known as 
Sashida'). He It was who, when a mere boy, took it into his head to educate 
the peasants and the workingmen of his village, Teghara, and assisted by 
Sj. Kalinkar Banerjee was able to conduct classes under a banyan tree where 
the teaching work was done by a paid teacher of very unpromising stuff. This 
was accomplished in the year 1876. In 1880 an accidental meeting between 
this boy and the Rev. J. A. Macdonald of Wesleyan Mission drew the latter 
into the work started by the former. The school could not make much head- 
way till 1887 when Shashi Bhusan (passing his Entrance Examination in 1883) 
could become a teacher himsflf and could keep better teachers. By dint of 
exertion patiently continued for some ten years, he made the school’ something 
like a model of what a workingman’s school ought to be. Under his superin- 
tendence, carpentry, drawing, lock-making and agriculture were taught in the 
school besides the ordinary course adopted in an Upper Primary class. A girls’ 
school and three different night schools were opened in different centres. 

Shashi Bhusan Roy Choudhury possessed a personal magnetism which enabled 
him to muster a batch of youngmen who got interested in this kind of work. 
Inspired by him, some of them began to organise night schools in different parts 
of Bengal. In the year 1908 two schools were founded and were followed 
by others in 1909 to 1911. 

It was about 1911 that a desire was felt to systematise and co-ordinate 
the work carried on in these different institutions. From the beginning, work 
in these scattered institutions suffered not a little for their isolated character 
and for want of co-operation among the workers. The want of a central com- 
mittee composed of workers engaged in different institutions was strongly felt, 
and a proposal was made for a common meeting place in which they might 
talk of their difficulties, exchange their ideas and devise means for improving their 
work. To meet this want a conference was organised and a proposal was made 
for the inauguration of a central committee under the supervision of wliich 
all might work. This Central Committee as originally constituted in 1911 
has undergone various changes with the passing of years. During the fourth 
year of its existence a constitution was drawn up for the guidance of the 
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committee "which "was revi"ved in 1923. Tlie Council constituted as it is at 
present, includes not only the representatives of the different institutions as its 
members, but also contains men "n'ho have donated money or have been sub- 
scribing money to its funds as -well as men -who are expert advisers or active 
participators in the cause of the movement of workingman’s education. 

The scope of the education that was sought to be imparted was very wide. 
Beginning with the teaching of the three R’s — ^Reading, Writing and Arith- 
metic — the object was to give them an all round education — an education that 
would make them physically fit, mentally equipped and morally sober. Besides 
language and mathematics, history and geography, Elementary rules of hygiene 
both personal and domestic. Village Sanitation, Manual Training, Drawing and 
lessons on Temperance formed essential parts of the syllabus. A peep into the 
natural sciences was also sought to be imparted. Attempts were also made 
to teach the peasants modern and scientific methods of cultivation and to initiate 
the "workmen to, or to make them more sldlled in, such arts and industries 
as were suitable to their temperament and surroundings. Recitations, Object 
lessons. Map pointing. Story-telling, Excursions, Games and offering of books 
and newspapers were some of the means that were adopted to achieve the object. 
Cleanliness was insisted upon and sometimes even physical progress recorded at 
regular intervals. 

The Central Committee began its work with supervision of the afiiliated 
institutions. These different institutions although automatic and independent 
in their own sphere were guided by the Central Committee in such matters as, 
courses of instruction, qualification of teachers, method of instruction, minimum 
■'^tandards"^to^ be reached, the necessity of a healthy location, proper arrange- 
ments for light in the case of night schools, physical development' of students 
and other matters of general importance. Most of these institutions impart 
education free of all cost; but sometimes specially in villages, the students 
willingly bear the cost of light In the night schools where they arc taught. 
Hie schools are also asked to keep a systematic account of all income and 
expenditure, an admission register for students and attendance registers for 
students and teachers. They arc also asked to divide the students into different 
classes for facilities of instruction and the whole syllabus is divided into parts 
to suit the abilities of the students of different classes. A supervising com- 
mittee for each school is insisted upon and the management of the school is 
left to this committee. 

Besides supen,vision work the Council has undertaken to open new schools 
for workmen and help existing ones. To open a school, some initial propaganda 
work is necessary. Sources arc tapped and when indication of a suitable place 
is obtained, workers from the Council visit the place, have a talk with the 
elders and the younger people of the locality,— -and persuade them to open a 
school for the workingmen. Tlic building is procured rather c.isily. But the 
collecting of students is not so east' an affair. One finds it extremely difficult 
and sometimes impossible to convince these people that education is necessary 
for them. Tliey point to their poverty and ironically ask what benefit they 
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would derive by educating themselves and their children. Teachers may be 
voluntary or they may receive a very small remuneration for their labour. But 
teachers of both classes arc usually below marks of efficiency, particularly so in 
villages. But inefficient as they arc, the teachers arc not always available. The 
raising of an initial fund to establish the schools is not so difficult ns it is to 
run a permanent fund to maintain it. The attention of the wealthier people 
has to be drawn in this direction. Government, municipalities, local bodies 
and other organisations should be made to help the Council with powers and 
money to carry on its work. A general scheme of studies was printed and 
published in the year 1914. In 1929 the syllabus was divided into tv’o parts 
and thoroughly recast, and published in the form of a booklet. Tlie affiliated 
institutions have been encouraged to have libraries of their own. But the 
majority of them have been running without a single book or a single magazine. 
It is contemplated that a travelling shelf containing selected books should be 
sent by the Council to different schools for definite periods. Starting of independ- 
ent libraries and reading rooms for the exclusive use of workmen has also been 
in view of the Council. But these projects have not yet materialised. Instruc- 
tion through lectures aided by lantern shows has been one of the chief features 
of the work. To supplement the inadequate education imparted at different 
institutions, workers are sent with series of lantern slides to impart Icnowlcdgc 
on diverse subjects to the workingmen. 

The principal difficulty of the workers lies in inducing workmen to come 
and take lessons in these schools. One of the methods resorted to interfst them 
is to provide employment to the unemployed. There was another difficulty 
that the workers had to overcome. The awakening consciousness of the work- 
men disturbed the peaceful enjoyment of ph3’-slcal comforts by the upper class 
people. Consequently they began to put all sorts of obstacles in the ways of the 
votaries of workingman’s education. So an extensive propaganda work was 
carried on amongst this upper class people of the socieqr and an atmosphere was 
created favourable to the propagation of activities regarding education of work- 
men. 


With the spread of the movement, the necessity of maintaining a band of 
workers to carry on the work was keenly felt. By persuasion and propaganda, 
there mustered under the Council a band of voluntary workers, the majority 
of whom were either students in the colleges or teachers therein. But with 
the passing of time, there has been an abatement in the influx of workers and 
consequently the dream of the originators has not been fulfilled. What with 
the acceptance of the principle of primary education by states and municipalities, 
what with the exorbitant demand that the nature of the work makes on the 
patience and perseverance of the workers, what with the economic pressure 
that the majority of the workers have to struggle with, what with the revolu- 
tionizatlon of ideas of social service by the youth movements in this country’, 
and what with the comparatively stale and monotonous nature of the work 
of the Council in contrast with the novelties of works more or less political 
m nature, a dearth of workers is being keenly felt to push forward the work 
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of the Council. Although established about two decades ago, the progress 
of the Council has not been up to the mark. However it has strived to do 
its share and hopes to do more in future.. A plan has to be devised to accelerate 
the progress of the institutions. Funds have to be raised and workers procured. 
The work may have to be carried on an intensive scale by selecting out a district 
and gauging the progress there within a limited period. It may also be neces- 
sary to establish branch associations to look over the work done in different 
districts. The future plan will be based on the experience of the last two 
decades. 

X — Adult Education and the "Working Classes 
By the Secretary, the Workers’ Educational Association, England 

In the course of an address delivered to the students of the Manchester 
University in 1912, Lord Morley attempted a popular definition of democracy 
which has since obtained world-wide acceptance. Brushing aside all complicated 
juridical and constitutional definitions, he contented himself with the simple 
explanation that de mocra cy as understood in current discussions meant a^^ystem 
of gove rnment worldng^hecdy thrtmgh public opinion; the corollary he drew 
from this obvious truth was that the successful functioning of any form of 
government by public opinion was dependent on the cultivation, a national 
scale, of those qualities of m ind an d temper upon which, along with knowledge 
of the right facts, the soundness, of opinion depends. Every civilised government 
having a democratic, basis, having a system of universal suffrage or something 
which tends towards this ideal, has recognised the provision of ample educa- 
tional facilities as one of its primary duties. If every citizen is to have some 
share in determining the destinies_of his fellows, the state has to see to it that, 
so far as possible, he is equipped for the task. Education in the Democratic 
State is thus not a fad or a phantasy, but an imperatiyc necessity. But educa- 
tion for this end does not mean the rules of arithmetic and the ability to read 
and write. If it means anything, it means the giving to the child of the 
possibility of self-educ ation after the scho ol y ears are over, and the working 
years have begun. If that possibility does not exist, we get, not democracy, 
but despotism in its modern form. Interests and imperialisms, avarice and 
ambition, pride and love of power, can triumph as before; they only need to 
flatter and cajole an ignorant mob incapable of judgment, till, bemused, it 
follow^s their unscrupulous leadership to its own destruction. The dangers of 
democracy are the real dangers of civilisation. They are diminished by any- 
thing that increases the possibility of intelligent citizenship, that helps to secure 
conditions in which those who exercise political power may fit themselves for 
their great responsibility. These considerations have a special significance to 
Asia where democratic forms of government are in tlie process of being evolved, 
and all eyes arc turned to educational reforms of one kind or another. Up till 
now, attention has been concentrated on the universities in the hope that 'the 
training imparted by them would supply the intellectual motive power for tlie 
rising democracies of the East. It has been only within recent times that 
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tKe perception began to dawn in our minds that trusting in the universities 
to produce the kind of intellectual leader that is needed for our times will only 
result in calling into being a new intellectual oligarchy which is sure to 
perpetuate the ancient gibe "C’est toujours le beau mondc qui gouverne le 
monde.” Tliis was a phenomenon which had already attracted attention in the 
older democracies of Europe and America and, it will not be wrong to consider 
that one of the main raisons d’etre of the Adult Education movement is to 
correct this tendency.^ 

In its original signification, adult education meant the ed_ucation_jof„_tho5e 
gro wn-ups who had not received proper ^training, in their, childhood. 'With 
improvements in the educational systems of Western Europe, the need for such 
education diminished, and adult education, therefore, came to have a new mean- 
ing in that it was taken as synonymous with training f or ..citizenship. With 
the growth in power and influence of the working classes, the phrase took on the 
added meaning of vocational ..education of workers designed for immediate 
practical use in their own callings. It may, however, be added that this last 
meaning is one which has been derived from American rather than from Euro- 
pean experience. 

In many respects the workers’ education movement runs on parallel lines 
with other forms of the adult education movement. Tliat this is so is quite 
comprehensible, when we remember the numerical_importance of workers in 
all countries. Writing in the closing years of the 19th century, Sidney Webb 
estimated that about two^thirds of the population in all industrial countries 
were composed of wage-earners of one kind or other; and today it would 
be nearer the mark to say that their proportion has risen to the neighbourhood 
of four-fifyhs. If adult education, therefore, means training for citizenship, 
it is obvious that no system of education deserves the name which docs not take 
Into consideration the special needs of the working jelasses. The aim of the 
new educational experiment was thus to bring together working class organisa- 
tions and to provide instruction, designed not to take men out of their own class 
or trade, but to equip them, whatever their occupation in life, for their work 
both as citizens and as workers. Education is hereafter to be not a ladder of 
which a few alone could get to the top rungs, but is to become a public highway 
along which all classes of the population could work their way towards a common 
goal. 

It Avill not be too much to say that the great exemplar in respect of the 
workers cduc.ation movement still continues to be Great Britain, where it has 
been in existence for many years. Any attempt to confine an account of the 
British movement within too narrow limits would give a false impression of 
its scope .and aims, which arc very wide indeed. Nor should wc forget that 
the desire to promote the education of adult workers has not come. from the 
workers alone, or even primarily from them. Special facilities have certainly 
been provided in connection with trade unions and other bodies of organised 
a ur, but It IS essential to remember that the general move.ment for adult 
ucation grew up independent of the wishes or the demands of the workers 
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themselves. This general movement still continues to exist, in some cases in 
collaboration with Unionism, in others in complete independence of it. 

The provisions for Workers’ education in Great Britain fall under five main 
categories. There is, first of all, the Wo rkers’ Educationa l^ Association, which 
is the subject of this paper. Then there are special colleges Mganis£d^and_main- 
tained by Trade U nions with the definite object of providing education and 
training for future trade union leaders (Ruskin College, Oxford; Labour College, 
London). Thirdly, there are colleges founded specially to give educational 
facilities to workers, but without any definite partisan aim (London Working 
Men’s College; Vaughan Memorial College, Leicester, etc.). In the 4th place 
the Adult School movement in various settlements in London and other large 
cities undertake educational work as a part of their general social activities. 
Lastly, there are the universities, which have in many cases been organising 
schools of social study and training and vacation courses which provide educa- 
tion for the workers and others. 

According to Albert Mansbridge, the significance of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association lies in the fact that it has succeeded in bringing about united 
action by the Universities and the labour organisations. It has fused the in- 
fluences of these institutions into a strong and vital force for the development 
of education among working men and women throughout the country, and in 
so doing it has helped to create a new attitude towards education on the part 
of the community at large. The spiritual ancestry of the Association may be 
traced back to the R ochdale_ pioneers who provided a grant for education out of 
their realised surplus before the amount of the dividend upon purchases was 
determined. Even now a great deal of educative effort, expressing itself in classes 
and lectures, is found throughout the Co-operative movement. This activity was 
stimulated and canalised by the leaders of co-operative thought, and in this way. 
Prof. Stuart who founded University Extension and Sir Arthur Dyke Acland 
who first introduced citiz^ship into the educational code of the country, 
have done signal service to the cause of education and co-operation. But the 
sealing of the alliance between co-operative societies and the universities, which 
followed sometime later, was pre-eminently due to Arnold Toynbee’s effort in 
that behalf, and his speech at Oxford in 1881 has been one of the epoch-making 
events in the history of popular education in Great Britain. Some eight years 
before this. Prof. Stuart had already succeeded in inducing the University of 
Cambridge to found the University Extension movement. The early extension 
lecturers were animated by a sense of mission, and found in the co-operative 
societies a base prepared and made fit for their action. The actual form of the 
extension lectures was determined by the obvious needs of the audience for 
whom they were intended and it was soon found that adult students brought 
an experience of life and an understanding of practical problems which w^ere 
quite as important a contribution as the more theoretical knowledge of the 
teachers, and that adult , educatio n, t heref ore, require a technique .and orgmisa- 
tion ity which both students and university-trained teachers had their own parts 
to play. The extension lectures revealed that there were a good many scholars 
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among the working classes and that there was a genuine general desire to acquire 
Information which could be correlated to the realities of life. The spirit of the 
"Workers’ Educational Association was already there when in 1903 Albert 
Mansbridge sought for it a material expression. 

The articles of association of the new organisation which he founded 
referred to the growing desire on the part of working men and women to 
express themselves and pointed out that this expression could only be secured 
through the development, of education. But it was felt that the education of 
worldng men by working men would prove to be narrow and circumscribed, 
and that, if the workers in the co-operative and trade union movements joined 
hands with university-trained scholars, not only would the thought and power 
of the ordinary people be improved and developed, but scholarship would itself 
receive a new infusion of spiritual and intellectual force. Labour, divorced from 
scholarship would be handicapped and hindered, but scholarship divorced from 
labour would become artificial and turn in upon itself. It was an expression 
of the root idea that the right activities of a people have a direct influence 
upon their spiritual and intellectual growth. The proposals df the new Asso- 
ciation struck the public imagination, and it was generally felt that the new 
venture deserved support. It may be well to repeat here the first actual state- 
ment of the Association consequent on its formation; 

"Its immediate work will be; — 


(1) To make an exhaustive enquiry into the state of working class educa- 
tion in England, the results of wliich will be published from time to time and 
which will form a basis for future action; 


(2) To develop, strengthen and extend the influence of existing agencies 
such as co-operative classes, working men’s clubs, local lectures, reading circles, 
polytechnics, university extension courses, etc; 


(3) To endeavour by means of an improved continuation school system, 
as well as by tutorial classes and pioneer lectures, organised by the association,'" 
to educate working men to such a point as will enable them to take full ad- 
vantage of the systematised teaching provided in a university extension centre 
or college, which it is Intended to place in every town and district; 

(4) To provide special educational facilities for working men who are 
prevented by the ordinary conditions of their employment from taking advantage 
of existing systems.” 


From the above it will be obvious that the objective of the Association at 
the time of its commencement was altogether vague. And it was perhaps for- 
tunate that this was so, since, any attempt at dearer definition at that time 
might have proved fatal. No one knew what was going to happen to the Asso- 
ciation, but the dominant idea was to bring learning from out of the cloister 
into the market place and to see what resulted from a regular contact between 
scholars and the working people. 

An examination of the constitution of this Association may oerhans be 
W0p™,c „ Th. Worker- , 
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Federation of working class and educational institutions organised into branches, 
districts, and lastly, a national association. 

A branch consists of affiliated societies operating within the branch area 
and individual members. Each afliliated society and, usually, each twenty in- 
dividual members elect a representative to form a branch council. The function 
of a branch council is to organise three-year university tutorial classes, one-year 
classes, stu dy cir cles, single lectures, and course s of l ectures. The branch is also 
expected to represent the working-class outlooE~on education, make representa- 
tions to local authorities on matters affecting the educational interests, of the 
working class, and to stimulate an interest in, and a demand for, education. 

A district usually covers several counties. It consists of: 

(a) branches within the district area; 

(b) afSliated bodies which operate outside branch areas and within the 

district area; 

(c) individual members. 

Its council is elected in the same way as a branch council. Each district 
has its own oflSce and full-time secretary. The function of a district is to 
organise the movement within its own area, viz., organise classes and branches 
where no branch organisation exists, represent the Association on university joint 
committees, and be generally responsible for the development of the movement 
within the district.. 

The National Association is a federation of national organisations, including 
a numher of national trade unions, the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, the Co-operative Congress, and the districts of the Association 
itself. The former elect one representative each and the latter six each to form its 
national council. Its primary functions are to determine questions of principle 
and policy, inaugurate new developments, and to assist in financing its weaker 
districts. 

The "Workers’ Educational Association is thus, avowedly, an educational ex- 
pression of the working-class movement, and stands for the principle of working- 
class control in adult education. It has set up, with each university in England 
and Wales a joint committee on which the workers’ organisations have equal 
representation with the universities; the chairman of the committee always 
represents the university and the vice-chairman labour. It appoints two honorary 
secretaries, one representing the university and the other usually the district 
secretary of the Educational Association. The primary functions of these com- 
mittees are to recommend tutors and to accept responsibility for the general 
supervision of tutorial classes. 

The students of each class have the right to select their own subject and 
the final choice in the selection of their tutor. They decide for themselves when 
and where they will meet, and are collectively responsible. In co-operation with 
the tutor, for the success of the class. 

One-year classes usually come directly under the .control of the Associa- 
tion, although there. is now a* growing demand to establish joint committees for 
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this branch of the "work in co-operation ■with local authorities, similar to those 
established in connection with the universities. 

That the tutorial classes organised under the aegis of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association have proved a surprising success is borne out by the findings 
of a special enquiry into the work of these classes held by the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1510. The report says: 

"No one could attend these classes without being struck by the zeal and 
earnestness of the students, their happy relations with the lecturer, the general 
atmosphere of comradeship and good feeling in the classes, and the strong appre- 
ciation by the students of the benefit which they are deriving from the work. 
These impressions are not derived from any single class or type of classes. 
They are common to the diverse and widely scattered centres which we have 
visited, and they indicate the possibility of a very wide extension of teaching of this 
type. The experiment of the Association has, in fact, revealed the existence 
of a very widespread demand for serious teaching of the best and most thorough 
kind on matters standing in fin intelligible relation to the life interests of the 
worlonen. It has shown that the root questions of social. history and -theory may 
be examined by competent teachers leading a class- of workmen-students in 
a spirit at which no reasonable man will cavil. 

"The classes are establishing in a number of great industrial towns centres 
of genuinely educated thought on sp£ial__and„industriah problems. What they 
teach is no mere exotic culture, but is intimately related to the life and work 
of the students. Its effects are, therefore, likely to be permanent, and to 
spread from the actual members of the class to those who come in contact with 
them.” 

And since nothing succeeds like success, the tutorial classes method has now 
spread to all parts of the British Dominions, and has been adopted in the 
United States, Germany, the Nctherland and a great many other countries. In 
its inception, however, the system was essentially English, and it appears to 
be the one great creation of English adult educational effort which has elicited the 
admiration of foreign observers. The dual effects produced by this extension of 
teaching methods are noteworthy in that, while its rise has meant for the 
universities a readjustment of their economic, social and political outlook, it has 
at the same time enabled thousands of working men and women to enlarge 
their views of life, and to form a juster appreciation of the effect of social and 
political forces. 

Tutorial classes, however, form only one aspect of the work of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, and it is difficult to say that they have been more 
fruitful in result than its otlier educational activities, which range from an 
educational ramble on a Saturday afternoon or a visit to the Tate Gallery to 
classes and seminars where such varied subjects as psychology or music dr anthro- 
pology arc being taught. The range of the Association’s work is wide, and is 
based on the principle "to each member according to his or her need,” 

We might now try to assess the value of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciauon’s activities. Though started only in 1503, and though its work was 
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considerably interrupted during the war, in the year 1920-21 the Association 
already consisted of 316 branches organised in 13 districts. The total individual 
membership was 24,229, while the bodies affiliated to branches, districts and centres 
numbered 2,893. During the year ending May 31, 1920 the Association had 
enrolled 12,438 students in classes, 357 In residential summer schools, and over 
1,000 in study circles. The students were working men and women who were 
members of their respective worldng class organisations, or their wives and 
daughters. During the winter of 1921-1922 there were 336 tutorial classes 
in England and Wales, while during the session 1920-1921 there were 299 classes 
with 7,297 students. Of these 6 classes were taking advanced courses; 49 were 
in their third year. 111 in their second year, and 133 in their first year. Nearly 
200 earned the full Board of Education grant of £45 per class. The number 
of tutors engaged in the work was 191. Of these four took five classes, ten 
took four, and sixteen took three classes each. 


The subjects of study in the classes were as follows: — 


Economics, industrial and social history 
— ^Literature (English, Welsh, French, Greek, Irish, and American) 
Psychology and philosophy . . 

Music 

Political science 
Biology and natural history 
Local and central government 
Sociology 

Modern European histor}' and history of political freedom 

Studies in social science 

Economic geography 

Anthropology . . . . * 

History of Western civilisation 
Etliics 

Problems of reconstruction , . 

Jewish history 

History of British Commonwealth 


Number of 
classes 
145 
55 
30 
12 
12 
9 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


The occupations of the students during the same session may be classified 
as follows: — 


Teachers 

Clerks, secretaries, typists, and telegraphists 
Colliery workers, miners, and check-weighmen 
Housewives, domestics, etc. 

Engineers, mechanics, fitters, etc. . . 

Metal, machine, and tool workers . . 

Railway servants 
Shopkeepers and assistants . . 


1,112 

1,017 

714 

568 

534 

411 

207 

198 
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Textile workers . 297 

Professional workers . 191 

Foremen, managers, and overlookers ItfS 

Carpenters and woodworkers ■ 160 

Food workers, farmers, etc. 146 

Builders, bricklayers, and stone workers 131 

Tailors, cutters, dressmakers, and milliners 128 

Civil servants 122 

Insurance agents, travellers, and commercial occupations 117 

Printers, engravers, bookbinders, and photographers ' 96 

Labourers 64 

Warehousemen 62 

Miscellaneous factory workers 

Boot and shoe trades and leather workers 51 

Blacksmiths 48 

Draughtsmen and designers 47 

Municipal employees 44 

Postmen, tramwaymen, and policemen 41 

Potters 3 1 

Electricians 3 0 

Miscellaneous and unclassified 602 


During the year, in addition to university tutorial classes, there were held 
463 one-year classes, a large number of study circles, over 800 public lectures, 
and 69 educational conferences. Other activities included social gatherings, 
dramatic groups, and week-end schools. Soon after the War, the British Ministry 
of Reconstruction undertook an enquiry into the progress made by the Adult 
Education Movement, and its needs and possibilities in the immediate future. 
The final Report of the Adult Education Committee, which was published as 
a Command Paper in 1919, served as an eye-opener to many who were inclined 
to be sceptical of this new form of educational elfort, and the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and other institutions doing similar work have now developed 
and extended their activities in the light of the information gathered by this 
authoritative committee. 

It will thus be seen that even in so highly educated a country as Great 
Britain, the attention of statesmen and scholars is being turned in the direction 
of broadcasting the benefits of a sound system of education so as to produce a 
finer type of citizen. How much more urgent is the need in India and other 
Asiatic countries, where the presence of vast masses of ignorant and illiterate 
adults, the wastage in the educational systems and the impossibility of these 
countries even becoming literate under the existing programmes of education, 
make the formulation of a new educational policy and programme imperative? 
So far as India is concerned, as the Simon Report points out, "the movement 
for adult education (apart from University courses) has hardly begun”, 
and the last quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India devote 
two pages to say the same thing. It is not that, here and there, encouraging 
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beginnings have not been made, but the co-operation of the educationist has not 
yet been effectively secured, and there has been no attempt at the formulation 
of a definite policy. If the Benares Conference can devote some attention to 
the problem, and frame a programme of work suitable to the needs and condi- 
tions of each Asiatic country, it will have taken the first step towards making 
Asia safe for democracy, 

XI — ^Indian Universities and Adult Education 

Complied by S. K. Yegnanarayana Iyre, M.A. 

Piiitjabi The System of University Extension Lectures was inaugurated 
in the University of the Punjab, in 1927-28, when seven such lectures were deli- 
vered. In 1929, not only the number of centres and lectures was increased, but 
steps were taken to provide extension lectures exclusively for ladies on subjects likely 
to be of interest and help to them. In 1928-29 and 1929-30, 22 lectures were 
delivered out of which 8 were meant exclusively for ladies. During 1930-31, 
it is expected that 36 lectures will be delivered: six in Vernacular for ladies 
exclusively, 12 on popular scientific subjects, and 18 on topics connected with 
humanities. These lectures are greatly appreciated and have brought ex-Univer- 
sity men and local educational institutions into closer touch with the Universities. 

2. Delhi: There is no definite provision in the University of Delhi for 
extension or popular lectures'."''" 

3. Aligarh: The Muslim University, Aligarh, has no provisi on for ex- 
tension or popular lectures outside the usual scheme of class lectures to graduate 
and post-graduate students. 

4. Agra: The Agra University has no_.definit e pro vision for extension 
or popular lectures outside the usual scheme of class lectures to undergraduate 
and post-graduate students. 

^ 5. Allahabad: In the University of Allahabad weekly extension lectures 

are delivered by members of University staff. These lectures are not confined 
to students but are open to public also. 

6. Dacca: There are no regular courses of extension lectures in the 
University of Dacca but popular lectures are delivered by the teachers of the 
University and distinguished outsiders. During 1929-30, 11 such lectures were 
delivered at the University. 

7. Calcutta: There is ample provision in the University of Calcutta 
for extension lectures. Chapters IV, VII and VIII of the Calendar give the 
details. 

8. Kangoou: V acation courses for Teachers in High and Middle Schools arc 
given every year in October. In addition extension lectures on behalf of the 
Burma Education Extension Association and casual public lectures by individual 
members of the staff of the University of Rangoon are given. 

9. Andhra: The scheme of extension lectures will be given effect to from 
1931 in the Andhra University. 

1 0. Nagpur: In Nagpur University the idea is to have two lectures per 
week delivered in Nagpur: one in English in the University Hall in the Civil 
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fication. for better employment. With the extension of the Franchise under the 
new constitution, it is expected that there will be developments in adult educa- 
tion for those people who are illiterates. 

The Oriental Studies Society, Colombo, and the Jaffna Oriental Studies 
Society conduct examinations in oriental languages, History and Archaiology. 
The subjects of the examination are Sinhalese, Pali, Sanskrit, Ceylon History and 
Archxology, Prakrit and Logic. The Oriental Studies Society of Jaffna is of 
more recent formation, but has become very popular with students who wish 
to study Tamil and Sanskrit. A large majority of the successful candidates are 
either teachers or students in Training Schools, 

{Department of Education) 

III— Egypt 

There are ev ening clas ses attached to certain Elementary schools both in 
cities and in the provinces where grown-ups are taught to read and write. There 
are also evening commercial classes in cities and in all provincial centres where 
adults who have had any elementary or primary education could attend. Com- 
mercial subjects together with English or French are taught. The Ministry 
of Education has just Inaugurated two Eyening_jConimercia^ Schools for girls. 

(M.' Rif adt) 

IV — ^Union of South Africa 


There is practically no systematic Adult Education in this country except 
of course the rather haphazard and Indirect cultural training that is afforded by 
the You ng Peo ple’s ^Religious and Debating Societies and that afforded by the 
Churches. 

{Department of Education) 


V — ^Hong Kong 

The Technical Institute, an evening _^chool for adults, is attended by persons 
desirous of receiving instruction in subjects for the most part germanejto their 
daytime occupations, 

{Department of Education) 
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December 30, 1930. 12 noon (Kashi Naresh Hall) 

Chahvian-. Mrs. Padmabai Sanjiva Rao, B.A., Principal, 
Theosophicd National Women's College, Benares 

Secretary. Mrs. Margaret E. Cousiks, B.Mus., International 
Representative of Women's Indian Association, 
Pantheon Gardens, Egniore, Madras 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

Mrs. Cousins in introducing the business of the section said, "As secretary 
of the section for women’s education it is not my intention to make a long 
speech. It is an extremely important section. "Women’s education should be 
particularly interesting to everybody and it needs very great attention in India 
as would be evident from the figures of literacy of women in India in propor- 
tion to the figures in other Asiatic countries. The literacy of women in India 
is only 2 per cent whereas the literacy for women in Japan is 92 per cent, if 
not even 98. We have to get something which is more like ainiformity all over 
Asia and so we have got to raise this literacy of Indian women from 2 per cent 
to 92 per cent and we will have to work day and night for its attainment as 
actual missionaries. Men’s literacy is 14 per cent and the literacy for India 
is 7-8 per cent, which is the lowest practically in the whole world. I am not 
sure of the rate of literacy in China. But I realise how intensely necessary it is 
that women’s education in India should be brought forward. If we have educated 
mothers then we have an entirely educated family and an educated nation.” 

Papers and short addresses were then given on the Standards of Training of 
Primary School Women Teachers, Equal Standards of Education for Boys and 
Girls, Alternative Courses or Curricula for Girls’ Education under Home Science, 
Co-education, Child Marriage and Education. At the end two resolutions were 
passed after discussion. 

Miss Brockway of Madras, Principal Seshadri of Cawnpore, Dr. Kaneko of 
Japan, Miss Duara of Benares, Mr. Ranganatha Aiyangar of Gooty, Miss Harley of 
Bombay, Mrs. Malti Patwardhan of Madras, Mr. S. Banerji of Mymensingh, 
Mr. Wong of China, Mrs. Hirlekar of Ahmedabad, Miss Khemchand of Hyderabad 
(Sindli) and t'ne secretary took active part in the discussions and raised lively 
issues. 
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II— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
I — ^The Standard of Training of Primary School Teachers 

By Miss K. BaocKtrAy, BA., L.T. 

Prhtcipal, St, Christopher^ s Training College for 
Women, Kilpank, Madras 

I — ^The Essay 

Some of the Requirements in Teacher Training arc: — 

A — In the teachers being trained: 

(/) Love of children and sympathy "with them; (Women have naturally 
great sympathy and patience with httle children than men have, therefore when- 
ever possible in the first three standards women teachers should be appointed 
rather than men). 

(fi) Interest in what they arc teaching; (Our teachers of primary classes 
have too little knowledge themselves to be able to make what they teach interest- 
ing to tlicir pupils. Wc need a higher standard of education for the teachers 
in our Elementary classes and our ideal should be for all teachers to have had a 
High School education) . 

(Hi) Training in methods of teaching children of different grades; (Recent 
educational experiments have made great changes in the method of teaching all 
subjects to children of different ages. These methods need careful study and 
practice and their adoption would mean that much time would be saved in our 
Elementary schools. We need a specialized .training for teachers of classes 1 and 2, 
and a different course of training for teachers of classes 3, 4 and S), 

(in) Education to be regarded .is a preparation for life; (All cliildrcn do 
not require cxactl)' tlic same sort of education but it should vary according to 
the life tliey will lead). 

Village schools and training schools should be different from those in totnns. 
They should be situated in a village centre and staffed by men and women having 
a knowledge of village life and conditions. Training in healthy living, in better 
ways of agriculture, in pleasant recreation, such as music, drama and games should 
be part of the course. If the training school can be part of a village reconstruc- 
tion unit}', working in many ways for village uplift, that will be excellent. 

Girls do not need exactly the same education as boys. They should h.ivc 
more training in Home Science with all that it implies, care of the house and wise 
marketing, care of children and a knowledge of how to promote healthy living, 
improvement of cooking, the principles of wise dieting, the whole question of 
how to make the house happy and beautiful. 

B — If training colleges arc to be improved there must be changes in tlic 
public attitude as well as in the attitude of the teachers being trained: 

I. Tire public must be interested in tlic schools in their locality. Educated 
women should Iw prepared to help where help is needed. Money for the upkeep 
of the schools must not be grudged. Adequate accommodation for the teacher 
must l>c considf.'cd. 
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2. Universities must encourage the investigation of educational problems. 
Mr. Michael "West’s Investigations into the problem of Bilingualism and Mr. Mckce’s 
investigations into the problem of the application of the Project Method to 
village education indicate how the universities may help the early stages of educa- 
tion. Much more needs to be done. 

3. Men and women of culture must make the cultural heritage of India 
accessible to all Indian children. Too many school books have still a western 
background. We need collection of Indian songs, games, dances, pictures 
and historical stories so that all Indian children may share in their country’s 
heritage. 

n — ^T he Address 

This conference has given us a vision of two things. It has given us a 
vision of the highest in Indian education. We could not meet in Benares without 
having that. We have been thinking of the type of great saints, sages and 
teachers that India has produced in the past and is producing now still. I think 
many of us during this great gathering have thought of the humble teachers 
of India, teachers who have to strive against poverty, ignorance and illness not 
only In khe village or the streets around but often in their own homes also. We 
keep in mind the highest, but we think also of the lowest; and that is why 
in our women’s conference wc put our first resolution about the primary teacher. 
We do that because the primary teacher is so very important. The great majority 
of the children of India who go to school are directed by the primary school 
teachers and many many more will be directed by them too in the years to 
come. But more than that we think of the primary teacher in a women’s con- 
ference because wc believe that the teachers of the lowest class will one day through- 
out India be women. 

Mr. Mackenzie in opening the exihibition spoke of the greatest need of the 
teacher to have a deep love for children and the understanding that comes from 
such love; and we believe that only women as teachers can have that love and 
understanding. So wc hope that more and more the teachers of little children 
will be women, and even if all at once that cannot be so, those men teachers will 
be trained by women. In the Madras Presidency, in the great teachers’ college, 
there is one woman on the staff, and that is the one who is responsible for child 
education; and she teaches all the men who arc going to be specially responsible 
for tlic teaching of little children. 

Love for children and understanding them is the greatest need but wc would 
not put that as the only need. Only too many of our village teachers and 
primary teachers arc conscious of their ignorance and their own incflicicncy to 
help the children who are put in their charge. So wc should ask for a higher 
standard of preparation for our primarj' teachers. Four, five, six, seven or eight 
years at school does not give a man or a woman sufficient knowledge to be able 
to lead others to the great and wonderful and interesting things in the world; 
and so we should ask for a longer time of schooling for the teachers of the children 
of India, and not only more schooling but more training. 
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which are not available in great numbers today — for little Indian children. It 
is easier to get pictures of -western life or English songs than those things 
that tell of their own heritage in their own country. As we go about Benares 
we think of the great heritage of art and literature and we feel that we wish 
that the children of India could have more of that heritage. 

The better training of primary teachers really depends upon public interest, 
because it cannot come about until the public and all of us are willing to give 
up the pleasantness of a town career often for rather the dullness of the village 
career. We are conscious of the need in the building up of new India for better 
schools in villages and towns that will make for the uplift of the primary 
teacher and his training. I move that it is fundamentally necessary that a 
high grade of training should be given to all primary school teachers including 
a knowledge of psychology as the present idea that a low grade for the lowest 
and largest classes is opposed to true educational consideration. 

n — ^Women’s Education 
By Srimati Bella De-vi, Cuttack 

Fifty years ago, people in India were against women’s education, and Purdah 
system and child marriage were observed much more than now; accordingly 
there were very few schools and practically no colleges for women. Women’s 
mental inferiority was taken for granted. She was treated rather with gallantry 
than with respect. Education was denied to her, lest she would be a trouble- 
some wife or cease to be a woman. Divines gravely discussed the question whether 
woman has a soul. Marriage was regarded as the only object of her existence. 
Her only duty was to please man. For this she was to be educated, if to be 
educated at all, dressed and launched in Society. 

Now the humanitarian feelings of the Age have prepared the minds of men 
to receive the message of the emancipation of women. It has come to be recog- 
nised that women would be true women when all the latent possibilities of their 
nature — physical, mental and moral — ^would be fully developed. Schools and 
colleges, institutes of science, literature and philosophy are open to them now. 
Their position in Society has improved and is improving. They have realised 
their mission and purpose In life — that they are an end as well as a means, that they 
have duties to themselves as well as to others. 

In the last Spanish National Assembly thirteen women members were given 
seats — in Spain "where bad women prayed, and danced and covered their faces 
with mantillas”. Three hundred women delegates attended the third conference 
of the International Federation of University "Women held at Oslo, and not less 
than 38,000 women met at Washington in May 1925 at the International Council 
of Women. Countless little associations and organisations are springing up with 
the purpose of furthering and helping in the welfare of the women and the 
women of the world are no longer silent. 

Although India is said to be more backward than other countries still her 
women have responded in this new awakening. Never before in our social history 
has the necessity of higher education been felt with such keenness as it is today. 
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It is commonly said by those, "who do not know,' throughout the world, 
that any nice young person is adequate to teach the beginnings of education to 
children; but those, who do know anything, know that it is one of the most 
difficult things in the world to begin children in the way of education. Modern 
experiments and modern researches throughout the -world have made great 
changes in the way of approaching children’s education and in also the practice 
and technique of children’s education. But while in some parts of the world 
children can learn to read and write in a few months, in India, all too often, 
children stay in school year after year still unable to read and write; and that 
is because the teacher has not had adequate training in the modern art and the 
modern method of teaching. So we should ask that the training should be more 
efficient in the training schools, and also, that the one teacher, so poorly taught 
himself, should not be expected to teach all the children. It is inevitable sometimes 
that he should be expected to teach all, but where possible we should plead for 
a training that adequately prepares the teacher for the particular sort of teaching 
he or she will have to do. 

We do not feel that always the boys and girls should have the same educa- 
tion. We feel very often that the girls’ education should have more emphasis 
on the home side. The care of children, simple nursing, the care of the home, 
the management of the family — many of those things that are taught in many 
schools should be taught to all teachers who would have the responsibility for 
little girls, because I am quite sure that, in this as in other countries, some parents 
keep their little girls away from school because they feel that the schooling they 
would get would not fit with the life before them. 

Also we feel that the training of village teachers should not always be the 
same as the training for town teachers. The village training school should be 
centred in a village. Village teachers should know about village life, something 
about agriculture, something about the conditions, the problems, the troubles 
and other questions concerning the villages so that he or she may not be some- 
thing removed from village life around but may be able to enter into the problems 
and questions affecting the villagers. It has been suggested that each village school 
should be the centre of rural uplift movement and that the teacher should co-operate 
with others who are working for the improvement of health, sanitation and all 
those other things that are so much needed in the villages. 

Hence we ask for a higher standard of training for our teachers; and this 
will only come If the whole of the public is really interested in the problem 
of primary teaching. That interest must begin in universities and in many 
universities much is being done to help the primary teacher. At Dacca and 
other places problems of primary education are being considered; but all too 
often in India we have to depend on the researches carried on in the west with the 
American or British or European children, and it is not right that we should 
not have similar researches made in our own universities. 

Then again we want for our primary schools and for our little children 
possible for them to have part of the great heritage in India — 
t e Wonderful paintings, the beautiful music, the pictures, the stories and songs 
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■whicli arc not available in great numbers today — for little Indian children. It 
Is easier to get pictures of western life or English songs than those things 
that tell of their own heritage in their own count^5^ As we go about Benares 
we think of the great heritage of art and literature and we feel that we wish 
that the children of India could have more of that heritage. 

The better training of primary teachers really depends upon public interest, 
because it cannot come about until the public and all of us are willing to give 
up the pleasantness of a town career often for rather the dullness of tlie village 
career. We are conscious of the need in the building up of new India for better 
scliools in villages and towns that will make for the uplift of the primary 
teacher and his training. I move that it is fundamentally necessary that a 
high grade of training should be given to all primary school teachers including 
a knowledge of paj'^chology as the present idea that a low grade for the lowest 
and largest classes is opposed to true educational consideration. 

II — ^Women’s Education 
By Srimati Bella Devi, Cuttack 

Fifty years ago, people in India were against women’s education, and Purdah 
system and child marriage were observed much more than now; accordingly 
there were very few schools and practically no colleges for women. Women’s 
mental Inferiority was taken for granted. She was treated rather with gallantry 
than with respect. Education was denied to her, lest she would be a trouble- 
some wife or cease to be a woman. Divines gravely discussed the question whetlier 
woman has a soul. Marriage was regarded as the only object of her existence. 
Her only duty was to please man. For this she was to be educated, if to be 
educated at all, dressed and launched in Society. 

Now the humanitarian feelings of the Age have prepared the minds of men 
to receive the message of the emancipation of women. It has come to be recog- 
nised that women would be true women when all the latent possibilities of their 
nature — physical, mental and mor.al — ^would be fully developed. Schools and 
colleges, institutes of science, literature and philosophy are open to them now. 
Their position in Society has improved and is improving. They have realised 
their mission and purpose in life — that they are an end as well as a means, that they 
have duties to themselves as well as to others. 

In the last Spanish National Assembly thirteen women members were given 
seats — ^in Spain "where bad women prayed, and danced and covered their faces 
with mantillas”. Three hundred women delegates attended the third conference 
of the International Federation of University 'Women held at Oslo, and not less 
than 38,000 women met at Washington in May 1921 at the International Council 
of Women. Countless little associations and organisations are springing up with 
the purpose of furthering and helping in the welfare of the women and the 
women of the world are no longer silent. 

Although India is said to be more backward than other countries still her 
women have responded in this new awakening. Never before in our social history 
has the necessity of higher education been felt with such keenness as it is today. 
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The physical education of women in India is equally defective. The people 
who observe Purdah keep their daughters indoors — ^without any consideration 
whatever for them. Some of them think that if girls are allowed to play and 
run wild, they will become rude as boys and grow into romps and hoydens. 

This is the dread of mothers and school mistresses. Noisy play, which is en- 
couraged in Boys’ Schools, is a punishable offence in Girls’ Schools, lest unladylike 
habits should be formed. The fear is groundless. For if the sportive activity 
allowed to the boys does not prevent them from growing up into gentlemen, 
why should a little sportive activity prevent girls from growing up into ladies? 
Have not women a greater regard for appearances than men? And will there not 
consequently arise in them even a stronger check to whatever is rough or bois- 
terous? How absurd is the supposition that the womanly instincts would not 
assert themselves but for the rigorous discipline of Society! 

Body and mind are very closely connected together. Violent but temporary 
cerebral excitements produce violent but temporary disturbances of the viscera. 
Just like this, less violent but chronic cerebral excitements produce less violent 
but chronic visceral disturbances. This is not only an inference but a truth to 
which every medical man can bear witness. Various degrees and forms of 
bodily derangement often take place for the excessive mental exercise and for 
■ want of physical exercise. "Women feel these evils in the'ir full intensity. Pale, 
angular, flat-chested young ladies are abundant in women’s colleges in India. 

Men Care little for education in women but very much for physical beauty, 
good nature and sound sense. How many conquests does a woman make through 
her extensive knowledge of history? "What men ever fell in love with a woman 
because she understood Italian? Where is the Edwin who was brought to 
Angelina’s feet by her German? But rosy cheeks and laughing eyes are great 
attractions. A finely rounded figure draws admiring glances. The liveliness 
and good humour that over-flowing health produces, go a great way towards 
establishing attachments. Every one knows cases where bodily perfections in the 
absence of all other recommendations have incited a passion that carried all 
before it; but scarcely anyone can point to a case where intellectual acquirements, 
apart from moral or physical attributes, have aroused such a feeling. 

Thus we see education of women in India is defective and faulty in many 
ways. First of all it is not widespread, therefore only a very few get educa- 
tion and still fewer in number have the opportunity to avail of higher educa- 
tion. The education thus received is not useful. Education in its truest and 
strictest sense of the term is the harmonious development of body, mind and 
soul. Tiie present system of education, better defined as cramming system, docs 
not make us useful in society, nor does it enable us to perform our duties better 
than our grandmothers did, nor docs it make us worthy and useful citizens. 
Tlie present system of education docs not meet the needs of our lives. It is 
vicious in everj' way — vicious as giving knowledge that will soon be forgotten; 
vicious as producing a disgust for knowledge; vicious as neglecting that organisa- 
tion of knowledge which is more important than its acqu'isition; vicious as 
weakening or destroying that energy without which a trained intellect is useless; 
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vicious as entailing tliat ill-health for which even success would not compensate 
and which makes failure doubly bitter. 

By this I do not mean tliat women should not be instructed or that women 
need only physical education. Educate them as highly as possible — the higher 
the better — provided no bodily injur)' is entailed; and I may remark, in passing, 
tliat a sufficiently high standard might be reached, were the parrot faculty culti- 
vated less, and the human faculty more, 

A great change is necessary in the present s)'stcm of women’s education. 
The course of study for women should he different from that of men. Tijcy 
should be taught what is most necessary for them — some very clementar)' truths of 
psychology, domestic science, hygiene, child-nursing, sick-nursing, sewing, etc. 
By this I do not mean that the other subjects such as History, Geography, Mathe- 
matics and Language should be omitted altogether but domestic science is to be 
emphasised in ease of women. Domestic training is traditional in India — 
banded down from mother to tlic daughter. A woman’s first and foremost duty 
is to be a good house-keeper as well as a good mother — and that is the supreme 
mission in her life. And that mission cannot be attained but by education 
suited to her genius. 

in — A New Education for Women and Home Science 
By M.A., B.T., Tfjcosophical Girh’ College, Benares 

"Oh the girls of today learn nothing but fashion in their schools and 
we would not like to send our girls to such schools. It is better for them to 
get married.’’ — ^Thus runs the gibe of the old, c-Kpcricnced, rcv'crcd but orthodox 
grandmothers and often grandfathers too. Almost all of us are ever ready to 
give them a look of frown and a smile of sarcasm when they say this. But I 
would not deprive such grandmothers altogether of my sympathy, nor should I 
like to place the entire blame on their shoulders. — ^For, are they not partly justi- 
fied in uttering, "they learn nothing” when the girls fail to help them either in 
the management of the house, or in keeping an account of the expenses of the 
family, or by preparing a dish when necessity arises or even by improving the 
garden of the house? Then again, when you ask these girls reading in schools 
about the train time, the common answer given by most of them is, "but I do 
not know how to see the Time Table.” Take the case of even text-boo'it know- 
ledge, e.g., in Geography; the average pupil will answer you satisfactorily when 
you ask her a question in terms of "Torrid Zones” and "Temperate Zones”, but 
they fail to give you a similar smart answer when you happen to frame your 
wordings a little differently. Yet, let me add, very carefully, that the grand- 
mothers find that their daughters arc ever engaged in reading and reading their 
books! 

Yes, many of us do feel proud when we come out successful in fighting 
against a conventional societ)', including, of course, the "grandmother” class and 
thus send "our girls” for education. Here comes the more serious word. Permit 
me to pause here a little and ask, "Is this education really suitable for the girls?” 
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"Docs it really help them in facing the practical difficulties of life?” "Does it 
really help them in their character training?” Let me not define the term here, 
but only say, Home and Life — the Society are the real fields where the girls have 
to play their real part — mostly it is here •where the girls have the greatest chance 
of fulfilling their requirements — these are the fields W’here •women have to he 
the real creators of activity, beauty, health and happiness. It is the woman, 
who is the ruler of the household. Even if she wants to be entirely in the in- 
tellectual line, she has still to realise this part of the responsibility, namely, the 
responsibility of managing the house. She has got the responsibility of building 
up from within in order to help the nation without. 

But the old type of education, I must say it is "old,” has been rendered stale 
in course of time, however enlightening its original objects might have been; 
it has been too much of theory. We have to remember that the practical phase 
is the essential part in home and life, and stereotyped education for examinations 
cannot really enable girls to face and solve the practical difficulties, in the family, 
home or the society tied up with a variety of conventions. 

To enable one to face this practical side of life then, there are two important 
factors. Firstly, ample scope for the development of the power of independent 
thinking and encouragement for original thought. These alone can create sel.f- 
reliance and bring character training. Secondly, there is the question of suit- 
ability of subjects to individuals. The psychological analysis has to be taken 
into consideration. In education, subjects have to be arranged according to the 
psychological bent of those who have to teach as well as of those who have to 
be taught. Women, in general, it is said, are "weak” by nature. Hence due ro 
this alone, they possess, what may be termed "soft ways” and as such thej'^ are 
destined to see to the artistic and aesthetic improvement as an expression of 
their "soft ways”. They have a temperament different from that of men and 
their tastes and interests are also different. They are contemplative and require 
proper scope for the development of this tendency. By prescribing for them 
subjects unsuitable to their tastes and interests, we do notliing but place a 
stumbling block in the free development of their thinking power. 

The existing education in India does not recognise the value of this psycho- 
logical trait. It is for this reason that there is an urgent necessity for a change. 
Indeed different subjects are required for girls. This can best be fulfille.i by 
making the home itself the practical part of the work of education. In one 
■word, it is Home Science, which will enable Indian women to bring the beauty 
of art to the home, to realize a fuller, freer and happier life. It is Home Science 
which will enable them not only to organise the home and the family, round 
which their interests at first would be centred. But gradually, they will be able 
to extend the same to the society, and the nation at large as well and thus 
raise society to a higher standard of life and thought. 

The syllabus of Home Science will include subjects which are not only 
useful for women but also for grandmothers, the family, home, and the society 
side by side. With the help of such a science, they will learn the management 
of the household, the arrangement of the budget, to cook a dish when required 

yo 
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and to give expression to their finer tastes. As no education can be complete 
without religious training, care will be taken to introduce the same in the new 
course. A comparative study of all religions and study of certain ideals will 
be encouraged. To Impart a sense of the rights of citizenship elements of civics 
will also form a part of the curriculum and to remove the helplessness of women 
vocational training will be introduced. 

An outline of the Scheme discussed by the Special Committee of the All 
India Women’s Education Fund Association is given below; 

HOME SCIENCE 

I — ^Home Economics 

(a) Home Management'. Planning, equipping, decorating and budgeting 
for the making and the equipping of the home. 

{b) House Art". Art expressed, through colour and design, sound housing 
end attractive carircnmctit. 

II — ^Psychology and Child Study 

III — ^Health and Sanitation 

(a) Health Culture: Physical Culture and Eurythmics. 

(t) Laws of growth and development. 

(c) Mother-Craft. 

(rf) Child Welfare. 

(e) First Aid and Home Nursing specially of children. 

(/) Sanitation of houses and areas. 

IV — Family and Social Relationship 
(<i) Work with parents. 

(b) Home and School visiting. 

(c) Town and village planning and org.inizlng. 

(d) Principles of government of town and village. 

(e) Civics. 

V — ^Religion and Philosophy 
{a) Character training and Ethics. 

(i>) Lives of great men and women. 

(c) Comparative study of religions. 

VI — ^Food and Nutrition 

(^) Composition and value of foodstuff with special reference to the 
growth and development of children and to the diet of adults at 
all stages. 

(J?) Scientific cooking — invalid cooking. 

(c) Care and preservation of food. 

VII — Clothing and Textiles 
(o) Spinning, weaving, designing and dyeing. 
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{b) clothing Construction — (training, cutting, sewing, embroidery and 
design) . 

(r) Clothing in general, with regard to climate, durability and cost. 

(</) Clotliing in particular, from the point of view of the development and 
health of the child and the individual. 

VIII — ^Publicity Training 

{a) Book-keeping for family, house, society and business. 

(fe) Type-writing. 

(c) Training in Secretarial work. 

IX — ^Rural Reconstruction 

(d) Village Reconstruction. 

{b) The setting up and managing of village schools. 

(c) Other village activities. 

X — ^Fine Arts 

(d) Arts and crafts as media of self-expression. 

(^b) Literature; Art; Music. 

(c) Vocational Training in Handicrafts such as pottery, carving, basket- 
making. 

(</) Horticulture, Bee Culture, Poultry Farming. 

"We should, however, remember that there are manifold practical difficulties 
in introducing such a syllabus. Firstly there is the difficulty of securing Text 
Boohs. "We have to wait long for replies to our orders and these replies are often 
"Out of Print” and "Under Print”. By the time the word "Ready” is com- 
municated, it is time for the helpless pupil to appear at the examination. Then 
the illustrations are mostly taken from the English and European societies. 
Students are often tempted to cite these examples direct from the book, whether 
they are applicable to Indian conditions or not. They forget that the tem- 
peraments, tastes, and mentality of the English child are different from those of 
the Indian child brought up under the influence of different environment. There 
are few books written by Indian authors, who really understand something of 
the Indian mind and conditions. 

In Home Science, therefore, we have to see to the careful adaptation of its 
conditions to Indian life and outlook in its various branches. Much will however 
depend undoubtedly on the teacher’s guidance and still more on how much 
the teacher understands the psychology of her pupils, how much she under- 
stands of the real Indian mind, Indian life and Indian Society. 

This Home Science may at once be introduced in the Central College, which 
has already been proposed by the Indian "Women’s Conference. The course may 
be divided up Into grades extending over four, six, or eight years as the case 
might be. When a few batches of teachers trained on these lines proposed start 
working in various centres, there will not be any practical difficulty left. 
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IV — Cottage Hostels at Sherman High School, Chittoor 
By Miss Charlotte C. Wyckoff 

When we built new buildings for our High School, we decided to build 
them on the cottage plan, and a generous friend as well as a broad-minded 
Department of Public Instruction made it possible for us to carry out our 
Ideals. We first thought of having ten small houses with ten or twelve girls 
in each. This proved to be too expensive. It would also have entailed more 
work than High School students have time to do. We finally built five houses, 
to contain twenty to twenty-five girls each, and we have lived \cty comfortably 
in these for more than six years. 

Tliere is much talk of vocational education in these days. Whether a woman 
becomes a teacher or nurse or doctor or lawyer, she must at some time take 
charge of a home. Home-making is eminently her vocation. Girls who spend 
from six to ten years in a boarding school miss the training which experience 
would give them. Many of our girls come from very poor homes which can 
hardly serve as models for their future, in any case. We feel, therefore, that 
instead of studying Domestic Science only in a class, out of books, it is a great 
advantage to have the girls living as a family sharing the responsibilities of 
home-life. When they daily meet problems and situations which are apt to 
occur in any home, their lessons mean much more to them. They "Ie.irn by 
doing". Right habits are formed which are going to be useful throughout life. 
Let me mention some of these valuable habits and show how life in a cottage- 
hostel provides the situation which gives the teacher an opportunity to help the 
girl to make the right response: 

1. Keeping Within the Family Income 

Tile oldest girls In each cottage take turns being 'store-keeper’ for a month. 
On Saturday morning the store-keeper presents to the Principal her itemized 
accounts of the week’s expenditure, and receives in a lump sum the money for 
the coming week. A merchant from the town sets up a 'bazaar’ on the school 
compound and there she goes to buy the week’s food-supplies, paying the money 
‘directly to him. Vegetables and fruit and other supplies needed through the 
week are obtained by messenger from town, or through the Matron, as is oil 
and fire-wood. The store-keeper has to plan the meals, keep the key to the 
store-room and give out materials and directions for each meal. Every pie of 
income and expenditure is entered in her account-book and balanced. If she 
over-runs one week she must make It up the next, and so she learns to 'cut her 
coat according to the cloth’. It is a real responsibility for a sixteen-year-old to 
take charge of thirty or more rupees a week. By doing so she learns honesty 
as well as thrift. 

2. Feeding a Family With Nourishing Food at a Low Rate 
OF Expenditure 

The actual necessity of planning meals within a small amount of money, 
eps a girl to put into practice all the science lessons which she learns about 
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the Balanced Diet. McCarrison’s 'Food’ becomes real food for thought as well 
as being translated into suitable, nourishing food for her cottage. The girls all 
learn to make changes in habitual diet which are very essential, and which, pro- 
bably, their own mothers at home could never persuade them to make. The 
esprit de corps of school-life, as well as a sttidy of Dietetics, makes 
possible many profitable adventures in Nutrition. The habitual 'fusser’ learns 
to eat plain body-building foods at regular intervals. Moreover, food cooked for 
twenty-five is bound to taste better than food cooked all in one pot for a 
hundred or more. It is possible to secure greater variety in vegetables when 
buying for a smaller number. It is also possible to make some preparations 
which are out of the question for a hundred. 

3. Good Manners 

When a hundred or more eat together, they must be marshalled like a 
regiment, but a group of twenty-five can sit down together like a family and 
eat with pleasant conversation in their own, attractive little home. Moreover, 
they like to invite their friends and give a feast sometimes. Then there is 
opportunity for even the crudest little sister to practise the grace of hospitality. 

4. Acquiring Skill in all Household Tasks 
Ever}' girl is required to spend an hour a day at least in doing a share of the 
housework. There is an experienced cook-woman in the cottage who keeps 
the pot boiling while the girls are at school, guards the house, brings supplies 
from bazaar and does some of the unskilled labour, such as pounding and grinding 
grain and carrying water, which has not much educational value. She cooks the 
noon meal, but the girls do all the work for the morning and night meals, — 
an older girl and younger girl working together on a 'set’. Grinding curry- 
stuffs, house-cleaning, serving the food, carr)'ing part of the water, caring for 
the lights, — are the tasks which, along with cooking, arc done in rotation by the 
, different 'sets’. When we started this work many prophesied that the girls 
. would not have time for study. Wc have found that the academic standing 
of the school has not been lowered, and examination results have been better 
since we started living in cottages. There is a limit to the amount of time which 
a girl can profitably spend in intellectual work. The change to physical activity 
freshens’ her mind. 

S, Keeping the FIouse and its Surroundings Clean and Sanitary 
A very high standard of neatness and cleanliness is insisted upon and checked 
by a daily inspection. Competition between houses for a shield is a great help. 
Girls are trained in a certain procedure for daily house-cleaning and extra weekly 
house-cleaning. Latrines, drains, kitchens and the rubbish-pit receive verj' 
special attention. Tlic three or four room-mates who share a room arc held 
responsible for the neatness of that room. Bad h.abits such as tlirowing down 
waste-papers, fruit-skins, etc., arc corrected, and neater habits arc formed. All 
help to maintain an attractive flower-garden and to keep the house looking 
pretty. Tlic 'family-feeling’ and competition accomplish more than any num- 
ber of scoldings could. 
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6 , Taiung Responsibility 

There is a teacher living in each cottage as a sort of 'house-mother’, but 
her work is chiefly advisory. The cottage is ruled by a 'Queen’ elected by all 
the members, from among the oldest girls. The Queen arranges and supervises, 
as well as takes a share in the domestic-work, and secs to the proper conduct of 
meals, study-hours and rest-hours. Another officer called the 'Princess’ takes 
charge of all the cottage-property, such as kitchen utensils and lamps. Tlie five 
Queens of the five cottages sit with the five teachers in a jury of ten, presided 
over by the 'Maharanee’ who is elected from the Sixth Form. Tin's Court of 
Justice tries all cases of discipline, large or small, — the Principal acting as an 
advisor but not as voting member, — and awards punishments. Some houses 
choose other officers for special needs, such as a house-keeper to supervise house- 
cleaning, or someone to disinfect drinking-water. "Whether an officer or not, 
every girl has to take the responsibility of doing her share of work. If she 
does not, the family can’t eat, or the house will win discredit by being dirty. 
Moreover, there arc the little First Form girls who need some help from their 
'big sisters’. There arc girls with bad habits such as stealing who bring dis- 
grace to the house. How are they to be helped to reform? There is far more 
chance for personal influence and personal attention from teachers and older 
girls in the small, loyal family group. 

7. Attention to Spiritual Matters 

When a girl shares a dormitory with a hundred others, she gets no privacy 
and no quiet for thought or prayer. In the smaller house she shares a room with 
two or three friends. Life is less hectic and less noisy. Cottage-prayers give 
the teacher a chance for intimate talks and real help to those who need it, 
and her room is accessible to those who want to come to her alone. 

These are a few of the values which we arc realizing from the new way of 
living. Our children are not angels yet, and our problems are by no means 
all solved. But we find that certain matters which required endless scolding 
and force in the 'barracks’ days are made far easier by the pressure of family- 
loyalty and pride and healthy competition, as well as by the chance for personal 
attention by the teacher to see that right responses are made in real life-situations. 
The habits above mentioned will be needed as soon as the girl steps into another 
home. Thus we try to make her school-life 'all of a piece’ with her life outside 
of school. 

V — Child Marriage and Education 
By Mrs. Yamuna Hirlekar, M.A., K/jar, Bombay 21 

The words child-marriage and education sound so incongruent. That a 
subject like this should have to be discussed in an Educational Conference in itself 
shows that there is something wrong with the society wherein such a state of 
affairs is in existence. Child-marriage and education is a subject peculiar to 
India at present. If, however, -we trace history back to the ancient times, there 
is sufScient evidence to show that child-marriage was not then in existence. 
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There were four stages through which the hoy had to go during his 
lifetime: Brahmacharyashram, Grihasthashram, Vanaprasthashram and Sannyas or 
Celibacy, house-holder, abstention and renunciation. We will consider only the 
first stage which is relevant to our purpose. The boy was sent early at the age 
of 8 to the residence of the Guru or the Teacher where he led a strictly clelibate 
life and studied the 64 arts to the complete satisfaction of the Guru. Besides 
the regular studies, he was to do every kind of service to the Guru and his 
house-hold, including menial work and had to go through a course of regular 
discipline. Even princes and cTiIldren of the upper classes did all kind of 
work along with the others without any distinction. This was a sound principle 
of education and that is how we find that princes and kings of the olden days 
were highly cultured men. At the completion of the study the Guru was to be 
given for remuneration anything that he desired which usually meant perform- 
ing some very difficult task. Now the time required for education and the 
remuneration covered a period of about sixteen years. Then the boy returned 
home and entered the next stage, i.e., married life. Thus the boy was about 
twenty-five years of age at this time. This system of education automatically 
prevented child-marriage in the case of boys. 

As regards the education of the girl, she was educated at home under the 
care of the parents in house-hold crafts and various arts such as music, dancing, 
painting and even sex-education at the proper age. The institution of Swayam- 
vara proves that girls were old enough to be able to choose their husbands. So 
it could not have been a child-marriage. Although there is no direct evidence, 
it may be inferred from occasional references that this system was prevalent 
among all classes and not confined only to the upper class. 

The transition from this healthy custom to that of child-marriage seems 
to be a product of later ages. The Mohammedan invasion and the insecurity of 
life and property in those troublous days that followed made the parents ex- 
tremely anxious about their daughters and they got rid of their responsibility 
from their shoulders by getting them married as early as they could. With those 
troublous days also began the seclusion of women, thus leading to their de- 
terioration. 

Another belief is that the child-marriage system began much earlier when 
Alexander and other Northern tribes invaded India. It is not necessary for our 
present purpose to argue when exactly the system came into existence. All that 
we need is that in Vedic times the system did not exist and that it was a product 
of unsettled times. Now let us examine the state of affairs as it exists today. 

The ill effects of child-marriage are too often discussed to need a mention 
here. We will only discuss the effect of child-marriage in relation to educa- 
tion. Marriage has an extremely disturbing influence on studies especially in 
those tender years when the child has yet to learn to practise and understand 
the value of self-control. We shall refer to this in detail later. Marriage 
entails heavy responsibilities, moral and financial. The child husband who is 
liimself economically dependent on his parents or guardians can hardly be expected 
to be in a position to undertake the financial responsibility. Naturally the wife 
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also has to be supported by the parents as well as the children who are to follow. 
The poor wife has then to pass through an ordeal during her tender age and all 
her energies are exhausted in just maintaining her place on mere pittance in an 
unsympathetic atmosphere. She has hardly time or attention to devote to any 
kind of education whatsoever. The boy’s case is still worse. He suffers one 
way or the other. If he has sufficient sense of self-respect and happens to get 
married, he will soon begin to feel uncomfortable to be a burden on his guardians 
— even if they be his parents — with' his wife and children. He has, however, 
no other alternative but to remain under their roof until he finishes his education. 
This disturbed state of mind is bound to hamper his studies and he is lucky if 
he goes through them satisfactorily. In some cases child-marriage reacts in 
a different way on the boy. He gradually loses his sense of self-respect. His 
family is supported, he does not care how, without any effort on his part and 
he feels there is no more need to study. He gradually lapses into indolence and 
bids good bye to his studies. This much. for the financial responsibility. 

As regards the moral responsibility, the poor boy’s case is equally pitiable. 
The two children have hardly understood the significance of mandage. Although 
they cannot be said to be entirely ignorant of sex functions, they have no proper 
knowledge of it as used to "be given in olden days and they commit all kinds of 
sex delinquencies to the detriment of their moral as well as physical well-being. 
Physically no less than mentally the children are undeveloped to enter the state 
of marriage. Physical exercise and training also used to be part of the education' 
in Vedic times. Developing a robust body side by side with a healthy mind 
was not neglected as it is done today. So that when the boy left the Guru’s 
house as a full-fledged bird to enter married life, he made a dutiful and worthy 
husband. How far is this ideal from the child couple of our days! Leading 
a married life before the physique has assumed its own stately form which 
imparts dignity to the sex functions, the puny figures have done the forbidden 
thing and before they are aware, they are on the threshold of death. 

Child-marriage is, in a way, a greater handicap to a girl’s education than in 
the case of boys. In the first place, the girl is even younger than her little 
husband. Secondly, she is an all-time servant of the house-hold, leaving her no 
time to acquire attainments and the elders have no particular interest in giving 
her education. Thirdly, the child who soon makes appearance on the scene 
occupies all her leisure time if at all there is any. Physically the girl is disabled, 
her growth is arrested by her premature motherhood and she loses all her energy 
and ambition for herself. All her interest is now centred in the children who, 
of course, arc destined to the same fate as herself. Even supposing a case where 
an intense desire for learning is there, the girl has no facilities to fulfil the 
desire. Even if the facilities are available, pursuit of studies by the child-mother 
is bound to result in either failure in studies or neglect of children and there is 
nothing to choose between the two. Thus child-marriage has had a most corrod- 
ing influence on educational progress. 

The only relieving feature of the situation is that a majority of us has 
realised the gravity of the problem and a vigorous propaganda against child- 
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marriage in the form of 'writings, speeches, cinemas and individual efforts, is a 
principal feature of the last decade, culminating in the recent important legisla- 
tion called the Sarda Act. No doubt there was some opposition but it is im- 
portant to note that it is women who are greater advocates of the Sarda Act 
than men. Tliis proves that women arc more handicapped by child-marriage 
than men, Bad as' it is in the case of both. 

Under the circumstances as they are, there are two waj’^s in which effort 
can be made to relieve the situation. • One is to prevent child-marriages in future. 
The Sarda Act is an effort in this direction. The other is to make the best of the 
child-marriages that have already taken place, that is to afford as many special 
educational facilities as possible to those who are married early before com- 
pleting their education. Small teaching-centres according to the convenience 
of the young married people should be opened in each locality. These centres 
should specially take into account tlie difficulties of married people and accommo- 
date themselves to their convenience. Supposing the women of the house-hold 
get, say, two hours free in the afternoon then they should be given instruction 
only in that time. In 'the case of men, evening classes or night-classes should 
serve their purpose. Sometimes boys have to give up their studies half way and 
seek employment. Majority of our people are lacking in enterprise as soon as 
they are married and settled down with an employment. They can take advantage 
of these classes. They have no desire left to refresh and add to their know- 
ledge. They lose their juvenility too soon. This is also the result of child- 
marriage. It should, therefore, be the aim of these centres to encourage studious 
habits and create thirst for knowledge. 

Attempts are already being made in these directions. The Sevasadan and 
the Anathbalikashram are doing useful work in the Southern India. There are 
several private home classes opened by a few enterprising individuals. But these 
are only to be found in big cities. Besides individual efforts are usually not so 
lasting as to be relied upon. What is wanted, is teaching centres on a large 
scale so that they shall be available to every couple. 

VI — The Problem of Co-education in India 

By H. R. Bhatia, M.A. 

Birla CoUegc, Pilani {Jaipur State) 

I — ^Economic Aspect 

Perhaps one of the most pressing educational needs of India is to find 
out -ways and means by which the masses of women can be educated in a short 
time so as to bring women in line with men. In this country though women’s 
education is growing increasingly popular, the education of the girls is lagging 
behind that of boys. While the percentage of girls under instruction in British 
India is only 1’5 per cent, the corresponding percentage for boys is 7 per cent. 
And this disparity is gradually increasing. The increase in percentage of boys 
receiving instruction in recognised schools between 1922 and 1927 is 1*87 whereas 
in case of girls it is only 0-34. At this rate before long there will be a very wide 
51 
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gulf between the percentage of boys and that of girls. Certainly this is alarming. 
The British Government when they began their educational policy 
restricted their efforts to the men only. Presumably they were discouraged by 
the hide-bound conservatism, purdah, early marriage and other similar institu-, 
tions that made it impossible for the Indian women to step out of doors. The 
original hope was that after some men had received 'secondary and Higher educa- 
tion and realised its economic, cultural and social advantages, the effect of school- 
ing would gradually filter down to women and they would themselves demand 
adequate provision for education. Such a hope has come out true. At present 
there exists a very keen desire on the part of women themselves for education 
and knowledge. And even the illiterate public are more and more demanding 
education for their girls and women. 

But such a desire cannot be immediately satisfied. The Government as well 
as the public cannot at once come forward with large sums of money to finance 
separate schools for girls, specially in small villages where even the total number 
of girls- and boys taken together is not large enough to justify the opening of a 
school. It is easy enough to criticise the Government or the local bodies 
for the tardiness In establishing girls’ schools everywhere and anywhere, but 
the difficulties are not a few and financial consideration set back most of the 
schemes. 

Under these circumstances, a scheme of efficient co-educational schools with 
a reasonable proportion of women teachers will go a long way to promote mass 
education among girls. It is the direst necessity to enable Indian women to 
contribute their great fund of energy in the interest of national and social uplift, 
even of world civilisation. India is a rural country and as already pointed out. 
in places where there are not sufficient pupils for separate schools for both boys 
and girls, it would be more In the interest of efficiency as well as of economy to 
have one well-equipped mixed school than to have two poorly equipped separate 
schools. In towns too a small mixed primary school for every square mile will 
be more desirable and less expensive than big separate schools outside the town 
and entailing heavy conveyance expenses which the poor cannot afford to pay. 
Co-education thus for administrative and economic reasons, would be very 
useful at the primary stage, especially in villages. 

In colleges and universities the same considerations weigh with greater force. 
The new generation of women not only wants to shake off the shackles of illiteracy 
but to acquire real education and knowledge, a mental discipline, to enable them 
to cope successfully with the new circumstances. Such a training for the realities 
of life is possible only through well-equipped libraries and reading rooms on 
the one hand, and laboratories and museums for research in natural and social 
sciences on the other. And only co-cducational colleges and universities can 
provide this two-fold training. Libraries, museums, reading rooms and labora- 
tories are costly things and cannot be provided where endowment is small and 
demand overwhelming. Even the best women’s college or university has handi- 
caps in this respect. A close examination of women’s college or university, 
where facts are not blinked, will reveal crucial limitations which decide forth- 
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with in favour of co-education. In India such limitations are too evident to be 
enumerated. 

For similar notable reasons of paucity of equipment and endowment, the 
ablest scholars cannot be induced to stay in a women’s college or university. 
The women’s colleges cannot afford to pay their high price, and what would be 
the fate of a college or university without scholarly instructors and without 
adequately -equipped laboratories and libraries? It would be more or less a 
continuation of the secondary school. 

II — Social and Moral Necessity 

A college or a school, quite apart from the specific purposes the educational 
philosopher or the general public may expect it to serve, has one chief and vital 
responsibility. It should so prepare young men and women as to enable them 
to be easily absorbed in the adult human society. Education is primarily a 
preparation for adult life and as such should serve to develop boys and girls 
into young men and women who can successfully cope with the present needs 
of the society. A college or a school should be a great opportunity for young 
people to exercise, quicken and ripen their powers for social responsibility. If we 
were to look beyond the years of college life, we find men and women closely 
knitted together in a net-work of common relations. They live together and 
have to share common responsibilities. Their interests are commonly affected in 
several spheres of social and political life. Their common life needs a feeling of 
interdependence and comradeship, a sense of mutual understanding and helpful- 
ness, for they have to work together and co-operate in the achievement of purposes 
other than personal. But this they cannot do so long as they continue to approach 
each other as strangers fresh from separate schools, with different habits, different 
codes of virtue and vice, and even with different ideals in life. Eminent men 
like G. B. Shaw and R. L. Stevenson have stressed this lack of mutual_ under- 
standing betw^een the two sexes in words too emphatic to require any comment. 
Shaw says, “A man as intimate with his wife as magistrate with his clerk is a 
man in ten thousand.” The only remedy for this lack of mutual knowledge 
lies in providing a common ground where the two sexes may meet to share the 
same interests, to solve the same daily difficulties and to work at the same things. 
It is in a mixed school alone that they can learn to understand, appreciate and 
confide in, each other, and to lay the foundation stone of real and lasting com- 
radeship, of happy relationship, in later life of friendship and love. 

Boys and girls need keenly the benefits of each other’s company. A boy 
needs to learn more about feminine nature than he can learn from his mother, 
sister or mistress and a girl needs to learn more about masculine nature than she can 
from her father, brother or teacher. A co-educational school is just what 
they require to enlarge upon their knowledge of the opposite sex. They may have 
different subjects to study according as their needs and interests diverge; they 
may have different games to play according as their physical capacity allows. 
Such differences are found not only between the two sexes but even between 
the members of the same sex. But it is feasible and desirable that they should 
be together wherever and whenever there is a common subject to study or a 
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common game to play. A co-cducational school including as it does all the 
activities of boys as well as of girls, provides environment broad enough to 
develop the best that is in them as boys and girls. 

The girl develops more rapidly than the boy. She shows greater responsive- 
ness and gets more readily interested in things. So she can be of great help 
to the boy in overcoming his difficulty of self-expression. Her very presence 
is for liim a humanising influence on his language, manners and general deport- 
ment, On the other hand, the mind and life of the girl- becomes richer and 
fuller by daily coming in contact with boys. Her outlook becomes much wider, 
her petty sentimentality is brushed off, she imbibes a sense of greater freedom. 

It may be objected that this practice of educating boys and girls together 
in same institution will make its corporate life a web of intricate relations often 
hampering discipline and sound administration, or even the very task of educa- 
tion. But is life a simple affair? Such intricacies should be all the more welcome 
considering how complex life on the whole is. The pressing social need is of 
young men and women trained to meet the complex realities of life and trained 
together in each other’s company. 

Again it may be suggested that there are differences between boys and girls, 
and the common upbringing entailed by co-education would tend to turn out a 
standardised product thus taking away all possible opportunity for the growth 
of individuality. Each should be allowed to develop his best self. But this 
objection exaggerates the importance of sex differences. Far greater are the 
differences of temperament and natural capacity between one individual and 
another, even of the same sex, and if they are not obliterated in separate schools, 
how is it possible to fear that sex differences will tend to disappear with a common 
upbringing in a mixed school. It is grossly overlooked that points of similarity 
between the two sexes are greater than the points of difference and the aim of 
a mixed school is not to tamper with the latter but to provide a common ground 
for their common needs and interests. It may further be argued that if it is 
conceded that boys and girls have differences and should be taught different 
subjects on different lines, it is merely gratuitous to educate them in the same 
school. Education in separate schools would be much more efficient. But such 
an argument misses the crux of the whole case for co-education. Co-education 
stresses the need of a common experience and upbringing for both boys and 
girls. The important thing is not merely their education but that they should 
get it together. It is only the community of life and interests that is aimed 
at, for this alone will mould mind and character of both the sexes for a saner 
living in later life. 

Still there is another word in the vocabulary of those who are opposed to 
all forms of mixed schools, effeminization. For them the constant society and 
influence of girls in a mixed school will tend to destroy the masculine qu.ilities 
of boys and will make them more effeminate. So also will the girls lose their 
womanly traits and become hoydens. 

Such a fear is based on an unreal presumption that in a co-educational insti- 
tution boys and girls will be asked to do the same things. But this, as has already 
been suggested, co-education docs not mean. Boys can still learn football and 
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■wrestling and girls can show similar pluck in their own games. If to be 
effeminate means to be duly civil, boys need not be ashamed of it. But if it 
means to be poUtely sentimental, then the quality is as undesirable for women 
themselves as for men. If to be a "lady” is to have courtly manners with false 
obsequiousness, lack of ordinary courage and strength, then it is better that girls 
should be more manly than "lady like” and if to be "manly” means to be a 
"bullying, swearing, foul-mouthed type of boy” then it is better that boys should 
be more womanish than manly. This charge of effeminacy wrongly presupposes 
two mutually exclusive ideals for girls and boys. Moreover the inherent quahties 
of girls as girls and of boys as boys are not so skin-deep as to be in danger of 
being completely changed by a common schooling. On the contrary there is a 
danger that by bringing them up separately, these may be either left altogether 
undeveloped or become highly exaggerated. 

in — C o-education and Sex 

By far the greatest objection to the practice of co-education in India 
comes from those who fear the moral results of the practice, especially during 
the period of adolescence. They may tolerate the idea of sending small children 
to primary mixed schools, but they smell grave moral dangers in the common 
upbringing of adolescents. They maintain that it will entail premature love- 
making and silly flirtation. Boys as well as girls will be tempted away from 
study to sex. Instead of concentrating on books and examinations, they will 
waste their time in all sorts of sentimentalities, thus seriously hampering the 
task of education. 

Young people, specially between 14 and 20 years of age, feel attracted 
towards the opposite sex and such an attraction is accompanied by an intense 
organic and emotional state. It Is the easy excitability of this state and its after-' 
effects which scare people away from co-education. But they fail to under- 
stand that It is this very excitability which can be conveniently turned to 
advantage. When duly controlled and co-ordinated in life-situations taxing the 
entire mental and physical outfit of man, this sex-impulse is capable of contri- 
buting a great motive force to ail human actions and undertakings. 

The separate school tries to postpone the wakening of sexual life by separa- 
tion and isolation but more often than not such a procedure stimulates the sex- 
interest into exaggerated and harmful forms. If it does not do so during the 
school age, immediately after stepping out of the school, the girl or the boy jumps 
to disentangle the nimbus of mystery attached to the sex relationship and plunges 
into evil ways. So it is the separate school which involves the danger and not 
the co-educational one. The latter providing a field of common work and 
common interests educates each sex to accept the other as a matter of course, 
as something inevitable in the environment. Circumstances can be so moulded 
that anything beyond simple comradeship between girl and boy may be regarded 
as unexceptionable and if the staff composed of both the sexes presents a model 
of this relationship and if the community in which the school is located looks 
upon this relationship as one of the many which exist between one individual 
and another, and encourages children to take this attitude instead of frightening 
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them -with innuendoes, the simplicity and straightforwardness in sex relations 
which nature prescribes and means is sure to be retained in tlic school. If even 
then boys and girls make mistakes, such mistakes should not be treated with 
vengeance. Handled sympathetically and sensibly, they arc sure to save young 
people from big ones later on. 

In India where marriage system has yet to be placed on a more rational 
basis and where the two parties entering the sacred relationship arc more often 
casual acquaintances, if' not utter strangers, co-educational schools and colleges 
arc needed. They will lead boys and girls to understand and know’ each other 
more fully, and basing futvirc matrimony on this understanding w'iU conduce 
to more lasting felicity. The hasty mistakes of youth are more a result of 
ignorance and isolation, than of mutual understanding and daily intercourse. 

VII — Co -education 

By Sasadiiar Banerji, B.A., B.En., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., F.R. Econ. S-, F.R.S.G.S. 

Kcclor, Cfjuiidra Nnth H. E. School, Nclrakotia 

Co-cducacion can claim to be the most ancient of all systems of education, 
since education in the home is usually co-education. It avas throughout a mar- 
vel in India, until she lost her freedom about seven hundred years ago. It h.is 
grown considerably in the last century all over the world, and in America it 
has always been the established method. Occasional glimpses of it may be 
obtained even in India’s present fallen condition, — for instance, at Tagore’s 
Santiniketan and at Mrs. Besant’s Adyar School. Co-cducation advances with 
the majestic sweep of a conquering army. A lantern slide depicts an Indian 
schoolmaster, with girls on one side of him and boys on the other. Tlie girls’ 
presence might have softened the unspeakable brutalities of the teacher w'ho 
boasted that he had delivered over nine hundred thousand blows in the course 
of his career, and whose nightly petition was that the Lord would spare him 
until he had got the total into seven figures. 

It is precisely in the 'mixed school’ that sex-lure can be most effectively 
counteracted. Co-cducational schools arc deliberately founded in order to 
combat the low stand.ird of sex morality in boys’ or girls’ boarding schools. To 
segregate large numbers of ciibcr sex, to cut them off from the society of the 
other, is not a natural proceeding, and imposes a high degree of strain upon 
them. Under that strain their code of morals will sometimes colKipsc, and 
immorality in one form or another will result,-— impurity of thought, indecent 
language, masturbation, or something w’orsc. The presence of girls in a boys’ 
school purifies the atmosphere; the mixed school produces an atmosphere definitely 
unf,avourable to immorality. Attack after attack has been made on the moral 
standards of the boarding school. It is notorious that a high moral standard 
is difficult to secure in barrack life; it would be strange if trouble of some kind 
did not arise in the isolated school. Tlic argument loses something of its force 
when applied to the ease of the day school where the isolation is less extreme. 

But the question will still be asked, even by a parent who believes in co- 
education at an earlier or a later age, whether it is fair to introduce an extra 
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complication into the life of a boy or girl at the age of adolescence; "would it- 
not be simpler to postpone it? If human beings were of one race, one language, 
one sex, life might be simplified enormously. But the human race does not 
happen to be homogeneous. And in the same way the incidence of sex -problems 
cannot be postponed. It can be ignored; but one cannot postpone by ignoring. 
It is not the co-educationist who introduces the complication. It is Nature. 
Nature has put the age of puberty in the middle of the child’s school career, and 
we have to meet the position as it is. The co-educationist believes that it is a 
better plan to co-operate with Nature instead of trying to thwart or sidetrack 
her. And if the boy’s thoughts cannot be diverted, it is dangerous to attempt 
to suppress them. Suppression may form complexes which do grave injury, all 
the graver in that their existence may not be suspected until the bad effects 
become apparent later in life. So that the real problem for the parent is, "How 
can I find my daughter, wisely and safely, that companionship with boys which 
she needs for her normal and harmonious development?’’ He is helped greatly, 
of course, if the girl gets the benefit of the company of both sexes at home; 
but he is helped still more if he sends her to a co-educational school where she 
will meet boys in the normal course of things and on equal terms, where she will”' 
work with them as well as talk to them, and where the supervision and guidance 
which the school will provide will give him some guarantee that the girl will 
be able to make her adjustments under safe conditions. 

The truth is that so far from bringing a disturbing factor into the girl’s 
life he is bringing a stabilizing one. For it is essential to understand that the 
co-educational school does not place its emphasis upon sex. Its most striking 
feature is its almost entire absence of sex-consciousness. It is not thinking 
about sex. It is thinking about games; about the- Debating Society; the School 
Journey; the School Magazine; all the tremendous trifles of the school routine. 
The one thing about which the mixed school is not thinking is the darker side of 
sex. It has something better to think about. For, by admitting boys and girls 
once for all, taking them for granted as in a family, and unkindly robbing each 
of the glamour of the half-light and the delicately whispered confidence, the co- 
educational school has helped them to dismiss the whole subject of sex. The 
attractive unknown has become the known, and turns out to be not so very 
attractive after all. It is sometimes difficult for an outsider to realize the full 
extent of this freedom from sex-feeling. The sex-problems exist in the minds 
of the adults rather than in the minds of the children. The atmosphere of mixed 
schools closely resembles that of the home. 

Those who have experience in the matter find that co-education brings about 
a natural and healthy relationship between boys and girls and creates an atmos- 
phere of free and easy intercourse which is an ideal environment for adolescent 
life. Visitors to mixed schools have nothing but admiration for the atmosphere 
of pleasant friendliness in them. 

What really happens when boys and girls who have previously been separated 
enter a mixed school? There is first some shyness and strangeness; a period 
of getting used’’ to the new school. This lasts about a week. And then follows 
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a little unsettlement and excitement, connected with the presence of members of 
the opposite sex. That lasts about a fortnight. And then it is finished. The 
whole effect is that of a successful inoculation. 

The first result of mixing boys and girls, then, is to remove glamour and to 
cause them not to bother about each other. When the boy is denied an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the girl, when he catches odd glimpses of her or perhaps 
exchanges a few surreptitious words or notes, to him she appears a golden- 
haired goddess; when he meets her on level terms in school the glamour vanishes. 
He may even cease to be interested in her at all; or he may set the seal of his 
approval upon her by regarding her as "a jolly good sort”; but it is, after all, 
difficult to fall in love with a girl who is willing to give you a friendly hand 
with your Algebra. Tlic atmosphere, free from sexual embarrassments, becomes 
one in which each can contribute freely to the development of the other. They 
discover slowly that comradeship is possible between members of opposite sexes on 
a healthy and unsentimental basis; they develop a capacity for intelligent friend- 
ship; and they find out that friendliness can exist without familiarity, that boys 
and girls can help each other without wanting to "flirt” together. Familiaritj' 
in the wrong sense is rare; the girl feels instinctively that there is dignity in 
her position, and acquires quite naturall)'^ a measure of reserve and restraint 
which is of the utmost value in tiding over a period which is apt to be unstable 
and unduly emotional. 

They learn, also, both the value and the art of co-operation; and, most 
important of all, the girl comes gradually to a higher ideal of manhood, the 
boy to a higher ideal of womanhood. There is an instinctive, though uncon- 
scious, desire on the part of each sex to be at its best in the presence of the other. 

The Platonic friendship goes astray sometimes. Mild flirtations or love- 
affairs do occur, and require very careful and tactful handling. Downright 
suppression is rarely of the slightest use. Sometimes a word in season may 
help. The common sense of the school discourages them; sooner or later, and 
usually sooner, they wither and die. The high and sacred tone of the school 
is of incalculable value here. It may be said with considerable confidence that 
there are fewer cases of juvenile heart-affairs in a mixed school than in any 
other kind. 

Co-educationists, then, claim that actual experience with mixed schools 
shows: (1) That coarseness of language among boys is rarely, if ever, met; 
(2) That there is practically no sex-tension; (3) That there are fewer cases of 
flirtations among pupils of such schools than elsewhere; and that these are 
generally short-lived, and less 'likely to do harm, because they are known; (4) 
That sexual trouble of a seriously unhealthy nature is unknown; (J) That 
sensible co-operation and unsentimental friendships between boys and girls are 
possible, to the great advantage of both sexes; ( 6 ) That each sex gains an 
added dignity m the eyes of the other. Thus, co-education is a "natural” 
development, i.e., "like the family”, iThe world being "man and woman”, the 
school should be "boy and girl”.That boys have to live the lives of men, and 
that girls have to live the lives of women, are half-truths; the whole truth 
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is that boys and girls have to live the lives o£ men and women together. And 
they can only be properly trained for that in each other’s company, and in 
surroundings which are common to both. A school is more than a place of 
intellectual instruction; it is more, even, than an agency for moral instruc- 
tion; it is a training ground for citizenship, for education is life. It is a 
preparation for life, And so it is bound to have relations with the community 

• r 

itself. To train boys for citizenship apart from girls, or girls apart from boys, 
is like "simplifying” a problem in the differential calculus by making the 
supposition that the variable should remain constant. 

Today, the position of woman has been revolutionized as completely as 
the outlook. "Woman has invaded everything. The world has changed; the 

schools must change too. The separated school keeps boys and girls during 
' their most impressionable years in artificial surroundings and throws them out 
into the stream of life unprepared for what is to come. The mixed school 
is rich in things that boys and girls can do in co-operation together. The mixed 
school, considered in relation to society, tries, first, to create a sense of unity 
and inter-dependence between boys and girls; secondly, to facilitate co-operation 
between the sexes — both because co-operation at all times, and in all places, is 
better than competition, and because it is becoming urgently necessary in the 
changed social conditions of our time; thirdly, to teach the lesson of toleration 
and the art of living with an outlook which is not one’s own. 

VIII — Co-education in India 
By Mks. Malti Patwardhan 

In India co-education whether of children or of grown-ups has existed in 
the past. It is only during the modern age that this idea of separating boys 
and girls, and men and women, has come into being and we have been compli- 
cating our lives. First of all we have to understand what education is and why 
we educate the child at all. If it is to give each child opportunities for develop- 
ment then the idea of a boy or girl does not exist. We have to think from 
the child’s point of view. We are educating the children of the country and 
so from that point of view separation of boys and girls must disappear. We 
have got to consider what opportunities are best for children, whether boys or 
girls. We would be making for a much happier life If we keep the two sexes 
together in a natural, harmonious manner instead of imagining that if we 
have co-education in our schools, our boys and girls would immediately become 
immoral. 

When we talk about co-education people ask: "What about sex?” It is 
really of very minor importance. It is because we segregate boys and girls 
and young men and women that this problem of women’s education arises so 
seriously. Experiments in co-education have been tried in India and elsewhere 
and they find that if boys and girls are brought in a healthy manner under 
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teachers who have a very high ideal of education the problem of sex plays a 
very minor part and there would be a natural development of these sex instincts 
as we human beings are naturally expected to feel about these things. To me 
it is such an obvious question in education that I do not wish to go into detail 
as to how and when we should start co-education in our schools because in the 
family they are already doing it. 

IX — Japanese School Systems for Girls’ Education 
By Dr. Kenji Kaneko 

In 1872, just sixty years ago, the Japanese Government established secondary 
schools for girls, only two in number, the one in Tokyo and the other in 
Kyoto. This marked the birth of Japanese secondary schools for girls. But 
the progress of girls’ education was very slow and it was always behind boys’ 
education — at least by the time when we were threatened to stake our national 
existence on the Russo-Japanese War in 1904. Since 1905, Japan has made 
her rapid progress in girls’ education. And now we have nine hundred and 
seventy-two schools for girls’ secondary education, and these numerous schools 
have more than three hundred and sixty-four thousand pupils; but on the con- 
trary, the total number of the secondary schools for boys being five hundred 
and fifty-five, and the number of the pupils showing the figure of three hundred 
and fifty three thousand. Here I wish to call your attention in comparing 
them in accordance with their progressive rate. During the last ten years, the 
girls’ schools increased over four hundred and fifty in their total number, while 
the boys’ schools had increase in number merely less than one hundred and 
ninety. So you can conclude that Japanese girls’ schools have much larger 
numbers than those of boys. 

In addition to the number of the secondary schools for girls above men- 
tioned, we have two hundred and eighty-four technical schools for girls and 
we have the pupils of over thirty thousand and nine hundred in them. Thus 
we have one thousand two hundred and fifty-six schools as the educational 
organs for girls. And the total number of the pupils amounts to more than 
four hundred and three thousand. 

Now I wish to mention to you that we have done our best for improve- 
ment of higher education for* girls. The institutions for girls’ higher education 
in Japan are those of post-graduate course attached to the girls’ secondary schools, 
higher schools for girls, Higher Normal Schools for girls, namely Women’s 
Colleges for training teachers for girls’ secondary schools and girls’ normal 
schools, higher technical schools for girls, and several others. And most of 
them are public or private schools. The Icind and the number of those which 
belong to the proper category of the organs of higher education for girls, and 
the figures of the students therein are as follows: — 
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(Schools) 

(Students) 

Post-graduate course attached to girls’ secondary 



schools, public and private 

51 

1,961 

Higher schools for girls, public and private 
Higher Normal Schools for girls (Government 

31 1 

I 

2 \ 

1 

IS, 178 

Schools) 

Higher technical schools for girls, private 

8 J 


Universities for girls, private 

2 

2,189 

Total 

78 

19,328 

Now let us compare the girls’ higher education with the boys’. 

The follow- 

ing table gives the number of the institutions of hrghcr education 

for boys and 

that of the students therein: — 

(Schools ) 

(Students) 

Higher schools, governmental, public, private 

51 

17,312 

Higher Normal Schools for boys (Governmental) 
Higher technical schools (most of them Govern- 

2 

2,813 

mental) 

SO 

21,158 

Higher special schools (several kinds) 

70 

40,409 

C Governmental 111 



Universities . . •< Public . . 4 > . . 

37 

36,670 

( Private . 22 J 



Total 

190 

138,342 


Here you can find casil}^ that Japanese higher education for girls, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the nation, has been long way behind that of boys. 
So the Government is very keen in investigating the best means to promote 
the higher education for girls. The researching committee have been appointed 
in behalf of this purpose, and their reports are now going to be submitted to 
the Department of Education. And the Minister of the Department of Educa- 
tion is contemplating reform in the system in near future. Moreover the demand 
for the secondary schools for girls and particularly for the higher schools for 
them has been growing heavier year by year. Indeed it has been so great in 
the last few years that even the establishment of a larger number of new schools 
has proved hardly sufficient to accommodate the ever-increasing applicants. On 
the demand, the Department of Education is intending to establish new schools, 
but never on the old systems. 

Our object of girls’ schools has been to provide secondary education or 
higher education to girls, and their systems were made flexible and elastic as 
possible, in order to suit practical requirements. But unfortunately we were 
disappointed in the expectations. Merit system, therefore, should be our new 
object in reforming them. Particularly our old ciurriculum in the girls’ 
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secondary schools has been rather academic. So we are now reforming it; for 
instance, we are contemplating to introduce some new subjects In addition to 
the old ones. Civics and practical work, carpentering, gardening, etc., are 
to be added to. And this is a reason why we are wishing so eagerly to inspire 
the girls with the spirit of co-operation and sense of responsibility as well as the, 
love of work. Moreover, in our new system a domestic course is to be extended 
over all the other courses in the secondary schools. And in the case of the 
higher courses, it is generally recognized that the higher scholastic attainments 
are necessarily required of the students. But even in this case practical require- 
ments are not out of our consideration. The reformed system suggests flexibility 
in its principles but spurns rigid uniformity. The new schools, therefore, arc 
expected to be established with the three different courses, namely, academic 
course, vocational course, and domestic course. And these courses are sure to 
be closely coimected with the common ideal of general culture for girls. Improve- 
ment in character, morality, knowledge, and in health is always In our great 
consideration, in any case we try to reform the educational systems. 

Lastly I wish to inform you of our social education for girls and women 
who have had little or no chance to receive regular education. As you know, 
it is most important to diffuse the social benefit of education over all the 
unhappy people, in order to promote the cultural life of a nation and to help 
forward national progress. For this reason a Bureau of Social Education has 
been created in the Department of Education two years ago. Encouraged by 
the Government, the organization of young men’s and young women’s associa- 
tions has been incorporated, so that -there is at present hardly any city, town, 
or small village where they are not established. As these associations work, on 
the whole, according to the principle of self-government and along the lines 
which they choose in view of the circumstances peculiar to themselves, the 
measures they pursue are many and various, but chiefly they are in lecture- 
meetings, lecture-institutes, reading, research, physical training, co-operating in 
farms, touring for study, etc. 'Thus, the numbers of the associations aim at 
training themselves physically, morally, and intellectually, and especially at 
turning out good citizens of the future. The following table shows the number 
of the members and their property as well. 

r Boys . . . . 2,739,903 

t Gir 


Total Members: 4,473,538 


Foundation fund: 

1,512,484 (yen) 

Financial Report in 1929. 
Annual Expenditure: — 

Total: 5,756,153 (yen) 
The Items: 


Girls 1,735,635 

f Imperial Household’s Donation 750,000 
\ Property . . . , , . 762,484 


For Boys’ Associations: 

4,459,214 (yen) 

(one yen and sixty nine sen per 
one boy) . 
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Annual Income: — 

Total: 5,608,480 (yen) 
The Items: 


For Girls* Associations: 

1,296,939 (yen) 

(Seventy-five sen per one girl). 


The members’ Contribution: — 

2,056,778 (yen) 

(Forty-three sen for one mem- 
ber) . 

Prefectural Contribution: — 

156,971 (yen) 

Municipal and Village Contribution: — 
1,794,858 (yen) 

Several Contributions: — 

2,609,520 (yen) 

Interest: — 

147,673 (yen). 

In addition to the organization above mentioned, the Bureau of Social 
Education is in contemplation to create Mothers’ Associations in order to promote 
education for mothers. We believe that these associations will be helpful in 
bringing mothers to the schools of their children and consequently to put the 
schools in a close relation with the pupils’ domestic life. 

Of the great changes that have taken place in the last few years in Japan, 
the most general of all is the new position of women. Broadly considered, this 
newly changed position of women is an advance in freedom for them, and a 
very large one, extending into several fields, political, legal, economic and cultural. 
To our great satisfaction it has lifted women up as a body by common consent, 
and that seems to be its specific feature. 'V7e consider that women’s talents 
must be recognized in much greater estimation. Even in ancient times there 
must have been exceptional women, to judge from the mythologies which included 
female deities representing wisdom, war and command and several other forces, 
besides love and fruitfulness. But on the other hand we believe that women 
must do their best in developing the essentially feminine fields of activity. 
Because certain occupations are unsuited to the talents and physical capacities 
of women, and that, in other industries women can only adapt themselves to 
some part of the work, by this reason women in Japan have much more to 
do with domestic work, which is a pre-eminently feminine occupation, and to 
urge the restoration of its value in the eyes of women by a sound education. 
The new system of our girls’ schools aims at this point, and the Department 
of Education is contemplating of its realization. 
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III— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 

I — ^Japan 

The object of girls’ high schools is to provide secondary education to girls, 
and their system is made flexible in order to suit practical requirements. A girl 
who has completed an ordinary elementary school or is twelve years or more 
of age and in possession of the same scholastic attainments is admitted to a girls’ 
high school. The course of a girls’ high school extends, as a rule, over five or 
four years, and those schools whose entrance requirement is the completion of 
the higher elementary school or the possession of the same or higher scholastic 
attainments are allowed to limit their course to three years. For those who desire 
to study subjects relating to domestic matters, a domestic course may be provided, 
and a girls’ high school with the domestic course only may also be established. 
The course of such a school extends over four years, when the completion of 
the ordinary elementary school is the standard for entrance to the first year both 
in respect of .age and scholastic attainments; three years, when the completion 
of the first year of the higher elementary school is the standard; and two or three 
years, when the completion of the higher elementary school is the standard. 
Girls who wish to take only part of the course are allowed to do so and they 
are called elective pupils. Beside^ these, a supplementary course of two years 
or less may be provided for the benefit of those who wish to continue their 
studies after completing the regular course, and a post-graduate course or a 
higher course of two or three years for the purpose of giving higher education. 
These courses have been instituted because the need of higher education for 
women has been recognized. In the cases of the higher course, high qualifica- 
tions are required of the teachers, and its standard is brought up almost to that 
of the higher school for boys. The subjects of study of an ordinary school are 
as follows: — ^Morals, Japanese Language, Foreign Language, History and Geography, 
Mathematics, Science, Drawing, Domestic Science, Sewing, Music, Gymnastics. 
But the subjects of study of the Domestic Girls’ High School arc: Morals, 
Japanese Language, History and Geography, Mathematics, Science and Domestic 
Science, Sewing, Drawing, Singing, Technical studies, Gymnastics. There are 
more than 900 Girls’ High Schools with enrolment of more than 344,000 girls. 

{Department of Education) 

II — ^Hong Kong 

Tlierc is an Anglo-Chinese school for girls called Belilios Public School 
from which the girls may appear at the examination of the University of Hong- 
Kong. Tliere is a Vernacular Normal School for "Women and several Govern- 
ment and Grant-in-Aid schools for Girls. Painting and needlework receive 
special attention in these schools. 

. {Department of Education) 

III — Siam 

All the facilities of education that are open to boys are open to girls also 

the total number of Girl Scholars exceeds 239,150. The Act on female 
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education has had far-reaching effects even on the whole status of woman in 
Siam. The principle of co-education has been adopted in primary schools and 
is working very well there. Many girl scholars have to go through a course 
of housewifery in ordinary schools and there Is a special school of Nursing and 
midwifery which is fast growing popular. 

(Dcpartmeiii of Education) 

IV — Ceylon 

In order to encourage home occupations, such as lace-making, embroidery, 
dress-making, weaving, etc., the Code provides for the payment of grant for 
such occupations. This grant covers not only the salaries of teachers based 
on the average attendance of the school, but also Re. 1 per pupil in the first 
stage of lace-making, to cover waste, etc. 

It is interesting to note that for the most part the policy of the Educa- 
tion Committees has been to start with a mixed co-education school whenever a 
school Is first established in any area. Later, as funds permit and as increased 
attendance necessitates the provision of further accommodation, the committees 
favour the establishment of separate boys’ and girls’ schools in preference to the 
extension of the existing building. If further extension is required it has been 
the policy of many of the committees to provide separate infant schools. 
In the Sinhalese areas of the Island there is no doubt that this policy of separation 
has been welcomed. Representations have been made to the Department that 
in the case of the Muslim girls, who leave school at an early age, they should 
accompany their brothers to h mixed school. However, separate Muslim girls’ 
schools have been established in certain areas and the Education District Com- 
mittees concerned presumably have not found that the local Muslim opinion 
endorses these representations, 

DifScuIty has further been experienced in supplying the staff of the schools 
in the more inaccessible areas. Such schools are for the most part mixed or 
co-education schools. Unmarried female teachers are naturally reluctant to take 
up posts in villages where suitable accommodation is diflicult to obtain. Efforts 
are therefore usually made to obtain a married teacher and his wife for these 
schools. But it is not always possible to secure a man whose wife is in 
possession of even the minimum qualifications. It has been found necessary 
frequently to increase the number of uncertificated teachers in order to provide 
adequate staff in schools in the more remote areas. In some cases, in the absence 
of a female teacher with even the minimum qualifications, the wife of the Head 
teacher has been appointed for part time instruction in needlework alone. 

The special difficulties which the education of girls creates in many eastern 
countries are happily not found in Ceylon, at least so far as the great majority 
of the people are concerned. The education of girls has proceeded pari passu 
with the education of boys and girls have not laboured under any handicaps. 
Girls’ schools follow the same course of work as boys’ schools and also include 
in their time tables some of the domestic subjects which have a relation to home_ 
life. In addition to needlework an attempt is being made to introduce house 
craft to Vernacular schools in accordance with the scheme of studies. 
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The lack p£ properly qualified teachers both in the Kindergarten and in 
the upper departments of girls’ vernacular schools is a defect which time alone 
can set right. The need is greatest in Tamil Vernacular Schools, many of which 
have been obliged to accept teachers with somewhat- low qualifications for the 
teaching of needlework. 

An interesting experiment for the provision of education to Muslim girls 
in Purdah has been made by Southlands College, Galle. Some of the Muslim 
girls at Galle who desire to continue their education are provided for by a special 
teacher who is employed to visit these girls at their homes. The result of this 
experiment has been so far very encouraging. 

Tlierc is no strong social objection in this country to the co-education of 
young children, though customs of communities vary with regard to the attend- 
ance of elder girls. The atmosphere of a boys’ school differs from that of a 
girls’ school, and separate schools for boys and girls not only preserve the special 
genius of each but serve the best interests of efficiency. Tliere are, however, other 
important considerations, and mixed schools are preferred when one desires to 
use buildings and staff to the best possible advantage. Such considerations prin- 
cipally affect the assisted Vernacular schools which work with limited means 
to provide pupils with free education. Girls normally leave Tamil mixed schools 
at a somewhat early age and Muslim schools even earlier. Continuous co-educa- 
tion is however popular among the Sinhalese, though among them too It is not 
an uncommon experience for a few small girls in the lowest classes of a boys’ , 
school to constitute the only claim for classification as a mixed school. 

In the women’s schools there is another difficulty. Tradition has justified 
the employment of male staffs and the authorities of schools are reluctant to 
entrust the work to women teachers. Consequently the main part of the staff 
in some cases lives atvay from the school and the residential life is entrusted to 
one woman teacher who may or may not be the Head Mistress. The early 
replacement of men by women teachers on these staffs is much to be desired. 

It is hoped that the enhanced salaries and prospects of promotion that the training 
schools offer will enable them to attract the best of the teachers and especially 
those who have had the advantage of following a course at the Government 
Training College, Colombo. The well-qualified English Teacher has so far 
been reluctant to take up the work of the training school despite the advantage 
offered, but there are signs that this prejudice is being overcome. 

{Department of Education) 


V — ^Syria 

There are almost as many primary schools for girls as for boys. There are 
some excellent secondary schools for girls, especially in big cities. There is a 
college for girls at Beirut, attached to the American University, and able to 
transfer students to the University for advanced work. This college is con- 
ducted by the Presbyterian Mission, but its academic standards are set by the 
University. 

Colleges are also conducted by the French Mission, Laique, several religious 
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orders, and a Jewish school. Girl students are admitted to professional courses 
in the Universities Saint-Joseph. So far university work for women is an 
experiment. 

The most practical forms of education for girls are an American mission 
school at Sidon, to train girls for village life, and a School of Nature belonging 
to the American University of Beirut. 

{President, American TJniversity) 

VI — ^Palestine 

Under the Arab Public System, boys and girls are taught in separate primary 
schools and in all girls’ schools much time is devoted to needlework including 
plain sewing. There are no Government day schools providing secondary school 
for girls. There is a Women’s Elementary Training College in which all students 
are boarders. An English principal is in charge assisted by a staff of six. The 
syllabus and the course covered in the lower classes are those of a higher elemen- 
tary school, while the two upper classes are of secondary standard, with the 
addition of the' theory and practice of teaching. 

Under the Zionist system in the girls’ schools, much emphasis is laid upon 
sewing and cutting out garments. More recently, instruction in cookery has. 
been combined with the school kitchens. Incidentally to their instruction in 
various branches of housekeeping, the pupils acquire a practical knowledge of 
chemistry, natural science and hygiene. The co-education system prevails 
throughout the secondary schools. The male and female teachers’ seminaries, 
also, provide a secondary school curriculum, together with special training in 
pedagogy and psychology. Titeir graduates find posts not only in the schools of 
Palestine, but also abroad. 

Connected with the Education Department are also kitchens established and 
financed by Hadassah in the schools and Kindergartens of the towns. These 
school kitchens provide adequate and wholesome meals for under-nourished children, 
and at the same time are exploited for the teaching of cookery and other branches 
of house-keeping to the upper-grade classes of the girls’ schools. The girls cook 
the meals and help with the marketing, and so learn the elements of domestic 
science. 

{Govt, and Zionist Department of Edncafioti) 
VII — ^Egyjpt 

In Primary and Secondary schools girls receive the same Education as boys; 
domestic science is given in an extra year In Primary Schools and as an additional 
subject in Sccondarj' schools. Girls who pass the Secondary Certificate Examina- 
tion Part II join the University and attend lectures in the various colleges with 
male students. This year the University has nominated a lady lecturer in the 
department of Chemistry. There are women who do not follow a university 
career, but take up teaching midwifery or acting in special schools. 

(Af. Rifaat) 
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VIII — Union of South Africa 

Women have equal opportunities with men in the Universities, nearly 40% 
of the students being women. 

(Department of Education) 

IX — China 

Many of Indian problems are very much like those we have in China and 
the problem of women’s education finds no exception. For many years in olden 
times in China education and more education was the cry of women. Since 
the establishment of the Republic we have a national education system for boys 
just as much as for girls and a great many girls have now the opportunity of 
going to schools. The percentage of girls in primary schools in China is increas- 
ing every day and in the middle schools it is 10. Many Chinese girls are studying 
in different countries and especially in America. There is co-education in. the 
primary department but in the middle schools we do not allow that, although up 
in the university there is co-education again. Government offices are open to 
women in China and there arc many girls serving the Government in different 
departments. In Canton city there is a woman lawyer practising law. Oppor- 
tunities in life are given to women as soon as they acquire a proper education 
and there is no distinction between men and women in opportunities for the 
various professions. 

(Mr, K. M, Wong) 

X — ^Persia 

Women’s Education is receiving increasing attention. The girls’ school 
curriculum is different from the boys’ school' curriculum. Sewing, Knitting, 
and Embroidery are included in the girls’ courses. Missionary ladies generally 
control this kind of education. The purdah is not much observed in Pars! 
girls’ schools but in Muslim schools it is rigorously enforced, although western 
ideas and ideals are permeating even under the purdah. 

(Mahesh Prasad, Alhn- Fazil) 
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KINDERGARTEN AND MONTESSORI 

SECTION 

December 29, 1930. 1-30 p.m. (Training College Hall) 

Chairman'. Mrs. Isabel Robertson, M.A., late of Auckland 
Grammar School, New Zealarid 

Secretary. Kali Das Kapur, M.A., L.T., Headmaster, Kali 
Char an High School, Lucknow 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

The meeting of the Kindergarten and Montessori Section was preceded by 
a demonstration of the Montessori Method with a class of children by Mrs. Malati 
Kelkar, B.A., The approach to the class-room was so crowded with people 
anxious to see this demonstration that it was difficult to enter, while those already 
inside were so interested in what they saw that they were reluctant to leave. In 
the centre of the room some little ones were engaged in work. Drawing and 
colouring original designs, mat-making, weaving on a miniature loom and even 
arithmetic were among the varied occupations of the children, and although 
they had been busy for an hour they were still so absorbed in their work that 
not one took any notice of the throng of visitors. Around the walls were speci- 
mens of work done by the class, paper-folding, paper-cutting, cardboard work, 
and pictures that the children had drawn and painted. All who were able to 
attend this demonstration appreciated it and thanked Mrs. Kelkar for the illu- 
minating lesson. 

The Chairman after having expressed her sense of gratefulness to the orga- 
nisers for the honour that they had done her by asking her to preside over the 
meeting of an important section, called upon the Secretary to read the paper 
of Miss Mildred Pierce of Pakaur on 'The Organization of a Kindergarten Union 
in India.’ A discussion ensued in which a number of delegates participated. 
Miss M. T. Carpenter of Calcutta then moved formally: "That steps be taken 
to organize in every country in Asia an Association for Childhood Education.” 
The motion was formally seconded. No one objected to the desirability of there 
being an association consisting of the Kindergarten and Montessori teachers of 
the country and the motion on being put to vote was unanimously carried. It 
was also decided that Miss Pierce be requested to organize it in India as Pro- 
visional Secretary. 

Mr. P. Subramaniam of Benares then read his paper on “Dr. Montessori’s 
Message to India,” and was followed by Miss McConachie of Bombay who dealt 
with the Montessori Method. Both these papers were supplementary, the one 
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emphasized the psychological side of the subject and the other its practical side. 
A discussion followed. Mr. Kazmi of Almora enquired if the teaching of music 
and dancing was a part of the work of Montessori schools. He suggested that 
the Dalcroze system could be introduced with suitable modifications in the Indian 
nursery schools. Miss McConachie replied that they had already adopted the 
principles of the system in her school. 

The next paper was on 'The Kindergarten system with Bengali Children 
by Mr. P. K. Sarkar of the Calcutta Training School and evoked a good deal of 
discussion which was led by Mrs. Jafarali of Aligarh. She felt that the Kinder- 
garten system was defective inasmuch as it did not attempt to control the 


imagination of the child. The discussion ended with the remarks of Miss Satis- 
ch.andra (?) who could see no harm in giving free scope to the imagination of the 
child; during childhood life is subjective but with growth and development this 
subjectiveness gives way before stern realities. 

After two other papers by Mr. Ram Kumar Chaube of Benares, and Mr. M. 
A. Alavi of Lucknow had been read over, the Secretary then read his report on 
the present position of the Montessori and Kindergarten systems in India which 
was adopted. 

The Chairman concluded the session with the following address: ^ “The 
Montessori system of teaching is not merely a new method of teaching, it is much 
more; it is a revolution of existing methods, and is part of a grc.at revolution 
that is taking place in our way of dealing with all living things, with plants and 
animals as well as with children. We arc no longer bound by tradition; established 
methods are not valued for their age nor for their universality. Great leaders 
have shown us that, in dealing with a living thing, we must study the nature 
of that thing, and then work in co-operation with nature. This is what the 
great plant magician Luther Burbank did, and the result of his work is that all 
the commercial plants of the temperate regions have been, within a single genera 
tion, replaced by new and better varieties, producing bigger crops of better 
quality in shorter time. Similarly Langstroth, by his study of the nature of 
bees, was enabled to invent a hive which made the bees work easier and more 
orderTy, and so greatly increased the profits of the bcc-kcepcrs. Another man 
who worked on these "Study nature” lines was Truby King, the originator of the 
Baby Welfare System of New Zealand, He w.as in charge of a Hospital with 
a large farm attached and turned his attention first to potatoes, then to poultrj', 
and next to calves. By giving to each of these what their nature required, he 
obtained marvellously successful results and then had the brilliant idea^ — why 
not marvellously successful babies? The success of his baby work is well known. 
It lias made the Infant Mortality Rate of New Zealand the lowest in the world 
and here wc link up with the Montessori system. Sir Truby King taught us 
that a b.iby was healthiest when it was allowed a completely independent life. 
Tlierc should be no carrj-ing about, no petting, no amusing. Such a child is 
always completely happy, interested, and occupied; he resents being helped to 
walk, or helped in any way, but is always busy making experiments and dcvclop- 
ing his powers. This individual and mental independence is an important factor 
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of Physical health. "When the Montessori system is more widely established in 
India I think it would be very interesting if teachers engaged in it would take 
special note of the health of the children under tlieir care, for I am sure what 
they will have to tell us of the physical health of their charges will be just as 
important as the splendid mental results that have made the system so deservedly 
famous.” 

The Secretary in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman spoke of how 
the East and the West and the Far East and the Middle East were represented in 
her, and he hoped that this meeting on the educational plane might lead to 
mutual understanding on other planes, cultural, social and political, so that the 
historian might point out to this all-Asia meeting of teachers as a landmark in 
the evolution of a truly international spirit among the peoples of various nations. 


II — PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
I — Dr. Montessori’s Message to India 
By P. SUBRAMANJAM, M.A., L.T. 

Teachers’ Training College, Benares 

Rousseau was the first to draw the attention of the teacher to the "Rights 
of the Child” and hence his Emile is entitled as the "Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child”. He was also the first to revolutionise the systems of Education, 
and is justly regarded as the fountain-head of the various tendencies in our 
modern education, viz., the Naturalistic, the Scientific, and the Psychologic. 
These tendencies have been worked out in greater details by others and it is 
primarily with the Ps)xhologic tendency, as it has been elaborated by Pestalozzi 
and his successors that we are concerned today. The need for psychologising 
education advocated by Pestalozzi has been further elaborated by Herbart "and 
Froebel; the former treating the theory mainly in an objective way from the view 
point of the Methods of Instruction, and the latter from a subjective point of 
the pupil, who receives the instruction. 

The most important point that strikes even a casual visitor to a Montessori 
School is the freedom or liberty that the children enjoy, both on the pedagogic 
and the disciplinary sides. There is no rigid time-table; no curriculum to be 
finished in a particular time; no hard and fast rules about discipline or conduct; 
no rewards and punishments in the accepted sense of the terms. And yet there 
is perfect order and cheerfulness and life in all their activities. It is practically 
a regime of "Children’s Swaraj”. There is hardly any interference from the 
teacher, or calling them to order. The child sits, stands, plays and acts very 
much by himself, as if moved by an inward urge and not under instruction from 
others. 

A • second principle of Montessori is her Respect for Individuality or Per- 
sonality. Barring a few games in which children act or play together and that 
too in an advanced stage, the normal condition is one in which each child works 
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or plays as he likes, and such guidance as the teacher gives is to one child and 
not to a group. There is not much in this method M'hich believes in mass 
instruction. She seems to believe that "Each one of -the children perfects himself’ 
through his own powers and goes forward guided by that inner force which 
distinguishes him as an individual,” and hence that all scientific pedagogy must 
be based upon a direct study of the individual and that individuality or per- 
sonality must be afforded ample opportunity to reveal its characteristics and 
provided with all necessary means for developing or organising itself. It is her 
solicitude for individuality that has led her to the idea of supplying the children 
with a suitable environment for their development. For this, according to her, 
is the fundamental business of Education. To quote her once again "Rather 
than allow the child to discover his aptitudes by a process of Trial and Error, 
Education must provide him with a prepared environment which must be most 
congenial to the development of individuality”. This is the secret of her elaborate 
Didactic Apparatus, which In its turn is the result of years of diligent study and 
experiment in the light of inspiration that Montessori drew from Seguin and 
Itard — her illustrious predecessors in the sphere of sub-normal children. 

A third conspicuous feature of the Montessori Method is the importance 
that she attaches to Sense-training. Modern Psychologists are unanimous in 
recognising the importance of training the senses as an effective means of training 
the intelligence, and the learned Doctor has taken full advantage of this truth. 
Her elaborate Didactic apparatus and the scrupulous care she takes to train 
each sense-organ by a process of "Isolation” whenever possible, to prevent dis- 
traction of the mind; the happy blending of the serviceable with the useful, as 
is evident from her prescription of "Exercises concerning Practical Life” at 
every stage to correspond to exercises with the Didactic apparatus — all these seem 
to have been borrowed of Froebel. We would do well to remember in this 
connection that the author of the Kindergarten had very explicitly drawn atten- 
tion to the necessity of children’s learning some actual occupations of everyday 
life, and also a certain amount of skill in. domestic duties even in the Helba 
Scheme, which preceded his Kindergarten. The kindergartener would find in all 
these exercises and apparatus the same principle of "Self -activity” and "Self- • 
expression” which is of the very essence of the Kindargarten Method. 

The last important principle of the Montessori Method is one of "Self- 
education” or "Self-help”. With her belief in the necessity for Freedom and 
Spontaneity and Respect for Individuality, this principle of "Self -Education” 
seems to follow as a natural corollary. She infers that the teacher, instead of 
doing everything or nearly everything for the child, should do as little as possible, 
giving Itim such guidance and stimulus as he may occasionally need. The 
teacher must put him in a suitable environment and having provided with the 
necessary materials must leave him to his own resources. The child should be 
free to exercise his own faculties without any vexatious or arbitrary interference 
from the teacher. We might also add here that the general plan of her Didactic 
Apparatus is very largely based on the principle of 'Auto-correction’ where the 
apparatus itself reveals the mistake and helps the boy to correct himself. ' This 
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goes a long way in creating that spirit of self-confidence which is absolutely 
indispensable in any walk of life. 

But a mere singing of the glories of the reformer would not take us far in 
the direction of the reform itself. We must try to translate the ideas into 
action; and before translating we must be convinced of the necessity of the 
reform. Do we not feel the necessity for overhauling the existing system of 
education? And would it not be a better plan to begin from the bottom and 
carry it consistently to the very highest stage? If so, why not let us benefit by 
the experiences of others? Of course, we must be cautious in borrowing 
and applying ideas of others, which have been tried and found successful in 
other countries by other people. We must judge for ourselves whether the 
ideas we want to borrow are suited to the genius of our people, and to the 
conditions of our countr)' today. And having decided the course of action, we 
must have that missionary spirit and zeal to carry the torch of light forward 
in the teeth of opposition and persecution of the die-hards and conservatives 
amongst us who must ever remain wedded to the old order of things. 

Hence let us see how far we can benefit from Dr. Montessori’s principles. 
India and a few other countries of Asia are throbbing with a new life and 
vigour. The India of December 1930 is not the India of April 1930. The 
spirit of Freedom is in the air, and has permeated every walk of Iife,all over the 
country. We bear witness in our educational institutions to this new spirit, 
which at times is misinterpreted as Defiance of Authority. Is it not high time 
for us to think if we cannot harness this new spirit of Freedom to better 
purpose in our educational systems? Here is a point which we can borrow of 
Dr. Montessori and apply to our system with the necessary additions and altera- 
tions so long as we do not kill the spirit of the principle. The second principle 
of Dr. Montessori, viz., the respect for individuality is also a thing very necessary 
in our schools and colleges to allow the pupils to grow to their full stature. 
Our pohey of regarding the pupils as so many errand-boj'-s who can only do 
what we ask them to do and nothing more, or nothing less has killed all initiative 
in them and has manufactured a race of pigmies who are nowhere when left to 
themselves. There would hardly be any difference of opinion as to the desir- 
ability of the principle of Self-help in a poor country like India. The sooner we 
can make the pupils dependent upon themselves, the sooner we can abolish the 
craving for private tutors, and lecture notes, and the names of the examiners, 
‘and their idiosyncrasies, the better for our students and systems. As for the 
next principle of Sense-training we have to adapt it very considerably. Tlie 
principle in itself is sound, and may be of universal .application; but the patented 
apparatus should not be an indispensable factor. The prepared environment is 
also a thing to be modified considerably: for in this country of ours. Nature is 
so lavish in the supply of her bounties that a natural environment can be found 
within an easy reach of every school-boy, except in a few handful of metro- 
politan cities. All that the teacher would have to do would be to open their 
eyes and other senses to the environment. Similarly, 'the exercises of practical 
life’ as Dr. Montessori calls them are things which fall to the lot of an average 
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Student in India. ^X'kll a little parental co-operation, these could be left to 
parents, and need not be insisted upon in schools. 

These arc some of the ways in which we can adapt Dr. Montessori's principles 
to suit our present-day needs In education. If we feel the necessity for a new 
orientation in our educational system, if we accept that any educational reform 
to be effective and lasting, should begirt at the early stage, if we arc convinced 
that there is a need for a policy of consistent reform from the beginning to the 

end of our system, we can do nothing better than to adopt Dr. Montessori’s 

principles and methods in a slightly adapted form for the earliest stages and 
thus prepare the way for Daltonising the avork in our schools and colleges. That, 
in my humble estimate, avould give us in a generation young men, with a sense 
of responsibility and resourcefulness, which would make them worthy' sons of the 
country', worthy of Freedom, Trust, and Responsibility. 

But who is to bell the cat? Some avould urge that it is the State. And 

in a country like ours as it is today', the State has a certain duty and responsibility 

that w.ay'. But if for any reasons, the state is not willing to pioneer the scheme 
for the present, wh.\t should we do? It seems better that we as a body' should 
league together and form societies and associations to try’ these educational 
experiments on however a modest scale they be. Another important point in 
this connection is the necessity for propaganda and publicity. Individuals or 
Associations trying the same or similar c.xpcrimcnts should club together their 
experiences, compare notes and publish the results for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. Even now, happily for us, there arc institutions which are trying the 
Montessori or Dalton plans in their schools. They would be rendering a yeoman 
service to the cause of Education if they were to publish from time to time 
the results of their experiments. We should also urge upon the Government 
the necessity' of deputing such special persons as have a mirked aptitude and ability 
that way, to foreign lands to study' the Montessori method or the Dalton plan 
specifically, and not for a general degree or diploma in Education. It is by 
some such means that we have to keep the spirit of Reform alive, and to move 
progressively onwards keeping pace with the march of Educational Movements 
in the world, if we don’t want to be ignored any longer. 

II — ^The Montessori Method 

_ By Miss Jean McConachie 
Fellowship School, Bombay 

I intend to devote this short paper to the principles of the Montessori 
method. It is only possible to consider these principles very generally and to 
touch on some of the striking characteristics of the method. Those who wish 
to go further should study Dr. Montessori’s own works and see a good school 
at work — preferably one run by a trained Montessori directress. 

One of the fundamental characteristics is the preparation of a special en- 
vironment for the child — the importance of environment in all forms of life 
as been scientifically proved — c.g., birds and period of confinement to the nest 
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— the frog and the caterpillar — each of these creatures have to pass through various 
stages to reveal to us their true form. — and indeed the same be said of the child; 
he requires a special environment and to be free in it and to enable him to 
reveal himself to us — no creature or organism can arrive at full development 
or show its true nature without its own environment. Again the case of the 
frog — ^you will never know what it is unless you give it the required environ- 
ment to reveal itself. The higher the creature becomes the greater the number 
of considerations in the environment to respond to the greater number of needs of 
the growing creature. Man is a spiritual intellectual and emotional being — in 
the environment of the developing child — ^you not only need the means of sup- 
porting the physical but also sometimes which aids the other sides of his nature 
as well and this is the aim of an environment in a Montessori School — one which 
supplies the needs of his whole nature. It would not be sufficient to leave him 
in a jungle like an animal — the child because of nature longs to rise to higher 
heights. If he were left in such an unnatural environment he would react by 
his wildness and dissatisfaction. Now place the same child in an environment 
specially prepared for him — this environment must meet all the needs of his 
nature and then you will see as I have seen the true child. There is no confusion 
or disorder, though the room is full of young children moving about doing as 
they please — the children in this class room have all got something to do and, 
are too much occupied to require the restraining influence of a teacher — the 
qualities we find in young children astonishes us — the concentration, their natural 
control and patience, their unclouded joy and calmness — their love for the so- 
called less interesting subjects such as arithmetic and geometry. These are things 
we do not expect from children. All this comes from the child in his own 
environment. An essential section of this environment is the material for 
development. This consists of special objects for exercising the senses. With 
well- developed and refined senses the child is better equipped for the more advanced 
mental work. Discipline comes to the child by the liberty given to him. He 
is a member of a community and has to adapt himself to many circumstances as 
they arise. Tlicsc lessons prepare him to take his part as a citizen later. The 
moving light behind all this work is the teacher or directress as Dr. Montessori 
prefers that term. She must indeed "feel herself aflame with interest seeing” 
tlie spiritual phenomena of the child, and experiences a serene joy and an in- 
satiable eagerness in observing them; then she will know that she is "initiated” 
and becoming a teacher. 

Many students of education state that most of the principles of the Montessori 
method are not new to education and that she has been the consolidator of 
many principles previously vaguely expressed. Froebcl knew that children must 
learn through play. He had also something to say about the special stages of 
childhood. Montes-sori’s contribution to educational principles arc said to be 
freedom and auto education — leaving freedom aside as Pestalozzi had thought 
of it and Rousseau endeavoured to work it out in his naturalistic theory. Wc 
will say that Dr. Montessori’s contribution is individual work. The importance 
of individual work c.annot be overrated and it has revolutionized all methods of 
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education. As the mind of the child is a living force it would work spontane- 
ously. Knowledge gained in such a w'.iy becomes a compelling interest in the 
life and is surely stable, e.g,, examinations mailing the mind a bos to be filled 
with knowledge he wdll forget 'when the examination is over; the child in his 
own environment with the proper material to be draw'n from it, will exercise 
and develop his own faculties and be able to apply himself to anything within 
his own sphere. One of the many interesting things in a Montessori school 
arc the explosions avhich the child has from time to time — thus revealing his 
mental growth. 

Dr. Montessori has been able to give us in a very’ practical and well-thought 
plan of the child’s various stages of development. In the infant room the 
material consists largely of the sensory’ apparatus; as a child from 2^ to 4 
years is in the particularly sensitive period of his life for developing the senses. 
This can be observed by the manner he applies himself to things around him — 
e.g., always touching, repetition, acquisitions of sounds. In learning to write 
he does not depend on his sight though there arc several pieces of apparatus for 
this sense as well. He establishes a muscular memory’ by touching the sand paper 
letters. The life of the cliild is a constant change and it is for the educator 
to utilize these by making the environment adequate. Occasionally one hears 
the criticism that there arc too many materials in the room and these act more 
as a hindrance than a help to a child. Patient observation by able persons in the 
Montessori School has proved this criticism to be quite baseless — e.g., learning 
arithmetic by the bead bars, but a time comes in the mental development when 
the child naturally discards these bead bars. These materials serve to give clear 
and essential concept and the right start to the subject. It is because the child 
realises the process underlying the subject that give us the "explosions” I 
referred to before. Again may 1 repeat that the material is only the means 
enabling him to rise to higher heights. Another important point — the child 
gains strength of character and growth by the long periods of concentration he 
naturally resorts to when using the material. \Ve have seen 'U’hen children first 
come to school how very restless and uncontrolled they arc. They go about 
looking at this thing for a minute and then that, start interfering and annoying 
the other children. He is certainly the child most of us think about. One day 
he starts working with one of the exercises, he shows an interest and applies 
himself with deep concentration. Something must have happened inside this 
child as the school is still the same. So the change has come from the child. 
This is a new beginning; he goes on showing an interest in other things, apply- 
ing himself with concentration at his work. An inner discipline begins to 
establish itself. He stops interfering with others and starts to show an interest 
and respect for their work. 

Let me touch on one or two slight modifications to handwork and the 
practical life exercises. There are slight changes which are “advantageous in a 
country like this. I give these suggestions from my own work In Bombay. 

X lease do not misunderstand me and think that I mean any change in the 
method or material, I do not. The method cannot be modified: it is according to 
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human nature itself and the children are naturally the same the world over. 
Cultural differences there are, but these play their part naturally from the 
environment. I have found that it is much better to give the children handi- 
crafts belonging to the country and the people. Let me start with tnkU for 
making thread from cotton, little children of 3 J/z and 4 years can successfully 
manipulate this exercise and spend long periods of time at it. Afterwards they 
can learn to roll the thread on a frame. The older children oi 6 Yz and 7 years 
can weave it. Rangolie is another lovely occupation and even little ones find 
interest and pleasure in filling in a design with the coloured powders; the older 
ones can make the designs and fill it in themselves. Clay-modelling can be done 
by children from 2J4 onwards. I have had most beautiful work from children 
of 454 years — ^printing design on paper first, afterwards on cloth. This is also 
an art of the country. Sewing with coloured thread on preferably coarse pieces 
of cloth is also a good exercise. The children can make the design with a 
pencil. 

The value and importance of practical life exercises cannot be over- 
estimated. The child not only gains in agility and beauty of movement, but 
makes himself more able, and much more helpful. He always has a great 
deal of vitality and he is very often badly misunderstood. Because of this, 
Dr. Montessori has realized the great necessity of supplying active work for this 
energy. We must stand on the side of the child and witli the help of science 
give him the means of satisfying this need. The infant shows us very clearly 
that his movements all have an aim — e.g., when he is trying to gain balance, 
making use of every opportunity he gets to raise himself and doing the same 
thing many times until he is tired. We do not consider these movements of 
no value or use but we are apt to do this with the child who is a little older. 
When the child tells you that he learns to sweep and clean at school you say he 
is learning nothing — but experience has shown us that he is following an instruc- 
tive need. This work is only of value when it is spontaneous on part of the 
child. When the child does this work repeatedly and independently it gives him 
self-confidence and helps to develop a sense of responsibility. The teacher’s 
work in this section of the environment is very important. She must see that 
everything is kept scrupulously clean, very tidy and orderly. There must be 
material for scrubbing, cleaning, polishing and cleaning; in fact there should 
be a special part of the room kept special for this work. In the use of all 
these materials there should be proper collective lessons given to the children. 
Tlie teacher must watch the children’s efforts without malting them conscious 
of it. She must note with great accuracy their mistakes and correct these 
in an indirect way during the collective lessons. When giving the practical 
lesson she should not draw attention to the wrong ways of doing a thing; 
but give an ideal picture of the right ways. In these lessons tise can be made 
of the children’s suggestions. They should be encouraged to find out a better 
way of doing the work. But we must always remember that the exercise 
should be left to the child’s own impulse. A very important room where the 
children can do and leatn many useful and nice ways is in a dining room. 
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They can set the tables or arrange it in the Indian fashion. There should he 
great precision, tidiness in the arrangement. They can wait on other children 
and do the cleaning up afterwards. There are many exercises in connection with 
a dining room and many children love them and require to do them. Another 
subject which requires working out in this country is music. We have been 
able to do something in Bombay as we have the services of a man who has 
studied folk music, dancing and national garbas. Tlie line drawn on the floor 
suits very well for this work. The children hear simple tunes and 
songs with clear and definite rhythm. Many of the songs have suggestive action 
in them. They are shown simple .and graceful dance movement and are then 
free to use them when they like. The garbas are particularly good for little 
children. They can do this dance together with cymbals or sticks and the 
rhythm is very marked and they keep the time with the sticks and cymbals. There 
are no better exercises to develop graceful movements and perfect balance than 
those given through music. 

HI — ^The Kindergarten System 
By pRAFULLA Kumar Sarkar, M.A. 

Headmaster, Calcutta Training School 

We have had something of a Kindergarten section in the Calcutta Training 
School for a long time. Our Kindergarten teacher, Shyama Charan Chalcravarti, 
having no special training in the method, has been trying it all along, exercising 
his common sense — studying in the course of his teaching the likings, the 
manners and habits of the children. My remarks arc mainly based on his 
experience. It has been observed that some of Frocbcl’s gifts and occupations 
are liked by the students and some are not liked by them, as for example, they 
do not like the drawing of lines on sand by a stick or any geometrical figure 
on it. But they are interested in forming words by arranging seeds, beans, etc., 
and also they like to construct ships or make flags, envelopes, ink-pots and 
fans by arranging papers or with wood. They are also interested in making 
boxes, chairs, camps, etc., out of the cuttings of card-board or paper. They 
also like to make models of plates, pots, glasses, cups, green plantains, papaya and 
'jhinga*, etc., with clay. They also love to watch the growth of plants by keep- 
ing the seeds, peas or beans in water. 

Above all they love to play and act revealing the stern realities of life 
through the help of the magic of imagination. They make a sword of a stick 
and fancy the post a giant, and attack the latter with the former. They are 
really pleased, if any interesting story is modified in such a way as could be 
staged or acted and they arc allowed to play or act the different characters or 
roles of that mock dramatic performance of the story. They are really interested, 
again, if their everyday lessons arc changed into songs or recited in lyrical tunes 
with different motions, as may be suggested. 

From children’s point of view’ these arc merely play or games. From the 
point of elders these arc not merely child’s plays, but through these games 
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or plays they learn verj'' valuable things and acquire ready knowledge from them. 
Their power of observation, construction and of expression is increased through 
this method of teaching, and education is the true development of these faculties. 

In fact for the young children either of the village or of the town, the 
Kindergarten, Montessori and Decroli methods are the only methods approved 
by Educational Psychology. Actions in which there is self -initiation, inde- 
pendence of imagination and thought combined with enjoyments are real plays. 
Actions in w^hich these elements are absent can never improve human faculties 
and so it is vain to find any instructional element in such actions. 

Play is th& only interesting occupation for the young children. So through 
game is possible the improvement and development of children’s faculties. The 
children prepare themselves for the future (battle of) life through games alone. 
If any other method is adopted to train up the children in which there is no pro- 
vision for games their training would be futile and they will take it as a heavy 
burden and an uninteresting thing. There may be a little difference between 
the methods followed in the village and in the town, but the main principle will 
remain the same. It is necessary to take the best of Froebel’s, but there is no 
gain in following him blindly. 

But It is an admitted fact that in many places this method has failed or 
is unsuccessful. There are many reasons for that also. In my opinion the 
principal cause of this failure is the wrong idea of it among a large section of 
the people. "We do still love the customary system and appreciate the method 
of getting everything by heart and that is still our conception of education. 
So the process of observation and self-expression has failed to make any mark 
on an educational system for the young and is yet unsuccessful to capture the 
imagination of a large section of the public. 

Again of the boys who are taught by the Kindergarten and Montessori 
methods, many have passed the stage of the Kindergarten. So they fail to 
’ appreciate the system and get no pleasure in being taught in that method. 
With the development of mental faculties, the system must be changed. 

This system is expected to be successful and beneficial in the lower classes 
of Primary schools. There it is really helpful and instructive if rightly handled. 
In the actual working, one may notice no real life infused in the system to 
make it interesting, pleasing and instructive. Only to obey the orders of the 
departmental head the system is made to work in many cases; it is reduced 
to a mere lifeless show in unworthy hands. The teachers in charge of it there 
never try to study the nature of the young boys. Sometime there is no sym- 
path}’’ between a teacher and the children. If there is such sympathy and 
mutual "affection of the soul” in the psjxhological sense between students and 
teachers, then and there alone the children can learn. A mechanical following 
of the rules and regulations will teach them nothing. In fact. If we want to 
train our boys properly and real education is our object then it must be imparted 
through enjoyments and independence and the Kindergarten and the Montessori 
methods are the only basic systems to be adopted. For teaching in that system, 
a responsible and good teacher trained In it is necessary. He must be very sym- 
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pathetic towards children, must study very carefully the nature of the children 
and their thoughts and must also be a well-wisher of them.' He must be very 
Industrious and must find time to look after the children, because one who has 
not ample time to spare cannot take up such responsibilities to train up children 
by that method. Finding that the children are always delighted to recite 
"Karmasangit” or action songs, my colleague, Babu Shyama Charan Chakravarti, 
during his experience as a teacher of such, composed a number of them and 
have arranged them in a book. With his opinion regarding the method, a copy 
of his book is sent herewith for your perusal. 

In conclusion, I would say that apart from the question of handling the 
method the system itself may be adapted and modified locally and with the 
introduction of certain of the realistic and vitalising principles of the Decroll 
method. 

IV — Organisation of Kindergarten Union in India 
By Miss Mildred Pierce, B.A., B.Ed. 

It is not necessary to try to convince this group of the value and import- 
ance of the kindergarten in the scheme of education for India. Our very 
presence here in the group indicates that we are interested in the kindergarten. 
No doubt all have come to gain the inspiration and information that this 
group might offer; to discuss problems that are common to us all no matter 
what our race or country; to share difficulties and successes with others. We 
feel the need of being brought together for this purpose. 

It seems to the writer of this paper that this is an opportune time to discuss 
the organization of some type of kindergarten union for India that would 
help to unite us in our efforts to advance the cause of childhood education. 
Miss Caroline Barbour, President of the International Kindergarten Union for 
1929, says in writing of "Co-operative Organizations” in the March number of 
Childhood Ediicafiou for 1929: "There is no question bur that organization 
and affiliation, intensive interests plus co-operative alliances national or inter- 
national are key activities of the modern world as the means and method whereby 
ideas and ideals considered of worth be promulgated.” . Miss Barbour goes on 
to quote the organization of "Progressive Education” saying: "They conceived* 
of it as a co-operative effort and organization which could give unity, force 
and direction to what would otherwise be a haphazard and individualistic effort.” 

Such an organization even though started on a small scale at the present 
time, may be able to produce tremendous results. The Child Study Associa- 
tion of America on its 40th anniversary in 1929 looked back to the day when 
it was made up of a small group of women who met to discuss their individual 
problems, but now it has grown to a national organization whose work has 
extended to the ends of the earth, 

Tlic principal values to be gained from the organization of a kindergarten 
union at the present time would be to unite isolated pieces of work and to 

disseminate information concerning the objectives and activities of the kinder- 
garten. 
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There may be many people in India engaged in real kindergarten work but 
since there is no association to unite these pieces of work it is very difficult to 
get in touch with them. In attempting to prepare a report of kindergarten work 
in the Province of Bihar and Orissa I found it impossible to get in touch with all 
the work that may be in existence. The Deputy Director of Public Instruction 
reported that so far as is known the kindergarten and Montessori systems have 
not been introduced in Indian schools in the Province of Bihar and Orissa. 
The Inspectress of Schools for the Province states that the principles of the 
kindergarten system have been introduced in some schools. The directory of 
mission schools lists neither kindergartens nor kindergarten training schools. It 
would seem from this report that very little kindergarten work is being carried 
on in the province, but yet there may be private institutions doing very good 
work with whom it has not been possible to get in touch. If there were some 
association to unite all isolated pieces of work it would mean inspiration for 
those engaged in carrying on the work; it would avoid duplication of work 
in different parts of the country and it would give opportunity for the sharing 
of ideas and materials found suitable for India. 

A union of those interested in kindergarten work would enable the group 
to disseminate information regarding the objectives and activities of the kinder- 
garten movement. We are all familiar with the attitude of parents who think 
tlieir children are not learning anything worth while if they are not engaged in 
learning the alphabet or doing sums. A union would be able to put out 
literature informing the public what the kindergarten is trying to do to help 
children of four and five to develop physically, mentally, emotionally and socially; 
how it studies the individual needs of children and keeps records of healtli, habits, 
attitudes and activities engaged in by individuals and the group. It would also 
be possible to bring the needs of little children and the worthwhileness of the 
kindergarten movement to the attention of capable young women who are 
planning to become teachers. No doubt many more would gladly teach in the 
Irindergarten if they understood just what the kindergarten is trying to accom- 
plish, and if adequate provision were made for kindergarten training and then 
adequate recompense provided for the teacher’s services. Too often it is the 
untrained, poorly qualified teachers who are placed in charge of little children 
while the better trained teachers teach the examination classes. If the public 
could be brought to a realization of the importance of the little child becoming 
adjusted to life mentally, emotionally and socially there would be a greater demand 
for kindergartens and kindergarten training schools, and an adequate supply of 
teachers. It is the duty and privilege of those especially interested in little children 
to educate the public in these matters. We can only do so by working together. 

Froebel societies and Montessori associations have been organized in some 
countries. These names would seem to indicate that the members of these asso- 
ciations adhere to the principles laid down by these particular educational leaders. 
The modern Idndergarten agrees with the basic principles of these pioneers of the 
kindergarten movement but continues to adapt its program as studj’- of the 
psychology of little children reveals further need. In the first number of the 
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magazine Christian Education for 1931 will appear an article by Miss Edna 
Dean Baker on "The American Kindergarten’s Contribution to an Abundant Life 
for the Little Child”. It gives a very comprehensive idea of what the modern 
kindergarten is and what it is attempting to do. Miss Baker is a recognized 
authority in work with little children. She is the author of a number 
of books and the President of the National College of Educationi 
Evanston, Illinois, U. S. of America. She also serves on several committees of the 
International Kindergarten Union. In forming an association for India it seems 
to the writer that a kindergarten union that might include all types of kinder- 
gartens whether Frocbel, Montessorl or Modern, would be of more value than one 
that would seem to adhere to the principles laid down by any one leader. 

It would probably be advantageous to affiliate with the International Kinder- 
garten Union from the beginning of our organization. This Union which has 
recently changed its name to Association for Childhood Education has branches 
or members in France, England, Cuba, Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico, China, 
Japan, Iridia and the U. S. A. Its headquarters is in Washington D. C., U. S. 
of America. Its activities include: — 

1. The publication of monographs and bulletins which are the outcomes 
of the work of active committees and deal with practical problems and methods. 
Some of the recent publications are "Reading Readiness,” "Equipment and 
SuppEes”, "Selected List of Poetry and Stories”, "Vocabulary of Children before 
Entering the First Grade.” 

2. Convention Programs. These bring together for conference and in- 
spiration class-room workers and educational leaders. 

3. Publishes Childhood Education to meet needs and stimulate growth. 
Childhood Education is published in co-operation with the National Council 
of Primarj' Education and the National Committee on Nursery Schools. 

Shall wc not organize then to unite our isolated pieces of work in India 
and to disseminate information concerning the objectives and activities of the 
kindergarten movement, and then affiliate with the larger group — the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, now Association for Childhood Education? Surely 
this would be a fulfilling by India of Froebel’s chief aim of education — the 
development of a feeling of kinship with the whole world. 


^ — Experimental Tests in tlie Psychology of School Children 
By Ram Kumar Chaube, M.A., L.T., M.R.A.S. 

The present paper deals with experimental tests in mental imagery. I 
attempted my experimentation at the D. A. V. High School, Benares. 
Benares is more fortunate in one way. Children representing various races and 
nationahties read in the same school together so that one may select students 
representing all the chief parts and people of India. 

children in the present experiment consisted mostly of those who 

Guir?t"1Jl^' u’ from Bengal, Madras, Behar, 

Sacriv Brahman, 

a. aishya and Shudra, with their sub-divisions. The number of boys 
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was 20 in all, including 3 Mahommedans and were selected from the lowest classes 
of the school. The ages of the most of them varied from 6 to 8 years. A few 
were above eight, but none exceeded 9 years. 

In most of the experiments which have been carried on since 1880 to note 
these types of imagery, various senses, visual, auditory, etc., have been appealed 
to in succession and then the results have been recorded. The novelty of 
the present experiments, which as a consequence ensured greater 'accuracy, con- 
sisted in the device that the various senses were appealed to not successively as 
others had done but simultaneously, so that the mental imagery of the person 
experimented upon could find its most natural selection by itself. 

For the test of visual imagery various toys, photos, pictures, drawings, 
written words and sentences were selected. Some represented only one individual 
thing while others groups of things. Their colours were made especially brilliant 
so as to catch sight at once. The toys were made of wood, rubber, guttapercha, 
porcelain and ordinary clay. 

For the sense of hearing 6 simple and popular songs were selected: one 
Bengali, one Hindi, one Gujrati, one English and one Urdu. They were popular 
songs as for instance the Bengali song was their national Scout song, 'Bande 
Mataram’, the Urdu one being 'Sare jehan se achcha Hindostan hamara’; the 
Hindi had for it some familiar Chaupais from Ramayan and so on, so that there 
were no songs which required any effort on the children’s part to remember. 
Tlse English song also was taken from their text-book, "I have two eyes and 
I can see”. They were recited not In wholes but in parts and repeated in various 
orders. 

For the test of tactual and motor imagery all the students were provided 
with small desks which had some room for placing things inside, which could 
not be seen but only felt by means of hands inserted inside them. Inside the 
desks were such things as buttons, beads, small balls of half an inch diameter 
made of wood and glass with which children ordinarily play, pencils, nibs, small 
pieces of wood of various shapes, and small toys of wood common in Benares, 
but other than those which were shown to them for visual tests. 

The showing of various things, the touching of inside the desks, and the 
singing of songs, all the three proceeded simultaneously, which as has already been 
said has been the distinguishing feature of the present experiment, and has not 
been attempted by anybody, so far as my knowledge goes. In children concep- 
tual imagination is very poor and so ace- the accompanying verbal images, their 
vocubulary being very small as compared with that of the scientists and philo- 
_sophers whose mental imagery is mostly verbal. Also because the experiments 
were so arranged that everything appealed directly to sense, there was little scope 
for verbal imagery. Every facility was thus provided so that the habitual 
mental imagery could make its own natural choice. 

After the experiment was over, the children were thoroughly questioned in 
various ways, as to what they had noted. Proportion was then taken and 
according to the predominance of the kind of images they were sorted into various 
types. The result when classified st^od as follows: — 

S5 
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15 visual, 2 auditory, 1 tactual and motor, 2 equally visual and auditory. 

The boy who was placed under the tactual-motor type had given very 
correct answers of the things inside the desk. He gave exact number of many 
things placed in the desk. He twice got up and once actually touched the 
toys which were being shown for visual tests and had to be stopped from doing 
so. He gave 70% quite correct answers so far as touch was concerned. He 
could recall only one song the 'Bande Mataram’. He was a Bengali boy and 
his father was an artisan. It could not be said how far this was due to heredity. 
I learnt afterwards that the boy was first in his class in drawing and pastel work 
and had a nice handwriting creditable to a boy of the junior standards. 

The two children who were of the auditory type remembered all the six 
songs which were 50% correct perhaps because they were all familiar and short 
songs. Of the questions concerning visual things only 25% were correct, wlule 
strange to say that of the things touched they could not give any information 
beyond a few names. Tlicy were not able to give the number of any of the 
things touched, which they were asked to note. But they listened with a quiet 
and emotional attitude to all the songs. They even took their hands out of the 
desk and did not care to see tlie things shown. They had to be reminded to 
put their hands inside the desks and see the things shown also. Upon enquiring 
it w,is found that one of them, who was a Maharashtra Brahman, w.is the son of 
a priest, and his ancestors were Vedapathi Brahmans (Reciters of the Vedas) .and 
his mother had a sweet voice and knew music. The other was the son of a 
Koththak, a class of professional musicians well-known in India from the Moghal 
times. Heredity no doubt was a determining factor here. 

Of the visualisers five belonged to the artisan class. Two of the Mahom- 
medans also belonged to this class. The visualizers in spite of repeated warn- 
ings made several attempts to take out the things from inside the desks to have 
a look at those which they were not able to make out. 

Of those who were equallj' divided between the visual and the auditory 
type, the proportion of the correct answers of the one was 55% visual and 
45% auditory while of the other it was 52% auditory and 4S% visual. 

The educational value of the above will be appreciated if teachers keep a 
classified list of the mental imagery of their students. It will be found out 
that by appealing to the particular imagery of a student, he can in a very short 
rime become a much better student. 

^I“~l^h-idcrgArtcn and Montessori Systems in India 
By Kali Das Kapur, M,A., L.T. 

Sccrclary, Khiilcrgar/nt and Monlcssari Sys/eins Section 

1. Generali Wc had no scientific system of teaching young children in 
India before the advent of the British rule. But we have had for long our 
indigenous methods and appliances of keeping young children busy, of tc.iching 
riicni manners, of keeping them out of mischief, and above all of making them 

fearing. Wc base a Jot of folktales and songs, unfortunately most of them 
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getting into oblivion with the passing of our mothers of the older generation 
— and we have quite a decent variety of our indigenous children’s toys, and 
games materials. These can form the basis of a method of teaching infants 
suited to our environment. 

Unfortunately not much effort appears to have been made till now to build 
up an Indian system of teaching infants on the foundations of the indigenous 
stock and in the light of the methods evolved in the west — the Kindergarten 
evolved in the earlier part of the nineteenth century by Froebel and the Mon- 
tessori system which has been developed with the dawn of this century by 
Dr. Maria Montessori. 

A general diffusion of the Kindergarten and Montessori systems in India 
is out of question when it is remembered that we are the most backward among 
the civilized nations of the world in point of literacy. Kindergarten and 
Montessori institutions are, therefore, confined to urban areas and even in these 
areas it is only the children of the richer classes who get any benefit out of them. 
But even within these limits the relative position and strength of the institutions 
for infants varies considerably from province to province. As a general rule 
kindergartens are due to Missionary and European enterprise, and Montessori 
institutions are in the main run by theosophists although there' are some notable 
c.vceptions to this latter generalization in the Bombay Presidency. Apart from 
. considerations of general poverty among the people and consequent lack of 
interest in matters educational, the main difficulty in the way of the popularisa- 
tion of nursery schools and infants’ classes has been the paucity of women teachers. 
A general expansion of any scheme of infants’ education must be preceded by 
an active campaign against illiteracy among Indian women, which means that 
there Is little possibility of any extensive scheme of Infant Education being taken 
up by the Government within a measurable distance of time. 

2. Tlicre appears to be no Montessori institution in the Punjab, 
but there arc some respectable kindergartens, mention among which may be made 
of those attached to the Lawrence School — Ghoragali, Lawrence Royal Military 
School — Sanavrar, Jesus and Mary Convent — Simla, the Training School for 
Village Teachers — ^Moga, the Rang Mahal Mission High School — Lahore and the 
Government Normal School — Gakhar. Mrs. A. E. Harper of Moga is a pioneer 
in the direction of adapting Kindergarten methods to the rural needs of the 
Punjab, and it may be hoped that she will succeed in at least adapting these 
to the purse of the nation. 

3. Dcifjr. I do not know of any institution for infants in Delhi except 
tlic one known as the Modern School which was founded by the late Ral Bahadur 
Sultan Singh with a vcty competent teacher. Miss Scott by name, v.'ho had 
received her training under Dr. Maria Montessori. But since her departure in 
192S it is doubtful whether the institution is flourishing. 

4. Brhar end Orissa: Tlicre is no notable advance in kindergartens in this 
province. Miss M. Pierce is running a successful kindergarten training school at 
Pakaur, but there seems to be no other kindergarten institution tlicre. The 
Inspectress of Schools, licliar and Orissa, reports tliat the principles of the kinder- 
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garten system have been introduced in schools for Indian girls, where the infant 
sections of High Schools and practising schools attached to the training classes 
for women, have their method of teaching based on this system. 

5. Assam-. In Assam neither the Montessori nor the Kindargartcn system 
has any footing. 

6. N.-W. F. Province-. N.-W. F. Province also sails in the same boat and 
is devoid of Infant Schools. 

7. Bengal-. In Bengal, the Principal of the David Hare Training College, 
Calcutta, complains of dearth of teachers and of lack of interest in the lay 
public; but according to the report of the Inspectress of Girls' Schools of the 
Presidency and Burdwan divisions, the kindergartens are not many but they 
have been successful wherever they have been introduced. The Alontessori system 
has, however, not made much headway there except in the Brahmo Balika Vidya- 
laya, Calcutta, in which the Principal of the institution reports appreciable im- 
provement in her children during the 10 months the class has worked in that 
institution. The Principal of the Teachers’ Training College, Dacca, has sent^ 
a note describing the results achieved by the Staff of his college in adapting the 
Alontessori and Kindergarten systems to Indian conditions. The Principal of 
the Gokhalc Afemorial Girls’ School, Calcutta, gives a most encouraging report 
of the results achieved by Kindergarten methods in her institution and in some 
of the other institutions of Calcutta. 

S. Southern India-. Southern India including the progressive State of 
Alysore has got a large number of infant institutions. Detailed reports are not 
available. But some of the outstanding ones may be mentioned. In the Aladras 
Teachers’ Training College pupils arc conducting research work in kindergartens. 
The Women’s Indian Association and the Theosophical Society of Aladras arc 
running sticccssful Alontessori institutions, A combined course of vocational 
and cultural instruction is being tried for young children in the school run by 
the Buckingham Mills at Aladras, Dr. Gopal Swami is running a nursery school 
in Mysore. Mr. Krishnaswami Rao is experimenting with kindergartens and 
projects at Government Normal School, Hassan, and the London Mission Council 
are trying the project method at Erode. 

Bombay Presidency-. Tlic Bombay presidency leads the other provinces 
in the matter of Infant Education. Tiic enterprise there is not confined to 
missionaries and thcosophists. Mention may be made of the Fellowship School of 
Bombay with its successful Montessori class under Miss McConachie; and there 
is quite a decent number of Montessori institutions running in different parts 
of Bombay and the Mufassil. The Parsi Charity Fund maintains the Pars! Alon- 
tessori school under Aliss Vira C. Mahaluxmivala. Then there arc the Sharada 
Alandir, Ahmcdabad, the Montessori School, Wadhwan, the Balmandir, Raipur, 
Ahmcdabad, the Balmandir, Patna, the Balmandir, Ghatkopar, and the New 
Era School, Bomb.iy — all of which arc Montessori institutions of private enter- 
prise. Above all there is the Dakshinamurti Bhawan at Bhavanagar which under 
the Inspiring direction of Air. Gujubhai Badhcka is doing pioneer work in popula- 
rising the Montessori s>-stcm among the masses. 
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While the Montessorl system in that presidency is mainly maintained by 
private munificence, the Kindergartens are under official patronage and are not 
less prosperpus. The Department of Public Instruction has framed a sjdlabus 
of course which attempts to adapt the principles of the National Froebel Union 
to Indian conditions. The first examination was held at Poona in 1919 and since 
then the course has found acceptance in the Madras presidency. The examination 
qualifies teachers to take charge of kindergartens and is equivalent to Part I of the 
Higher National Froebel Union Examination held in England. 

10. The Central Provinces: The report from the Central Provinces is 
also encouraging enough. Kindergarten is there as everywhere in India one of the 
subjects of the syllabus of Normal Schools for women. Montessori methods have 
been adopted in the practising schools attached to Government Normal Schools for 
women at Amraoti and Jubbulpore. There is a private Montessori school at 
Amraoti of the name of Balodyan Shikshalaya. The Johnson Girls’ High School 
at Jubbulpore has got a decent Kindergarten training class for teachers and there 
may be some other institutions also in that Province. 

11. Dhar State: There is an institution named "Kindergarten School, 
Darbar, Dhar” and is located in the Anand Theatre. The teacher is qualified 
in Drawing, Scouting and Kindergarten (privately) and has passed the Bombay 
Matriculation Examination also. Children from 4 to 6 years old, of different 
creeds, sexes and castes can take the advantage of the School. There is only one 
class at present and the number of children is ten. Only Kindergarten methods 
arc followed here without conjunction with the Montessori methods and they 
arc ad.aptcd to the standard of the mental growth of children. The institution 
is in its infancy and hopes to show better results in future. 

12. United Provinces: In the United Provinces the position is less satis- 
factory. Allahabad and Benares can each boast of a Montessori institution, 
Krishnashram and Theosophical Women’s College. Quite a large number of 
missionary girls’ schools have Kindergarten training classes and the Isabella 
Thoburn College at Lucknow which tnains women for the teaching profession 
has got in Miss Tupper, a kindergarten te.acher who has taken her degree in 
U. S. A. 

The problem of supplying chc.ap Kindergarten material is being attempted 
to be solved by the Saral Vidya Works of Jodhpur and the Kindergarten 
Factor}'- of Bhowali. 

VII — Modifications of Kindergarten and Montessori Systems 
By Gurubandhu Bhattacharya 
Principal, Teachers' Training College, Dacca 
The social environment of this countr}’, it must be admitted, is very 
different from that in which the Kindergarten and Montessori Systems arc 
thought out and worked with success. Tliose systems are preparatory to 
the fonnal education in schools. Tlic object is sense-training, development of 
observation and expression. This education svhicli is very essential for laying 
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a sound foundation of school education is given in European countries in the 
nursery or in the nursery schools. Nursery education in India is very rarely 
known save perhaps in the aristocratic families and more rarely in fome of the 
middle class families. 

Before Indian children are sent to school they get the sensory training 
as well as training in observation incidentally in the process of the activities 
in which they are required to take part throughout the day in response to the 
environment in which they grow up. There is no organized system of such 
education in this country nor can there develop any for obvious social and 
economic reasons. Indeed, statistically, children arc sent to school in this 
country' at six, but really, later, when they have already become more or 
less definite personalities and hence out grown the Kindergarten stage of Educa- 
tion. Thus to try this system at School is to make a show of what is a rnisfit 
or to make demonstration of what is unnecessary. This system was introduced 
in Bengal more than three decades ago but had to be abandoned after v.un 
efforts made in Bengal schools for about 8 or 1 0 years. 

An educational method is a scientific discovery, less absolute than the 
discoveries of physics and chemistry. The v.'ork starts with an analysis of 
rvhat is wanted; it follows with the devising of a method of measuring it; 
goes on tvith trials of various possible ways of achieving it and measurement of 
their comparative efficiencies; and it ends with an adaptation of the selected 
method to the ordinary teacher in the ordinary school. The Teachers’ Train- 
ing College conducted an experiment on this line and suggested certain methods 
whereby the existing Primary schools — where, considering their conditions, it 
is thought possible to do something — would become efficient. Those methods 
are calculated to serve more effectively the purpose which the Kindergarten 
System was designed to serve but which after a prolonged trial proved in- 
effective as being inappropriate for the education of those for whom it was 
intended. 

Most of these methods detailed below have been tried out and found 
to be practical and efficient, though most of these are probably improv.ible 
and many probably capable of simplification (See Appendix I). 

The Montessori method is suitable for little children and its essentia! 
principle is freedom. This freedom consists in choosing, acting and think- 
ing for oneself in a social situation. But the special device to encourage 
freedom of this sort in Montessori Schools is the didactic apparatus. The 
various sets of the didactic apparatus designed by Dr. Montessori can hardly 
be used largely or at all in our schools for the following reasons: — 

(1) They are costly and our schools can hardly afford them. 

(2) They are difficult to obtain. 

(3) They are complex in construction. 

(4) They cannot be handled with skill and full effect by ordinary teachers 
without a special training in the art and technique of their use. 

(5) The conditions which render the use of the didactic apparatus de- 
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signed by Dr. Montessori effective are largely, if not wholly, absent in schools 
where they need to be nsed. 

In order that the object proposed to be served by the Montessori apparatus 
may be achieved in our schools the Teachers’ Training College at Dacca designed 
a number of Primary apparatus and these were made in the Manual Room 
of the College by Mr. S. C. Chatterjee, the Drawing Instructor of the College. 
The details of the apparatus are given in Appendix II. 

It must be pointed out that the Dalton Plan is a continuation and modi- 
fication of the Montessori method. The assignments used in the Dalton Plan 
take in the Secondary stage the place of the didactic apparatus used in the 
Montessori System. The Teachers’ College at Dacca carried out investigations 
about the effectiveness of the Dalton Laboratory plan in the existing conditions 
of our secondary schools and came to the conclusion that the original plan 
was not applicable in its details to Bengal, and perhaps also to other provinces 
of India. The recommendations and practical suggestions made by the College 
on the results of its Investigations were published in T caching (a Quarterly 
Technical Journal of Teachers), Vol. I, No. 2, December 1928. Oxford 
University Press, Bombay. 

The New Methods of teaching the three R’s and the Object Lessons and 
the use and the application of the Primary .apparatus referred to above 
have been described in an unpublished original English version pf a book 
called A Handbook for Primary Teachers by Mr. Gurubandhu Bhatta- 
chacya of the Teachers’ Training College, since translated into four languages, 
viz., Bengali, Burmese, Urdu and Hindi."' 

Appendix I 

1. ^Vork preparator)’- to Formal Teaching consists really of Drawing or 
Manual work, viz., any manual puzzle, problem or occupation which the child can 
do alone. Tlic system is described in The Primary Ale f hod mentioned above. 

Some of the occupations are named b'clow; — 

Tracing Pictures. Colour Cards. Jig Saw Pictures. Blocks and Tins. 
Bricks and Mortar. Sticks. Seed Pictures. See-Saw. Parcels. Packing small 
boxes with various clay blocks to be fitted inside (The Problem of packing a 
box). Jug and Cups. Colouring Pictures. Bottles and Corks. Drawing 
Shapes. Tangled string Plaiting — Weaving. Basket-making. Scrap-Pictures. 
Building a Tower. Picture Lessons. 

2. Recognition of the letters of the alphabet. 

The New Method of teaching the letters of the alphabet and reading to 
tire beginners is illustrated in a Bcng.ali Primer called Bangla Akshar O Bhasha 
Sbikshar Naba Praiiali (The New Method Bengali Primer) , Parts I and 11, by Mr. P. 

ThcBtn;;a!i t’eriion csllct! Ujshahjtik ISUyaUyjbiUj^n ptibiiih.-J bj- Hiiiduitbsii Librjr)-, 

Dacca. 

The Uurmese Version called A llar.Jhook for Pr;Vjar>' T-jr/'Cn puhlhheJ b>' American 
Baptiit Mhrjon Prc'.?, Rangoon. 

** The Urdu and Hindi Venions ei!Icd T/m* Ftittjjry MrlhoJ lo he puWUhcd by 

Rai Sih.'b M. Gulab Sint; fc Sons, educational Publishers, hahorc. 
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Deb Cboudhuri, M.T., a Rereach Scholar of the Teachers' College at Dacca, and 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Calcutta. 

3. 'Writing devices. [Palm leaves discarded because they become messy 
and the work inaccurate.] 

4. Counting. 

A book with practical method of teaching the fundamentals of arith- 
metic as a result of investigations has been issued by the 'J^cachers' Training 
College at Dacca. [Copy obtainable from the College on application.] 

ArPENDIX II 

Vrhmry Apptirafi/s, 

1. Apparatus to give the idea of length. 

2. Do, do. “ do. form. 

Arithmetical games. 

3. The Circle game. 

4. Thinking game. 

5. The Boundary game. 

6. The Ball Beard. 

7. The Multiplication game. 

8. The Multiplication board. 

9. Apparatus for the Number game. 

10. The Cotiri Board. 

Avlo-Ediicafiott System. 


n. 

Matching Pictures and Sentences. 


12. 

Sentence Building. 


13. 

Matching the written words and 

digits. 

14. 

Fitting on missing word. 


H. 

Toys and cut cards. 


16. 

Matching picture and word. 


17. 

Pictures and Letters. 


18, 

Tlic colour game. 



III— DESCRIPTIVE 

NOTES 


I — J-ap-m 



In Japan it is customary’ for mothers to take the entire charge of their 
young children and except under special circumstances they seldom send them 
to the care of others. For this reason, kindergartens are not so universal as 
clemcntarj' schools, and they arc found chiefly in large towns. With general 
social progress, however, the necessity of their improvement and diffusion 
being greatly felt, an Imperial Ordinance for Kindergartens has lately been issued 
to encourage its further development. Kindergartens receive children from 
three years of age up to school age and supplcmcnt'liomc education, the curricula 
for kindergarten children being games, singing, observations, stories, handsvork. 
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etc. Tlic number of kindergartens is more than 1,182 and their enrolment is 
about 100,000. 

' {Depart tit cut of Editcation) 

II — Syria 

In Beirut, Sidon, Tripoli, and probably Damascus there are a number of 
well-conducted missionary kindergartens. Definite Montessori schoob are not 
in operation and the kindergarten movement is only in a few foreign schoob, 
and one or two private Syrian schools. 

{Prcshlcttt, Avicricati Univenity) 

III — Palestine 

The Kindergarten or Infant Stage is of indeterminate length, is not universal 
and is not a necessary preliminarj' to elementary education. In the Govern- 
ment system Kindergarten classes exist only in girls’ schoob but are attended 
by a small number of boys. 

The Kindergarten work, under the Zionist system, is exceptionally well- 
developed both from the point of view of number attending and the quality 
of work done. The first Hebrew kindergarten was established in 1901 with 
the conventional Froebel program. Since then the kindergartens have been 
influenced by Montessori methods, and now generally follow a synthetic program 
of play and constructive activities. In the kindergartens, children coming from 
homes speaking a variety of languages learn Hebrew, thus acquiring a common 
language for school work. In addition, the kindergartens have helped in 
exemplary fashion for the cure of contagious diseases and have played a parti- 
cularly important role in the remarkable reduction of trachoma in Palestine in 
recent years. The kindergartens serve also as nursery schoob, particularly those 
conducted by the Cultural Committee of the Labour Federation. 

{Govt, and Zionist Departments of Education) 

IV — Egypt 

Kindergarten schoob have now increased in number but in view of the 
extra fees charged and the paucity of their number these schoob are looked upon 
as the privilege of the well-to-do. The rank and file usually send their children 
to elementary schoob where fees are tolerable and where teaching is believed to be 
more serious. There are kindergarten classes attached to girls’ schoob. 

(M. Rifaat) 

V — Union of South Africa 

There are only a few ad hoc Kindergarten or Montessori Schoob in South 
Africa. These, are mostly conducted by private individuals and the fees are 
such that only the well-to-do people can afford to send their children to those 
Schools. In most of the larger Government Schools, however, there is a Kinder- 
garten where the work is done on the best lines as laid down by Dewey and 
Montessori. 


56 


{Department of Education) 
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VI — ^Burma 

There is a Kindergarten Training School for English Teachers at Maymyo 
and an English Kindergarten Training Class at Toungoo, and two Kindergarten 
Training Classes for Anglo-Vernacular Teachers at Rangoon. There are 15 
English Schools and eleven Anglo -Vernacular Schools with Kindergarten Classes 
attached to them. The Kindergarten work in Burma has chiefly been associated 
with schools for Europeans or for others who are learning English. At present 
in this line little has been for the Vernacular schools. There is an examination 
for Vernacular teachers who wish to take the Kindergarten Certificate, but there 
are no special Kindergarten training schools for such teachers. In all Vernacular 
schools there are Infant standards w’here a certain amount of Kindergarten work 
is being done and one book of Kindergarten methods (Bates Kindergarten Guide) 
has been translated into Burmese. 

(Department of Education) 

There is no Montessori institution in Burma. The Kindergarten class of 
Mission school at Toungoo numbers about 100 children and the maximum 
period of training is four years but bright pupils are promoted in a shorter period. 
The great diflSculty of the teachers is the cosmopolitan character of the children 
admitted as they are of different nationalities — ^Burmese, Anglo-Indian and Indian 
Mission school at Toungoo numbers about 100 children and the maximum 

(Miss R. P. Paul) 



XIX 

TEACHERS' TRAINING SECTION 


December 28, 1930. (Kashi Naresh Hall) 

Chairman'. E. L. Hendricks, Ph.D., President of the State 
Teachers' Training College at W arrensbnrg, Missouri 

Secretary: D. N. Mukerji, B.Sc., L.T,, Lecturer, Higher Grade 
Training College, Allahabad 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

Tlie Secretnry presented before the section a survey of the problems of 
teachers’ training and of the papers and proposals received by him. He was 
followed by Chairman who in a short address detailed some of the problems 
connected with teacher training work in America. The Conference then took 
up resolutions which evoked a good deal of animated discussion in which 
Prof. K. G. Saiyidain of Aligarh, Prof. Narasimha Aiyangar of Trivandrum, 
Sultan Mohiyuddin of Mj^sore, Mr. G. H. Kunte of Gwalior, Prof. N. C. Daru- 
walla of Ludhiana, Dr. (Miss) D. Speer of Lucknow, Prof. N. C. Chatter ji 
of Patna, Prof- H. P. Maiti of Calcutta, Dr. J. Edwards of Lucknow, 
Mr. C. K, Rao of Hassan, Mr. R. S. Gupta of Oral, Rai Saheb Lajja Shankar 
Jha of Benares, Prof. M. S. Sabhesan of Madras, Mr. S. N. Mathur of Allahabad, 
Mr. A. D. Joshi of Allahabad, Pandit Sant Ram Tewari of Baroda, Dr. K. R. 
Ramaswami of Mysore and the Secretary took active part. Ten of these resolu- 
tions were accepted by the house and the following formal proposition was 
unanimousl}’’ adopted: — • 

"This meeting of the Teachers’ Training Section, having adopted the resolu- 
tions, “recommends them to the First All Asia Educational Conference for 
necessary action through the All India Federation of Teachers’ Associations or 
in any' other suitable manner.” 

The papers submitted before the section were taken as read and a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chair was proposed by the Secretary and passed. It may' 
be noted here that the monotony of talk and paper reading was greatly relieved 
by a Black-board - Demonstration by Pandit Sant Ram Tewari of Baroda on 
certain aspects of language teaching with special reference to some of the Indian 
vernaculars. 
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H--PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 

I — A Brief Survey of the Problems of Teachers’ Training 

in India 

By D. N. Mukerji, B.Sc., L.T. 

Secrelary, Teachers' Training Section 

The problem before ns. The various proposals we have received from far 
and wide seem to centre around one main problem, — the problem of co-ordination 
between the various types of training institutions. There are many who have 
expressed grave dissatisfaction with the present conditions of training all over 
India and it was inevitable for the Hartog Committee to record that there 
appeared "to be great differences in the quality of the training colleges in the 
several provinces. In some the methods used are, .conventional and obsolete; in 
others valuable work is being done on the investigation and application of 
modern methods, and there is evidence that they are accomplishing real work 
in the way of stimulating experiments and introducing new methods into the 
schools ... we feel that enough cannot be done in the short space of nine 
months ... to uproot the old methods .of teaching to which many of the 
students ate accustomed; and for many of the teachers more frequent refresher 
courses at the Training Colleges would be of great advantage.” 

The problem of better' co-ordination. This disparity in the standards of the 
various training institutions is a matter of great importance and needs careful 
investigation with a view to bring about a better co-ordination and standardisa- 
tion. This does not mean that these institutions have been a failure, for, I am 
sure, we all believe that the training which we received at the Training College 
has been a great boon to us and has ultimately succeeded in creating a fairly 
comprehensive brotherhood with a proper outlook not only towards the children 
and youths placed under its care but also tow.ards the complicated problems of 
its organisation of which the most convincing evidence is this memorable Con- 
ference itself. 

Co-ordination among the Diplomas and Degrees. The rapid development 
of university education in the country has created problems in the life of the 
teaching profession which cannot wait any longer. It is high time that the 
Government and the various universities, either through the Inter-University 
Board or otherwise, tried to clear up the confusion caused by such degrees and 
diplomas as M.T., B.T., L.T., C.T., etc., and bring about a definite and uniform 
standard of attainment for a trained teacher, with an adequate provision for 
recognising special types of scholarship and research work. A comparison with 
the conditions in England shows that the lines of advance in teacher-training 
in the two countries have been fairly parallel until only a few years ago, when 
Indian conditions began to get complicated and lag behind. In England, in 1926 
the Board "dispensed with the perplexing distinctions between tj^pes of traininj 
and kinds of Colleges and for the first time in her educational history training 
colleges were treated as one kind of institution and training as one process. Thi 
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various means and ends all tend to be merged into one ultimate aim, the training 
of all teachers for the service of teaching.” (T/jc Schools of England, by 
Dover "Wilson.) 

It is this sensible point of view which has yet to appear in this country, for 
we find that all over India false values and artificial distinctions are still attached 
by the employing agencies to the various degrees and diplomas awarded in the 
various provinces. Moreover, the fact that these qualifications are not adequately 
recognised by English universities is extremely irritating, and the sight of Indian 
teachers, holding post-graduate qualifications in Teaching and proceeding to 
foreign countries to get diplomas in Education, which, on a close scrutiny, seem 
to be at best as good .as those held by them, is extremely humiliating. If 
experience of experimental and research work in education is really needed, then 
the Training Colleges and the various types of schools in India must provide 
facilities for such work; if such experience has no scope for practical application 
in Indian Schools, then the time, energy and money spent on a course of training 
in England or elsewhere are a waste which the country’’ cannot afford to suffer. 
The co-ordination suggested here must bring about a respectable standard of 
attainment recognised not only in India but also in those countries where Indian 
teachers might desire to proceed for further experience in special types of experi- 
mental or research work. 

Co-ordination among English and Ycrnacvlar Training htstifutions. The 
poverty and inadequacy of the teaching in "Vernacular Schools and the 'low’ 
quality of training imparted in the Vernacular Training institutions, noticed 
by the Hartog Committee and others and lamented far and wide, cannot be 
remedied unless, among other things, a closer relationship is established between 
the Training Colleges and the Normal Schools on the one hand, and between the 
Normal Schools and the Primary Training Centres on the other. It seems 
necessary that all these institutions should give up their habit of isolation and 
rise above the doubtful values, high or low, so long attached by tradition to 
their status. Each type has to serve as a complement to the rest and the fusion 
of ideas and practices that will result from this co-ordination is sure to bring 
about a better outlook towards education "in general and teaching in particular. 

Co-ordination between Training institutions and Schools. A vexed but 
important question is that of a more vital relationship than existing at present 
between the training institutions and the schools where teachers, after their period 
of training, go to join the profession of their life. The training received by 
teachers can never be practical in the highest sense of that much misunderstood 
Word unless and until they succeed in establishing a real contact with their 
pupils in the natural atmosphere of a school. The proposed co-ordination has to 
commence while the teachers arc under training, when their practice in teach- 
ing should be supervised as much by the class-masters as by the Training College 
staff, so that the practical day-to-day experience of the former might be combined 
with the theoretical and critical knowledge of the latter to give the students 
under training a really sensible course of practical training in the science and 
art of teaching. Later on, when these students start as teachers, they must, 
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during the first year or two of their service, be specially guided and trained 
by their Head Masters in practical school-craft, instead of being accepted as 
teachers whose training had been completed at the Training College. It is only 
in this way that the training of a teacher can assume that practical shape which 
is the ultimate objective of all training processes. 

T/jc Problem of Isold fiom Refresher Cojirses. It is impossible for a whole- 
some tradition to grow in a Training institution with its new batch of students 
coming every year, unless it has a definite programme of its own to maintain 
a useful and agreeable contact with its past students, who, as teachers serving 
in institutions scattered far and wide, arc easily liable to lose touch with their 
alvra ■mater. It was probably for this reason that the Hartog Committee 
lecommcnded 'regular refresher courses and conferences to improve method and 
establish contact with recent developments’ in all types of training institutions. 
We may go a bit further and require that an educational week consisting of 
Refresher Courses, discussions, exhibitions, demonstrations and social functions, 
may be made an essential part of the life of these institutions. It is almost certain 
that these functions will be eagerly attended by teachers, if they are encouraged 
by their employers to keep abreast of the times. 

Content of Training. While I believe that all training institutions should, 
as expert bodies, be left free to arrange their courses of study and training, 
subject to the standard recognisable by the whole country, I must give promi- 
nence to a few outstanding shortcomings in the content of training imparted 
in most of the Training Colleges in India. The most vital of these is the 
inadequacy, and, in many cases, a total absence of facilities for the improvement 
of the teaching of Indian Vernaculars as mother tongue. It will never do for 
the country to leave this most vital subject on the curriculum to the poorly 
educated vernacular school teachers who can never be expected to have the 
knowledge and outlook necessary for a proper grasp of the principles underlying 
this important subject. It is the graduates and undergraduates, thoroughly trained 
in the principles of language teaching, who have to take up this problem, and 
all Training Colleges, in my humble opinion, should devote at least as much 
time and energy to the method of teaching the Indian Vernaculars in a really 
scientific way as they do at present to the method of teaclung English. If this 
suggestion is accepted it may be necessary for selected persons to proceed to 
foreign countries to study this subject under specialists. 

I may, in passing, also point out that the teaching of history and civics 
on a modern international basis and that of elementary science on a really 
practical basis need a good deal of attention. 

The practical applications of psychology to the manifold problems connected 
with the teaching of pupils and the testing of their attainment and progress 
are yet an exception rather than the rule in most of the Training and Teaching 
Institutions all over the country. In spite of scholarly attempts here and there 
we are yet without a respectable body of literature, relating to Indian condi- 
tions, on the measurement of educational factors, and teaching and examining 
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processes still continue to be archaic and lacking in precision all over the 
country. 

Papers Received. The following thirteen papers have so far been received: — 

1. "Principles of Child-Centric Education applied to some progressive 

Rural schools In India” by Dorothy Speer, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Education, Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

2. "An Experiment in Self-Education” by A. D. Joshi, Lecturer, Train- 

ing College, Allahabad. 

3. "Certain Broad Principles of Educational Administrations” by K. R. 

Ramaswami, M.A., D.Litt., Inspector of Schools, Mysore. 

4. "The Development of Personality in Teachers” by K. G. Saiyidain, 

B. A., M.Ed., Principal, University Training College, Aligarh. 

5. "Professional Training of Teachers in India” -by C. Krishnaswami 

Rao, B.A., Head Master, Government Normal School, Hussan 
(Mysore). 

6. "The Message of Indian Schools of Tomorrow” by D. N. Mukerji, 

Lecturer, Training College, Allahabad. 

7. "Education in Soviet Russia” by R. S. Gupta, B.A., LL.B., Govern- 

ment High School, Orai, U. P. 

8. "Examinations” by G. H. Kunte, B.Sc., Sardars’ School, Fort Gwalior, 

C. 1. 

9. "Psycho-Analysis and Education” by H. P, Maiti, M.A., Department 

of Experimental Psychology, Calcutta University. 

10. "The Influence of Modern Psychology on Modern Educational Practice” 

by B. V. Dalai, M.A., T.D., Officier d'Acadamie, Head Master, 
R. C. Government High School, Ahmedabad. 

11. “Broadcasting in Education” by B. N. Jha, B.Sc., L.T., B.Ed., Lecturer, 

Training College, Lucknow. 

12. "The Child and Art” by J. N. Bose, M.A., Joint Head Master, Town 

School, Howrah. 

13. "Project Plan” by Jwala Prasad, B.A., L.T., Head Master, A. V. 

School, Padrauna, Dt. Gorakhpur, U. P. 

n — Presidental Speech 
By Dr. E. L. Hendricks, Ph.D. 

In the first place I beg to emphasize the value of teacher-training in any 
country. For, in a final analysis the school is where the mind of the teacher 
meets the mind of the student. We can think away all else in connection with the 
school, — even buildings and equipment, — and yet have a good school. But it is 
obvious, therefore, that the teacher must be well prepared for this contact 
with the mind of the student. 

" In the second place the student who desires to prepare for teaching should 
have a natural aptitude for teaching. He must show some desirable qualities 
for leadership. In America any liigh school graduate may enter a teachers’ 
college. But prominent educators are now considering a selective examination, 
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nnd otlicr mcnns of testing, whereby it may be determined before the student 
enters school tvhether or not he is adapted to teach. 

The course of study in a teachers’ college is a vital problem in all countries. 
But however wisely we choose the subjects to be taught we need to remember 
at all times that changing social and economic conditions call for the constant 
adaptation of the subjects taught. The course of study will not stay out. 

Associated with the foregoing subject of vital interest is also the question 
of professionalizing the academic subjects taught in a teachers’ college. Educa- 
tors in America are not agreed on the method nor on the value of teaching 
the academic subjects as students should in turn teach the same when they 
become teachers. But educators arc agreed, no doubt, that every subject presented 
in a teachers’ college should be taught in the best possible manner, hforcover, 
I am sure we would agree that the work of a teachers’ college in any land should 
direct the way to the formation of the highest type of character. 

Tltcrc arc many problems of vital interest to teacher-training work, 'Tliere 
is the attitude of scientific research in relation to all other problems. There 
is the important problem of tlie placement of graduates. Tisere is also the problem 
of administration and financial support. Tn connection with the last problem 
you will be interested to know that in my countrj’’ one-third of all public 
revenues, including federal, state, and local, arc expended for public education. 
But eight)’ per cent of this educational budget is raised by local taxation agreed 
upon by the people, 

I beg to express my appreciation -of the expansion of teacher -training in 
India. I beg you to consider a future alfiliation of the Teachers Colleges of 
All Asia with the Teachers' Colleges of America, to the end that international 
goodwill may prevail in the future development of both countries. Our world 
is rapidly growing too small for any other attitude than that of co-operative 
friendship. 

Ill — ^Professional Training of Teachers in India 

By C. Kiushnaswami Rao, M.A., L.T. 

Head Master, Goi’crnment Normal School, Hassan 

popular Misconception in respect of Professional 
Training for Teachers 

Though it is an unsound view, yet it prevails that anybody can be a 
schoolmaster. Tlic paying public expect a doctor or engineer to be a trained 
expert. Tailors, photographers, dyers and butchers require previous professional 
training, but teachers do not. Tiiis might be taken for apathy, if not hostility, 
towards the training courses. A responsible bod)’, like the Bengal Retrenchment 
Committee appointed by the Governor of Bengal a few years ago, was of opinion 
that a teacher’s innate capacity and education were sufiicient to make hina •> 
successful teacher without further training — a fallacy that, however compli- 
mentary to the teacher, should be nailed to counter without delay. It abo 
recommended the abolition of the training colleges. Evidently it does not seem 
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to have been realised that education is a science like engineering or medicine and 
teaching an art based on* that science. 

Influence of the Training Institutions 

It is dangerous to generalise, but it may not be far from truth if it is 
tentatively suggested that certain training institutions at least, have not fully 
availed themselves of the opportunities at their disposal, to establish the 
necessity for their existence or manifest the possibility of their beneficial services 
to the country. Thousands of students have come out of the portals of the 
training institutions, served as educational officers, retired and died. If even a 
fraction of this number had taken pains to produce a favourable Impression in 
the country regarding the usefulness of the training courses in the actual 
practice of their profession as teachers, would an idea like the abolition of 
training colleges have ever flashed to anyone? Can we say that the trained 
teachers have carried with them the same feelings of regard and satisfaction and 
the same inspiration from their training institutes as they have done in the 
case of their arts colleges or schools? 

Broad Lines of Study 

We can pursue the study of this subject by making a collection of 
opinions on training institutions, of experts and commissions appointed for the 
task, and see how far the more general of them are applicable to our institutions. 
I choose only four of them for discussion: 

' A. Up-to-dateness of methods and organisation, 

B. Relation between theory and practice, 

C. Research in Education, and 

D. Co-ordination of professional forces. 

A — ^The Up-to-dateness of Our Training System: 

THE OPINIONS OF WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS 

(a) Sir Michael Sadlcar of fhe Calcutta University Commission fame, 
twenty years ago, while reviewing the report on the Progress of Education 
in India, published by H. W. Orange, Director-General of Education in India, 
remarked that "Educational ideas dominant in Great Britain in one decade, 
become dominant in Indian administration a decade or so later.” So twenty 
years back, India was about ten years behind England in educational matters. 
'But that was a time when England herself was not quite advanced in educa- 
tional ideas and the new education movement had not taken any root, in that 
country. 

(Z>) The Fraser Commission on Village Education in India states in its 
report published nine years ago, that the government syllabus in Indian Train- 
ing Institutions, as compared to the syllabus of English Training Schools, was 
thirtj* years behind. 

(c) Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, a distinguished educationist and a member of 
the Sadler University Commission, in his book Systems of Ediicattou published 
in 1929, states that India is fifty years behind in matters of educational methods. 

17 
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(d) The Hartog Committee in its report on Indian Education submitted 
to Parh’ament in September 1929, says that the methods in certain training 
colleges are "conventional and obsolete.” 

Tlic above opinions of respected and learned authorities arc most dis- 
turbing and cannot fail to send a chill through the hearts of most of the 
people who liave given the best of their time and energy for the training courses 
and institutions. 

Sir Michael Sadler gave two reasons for the slow progress • of Indian 
education, which arc worthy of consideration in this connection: — 

(1) "It is the treasury, much more than the educational officer, that 

fixes the degree with which official education grapples with the 
new needs of a people — but the treasury is slow to move. Its 
tradition is against moving until it is obliged to move. Its way 
is not to anticipate educational needs; but to deny their existence 
as long as it can, and to act only when it is compelled to act.” 

(2) "Our English educational histor}' is full of missed opportunities, 

of failures on the part of the State to look ahead and to provide 
in time the kind of educational organisation, which the nation is 
about to need. The same is true of India. There as here the 
treasury has failed to do soon enough, what the growing and 
changing needs of the people required.” 

NECESSARY RADICAL CHANGES 

So, for a betterment in the condition of our education two radical changes 
are necessary: (a) A new orientation in the attitude of the treasury towards 
education. Public opinion is the only goad to stir it up; and educational 
propaganda with repeated discussions in the legislatures, are the available me-ans. 
(Z') Instead of looking backward, ir( Education one h^s to look forward.. 
Sir Michael Sadler says; "The highest art in the Educational policy of a nation 
is to anticipate needs, to be beforehand with them, to guide nascent aspirations by 
favouring provision of well-planned intellectual discipline and opportunity. 

B — ^Relation between Theory and Practice: 

PRACTICAL INSIGHT IN TEACHING. 

Knowledge for its own sake has a perfectly legitimate place In all grades 
of teachers’ training. A wide acquaintance with the principles of teacliing, 
is as necessary to a teacher, as a knowledge of mechanics to one who has 
effectively to operate and control a machine. But a mere theoretical knowledge 
of education, cannot make one a successful teacher, any more than a knowledge 
of the theory of flotation can make one, a swimmer. In addition to theoreti- 
cal knowledge, one must have practical insight into the teaching process, 
acquired through long-supervised practice and patient self-discipline. The 
provision of adequate facilities for this purpose is the primary duty of every 
training institute. 

DEMONSTRATION LESSONS 

Demonstration lessons are being given in all institutions to illustrate how 
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the theory taught can be applied in actual teaching. These demonstrations are 
now limited to the teaching o£ various subjects generally on the Herbartian 
plan. But there are many other demonstrable things in education like “Project 
Method,” "Supervised Study Plan,” "Dalton Plan,” and "Howard Plan,” which 
the students have to see and practise in order to understand and introduce in 
their schools. If these are taught in the training institutions as mere theory 
and not practised, the course cannot but become bookish. These methods must 
be first practised in the training institutes themselves as far as possible. If 
this is impossible, it is a fault In the organisation of those institutions. 

OBSERVATION LESSONS 

The term "Observation Lessons” has a narrow meaning and refers to the 
observation of the teaching processes so that they may be tried during the 
practice teaching. In my opinion, the observation of the behaviour of the 
child, i.e., the educand, is more fundamental and necessary than the observation 
of any teaching process. In observation lessons, the simple facts of mental 
life like the general and specific tendencies, memory, attention, and imagination 
can be observed by the teachers under training and better grasp of psycholo- 
gical facts, acquired. In other words, the observation lessons have to commence 
with the child and its behaviour and then proceed to lesson plans. It is only then, 
that the child’s point of view will get the necessary emphasis and the child- 
centred education will become an accomplished fact. The observation lessons 
restricted to mere recitation patterns as at present, have, I fear, a tendency' to 
negate in practice what we teach in theory. With all our sincere attempts to 
emphasize the point of view of the child during our theoretical discussions, 
the tendency in the observation class is more towards the subject taught, than 
the child. Separate lessons for the observation of mental processes of children 
divested of all considerations of teaching, will go a long way to alter the 
present condition of observation lessons, in which the considerations of the 
subject overshadow those of the child. 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

Lessons in child psychology are essential to every man and woman, every 
parent, actual or potential and every citizen in the land. So long as children 
are necessary for the perpetuation of the race, so long is a knowledge of child 
training essential to every person, and teachers can afford to have a little 
more. In the present century, aptly called the Century of the Child, when the 
child welfare movement is a world phenomenon, and popular scientific literature 
on child training is available in all languages to every person who cares to 
know, training institutions will be failing in their duty to the nation, if they 
do not make child psychology and education a compulsory subject to all the 
teachers, in all grades of training. The Child First Movement is the greatest 
need of the country and this has already permeated the medical department. 
The educationists cannot afford to remain indifferent to the mental welfare 
of the child. 
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SHORT COURSES HATO NO LASTING EFFECT 

The short course of one year (but in practice, of nine months only) 
in vogue for degrees or diplomas in teaching is not enough to form a lasting 
and definite impression. The Hartog Committee is of opinion that in the 
case of teachers with previous service enough cannot be done in nine months 
"to uproot the old methods of teaching, to which many students arc accustomed.” 
In America, where the idea is to train artists in teaching and not artisans, 
all training courses of two years have been converted into four years’ courses. 

KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH ESSENTIAL TO VERNACULAR TEACHERS 

In the Vernacular Training Courses, the teacher’s work is handicapped by 
the lack of pedagogical literature in the Vernaculars. No teacher however 
capable he might be, can be up-to-date, if he cannot read the new books and 
journals on education coming out in large numbers from America and Europe. 
Knowledge of English at least such as would enable one to understand the 
modern educational literature available in books and journals, is absolutely essential 
to a primary grade teacher, if tangible good is to be expected from the 
elementary education. It is often lightly said that such literature should be 
provided in the vernaculars. Certainly this should be. But competence, finance, 
and enthusiasm, are all alike lacking. 

A MIXTURE OF PROFESSIONAL AND GENERAL COURSES UNDESIRABLE 

There is another aspect of .the lower grades of training tending to reduce 
their efficiency. Men with low initial qualifications are recruited, given a 
mixture of general and professional training and passed on, as trained men 
after an examination. In my opinion these men have gained neither the 
general nor the professional knowledge to a sufficient degree. They are asked 
to kill two birds at a stroke and often fail in both. "Wliereas in the general 
subjects they are made to study as adults who are worldly wise with examples 
and explanations appealing to an adult mind, in the professional subjects 
they are made to study the subjects as children do and teach from the child’s 
point of view. Between these two levels, i.c., the child and adult levels, they 
are being daily pulled up and down and often fail to know where they are. In 
the practice and criticism lesson periods, thej’- teach subjects not as children 
ought to be taught, but as they were themselves taught that stibject in that 
very school the day before. 

In these days of unemployment, when men with higher qualifications are 
available, there is no reason why men of initially lower qualification should be 
selected and given a mixed course of general and professional training for both 
of which they may or may not be constitutionally fit. It is more economical to 
select a recruit with a higher initial qualification thus making sure of a minimum 
general knowledge in him and then give him a purely professional training. The 
present practice of simultaneously offering two different courses to men of doubtful 
mental equipment is like feeding men of doubtful digestive capacity, with a 
mixed food the items of which cannot be digested together, by all. 
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iEARNING BY DOING 

There is a misconception in many quarters that training institutions are 
turning out finished goods. Far from it. The products are as raw for their 
new career as any raw recruit, with however this difference that the former 
are aware of certain well-defined methods of procedure regarding their future 
work and the latter are not. Teaching capacity is gained only by actual practice 
of teaching and not by talking or reading or knowing about teaching. People who 
declare that the trained teachers are no better than the untrained ones, will have 
to bear this in mind. 

A continuation course through correspondence 

t 

I submit however, in this connection, that the training institutes can make 
themselves more useful than at present by adopting a method generally in vogue 
among business firms. If a costly watch of a certain make is bought from a 
shop, the seller gives a guarantee for the good behaviour of that little mechanism 
for a period of several years, and also undertakes repairs if any, due to fault of 
construction. I think, similarly, the tr.iining institutions arc morally bound to 
help their old students for a period of four years in their immediate problems of 
leaching, at least by active correspondence and see how far their theories have 
borne fruit in practice, so far as conditions permit. To make this a workable 
arrangement, a questionnaire must be sent once in each quarter to each passed 
student for a maximum period of four years after training. He is to answer 
several questions regarding lus own work in the class room and submit them 
to his training institution for opinion or information. Any guidance sought 
should be given freely and generously. This is necessary to make sure that the 
methods taught arc actually put into practice in proper form. An average 
teacher requires about four years of experience to develop his teaching skill to 
a point which can be called efficient by competent judges. 

A BUREAU OF INFORMATION 

Tlie Correspondence Section may also act as Bureau of Information whose 
duty it should be 

(1) to supply answers to queries from old students on educational 

matters, and 

(2) to publish periodical reports of new movement in education with 

suggestions as to their applicability to the schools of the loc.ality'. 

Tlie services of this section may also have to be taken in connection 
with the refresher courses to be given to the passed students, as that will have 
to be arranged annually in every' training school. Short refresher courses for 
each passed student once in every five years of his service will be of utmost 
value to many of the rural teachers of middle schools and of all primary' 
schools, 1 have ffnmd this systc-m working well in the Mission Training 
School, Vellore. 
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C — ^Research in Education 

ITS IMPORTANCE 

Education is a progressive science and the changing political, social and 
economic conditions demand a je-valuation of our educational methods in respect 
of their eSciency and scope for dynamic thinking and creative activity. The 
training institutions are the laboratories where new methods are to be tested and 
weighed. Old theoretical discussions have to be discarded like dead cells and 
more efltort focussed on the live and growing points of education. Otherwise 
training institutions will be mere vendors of old truths and some educational 
ciurios. 

Sometimes old firms are run under new names. Just as a facade with a 
decent frontage, often hides many an ugly corner inside a house, so a few catch- 
words of new education can hide a good deal of antiquated methods and ideas. 
It is high time to enunciate, that the cardinal feature of every training institute, 
college, or school, must be "research” however humble, it matters not, and the 
staff should contain some men at least with an experimental frame of mind. 

EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS IN INDIA 

In this connection one cannot fail to express with appreciation and 
gratitude, the eminent service and the stimulating influence of large scale educa- 
tional experiments carried on by private agencies like the Shantiniketan, the 
Vishwabharati University, the Women’s University at Poona, and the Thcosophical 
Society. The new training for rural teachers given by the American Mission 
in the Punjab, the modified Dalton Plan, the Project Method, the Montessori 
schools that are being tried here and there in India, afford proof of the eagerness 
of certain sections of enthusiastic educationists to try new paths. Hundreds of 
specific problems arc there yet to be tackled in our training schools. Mental 
tests alone are enough to engage the attention of hundreds of schools, professional 
and general, for years together. 

Lest the presentation be one-sided, it 'must also be mentioned that a few 
Government Training Colleges are engaged in experimental work in education. 
The University College at Dacca, has attained reputation by its work on the 
methods of language teaching. Lessons in experimental education are given in 
the Lady Willingdon College, Madras, aLid the Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 
Intelligence tests have been devised and tried in the Lady Willingdon Training 
College, and the Teachers’ Training College, Madras and the Maharaja’s College, 
Mj'sorc. The Secondary Training College at Bombay has tried the Project 
method of teaching History and Geography and the Direct method of teaching 
Sanskrit. In the Government Normal School at Hassan, a blended course of 
new methods like Dalton Plan, Project Method and Supervised study’ is being 
tried in the teaching of the Professional Subjects. In the Practising School, 
projects arc being done by the pupils and observed by the teachers under training. 
Observations in child behaviour are made by the pupil teachers and theoretical 
discussions in educational principles arc largely based on these observations. In 
the Government Normal School at Ghakkar, teachers under training are learning 
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farm work, village crafts, rural reconstruction, village games, etc., in order that 
they may make the village school "a centre of village life and progress.” If 
other instances of experimental work have been omitted here, it is purely out of 
considerations of space and time, and not because they are of less importance. 

D — Co-ordination of Professional Forces 

THE AGENCIES AT WORK 

Research as we now see is being undertaken voluntarily here and there and 
it may benefit individual institutions. But, for the benefit to spread over, experi- 
ments are essential not only on a wider scale, but with a better co-ordination of 
efforts. At present there is a scattering of energy at various points. For 
professional training of teachers we find in many provinces, that there are three 
or four different agencies doing things which differ not so much in kind as in 
degree. These agencies are (1) The University, (2) The Department of Educa- 
tion divided into two branches in some provinces for Men’s and Women’s educa- 
tion and (3) Private bodies Aided and Unaided. Between these agencies there is 
very little professional interaction or understanding except perhaps in the matter 
of setting question papers. It is possible to have two training institutions in 
the same place one moving forward, and the other complaisantly working in the 
old groove, with little of mutual exchange or influence. The training schools 
are deriving no kind of help or inspiration from the training colleges and are 
like little boats cut away from their moorings in a wide sea. 

UNIFICATION OF FORCES ESSENTIAL 

The question now is, whether, inasmuch as teachers’ training is one 
homogeneous task, it is in the interest of educational economy, to have all the 
agencies under one expert advice or guidance, if not control, or whether they 
should be left to work In isolation as at present. It would appear, that without 
a co-ordinating agency certain institutions, will, in course of time, become 
fossilised and certain others advance disturbing the equilibrium of educational 
forces. They may even work at cross purposes, for there are enough contro- 
versies in education, to keep the members divided. When multiple, agencies 
work in isolation, wasteful duplication can never be avoided, and in the research, 
is always serious waste, in view of the limited resources and power available. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF A FEDERATION 

A deferatlon of all the training institutions, at least of the Government- 
maintained ones, in a province into one organisation under the guidance of the 
University or preferably a Council of Educational Research in the University, 
leaving the aided institutions preferring autonomy, to pursue their own paths, 
has many advantages. 

1. The University Colleges of training will be better able to deal with 

and pay more attention to the immediate problems of education 
in the lower grades in their locality or province. 

2. A University conducting educational research will raise the standard 

of work in the lower schools and infuse fresh life in them, if 
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the latter are linked to the former in matters of technical advice 
if not of administration. 

An educational experiment carried on in a training institute under 
the authority and guidance of a higher body like the University 
will make that school put forth its maximum energy and also 
get confidence in its own work. 

Since the training courses will then have the hall-mark of a University 
either by way of a diploma or recognition, there will be a great 
rush of superior recruits to the ranks of education. 

The University will be the greatest gainer, for it will then have a 
large number of laboratories for experimenting in relation to 
local needs, either under its guidance or along with it. 

A LESSON FROM THE MISSIONARY ORGANISATION IN INDIA 

The above suggestion is not chimerical. The Missionary Societies in 
India have shown the possibilities and the advantages of a unification of re- 
sources. The National Missionary Council of India which is a Central Organisa- 
tion watching with interest the progress of the Christian Communities in India, 
invite experts and Commissions to survey the entire field of education and 
make recommendations with an eye to the future welfare of the community. 
It gives advice to the Missionary Bodies as to the new lines of advance to be 
taken, with the result that all of them respond to the general call, by aligning 
themselves to the new point of view as their resources permit. It is this 
organisation that is responsible for the large number of experiments in new 
education undertaken by the missionary institutions. The valuable report of 
the Fraser Commission on the "Village Education in India,” the Project Method 
of teaching adopted by the American Missionary Institutions, the idea of a 
rural school as "a community centre” and the fourteen and odd experiments 
in rural education undertaken by the missionary bodies, are not sporadic out- 
bursts but the results of a carefully thought out policy of the National 
Missionary Council. But for this Central Organisation, experiments in 
missionary schools would not have been possible. 

Similarly the Theosophical Educational Trust started schools on new educa- 
tional principles in England, Scotland and Australia about 1910. On those 
models it has started schools in India, at Madanapalli, Benares, Allahabad and 
at Adyar. The dominant ideas of these schools are free discipline and self- 
government, Without an organisation, these schools could not have come into 
existence. 

The above instances show what careful organisation means. Government 
institutions with highly qualified and better paid staff can turn out more work 
with a proper co-ordination of educational material and forces. In this changing 
world the ultimate advantages are only with those who show the largest degree 
of adaptability to the changing needs and conditions. 
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IV — ^Personality in Teacher Training 
By K. G. Saiyidain, M.Ed, 

Prhicipal, Training College, Aligarh Muslim University 

Without minimizing the importance of technique, I submit that the develop- 
ment of the teachers’ personality, as a human and social being with a desire 
for initiative, originality and creativeness, is emphatically the most significant 
part of the work that Training Colleges have to do. There are obstructions in 
the way, no doubt, but it is useful to be clear about the true conception of our 
work. 

The success of every profession depends, as is only too obvious, on the quality 
of the men who carry on its work. This is particularly true of education, 
because of the nature of its activity. The teacher who, by nature, is intellec- 
tually and socially gifted, has an upright moral character and the irresistible 
appeal of sincerity and enthusiasm at his command — starts with a handicap in 
his favour which no amount of mere technical training can replace. It is, 
therefore, very important that the teaching profession should not be manned 
haphazardly as it is at the present time. Unless some method of selecting the 
suitable and rejecting the unsuitable teachers is evolved, all efforts at improving 
education would either prove futile or mere makeshifts. As a corollary, this 
requires, on the part of society, a due recognition of the status and prestige of 
the teaching profession and an improvement of its prospects and working condi- 
tions, especially in the privately managed schools. Without such improvement, 
we cannot expect to attract gifted young men to the service of education. 

Teachers being given, the chief practical problem before training institu- 
tions is to educate them both culturally and professionally. One of the most 
serious obstacles to be faced in this attempt is the shortness of the period of 
training at our disposal. During less than nine months, an immense amount of 
work has to be accomplished — imparting a knowledge of theory, history and 
methods; training in certain forms of skill like drawing, handwork, phonetics, 
physical drill, practice of teaching; and, what I consider most important of all, 
the development of their personality and creation of the proper attitude of 
mind towards their vocation. At present they are rushed through the routine 
of work, without getting any time for leisured reflection and assimilation. To 
derive full benefit from the course of -training I would suggest the adoption 
of one of two possible alternatives; either the period of training should be 
extended to two ye.ars after the B.A., a step which requires joint action on 
the part of all Training Colleges, or 'Education’ should be introduced as an 
optional subject for the B.A., to be taken up mainly by those who desire to enter 
the teaching profession. In the latter case, a great deal of theoretical work 
could be taken in the B.A., and the final year devoted more exclusively to practice. 
The consequent reorganization of work would, in any case, be very far-reaching 
and useful. I might also mention here in passing that the cultural value of 
Education as a degree subject would certainly not be less than that of any other 
subject. The study of education would give the student a glimpse into the forces 
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expression in the teaching o£ all subjects — the sciences as well as the hurnanities and 
for the permeation of the spirit of arts and crafts in the whole work of educational 
institutions As Dr. Nunn pointed out at Elsinore: "There are many things to 
be done in schools in connection with arts and crafts, .physical development, 
contact between the school life and the environment of social industrial life — 
things which have to be done not by the academically bred person but by a 
person who has been bred, so to speak, in the world.” For this, too, the remedy 
would be found in the extension of the period of training and introduction of 
arts, crafts and manual work in the life of the undergraduates. 

On the side of teaching practice, the formal conditions of work and the 
short period of teaching practice tend to produce mechanical rather than creative 
teachers. They have not the opportunity to stand on their own feet and work 
out any original schemes. The provision of realistic conditions is only possible 
when every Training College has a demonstration school attached to it where the 
staff of the College can practically work out their teaching schemes and provide 
conditions favourable for original work and experimentation by teachers under 
training. This school should be well equipped and serve as a model of efficiency 
and progressive education to other schools of the locality. On the administra- 
tive side, it should be under the control of thfe Principal and should enjoy a large 
measure of freedom from the fetters of stereotyped examinations and inspections. 

Another check to the development and emergence of personality in teachers 
is the system of examinations which circumscribes individuality and initiative, 
teachers being afraid of moving out of the beaten path lest it should jeopardize 
their chances of success. Examinations are unfortunately used not as rests but 
as standards and this leads to an uncducativc study of books which would just 
enable them to answer examination questions and puts a premium against extensive 
reading. On the practical side, most students arc content to follow the safe, 
if inglorious, methods which arc cvcrj'whcrc in vogue. An intelligent examiner 
should rather judge what has actually been done by teachers and examine actual 
records of w'ork and give due credit to the college reports, and also to the 
elements of drive, social charm, character, — in short personality. 

Above all, wc should tr}' and strengthen the teachers’ sense of the dignity 
of their vocation and give them a living faith in their mission so that they may feel 
that, within their work, there is ample scope for the finest expression of their 
personality'. Wc must try and restore, in the heart of the teachers as well as the 
public, this sense of the infinite possibilities of education. "Every' y'oung child,” 
says Rabindranath Tagore, "brings the message that God is not yet disappointed 
in man.” 1 believe it is the glorious responsibility’ of teachers to justify this 
touching faith of God in the destiny of the human race. 
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V — ^Thc Principles of Child-Centric Education Applied 
to Some Progressive Rural Schools in India 

By Miss Dorothy Speer, Ph.D. 

IsaheUtt Thohurn College, Luckitow 

The institutions considered in this paper by no means constitute a complete 
inventory of progressive schools in India dedicated to her national need. Tliey 
are merely some of those reported in the recently published book entitled Vonrfccu 
Expcrhncitfs in Rural Education, written by the various directors of these 
experimental centers, and edited by A. B. Van Doren, Educational Secrctar}’’ of 
the National Christian Council of India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

Perhaps the most compact and complete statement of the ideals and postulates 
of the "new education” ever phrased in like space is set forth in the 1912 Yearbook 
of the Francis W. Parker School of Chicago, Vol. I, p. 11. These postulates arc: 
(1) that self-actuated work causes the greatest gain in the pupil; (2) that 
training and initiative is the child’s great need; (3) that in his own interests 
we often find cduc.ative opportunity; (4) that freedom with a balancing res- 
ponsibility is the best condition; (J) that real experience with actual material 
is an essential of learning; (6) that opportunity for varied expression is necessary 
for right education; (7) that for purposes of development children must be 
treated as Individuals, and not as a group; (8) that one of the most effective and 
wholesome motives of work is the "social motive.” Child activities — not studies 
and lessons — were to be the core of the curriculum; life experience, not the acquisi- 
tion of ready-made subject-matter, was to orient teaching. 

This brings us to the curriculum of this new type of school. Education is 
pictured as growth — all-round growth — physical, intellectual, moral. For this 
reason the aims of education increasingly center on the development of the child’s 
individuality. Children are regarded as unique individuals with personal right. 
The curriculum is to be organized around the four chief impulses of the chilJ; 
the social instinct, the constructive instinct, the c.xprcssivc instinct, and the instinct 
of curiosity (some psychologists might dispute the accuracy of calling these 
"instincts”, but I think most educationists will agree to name them "impulses”). 

Small wonder, then, that "Child-Centered Schools’ present an appearance 
totally different from that of all its formal antecedents and contemporaries. The 
children share in the government of the school; in the planning of the daily and 
weekly programme; in the administration of the curriculum; and in conducting 
the life of the school. Pupils arc active physically, mentally, and artistically. 
Education is based on concrete child experiences, and gradually works toward 
the abstract, vicarious, and verbal. Projects, units of work, creative work periods, 
industrial arts, story hour, informal group conferences, and other enterprises take 
the place of the three R’s with its accompaniment of lifeless geography, and dry 
historical facts of the old school. Centers of interest in the more advanced 
standards (in America "grades”) originate in some institution, problem, funda- 
mental movements or trends of contemporary life; while in the lower standards 
the focus is the immediate school scene. 
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To sum up, the criteria of this "Child-Centric Education” by which we shall 
evaluate the village schools mentioned might be given phrased in a few pertinent 
questions, the chief of which are: "Does education produce a constant tendency 
towards growth? Does it draw out the potential capacities of the children? 
Is the curriculum visualized as a continuing stream of child activities, unbroken 
by systematic subjects, and springing from the interests and personally felt needs 
of the child? Is the education dynamic?” 

First of all let us consider some of the boys’ schools described in the book 
entitled fourteen 'Experiments in Rural Edneation, published by the Association 
Press, Calcutta, in 1929. All of them are Middle Schools which use to a greater 
or less degree the "Project Method”. Without exception every one of them em- 
phasizes manual labor as of equal importance with the so-called "literary” education. 
As will be seen presently, most of these schools adhere closely to the Government 
educational requirements, and prepare their pupils for the examinations. However, 
almost without exception, this forms only the "minimum essentials”, as it were, 
and their course is a greatly enriched one. 

Moga, the first of these schools to be discussed, is a pioneer in the application 
of the Project Method, and emphasizes in theory and practice, the underlying 
principles of this tj'-pe of education. Its aim is not the mastery of subject-matttcr, 
but the building of self-reliant, Christian character to result in fuller, richer, 
happier life. Only that subject-matter which meets a felt need is supplied 
as it is needed. They teach responsibility by imposing it — not arbitrarily, but 
as life itself would. The projects are, for the most part, self -initiated, and thus 
involve responsibility which the student is willing to shoulder because the 
problem is his very own. They train the pupils in judgment by giving them 
many opportunities of choice; for example, the disposition of crops to the best 
advantage when two different times will bring approximately the same financial 
returns, but the other subtler advantages will result from one course of action, 
not at first apparent. As far as possible, all teaching is done through pupil 
enterprises, chosen and undertaken by groups of pupils or by an entire class under 
the guidance (but not the dominance) of the teacher. These are situations of real 
life. Pupils plan and carry out their undertaking. As they work they find a 
need for various kinds of information and skill. The ordinary schoolboy has a 
result without the activity of which it is the result; but to a Moga boy, the fact 
is the result of an experience. The same policy obtains throughout all the 
departments of the school. Thus, the Normal students, for example, derive all 
their theory of method from the problems they discover in trying to teach in the 
various village schools which are used for demonstration and practice teaching. 
Without taking the time to repeat the criteria above mentioned, it must surely be 
clear to the reader that Moga really is a "child or pupil-centered school”. Perhaps 
the artistic impulse is not as strongly stimulated as it might be, but this does 
receive some medium of expression in the garden* and craft projects which the 
pupils carry out. Moga has, indeed, made a great contribution to education in 
India. 

In Ushagram (meaning "Dawn Village” signifying "the village of a new 
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day”) we see a "cottage system” with a gtoiip of boys creating a model village 
, and living under the laws of an ordinarj’’ village organization. There are five boys 
to a cottage, with its head boy acting as a sort of “house father.” The head boys 
compose the governing body or "panchayat” of the village along vrith the director.* 
This body meets regularly, is responsible for the morale of the village, makes 
rules to the best interest of the village, legislates and administers justice, suggests 
experiments, reviews industries and vocations, considers new projects, and consults 
with the director, who sits, listens, explains, suggests, learns, and asks advice, 
especially for the purpose of awakening the creative interests of the boys. There 
is a system of taxes to care for the community needs, such as; defraying the 
expenses of coal, oil, street lights, sweeping the streets. All have a share in 
erecting and keeping in repair the cottages. When a boy comes to the necessity 
of choosing his life’s vocation, he does it on the basis of his inherent interests, 
and consultation with his instructor, and then he correlates his choice with 
other village industries. There are individual and group projects In the matter 
of savings accounts, farming, co-operative stores, and the various trades. For 
aesthetic development the boys have their flower gardens in which they take great 
pride and pleasure. 

A preliminary survey of the village of Dhamtari revealed great needs which 
then formed the basis of the aim of the educational experiment carried out there. 
Tliis aim was (a) to attempt to make the school centers of community tiplift; 
(^) to relate the teaching work of the school to the life of the pupils, and (c) 
to open a Normal School to prepare teachers to conduct schools along the above 
lines. The "Project Method” was tried in the first classes of each of the" five 
schools in -the teaching of Hindi-speaking, reading, writing, — and in arithmetic. 
The efficacy of this matter was scientifically tested by the use of experimental 
and control groups. However, the underlying motive, was the teacher’s rather 
than the innovation of the children, and the material on which it was worked out 
was rather artificial, especially when compared to such real life situations as those 
obtaining at Moga and Ushagram. The children probably accepted it whole- 
heartedly, but it lacked genuineness. 

In the St. Barnabas School at Manmad, Maharashtra, we have an outgrowth 
of the work of the village education commission (1519-1920); the visit of the 
Church Missionary Society Delegation to India; the Inter-Mission Conference at 
Moga on Rural Education, and a similar one at Ahmednagar in western India. 
Its curriculum is one worked out in balance and symmetry of varied pre-voca- 
tional activities formed by careful selection. We are told that the function of 
the St. Barnabas school is its selection of boys suitable either for the literary or 
industrial training, both of which are provided. It would seem from what the 
author says, that the staff decide this after careful observation and study of the 
boys’ talents, but no indication is given that the boys themselves have any share 
in the choice. They may, but this is not stated. The non-committal attitude 
and half-hearted faith which the director of this school seems to have in this 
"new education” is further to be gathered from the fact that only the last period 
of the day is set aside for project work. 
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Wliat a contrast to the school just mentioned do we see in the vocational 
training school at Ankcleswar, Gujerat. This is a project designed to train for 
steady self-reliance in place of the "ma-bap” attitude of dependence, and, accord- 
ing to all reports, it accomplishes its purpose in the spirit of the criteria laid 
down in the first part of this paper. It grew out of a felt need for competent 
interested teachers for village schools, and the necessity for them to have a practice 
center in the form of a primary school. The government of the community is 
like that of the village. The boys live in cottages and the heads of these compose 
the "panchayat”, Tlie project idea is introduced into work both inside and 
outside the school. It gives boys by earning the incentive to work and tc 
"learn by doing”. Sometimes the class, sometimes the individuals, and usually 
both undertake some purposeful activity and see it through. This runs through 
their farming, carpentry, gardening, poultry raising, co-operative bank, store, their 
government, committee work, and all the other activities they may engage in. 

In the United Provinces at Ghaziabad an institution with the same purpose 
as that at Ankeleswar (more specifically, "to train leaders — both clerical and lay — 
for the Christian church) , exemplifies very well the new philosophy. In addition 
to the types of education given at Ankeleswar, it gives also theological training. 
The cottage plan of living, governing, working, earning, and self-supporting is 
practised here as in some of the above-described schools. The government 
curriculum forms 'the core of their school activities, but is greatly enriched and 
supplemented. Ever)’' opportunity is sought to relate the work of the class- 
room to the experiences of the farm, the playground, and the shop. In short, 
they all grow out of and help to solve the real, everyday life situations with 
which these children are confronted in an environment that, in its main essentials, 
resembles that from which the children have come, but which, of course, is 
designed to raise that verj'- environment to a higher and a more desirable level by 
means which arc clearlj'^ within the reach of these people. Social service work 
like all the other activities in the school, are actually worked out in projects, 
and not left in the realm of ideals for future fulfilment. This e.xpresses itself 
in Sunday religious meetings, illustrated talks on sarutatlon, agriculture, etc., 
on summer evenings in the surrounding villages 

Praise is due also to the community, middle jnd training school at Chapra in 
Bengal. All the essential principles practised in those of the above schools which 
are pupil-centric, form the foundation of this institution also; but, again they 
have their own way of expressing it in actual enterprises. Mention must be made, 
however, of the unique feature such as inter-cottage matches in foot-ball, hockey, 
and volley ball. Debating societies discuss live, current topics. A continua- 
tion night school gives special attention to tie relationship of school subjects to 
each trade. The top class makes articles to order. The boys sow what ^hey like 
and bank the profits, and the class farm. project is the entire responsibility of the 
class. They are carrying on a stock project with one of the 'borrowed government 
bulls, and are initiating an irrigation project with the help of a motor engine 
pump. The village teachers are trained to meet the problems of poverty, debt, 
disease, religion, the village church, and self-government by such activities as, 
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for example, parricipation in cutting the jungle and oiling the mosquito-breeding 
pools and tanks in co-operation with the local anti-malaria society. They study 
village self-government and the work of union board by keeping in actual touch 
with village life. Tliey assist in running small village Sunday schools in nearby 
villages, and a Sunday evening meeting for village herd-boys. 

The principal aim of all the institutions for girls is to train wives and 
mothers who will bring into the home intelligence, interest, and spiritual purpose 
by living through situations in school similar to those in which the knowledge will 
be practised in later life. 

The Perry Noble Institute for Girls is an example of the cottage system for 
girls. Thete are thirteen family groups each with a 'house-mother' (usually the 
oldest girl in the family) and nine members. The girls helped build the model 
cottages, are responsible, as far as possible, for the whitewashing, laying out of 
the enclosure with little walks, grass plots and flowers, keeping a vegetable garden, 
from which they get fresh vegetables in season. The mother’s responsibility is 
to carry out the programme of each day and maintain good relations among her 
children. She must get her family up, see that they get their daily baths, see 
that the work assigned the group is done, see that the house and compound are 
kept clean, see that the family budget is kept, do the bazaaring, plan and prepare 
the meals, and consult with her girls on all problems of the family. She is 
directly responsible and is a member of the "panchayat”, as in the cases of the 
boys’ schools. All the duties of the entire school are rotated among the family 
groups. 

It is obvious from the above that into the schools considered in this essay the 
spirit and practice of child-centric education has penetrated, and has thus found 
entrance into many out-of-the-way corners of this great land of ours, where 
it is a considerable factor in the dlfBcult problem of rural uplift. 

VI — Certain Broad Principles of Educational Administration 
By K. R. Ramaswami, M.A., D.Litt., M.Ed. 

Inspector of Schools, Mysore 

"Nothing is more dangerous for schools than an all-inclusive system that 
reaches out over broad domain!, having no regard for territorial conditions, 
much less for purely local demands. Freedom in administration is one of the 
most important requisites for the success of the pubUc schools.” 

G. Kersghensteiner 

It is possible to deduce five fundamental principles for any system of educa- 
tional administration: — 

1. The intelligence of the people of a democracy must be sufficient to 
guarantee a wise administration of the Government and of the economic affiairs 
of Society under such laws and rules of conduct as the people, through their 
representatives or by . direct choice, may impose. This intelligence requires a 
culture of a broad type and includes skill and wisdom of a type which 
enables the individuals to live full and worthy lives in the present-day complcs 
societj'. 
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2. Tlie society’s aim and purpose is to ensure, through the agency of the 
public school, in all people the greatest degree of all-round efficiency, of which 
they arc individually and collectively capable. Centuries of experience has shown 
that the school can be made the central point to attain the ends which society 
in common has and for the realisation of which it taxes itself and allows itself 
to be taxed. 

3 . In order that the schools may be efficient, they must be varied in type to 
the end that they may provide for individual differences In capacity and in stages 
of development and also for the varied needs of society in the way of trained 
service. Modern developments in the biological, physiological and psychological 
sciences have thrown a flood of light on educational content, method and practice. 
Individual differences, individual inclinations and social needs can only be realised 
by establishing various types of schools. 

4. The situation demands the most economic treatment of the problem 
of Education, financially, in the matter of time and also in health conditions, 
that is consistent M'ith its most effective administration. This is because 

(a) The financial resources of the nation are limited; 

(^') There is also a time hmit as the span of life of the individual is 
short and the best use has to be made within the limits; 

(c) Vitally important is the conservation of the health of children and 
youth. Freedom from chronic illnesses and contagious maladies, 
is veiy- necessarj'. 

5. In order to Insure the general effectiveness of such a system, society 
must bring in legislation (if necessary) to compel parents to keep their children 
in school long enough to enable them within the range of their capabilities, to 
get at least the minimum knowledge, skill and wisdom necessary to the liighest 
good of the individual and the well-being of the State. This principle includes 
some vital sociological principles and all that appertains to social efficiency as a 
fundamental to the stability, unity and solidarity of the constitution of the 
Country. 

Tlie practical application of these administrative principles is dependent, in 
its turn, on a few other factors which are themselves of great importance. Apart 
from the mere application, the success and progress of these principles, are only 
possible, when the folio-wing factors are viewed in their proper perspective and 
all adjustment Is made to secure unity of purpose, in administration. These 
are: — 

(a) The outlook in life, the temperament and moral standard of the people. 
All schemes, all ideals and all systems are foredoomed to failure so long as they 
are imposed on a people dissociated from the very fabric — instinctive, intellectual 
and moral — with which the life of the people is made. The typical examples of 
such failure is to be seen glaringly in the case of two countries, namely, Africa 
and India. A system of education which is not in tune -with the habits, mental 
outlook, circumstances and moral standard of a people is sure to bring about 
undesirable results apart from non-accomplishment of the aimed ones. 

(^>) Economic system and status: — This is equally important for the 
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administrator as it gives Jiim a general view of tlie situation and as to what 
exactly he has to do. First and foremost it mates him realise the extent of 
funds that the nation as a whole can invest on education. The national ability 
to pay for and the ability to re.ip from education will always have to be 
kept in view before any constructive work or scheme is formulated and got in 
morion. Tlie number and character of its schools, the adequacy of their equip- 
ment, the pupils’ average school life, the status of the teaching profession, tlie 
establishment of an elaborate administrative machinery — ^all these arc dependent 
upon the pecuniary status of the nation. 

(r) Social structure; — Sociology which deals with Society as a whole, 
whether treated in smaller units, such as the family and tribe, or in larger 
units, such as the State and Nation plays a ver)' important part in determining 
the aims of education and in its administr.ation. This science Is still in its infancy 
and its importance is becoming rapidly recognised. Tt deals with groups rather 
than with individuals and with the needs of society and State; and any applica- 
tion of this science to the educational process must of necessity shift its emphasis 
from the individual to the needs of society in the large. But during the process 
itself the individual child becomes a more important and a more absorbing factor 
than ever before. The child is viewed always in the light of that type of 
individual training which will offer the largest democratic opportunity for all 
and best prepared individuals for participation in and service to the Community 
and the State. 

The five principles detailed before do certainly require a sound and adequate 
machinery to carry them out successfully and efficiently. And this depends upon 
the ability and liberality of the nation to supply the resources necessarj' to attain 
the end or ends which it expects from the Spending of its resources. 

Flcnce starts all elaborateness, ail scrutiny, all rules, all enforcements to set 
that the nation’s resources arc wisely spent and happily reaped. 

Thus far I have treated of the general principles whicli should be the 
guiding factors in any scheme of efficient educational administration. It 'S * 
most remarkable thing tiiat the fundamentals arc in no way any innovations of 
the present day. They arc as old as Aristotle. It is only tlie application and 
the extent that have become modified along with the changes in outlook and 
temperament of the people, social and political theories, industrial competition and 
scientific agriculture. 

It is in a full-blown national consciousness alone that the stability, solidarity, 
harmony and progress of any system of education lies. It is this feeling 
of nationality upon which must depend, then for the further and more adequate 
development of educational forces and their common acceptance by the masses. 
It is only by a profound faith of the people in right education to all the children 
and youth of the land, that order and security, peace and prosperity, and unity 
and homogeneity can be obtained for the country. 

The expert element is equally of the greatest importance in administration- 
We do not want men of moods, men of prejudices and men who always give ear 
to secondhand information. The lack of such expert element has been the bane 
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of many a system here as well as abroad. Tliis naturally gives rise to certain 
amount of 

(a) Waste of effort, energy and funds, 

(b) Lack of genuine appreciation of merit and capacity, 

(c) Want of grasp of problems from various standpoints especially 

educational. 

In an age when purposive education begins to banish aimless learning a 
judicious adaptation and application of up-to-date developments in educational 
administration will be of immense benefit. A scientific study of administration 
and of methods of instruction is beginning to make headway in the realm of 
education. Different methods of school surveys, different ways of determining 
' educational achievement, and formulation of standards, and measuring scales can 
all be made to serve a useful purpose, and operate as stimulants. 

VII — The Message of Indian Schools of Tomorrow 
(A« Interpretation of the New Schools of India) 

By D. N. Mukerji, B.Sc., L.T. 

Training College, Allahabad 

Tlie time has probably arrived for writing a new chapter on the history of 
modern education in India. It Is unfortunate that the evolution of special 
schools all over the vast continent has not yet been sufficiently noticed in the 
Government Educational Reports, although the Calcutta University Commission 
of 1917-18 made a beginning in this respect by mentioning two special schools 
which they visited in Bengal. But, since then hardly any Government Report 
has attempted to do even the barest justice to the extra-traditional forms of 
educational institutions which have been and are still growing, both in number 
as well as in importance, almost in every corner of this country. 

The memorable Report of the Fraser Commission published in 1920 appears 
to have been the first systematic attempt to study in a fairly scientific spirit the 
problem of rural education in India, although it was conducted definitely frorn 
the view-point of Christian Missionary bodies. One blessed result of the enquiries 
of this Commission has been the steady publication of educational literature of a 
distinctly historical nature. Village Schools in India, Schools with a Message 
in India, arid Fourteen Experiments in Rural Education, are some of the 
. volumes which illustrate the experiments that are being conducted by various 
Missionary bodies throughout the length and breadth of the country. It would be 
superfluous on my part to express appreciation and gratitude for what Christian 
Missionaries have done for the spread of English education in India. Their Insight 
and practical experience, their sacrifice and devotion, their freedom and resources, 
have all combined to enable them to achieve marvels and maintain success in the 
whole field of Indian education during the last century and a half. It is no 
wonder, therefore, to find them setting definite examples in e.xperimental educa- 
tion and, being businesslike in their procedure, publishing records of their methods 
and achievements which are informative and inspiring at the same time. 
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But one such volume on experimental schools in India, in trying to illustrate 
the superiority of missionary systems over some of the indigenous systems of new 
schools, seems to have done injustice to facts and ^failed to present non-mis- 
sionary institutions in their true perspective. I should have found nothing to 
complain about in Fleming’s Schools with a Message in India, had he left out 
Shanti-Niketan or Gurukula from his sphere of observations. But, as it is, I 
cannot, from the point of view of a student of history, but point out that 
either he has deliberately tried to compare his side of the case at its best with the 
other side at its worst, or failed to study the Indian schools with the eyes of 
a disinterested student of historical evolution. 

I believe that, although the large number of missionary schools all over 
the country have been brought into existence and are being maintained in a state 
of efficiency with the special object of propagating the Christian .Faith among 
their students, they have yet been compelled to find room for the influence of the 
modern world movements in Education, like all other living and breathing educa- 
tional institutions in all parts of the world. And it is this world-wide influence 
of irresistible forces, mostly set free in the educational laboratories of Europe 
and America, that has started affecting the mind of the educationist and the 
administrator alike in almost every progressive country in the world, and has, 
consciously or unconsciously, led to the germination of new types of educa- 
tional institutions in various parts of India too. 

The Shanti-Niketan, It is impossible to find a better and more inspiring 
introduction to a study of the system at work in Tagore’s schools at Bolp'>'‘ 
than the words of the poet himself: 

"From questions that have often been put to me 1 have come to feel th.iv 
the public claims an apology from the»poet for having founded a-school, as 
in my rashness have done. . . . 

“I suppose this poet’s answer would be, that when he brought together a 
few boys, one sunny day In winter, among the warm shadows of the sal trees, 
strong, straight and tall, with branches of dignified moderation, he started to 
write a poem in a medium not of words. ... 

"In these self-conscious days of psycho-analysis clever minds have dis- 
covered the secret spring of poetry in some obscure stratum of repressed 
freedom, in some constant fretfulness of thwarted self-reah'sation. Evidently ui 
this case they were right. The phantom of my long-go boyhood did come to 
haunt the ruined opportunities of its early beginning; it sought to live-in the lives 
of other boys, to build up its missing paradise, as only children can do with ingre- 
dients which may not have any orthodox material, prescribed measure, or standard 
value. ... ' 

"I tried my best to develop in the children of my school the freshness of 
their feeling for Nature, a sensitiveness of soul in their relationship with thdr 
human surroundings, with the help of literature, festive ceremonials and also the 
religious teaching which enjoins us to come to the nearer presence of the world 
through the soul, thus to gain it more than can be measured, — like gaim'ng 
instrument, not merely by having it, but by producing music upon it. I prepared 
for my children a real home-coming into this world 

"Children have their active sub-conscious mind which, like the tree, has the 
power to gather its food from the surrounding atmosphere. For them the 
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atmosphere is a great deal more important than rules and methods, building 
appliances, class teachings and text books. , . 

' Visva-Bbarati Bulletin No. 9 

I could not help quoting Tagore at length, for otherwise it would not 
have been possible for me to show that some of the latest ideas in educational 
philosophy were there in the mind of the poet when he was composing his 
school poem years and years ago. The principle of natural evolution has been 
faithfully adhered to, with the result that, along with the growth of public 
confidence and worldwide recognition, the poem of Shanti-Niketan has been 
steadily evolving into the epic of Visva-Bharati, with its successive cantos, 
the Shanti-Niketan, the Shishu-Bibhaga or Infants’ Section, the Nari-Bhavana 
or Girls’ Department, the Sri-Niketan or the Institute of Rural Reconstruction, 
the Kala-Bhavana or the Arts College. Of these, the Sri-Niketan deserves 
special mention, as it is a living example of the method by which the future life 
of the Indian Village can be made really worth living. The poet has himself said: 

"The object of Sri-Niketan is to bring back life in its conjpleteness into the 
villages, making them self-reliant and self-respectful, acquainted with the cultural 
tradition of their own country, and competent to make an efficient use. of the 
modern resources for the improvement of their physical, intellectual and economic 
condition.” 

Visva-Bharati BuUctin No. 1 1 
Here is a comprehensive scheme of co-educational institutions working 
for the last thirty years based on an unbounded faith in nature’s own process 
of evolution and steadily aiming at, and heading towards, a synthesis which 
may ultimately prove to be a wonderful solution of many of the problems 
of modern India. 

The Gurttkula. It is almost impossible in a brief space to do justice to 
the great idea which the name Gurukula aspires to stand for. Moreover, there 
is the limitation imposed by a foreign language in which the philosophical 
terminology has quite a different basis from what we have in Indian philosophy. 
For example, the word Brahmacharya has been interpreted, in Gurukula 
language, as continence, which, for all practical purposes, may be satisfactory 
but which cannot, by any stretch of imagination, be said to include the concept 
of Brahma appearing in the original Sanskrit word. ' 

It was established "with the avowed aim of reviving the ancient institution of 
Brahmacharya, of rejuvenating and resuscitating ancient Indian Philosophy and 
Literature, of producing preachers of the Vcdic religion and good citizens, possessed 
of a culture compounded of the loftiest elements of the two civilisations which 
have made their home in this ancient land of sages and seers, and of retaining in 
a permanent form, for the use of humanity, the perennial features of the vitalizing 
civilisation of the ancient Aryans by moulding and shaping its institutions to suit 
the altered environments of the times.” 

The Gurukula, through European Eyes 
Here is an institution founded and maintained with the distinct object 
of creating types of Indians on the ancient Aryan model, and it must be judged 
accordingly. During the thirty years of its existence it has developed into a 
comprehensive University scheme and sent out scholars and preachers even outside 
India. 
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Of appreciations and admirations there have been many at the hands of all 
types of European visitors, some of whom have spent months in the busy atmos- 
phere of this unique seat of culture. But the real problem seems to be to find, as 
some people think it is necessary to find, a s)>^stem of compromise between the 
Ancient and the Modern methods, although It is doubtful if such a compromise 
would be sound in principle. It is clearly mentioned in the Prospectus of the 
Gurukula University that 

"Under the present circumstances of our country a seat of learning that 
aspires to become a centre of Aryan (Hindu) culture and to give the first 
place to any methods of juvenile training must perforce forego official recogni- 
tion; for you cannot dovetail into an occidental system which is based upon 
entirely different and in some respects opposite principles and which was the 
product of an evolution which took place amidst different environments and 
surroundings evoked by the genius of a different civilisation.” 

I need not go into these and other questions of controversy on cultural 
and philosophical matters. To a student of Indian education, the system followed 
at the Gurukula University has to be judged by the quality of its products 
and the success which they have achieved in their lives. Thus judged the insti- 
tution has not only not failed in its purpose, but on the other h.ind, has definitely 
succeeded in placing before the world, on a much more effective and comprehensive 
scale than the Jesuit system of education, an ideal and a method which are creating 
a far better type of manhood than would be possible under a less vital and fes 
intensely spiritual system. If, as Dr. Radhakrishnan said at Oxford in 
"Hinduism is a movemenr, not a position; a process, not a result; a growing tradi- 
tion, not fixed revelation . . . and will be found equal to any emergency that the 
future may throw up, whether on the field of thought or of history,” tlien the 
cultural vitality of the teeming millions of India will, in the natural course, con- 
tinue to produce institutions like the Gurukula to fulfil their life’s needs at the 
required moments. 

The Kamakrhhna Mission. That this belief is correct is shown by the educa- 
tional institutions which have been growing within the folds, and under the 
direct influence, of the Ramakrishna Mission. Tliis monastic order, as is well- 
known, stands for Vedanta as the universal faith and has consistently demon- 
strated some aspects of the practical side of their philosophy, particularly in the 
field of social service. But few people have yet tried to understand the fact that 
Swami Vivekananda’s spiritual insight never allowed education to be left out 
from his schemes of service. As early as 1902 Miss Margaret Noble, a schoolmis- 
tress of Wimbledon, London, who joined the Ramakrishna Mission as die Sister 
Nivedita, started a school for girls in Calcutta and has left us considerable 
educational literature written under the influence of Vedanta on the one hsni 
and of the needs of the time on the other. Since then various types of schools 
and Students’ Homes have been growing up under the auspices of the Mission m ■ 
various parts of the country. 

The Sister Nivedita Girls’ School at Calcutta, imparts 
"that kind of education to the Hindu Girls, which would make them loyal to the 
ideals of the race and fill them with a passion for Seva, an education which 
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■would be truly national in type, practical and industrial to a certain extent 
according to necessity, and productive of strong character and self-determina- 
tion on the part of the educated by combining the modern Western methods 
with what are purely Indian. "While leaving undisturbed the place and Influence 
of the woman in Hindu society and keeping intact her tenderness and humility, 
great power of service and silent self-effacement which go to make her the 
centre of the Hindu home, the school has been endeavouring for the last two 
decades to make her more efficient in the household duties and the arts and 
crafts auxiliary' to them.” 

Tills ideal, I am sorry to note, is not generally' kept in view in preparing 
schemes of female education in India. 

But the one institution, which stands out as the largest and one of the 
best-conducted schools managed by' the Mission, is the Ramakrishna Mission 
Students’ Home at Madras. Early in 190J "the harrowing tales of suffering 
of four boys led Swami Ramkrishnananda, the President of the Madras Centre 
of the Mission, to found a Students’ Home in a small rented building.” At the 
end of the y’ear 1927 the Home had grown into a big institution, having not 
only students reading in the different colleges of Madras, but also a residential 
High School and an Industrial School of its own, with a library of 5,000 volumes, 
and a medical ward, standing on over seven acres of land. 

"From the start the aim has been to make the boys self-reliant and helpful 
to one another on the lines prevailing in a typical Hindu home. . . Almost all the 
work is done by' the boys. Cleaning the premises, keeping it neat and tidy, pur- 
chasing the provisions and passing on the required quantity every' day to the 
cooks; buying the milk, curdling and churning it into butter-milk; serving the 
food; cleaning the dining halls and verandahs; nursing the sick; carrying on the 
worship; settling the games and any' disputes that may' arise on the playground 
and elsewhere — all these and many' other affairs connected with the administration 
of the Home are in the hands of the boys. . . As the daily work of the Home is 
carried on by' the boys themselves, by' learning to look after their individual 
needs and the needs of their fellow-students, the boy's learn what books cannot 
teach, the gospel of self-help and self-reliance through service.” 

Prab7tddha Bharata, Ja/imry 1929 

The Ramakrishna Mission Vidyrapith at Deoghar has now existed for eight 
years and already' made a name for itself in the Province of Bihar and Orissa. 
But the most important project in which Swami Nirvedananda, who is really' the 
greatest educational spirit in the Mission at the present time, is engaged Is the 
organisation of a Students’ Home Farm at Gauripur, some eight miles from 
Calcutta, for which 84 bighas of land have been acquired and which is intended 
to be a model Home for Indian y'ouths. 

The Mission claims to solve the educational problem of the country' by’ 
linking up instruction in the various traditional subjects with practice in the 
correct mode of living the daily' lives. 

I have tried to notice some of the more important types of Indian schools 
which have been in existence since the beginning of the century'. There are 
others about which more informed and competent persons than myself will 
certainly' speak when the time arrives. The Satsanga sect, for example, have not 
only' developed the famous Day'al Bagh Institution at Agra but have started Boy's’ 
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Schools at Ranchi and elsewhere. The Shakti-Ashram at Rajpur at the base 
of the Mussoorie hills is an important educational development which is serving 
as an annual supplement to the incomplete education received by the boys and 
girls of the coamtry in the existing schools. The educational activities of the 
Theosophical Society with its devoted band of selfless workers are bearing 
flowers and fruits in the four corners of the country. The Deccan Educa- 
tion Society and the Camp Educational Society in Bombay, the Montessori Societ) 
in the Bhavanagar State, and Mr. Cousins’ Institution at Madras are some of the 
bodies which are running special types of institutions and about which we bear 
and read from time to time. But all these are certainly not among those transient 
phenomena which always spring up in every country during the periods of 
renaissance. For they all seem to possess two important characteristics which make 
for stability and permanence, viz., a vital contact with the actual life of the 
country and a firm conviction in the intensely spiritual character of their purpose. 

The personalities around whom these schools and their like have been growing 
are among the most profound thinkers of the world. Swami Dayananda, Rama 
krishna-Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Sadhu Vaswani, Gokhale, Sri Auro- 
bindo, Mrs. Besant, Mahatma Gandhi are names which compel attention and evoke , 
the most respectful reverence for their teachings, especially when those teachings 
give us examples and set up ideals calculated to lift up our vision towards a syn- 
thesis which Is as old as it is new. The current system of Indian education appeal® 
to have done its work and is already out-of-date. Moreover, its avowed inability 
to provide for all the needs of this inherently spiritual country has always ktpt 
it Incomplete and insufficient for her life’s purposes. Scholars, who have pointed 
out that a great injustice has been done to India, with the danger of a pt®' 
found loss to the whole world, by the creation of a change of outlook in tk® 
English-educated young men of the country from the spiritual to the econoiw®! 


have certainly been right. 

And it is this downward tendency in the Indian mind brought about by ^ 
confusion between ends and means, that nature has not been able to tolerate) 
with the result that India has started to find her own soul. It is but natura 


that all types of faith should get stirred all over the country and affect eduCJ 
tion more directly than any ocher sphere of life. The Christian Missionary 
extremely busy in uplifting the condition of the depressed classes and organising 
education to suit their needs; the modern apostles of the Vedas are trying f® 
reproduce in the youths of Northern India those sturdy types of Vedic humamO 
which, thousands of years ago, distilled in Nature’s own laboratory some of 
the finest and most enduring solutions of problems in metaphysics and philosophy) 
the votaries of Vedanta, fired by the faith of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda, 
sacrificing themselves in inspiring the children of the soil with the ideal of 
realisation through service. It appears that spirituality has descended upon the 
land to dispel the gloom of intellectual confusion and moral poverty, and pom'^ 
out the way to a richer and more comprehensive life in this world and to * 


fuller and truer realisation of the beyond. 

I read somewhere that, in the West, private enterprise Is pointing out the 
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correct way of educational reform and the State is slowly adopting that way. 
If this be the natural order of things, the Indian schools of tomorrow may find 
their message in the institutions which arc establishing their ideals and methods on 
the eternal truths of spirituality and at the same time working out a synthesis 
between the cultural and the material aspects of Indian life today. The present 
renaissance in India has developed a comprehensiveness which is unique in the 
annals of histoty. Hence it is necessary to realise that the current tendencies 
need an interpretation suited to the genius of the countty and calculated to 
transcend the meagreness of ideas propagated among the immature • students 
through cramped literature and vitiated histOty. The truth has already been 
pointed out in words as clear as they are convincing, and applicable to the 
domain of Indian education as appropriately as to that of politics or economics 
or sociology. 

"The Ancient Indian culture attached quite as much value to the soundness, 
growth and strength of the mind, life and body as the old Hellenistic or the 
modern Scientific thought, although for a different end and a greater motive. 
Therefore, to everytliing that serves and belongs to the healthy fulness of these 
things, it gave free play, to the activity of the reason, to science and philosophy, 
to the satisfaction of the xsthetic being and to all the many arts great or small, 
to the health and strength of the body, to the physical and economic well-being, 
ease and opulence of the race. There was never a national ideal of poverty in 
India as some would have us believe, nor was bareness or squalor the essential 
setting of her spirituality. . . . 

“Necessarily the new India will seek the same end in new ways under the 
vivid impulse of fresh and large ideas and by an instrumentality suited to more 
complex conditions. . . . We should not allow our cultural independence to be 
paralysed by the accident that, at the moment Europe came in upon us, we were 
in a state of ebb and weakness, such as comes some day upon all civilisations. . . - 

"India can best develop herself and serve humanity by being herself and 
following the law of her own nature. ... It means simply to keep our centre, 
our essential way of being, our inborn nature, and assimilate to it all we receive 
and evolve out of it all we do and create. Religion has been a central preoccupa- 
tion of the Indian mind; some have told us that too much religion ruined India. 
But this is not true. If the majority of Indians had indeed made the whole of 
their- lives religion in the true sense of the word, we should not be where we are 
now. . . . 

"The right remedy is not to belittle still farther the age-long ideal of 
India, but to return to its old amplitude and give it a still wider scope, to 
make in very truth all the life of the nation a religion in this highest spiritual 
sense. . . .” 

VIII — ^An Experiment in Self-education 
or 

How Bipin Taught Himself 
By A. D. JosHi, B.Sc., L.T., Training College, Allahabad 

Introduction. — Bipin is now about twelve years old. I must make it clear 
at the outset that he had never a tutor, that he has not yet been put to school 
and no attempt has been made to teach him. He has not received any systematic 
course of teaching and he has not been subjected to the tyranny of the school 

60 
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himself with his toys, his picture books, his garden or his dogs or his nurserj' 
rhyme books ss'hich he could not read but could only reproduce the contents of. 

The child early learnt to love order and arrangement. I was very particular 
about having a place for cs'erything and keeping everything in its place. My’ 
servants were well trained and so the child had no difficulty in finding by 
example and observation that order, arrangement, neatness and tidiness were 
desirable qualities. 

It was he w’ho used to set down things to eat at the table in his own childish 
way when I came home for breakfast at '9-30 a.m. Having arranged the 
things he would stand outside on the verandah and expectantly wait for me. 
The moment I appeared he would run up to me with great joy’. And then 
I shared an hour with him — a delightful hour of true and valued companion- 
ship. 

He would recount to me what he had encountered and observed during 
his morning ramble and this always proved a valuable period of real educa- 
tion. Please remember that it was not an hour of serious talk; the childish 
fancies were indulged in and enjoyed, a child is able to talk at great length 
only if we let him feel that we are enjoy’ing his prattle and taking an interest 
in his simple but characteristic observations. These provide opportunities of 
real and valuable education to the child and have great potentialities for a solid 

basis leading to the formation of character. Have we not observed that when 

a child begins to talk to his parents of his doings on his return home from 
his outing, he is reminded of a flaw in his dress or some such thing? This is the 
surest way of putting a stop to his natural growth and leading him .away from 
yoi^ There is no wonder you depend on school-masters to train your children. 
But pray, how many school-masrcrs .irc there who can compensate for the lack 
of interest in the children by their parents at home? So love children, parents, 
it is you .alone avho can train them. 

During 10-30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. he was free to enjoy' himself as best as lie 
may. He would help the servant in settling things; he would w.itch the cook, 
preparing food; occasionally he would pay a visit to the college and roam about 
the class-rooms with some of the big boy's for ss'hom he claimed a friendship; 

pl.iy the fool with his dogs; or play .about in the garden. One of his most absorb- 

ing interests svas talcing water from the bathroom along a long-winding drain 
to the different parts of the garden and succeed in watering the plants. This 
taught him much for I would help him in this work avhenever I was free. He 
was also interested in plucking weeds, removing grass from the pathway' or 
clipping the fence. He would be very happy avhen I returned at 1-30 t’.at- 
for then we would be together for the rest of the day. Bipin w.as dressed at 
•? P.M. and 1 would take him out to .all sorts of places round about and we 
talked of the things wc saw. Three d.ays in the week I would take him out 
for a drive on a conga to places of interest in the city in whidi Lucknose 
abounded — the river, important buildings, a temple, a maqbara, a cemetery, 
a secluded spot, ruins, jungles, awe-inspiring places and what not. Tiic« 
penwls v.-erc his niomcnis of inspiration and education. On Sundays and 
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holidays I took him to the city to the houses of my friends and relatives. These 
days broke for him the monotony of his routine life and he enjoyed them. We 
returned home by lighting time. 

Bipin would have his wash and a change of clothes. Then we loitered 
outside on the lawns — Bipin recited his Ramraksha stotra and other stotras 
and some sblokas. He recited the rhymes learnt from Khiloita, Bacchon Ka Khcl 
and such other books for children. He sang songs he had picked up from the 
gramophone and it was a sight to see how he mimicked the invisible actors in the 
phonograph. \Vc would gaze at the heaven above and he learnt something of the 
stars. It was then that he was introduced to the recitation of “Twinkle, twinkle 
little Stars” and he was taught to do it well. We would then go in, take our 
food and have a chat, and Bipin would then go to bed. 

I have talked of 'education’ above in many places. But I do not teach 
him — teach him books. His education consists of the following: — he has learnt 
to dress decently, to be always neat and tidy, to love order and arrangement, 
to observe how various household works are performed, to behave properly towards 
animals and persons, to care for others, to have no fear (superstition and fear 
of ghosts were not allowed to enter his mind), to be friendly to all — high and low, 
to love nature and what not. All these qualities and many others came to grow 
_yOn him imperceptibly day after day. 

He was given full freedom to grow and develop. I behaved towards him 
like a friend (and not like an assuming father). I shared his enthusiasm and his 
interests and did not for a moment dodge my parental responsibilities. I enjoyed 
the privilege of being a father; I denied myself everything in order to be the 
source of happiness to the child. Our mode of life was a curious admixture 
of the Eastern and the Western. The Hindu element was ever present, and the 
child was afforded an opportunity to celebrate the Hindu Festivals in his best 
style. 

By coming in contact with European boys, the child picked up something 
of their language and their manner of talking. But I always talked to him in the 
mother tongue and attached no importance to the English language. My only 
care was the child’s happiness and good breeding. Imparting education by means 
of books never entered my scheme. 

I may be allowed to make an observation here. I have noticed that all 
fathers of the middle class bestow every care on their child until it is about two 
or three years old, — they will dress it decently, keep it clean and take it about. 
The moment it can move about by itself or another child appears on the scene, 
it is sadly neglected, in most cases. The former bright, attractive and good-look 
ing child becomes indistinguishable in a few months. Think of the great disaster 
this implies, especially as it could be easily avoided by carrying on the training 
for a few 'more years. 

Bipin was thus allowed to grow in freedom, — he was provided with almost 
all things that attracted his attention; no expense was spared, yet he was led 
to see the importance of economising and preventing waste. Every thing was 
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The child soon developed a taste for poems written by well-known poets. 
I cannot explain fully in this paper how the child acquired and developed 
a taste for English' poetry. One night in 1925, w^hen the child was six years old, 
I began to read "The Hermit” by Parnell to a friend of mine. Tlie child, who had 
gone to bed, got up and sat by my side and listened with rapt attention until 
the long tale was finished. I wonder really if these suggestions struck him, “Tliat 
Vice should triumph, Virtue Vice obey”; and "That generous' actions meet a 
base reward.” 

This clearly shows that his ear had been trained for poetry. 

Early in 1927, when the child was eight, I was reciting "The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” by Tennyson, one morning. The child seemed to enjoy it. . He 
gave me a pleasant surprise, when, on my return from the College in the 
evening, he recited the whole poem to me in the correct, manner. 

Between 1926-1929 the child had been introduced to Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Shakespeare, Stevenson, Scott, Pope, Shelley and a host of others. 
Longfellow and Wordsworth were his favourites. 

I believe I would not be digressing if I mention here that it is because the 
child Is allowed to handle all sorts of things that he can today do a lot of things 
and succeeds in doing most of the things such as manipulating a magic lantern, 
operating the cinema machine, rectifying a fault in the electric line whenever 
anything goes wrong, etc. What is the secret? He is not taught; he is provided 
with all facilities to observe, to do and to learn. It is impossible to describe 
in detail in this short paper how he has acquired all these tilings but I can give the 
key in one word "freedom”. 

The child still retains his interest in learning poems, but now he prefers 
those of a higher order and wants to take big' flights. He wants to scour the 
peaks. At present he is engaged in an intensive study of Henry V. He wants 
practically no help from me. He appeals to me to read out the poem to him 
whenever he is confronted with any difficulty. He is delighted and seems to 
comprehend the beauty of the poem when it is read out to him — preferably twice — - 
to impart to him the simple joy and the beauty of the poem. His dictionary 
and reference books do the rest for him. 

I must finish here. A Psychologist may feel interested in the experiment 
I am undertaking and I shall be glad to communicate with him on any matter 
pertaining to this experiment. • 


III— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
I — Japan 

The Japanese Government, alive to the necessity of capable teachers, has 
spared no efforts in the completion of organs for their training. The Hokkaido 
and the prefectures are called upon to establish and maintain at least one normal 
school each for the training of elementary school teachers. TJiey are furtbtt 
required to establish institutions for the training of technical continuation 
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school teachers when circumstances make it ncccssarj’’, a responsibility which is 
imposed on the cities too. The Government itself undertakes the training of 
teachers of normal schools, middle schools, sitls’ high schools and technical 
schools by establishing and maintaining higher .normal schools, higher normal 
schools for women, special institutes for the training of teachers, etc., and tlie 
students of these schools are given scholarships, covering part of their expenses, 
either by the Government or by the local public bodies. Moreover, such of 
» the students of universities, special schools and the like as intend to become 
teachers receive aid out of public funds or may be exempted from the payment 
of fees. Persons with adequate careers are chosen for studying abroad in order 
that they may be better qualified to teach higher arts and sciences. The number 
of schools for training teachers exceeds 173 with enrolment of more than 56,000. 

The principal organs for training elementary school teachers are the normal 
schools established by Hokkaido and the prefectures, while the Training Course 
of B grade of the Tokyo Academy of Music trains music teachers for elementary 
schools. A normal school consists of the regular and the post-graduate courses. 
The regular course is divided into the first and second sections. The former 
extends over five years and the entrance requirement is the completion of a higher 
elementary school of two years’ course or its equivalent in scholastic attainments 
and age. The course of the second section is of one year for men and one or two 
years for women, and those who have completed the middle school or the girls’ 
high school or those who have the same scholastic attainments and are of the 
corresponding age are admitted. The post-graduate course extends over one year 
and those who have completed the regular course or are in possession of the 
same or higher scholastic attainments are admitted. A normal school is further 
authorized to undertake to improve or supplement the knowledge of elementary 
school teachers or train teachers of ordinary elementar)’- schools, teachers of 
sewing in elementary schools and mistresses of kindergartens. 

As organs for training the teachers of secondary education there are the 
higher normal schools, higher normal schools for women, special institutes for 
training teachers, the Training Course of Drawing of the Tokyo Fine Art 
School, and the Training Course of B grade of the Tokyo Academy of Music. 
Their systems differ more or less with schools or the main subjects taught, but 
their entrance requirements are, generally speaking, the completion of the 
normal school, the middle school, the girls’ high school or the possession of the 
same or higher scholastic attainments/ and their courses extend over four, 
three or two years. .The higher normal schools are provided with a post-graduate 
and special investigation courses, while the higher normal schools for women 
w'ith a post-graduate course, for the purpose of furnishing further instruction. 
Moreover, the higher normal schools for men and for women may, when it is 
deemed necessary, equip themselves with special courses and elective courses for 
the benefit of those w'ho wish to study only part of the regular curricula. In 
addition to the foregoing, teachers’ certificates are issued without examination 
to graduates of high grade schools both in Japan and in other countries in order 
to meet the deficiency in the supply of secondary school teachers. The main 
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conditions me that the schools in qt,istion arc cqtial to or higher than the higher 
normal school in the case of men and to the higher normal school for women in 
the case of women, in entrance requirements and in curricula. 

For the purpose of training -teachers of practical subjects in technical schools, 
institutes for training technical school teachers arc attached to the Government 
universities and special schools. They are all of three years’ course and those who 
have completed the normal school, the middle school or are in possession of the 
same or higher scholastic attainments, those who have completed technical schools 
of five or more yc.trs’ course whose entrance requirement is the completion of the 
ordinary elementary school, or ocher technical schools of the equal standard, 
arc eligible as sttidcnts. As further means of providing technical school teachers, 
scholarships are offered to students of universities and special schools who wish 
to become tc.ichcrs of technical schools on tlteir graduation, while technical 
school teachers’ certificates are issued without examination to graduates of certain 
specified schools. ^ 

For training technical continuation school teachers there arc institutes for 
training technical continuation school teachers which Hokkaido, the prefectures 
and the cities alone .arc authorized to est.iblish. They are of one or two years 
course, and those who have completed technical schools of five or more years’ 
course whose entrance requirement is the completion of the ordinary' elementary' 
school, those who have completed technical schools of the same standard, those who 
have completed normal schools, middle schools or girls’ high schools, and those 
who arc in possession of equal scholastic attainments arc eligible as students. This 
educational sy'stcm was created to meet the urgent need for capable teachers caused 
by the general diffusion of technical continuation education in recent years, and 
though it has been in operation only nine years, there arc few prefectures now 
which are not provided with institutes for training technical continuation school 
teachers. 

No particular schools arc instituted for the training of high grade teachers. 
Various scholarships, however, have been given to students studying in the 
faculties of post-graduate course of universities or the post-graduate course of 
higher normal schools desiring to become teachers of schools under the direct 
control of the Department of Education. These scholarships arc in abeyance at 
present, the object for avhich they were founded having been attained; yet 
scholarships arc still given to students of the post-graduate course of higher normal 
schools after special inquiry. Further, persons of adequate careers and experience 
are sent to foreign countries for the further prosecution of studies, their expenses 
being met by the Government. As further means of supplying teachers of high 
grade schools a higher teacher’s licence is granted to persons holding doctor’s 
degrees and others who have graduated at universities or other specified schools. 

Besides those already stated, teachers for the blind and the deaf arc trained 
in the training courses instituted in the Toky'o School for the Blind and the 
Tokyo School for the Deaf and Dumb. Tlie mistresses of kindergartens arc 
trained, as has already been stated, in the training courses provided in normal 
schools. There are also special courses for the same purpose in the higher norm-il 
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schools for women of Tokyo and of Nara. In these special courses, which admit 
women of fair attainments, are taught matters necessary in the work of kinder- 
gartens. Teachers of reformatories and schools of correction are trained in insti- 
tutions maintained by their supervising Departments. 

{Department of Education) 

II — Hongkong 

i 

The Vernacular Middle School has a Normal department for the training 
of Vernacular Teachers. There is also a Normal School’ for the training of 
Vernacular "Women Teachers and a Normal School on the mainland which aims 
at providing Vernacular teachers for rural schools. 

{Department of Education) 

III — Siam 

It is the aim of education authorities to engage only qualified teachers 
whenever possible. Hence three training colleges for men and women teachers 
are established in Bangkok. Since Siam is mainly an agricultural country, voca- 
tional agricultural training is of first importance. In order to provide this train- 
ing the Ministry of Public Instruction runs a Central Agricultural Teachers’ 
Training College at Tab Kwang in the province of Sarapuri from which men on 
completing their course, return to their circles to become teachers in the circle 
schools for the 'Training of Teachers in Agriculture; these circle schools supply 
teachers in Agriculture to the other schools within the Circle. A Central Arts 
ard Crafts School in Bangkok gives training for teachers in drawing, basket- 
work, printing, carpentering, cabinet-making, goldsmith’s and silversmith’s works 
and wood carving. 

{Department of Education) 

IV — Ceylon 

The rapid growth of classes for teachers and student teacJiers deserves special 
mention and may be due to the stimulus created by the scheme of studies. The 
classes for student teachers were the direct outcome of a change of policy which 
allowed schools to retain their more promising students for a further course of 
study after the stage of school-leaving certificate. This course of studies is so 
designed that pupils who take advantage of it can sit for the Preliminary 
Examination for Teachers’ Certificate and later, proceed to sit for the Teachers’ 
Certificate Examination. Arrangements have also been made to secure tliat students 
attending these classes receive a certain amount of practice in teaching in the 
schools in which they arc stud3nng. Allied to the growth of teachers’ classes has 
been the. remarkable demand from Vernacular schools for a course in English. 
This demand has been a natural result of the new code rule which allows English 
to be taken in the Teachers’ Certificate Examination and also allows Vernacular 
schools to take English as an optional subject. 

The problem of an adequate supply of teachers is one that must for some 
time to come lay heavy burden on the resource and finances of the Department, 
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and the main line of development has necessarily been the increasing of the supply 
and the raising of the standard of qualification of the teachers. Tlic position with 
regard to the English schools is not unsatisfactory', and a sufficient supply of 
teachers where academic qualifications arc recognized by the Department is 
forthcoming. It has been possible to reduce largely the number of new appoint- 
ments of unccrtificatcd teachers. If, however, pupils are to receive the fullest 
benefit from the hours they spend in the -schools and if education is to cease to be 
looked upon as an unskilled profession, the proportion of trained teachers employed 
in the schools will liavc to be considerably raised. In the English schools the 
proportion of certificated teachers is rapidly increasing as teachers in service arc 
qualifying themselves, and new recruits generally hold sufficiently high academic 
qualifications. Indian graduates, both men and women, continue to arrive in 
large numbers. But in Vernacular schools bulk of pupils, schools, and teachers 
arc concerned however not with English, but witb Vernacular education, and in 
, the ranks of Vernacular teachers things are less satisfactory and the percentage 
of certificated teachers is not high. In these schools, the unccrtificatcd teachers 
will continue to be an acute problem, if not a veritable menace, until a large 
output of certificated teachers is made possible. The dearth of teachers, especially 
women, even unccrtificatcd, is seriously inconveniencing the schools in every dis- 
trict. This problem of teacher supply has been attacked in various ways. To 
begin with, it w.ts found that the old pupil teacher system filled the school with 
teachers who at first were neither qualified nor experienced enough to give the 
children value for their money in actual teaching service whilst notwithstanding 
regubtions to the contrary, in practice it denied to these immature students the 
very opportunity they needed of studying for their professional examinations. The 
system was therefore discontinued and in place of the old long drawn out three 
Pupil Teachers’ Examinations and the Second Class Certificate Examination were 
substituted the Preliminary Examination for the Vernacular Teachers’ Certificate 
and the Vernacular Te.achcrs’ Certificate Examination. Syllabuses were constructed 
for tlicsc examinations on the lines of the new scheme of studies and classes 
have been approved in both Government and assisted schools where premises and 
staffing arc suitable, in svhich these student teachers may prepare themselves for 
third examinations. They' are allowed to teach for a maximum of one hour a day 
.and thus have opportunity to prepare themselves to be of some service as pro- 
visionally certificated teachers avhilst preparing themselves for the certificate 
examination. Tlic task of increasing the supply of trained teacher was less 
easily commenced in assisted schools. Adequate training entails a two years’ 
course in a residential institution and Managers of training schools .arc not able 


to expand buildings and increase training facilities at will. Their contribution 
to the solution of the problem however has been great and in practically all 
training schools, steps have been taken to increase or improve accommodation. 

Tlic staffing of the training .schools has gis-cn rise to some anxiety. V?ith 
a View to building up and maintaining a sound school tradition and an cUccth'c 


etj n/ corpj, the schools have relied almost exclusively upon their own students 
for thdr sta.'Ts. This would be satisfactory if it were not for the fact that the 
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student often proceeds from his training course to the staff of the practising 
school and thence direct to that of his training school. With a restricted supply 
of boohs methods of teaching, and of school management thus tend to become 
stagnated and lifeless. No teacher should her allowed to participate in the im- 
portant and responsible work of training until he has had considerable and varied 
teaching experience. In a few schools libraries are being built up and the 
teachers are trained to become — ^what every effective teacher must be — diligent 
students. Where libraries do not exist, little beyond work for the examination 
is done. Notable activities connected with the training of teachers are the 
vert’ popular English classes for teachers in vernacular schools, and classes in 
Physical Training, Art, Mathematics, Sanitation and Rural Science. 

As usu.al there has been very close co-operation with the Agricultural 
Department which annual!}’ trains selected Vernacular teachers in practical, 
agriculture. So that, at the end of this course, they may be appointed to schools 
which have school gardens. An officer of the Agricultural Department is seconded 
for service to Education Department and his efforts are directed towards instruct- 
ing the teachers in the best methods of putting into operation the scheme for 
rural science which has recently been embodied in the scheme of studies. 

(Dsrpariynerf of Educafion) 

V — Syria 

Most of the Catholic teachers are foreigners, well trained for their work 
in Fiance. Many of the teachers of Protestant and private girls’ schools have 
been trained in the British Syrian Training College at Beirut. This is a large 
missionarj' school. The Governments of the Alaouite and Republique Libanaise 
started training scHcsdIs, but gave them up for lack of funds. Goverrunent 
teachers lack training. Men teachers in the Protestant and private schools and in 
some of the I.fuslim schools have been given a general training at the American 
Universitj’ of Beirut. 

{Fraidetst, Arocrtcart TJvh’eruty) 

VI — ^Palestine 

The training class is an integral part, and at present the highest section, of 
the Government Arab College. In it Arabic and English literature are continued 
beyond the matriculation level.. and other general subjects are studied only in 
co.nnection with the ciementary school syllabus. The course of pedagogy is 
practical rather than theoretical. Some attention is raid to psychology but a 
greater part of the lesson time is gis'en to practical training in methods of teaching 
and in class managcme.nt. The sub;ects of study arc: -\rabic, English. Psj’cho- 
logy, hfo-del I.cssons, School hfanagement, ?»fethod of Teaching or Educational 
psydsolcgy. Arabic Syllabus, English Syllabus, Mathematics Ss-Ilabus, Science 
Syllabus, History Syllabus, Geography' Syllabus, Htsrory of Ed’ucation or Systems 
of Editcatton. 

Four Teachers’ Training Schools are maintained: Two for Mlentchi or Orthodox 
icjck.'T'' and two for rise General Schools, one lor men and for wcnwn in each 
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group. These schools are modelled after the German Seminaries (prior to recent 
reforms) in which a secondary school course is combined with pedagogic training 
in the last year or two. Tliree of the schools have a five-year course and one of 
them at present has a four-year course which will be increased to the standard 
five-year program. Pupils are admitted with an Elementary School training. 
The four lower years duplicate in great measure the work being done in the 
higher forms of the Gymnasia. For several years a discussion has been going on 
concerning the re-organisation of these schools in the direction of converting 
them into professional schools with a two-or-three year course beyond the Secondary 
School grade. Pending a decision from the educational view-point the first two 
years have recently been eliminated for reasons of economy. 

, (Got'/, and Tdoirht Departments of Education) 

VII— Egypt 

We have elementary training colleges for the training of men and women 
teachers to be appointed in elementary schoolr. There is a Higher Training 
College for teachers to be appointed in Primary Schools and then promoted to 
Secondary Schools. This School has of late been divided into two separate 
sections, literary and scientific. With the establishment of the Egyptian University, 
however, it has been found advisable to give graduates in Arts and Science a 
two years’ course in Education after which they qualify to be teachers m 
Secondary Schools. The Higher Training College is thus being gradually abolished, 
much to the dissatisfaction of old teachers. 

(M. 

VIII — ^Union of South Africa 

Though the system is different in the different Provinces in general we m^y 
say that the entrance requirement to the Normal Colleges is Matriculation or lU 
equivalent. A two years’ course is given for Primary teachers, a three years 
course is given for teachers who wish to specialise in Kindergarten or Phys’t 
Culture or in Higher Primary work. The twining for Secondary School teachers 
required is B.A. plus one or two years’ post-graduate training. 

(J^epartment of Education) 

IX — Cape of Good Hope 

For some years past the supply of European teachers in the Cape Province 
has exceeded the demand. Consequently, new entrants to the teaching pe®' 
fession have often succeeded in obtaining permanent appointmnt only after a 
long period of waiting and repeated application. This circumstance, has rnadi- 
it possible for the Department steadily to raise its requirements. The Capt 
Province does not now need to train nearly so many teachers as before, 
or twelve years ago an annual output of eight or nine hundred newly-qoalm^ 
teachers could be absorbed without much difficulty. It had then to tram 
teachers to fill the vacancies arising not only through ordinary "wastage 
(marriage, retirement, death, etc.), but through the migration of large number* 
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of teachers to the northern provinces. In addition, It had to provide qualified 
teachers to . replace the large number of unqualified teachers then in the Cape 
service, and to provide for growth in the educational system. But now the 
northern provinces are largely supplying their own needs in regard to teachers; 
the uncertificated teacher has practically disappeared from Cape service; and 
the teaching staff of €he- Department is not growing in number. The only purpose 
for which at present it is reqvkited to train teachers, is to repair normal wastage 
in the ranks of Cape teachers; and an annual output of some six hundred newly- 
trained teachers should suffice to meet the needs in this respect. 

Important changes in the system of training European teachers have been 
made. The intending primary teacher now requires to pass the Senior Certificate 
or Matriculation examination before he is admitted to training. He then follows 
a two-year course of training, the successful completion of which is marked by 
the award of the Primary Teachers’ Certificate. He may then go out at once 
to teach, or he may proceed to a third-year course of training for the Primary 
. Teachers’ Higher Certificate. This third-year course is intended for specialisation 
in one of the subjects for which experience has shown that special preparation is 
desirable. For men there is a manual-training course, and a physical-culture 
course; for women there is a choice between infant-school work, pltysical culture, 
domestic science, etc. Students taking physical culture and domestic science 
m.iy proceed to a fourth year of training, so as to obtain the full qualification 
for a specialist teacher of either the one or the other subject. 

The universities and university colleges also train teachers. A good deal of 
variety prevails in the arrangement of courses; the Primary Teachers’ Higher 
Diploma of Cape Town or Stellenbosch, for example, is a three-year integrated 
course of a general type- There are also a four-year post-matriculation course, 
leading to both a degree and a teachers’ diploma, and a one-year and a two-year 
post-graduate course of training. The university institutions also offer a number 
of courses of a more or less special type; and the technical colleges arc co- 
operating in the work of training specialist teachers. 

The Cape Province does not suffer from any lack of agencies for training 
teachers. The educational law prescribes a scientific basis of classifjdng teachers’ 
qualifications, and there is little difficulty in assessing the status of the various 
teachers’ certlfic,ates obtainable in the Province, and in assigning them to their 
proper categories. What is still lacking, however, is a course of training for 
teachers of backward children and this ni.attcr requires immediate attention. 

It has for some time past been the aim of the Education Department to 
concentrate the training of Coloured student-teachers in fully-equipped training 
institutions which arc four in number. 

The course of training taken by the great majority of Native student teachers 
is that leading to the Native Primaty Lower certificate. Since 1923, only from 
10 to 20 tc.ichcrs have qualified annually for the Native Primary Higher certi- 
ficate, and fewer still take the Native Infant School Teachers’ or Housecraft 
Teachers' course for women. 


{Deparimetit of Edticalion) 
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TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS SECTION 

December 29, 1930. 1-30 p.m. (Kashi Naresh Hall) 

Chairmau: Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus., International 
Kepresejitative of the Indian omen’s Association , Madras 

Secretary: D. P. Khattry, B.A., L.T., Headmaster, Pt. Prithi 
Nath High School, Cawnpore 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

The Secretary introduced Mrs. Cousins as a lady educationist of international 
reputation who had done a good deal for the education of Indian women. 
Mrs. Cousins in opening the proceedings of the section said: — 

“I am very glad to have something to do with meetings connected with 
teachers’ associations because it is only by teachers that we can get power which 
brings people what they want. Teachers in India, both men and women, have 
neither got the honour nor the social position that they ought to have, as in 
America for instance, where the professor or the teacher is considered as high 
as a Minister of State or even the President. Mr. Woodrow Wilson was formerly 
a teacher before he became the President. It is not only the conditions of pay 
and service and the relations with management that are important but the social 
position is even more important. Teachers are persons who direct both men 
and women and ought to be the people who are the leaders of society.” 

Before the actual work of the Section began Pt. Nilkanth Das, M.A., of 
Sakshi Gopal, Orissa, was requested to read his paper on "The Ideal and Outlook 
in Education (in India and the East).” It was meant to be a public address but 
owing to the lecturer being pressed for time he was allowed to read it earlier 
in the day. Printed copies of the paper were available and the Chairman thanked 
the lecturer for the trouble he had taken. 

The Secretary defined the objects and 'the methods of the Section and 
proposed a Standing Committee to work during the years 1P31 and 1932. His 
definition and proposal were accepted by the house in the form of a resolution. 
Four more resolutions were passed referring to Security of Tenure and Relation 
of Governing Bodies to the teachers employed by them. Prof. Sabhesan of 
Madras, Prof. Daruwalla of Ludhiana and Mr. B. N. Chakravarti of Calcutta 
took part in the discussions. The resolutions were followed by four papers which 
were read and discussed. 

The Secretary informed the house that the questionnaire issued by him 
had elicited response from India and other countries in the East and promised 
to publish in the report the Questionnaire and a synopsis of the information 
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received by him. Before dispersing, the Section adopted a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman who had proved of sucli great help in its deliberations. 


II— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 

I — Teachers’ Associations In India: Their Past, Present and Future 

By B. L. Vajpayee Bhimpure, M.A., LL.B., F.E.S. 

Orgamshig Secretary , The All G-walror State Teachers’ Associatiort, Las'hkar 

Teachers’ Associations as such did not exist in Indja in ancient times. The 
reasons are not far to seek. According to some, their absence was due to want of 
the means of communication and transportation in India. I am, however, of 
opinion that there is a basic difference between the Rishi teachers of ancient India 
and the certificated, degree-holding teachers of modern India as regards the very 
principles of the teaching profession itself. 

In those days education was not the function of the Government here, 
nor was the motive of the then education exclusively mundane. 

The teachers not being paid servants of anybody and no system of tution fees 
being current, were held in the highest conceivable esteem and were at times 
considered superhuman. Even love of distinction did not tinge their superb 
self-sacrifice and their total indifference to things of this world. 

The teachers taught their students in their own Ashramas v'hich were 
haunts of Nature. The pupils left their parents, came, when of tender years, 
to their teachers and stayed with them so long as they had not completed 
their education. One teacher sufficed for many subjects and for many students. 
No attractions, no diversions, no temptations not even the pure filial love did 
disturb the students in those days. The students served their teachers and the 
teachers educated their pupils in the midst of Nature and the two together, 
thousands on one side and one on the other, formed one family. 

But this should not, however, lead us to conclude that there was no asso- 
ciation at all among the teachers. The ancient system of examinations Was 
quite different from the modern one. The old e.xaminees had to keep their 
knowledge and information always fresh because the Argumentation system of 
those days did require that whenever and wherever a conference was held, first 
the students and then the teachers had to take part in the systematic debate. 
On such occasions teachers with their disciples left their Ashramas and met at 
one place and debates and discussions lasted for days together. Such oppor- 
tunities were frequently provided in those days by invitations from kings on the 
occasion of certain religious and social ceremonies and sometimes simply for the 
sake of finding the truth in a special subject. 

Thus it is clear that questions of status, security of tenure and other 
things, that have now been justifiablj’’ included in the questionnaire issued under 
this section, did not then arise and therefore teachers did not even dream of the 
advisability and necessity of forming such associations. 
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During the Middle Ages and I think even up to the end of the last century, 
the teacher’s profession -was held in high regard and teachers tvere held in high 
respect. The students looked up to their teachers as Gurus and the old type 
relation of the teacher and the taught did exist to a very great extent. Prices 
too -were not prohibitively high and teachers had not learnt to imitate the rich 
men of the world. They did believe^ that their profession was a unique and a 
distinct one and that the popular attitude towards the teachers was full of 
respect, and never that of equality'. Though the remuneration in those days was 
poor, yet as the students and their guardians used to show their respects and 
gratitude to the teachers sometimes even in terms of money and partly because the 
wants of the teachers were very few, the teaching profession was- an admixture of 
both the ancient and the modern systerhs of education. Hence in spite of the 
presence of the means of communication and transportation, associations of the 
teachers as- such were not to be met with in this period. The Argumentation 
system did yet obtain though in a weakened form. 

The twentieth century brought in a number of nev/ things in its train and 
the Teachers’ Association was one among the many. Industrial revolution and 
keen struggle for existence here in India as elsewhere on one side and the altogether 
changed system of education on other side, revived in India the guild system of the 
western countries. In order to enable a teacher to live up to a decent standard 
of living and meet the ever-increasing cost of modern education in the case of his 
wards, teachers’ associations were felt to be quite necessary and so we have them 
here and there in so many different Provinces and some Indian States in India — 
all going to be or already connected one with the other through the All India 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations. Tin's is a a’erj' good idea indeed. 

I take this opportunity of expressing the heart-felt gratitude of all the 
te.ichcrs of the Gwalior State to Rao Sahib L. B. Mulye, B.A., Member for 
Education and Municipalities, in founding, maintaining and developing the All- 
Gwalior State Teachers’ Association. The Education Department of the State 
deserves all congratulations and most of us from among the professors and 
teachers of the State are here the deputed agents by Government. 

The present Is the era of Federations. Wc have the Federation of the 48 
States in the United States of America, of the Dominions in the English Empire 
and the Nations in the League of Nations. Tliereforc the All India Federation 
of Teachers’ Associations is simply following the order of the day. 

Keeping before us the bright and glorious past of the Indian teachers of 
ancient times we must so mould our present sy'stcm of education that once again 
in the near future India becomes the tc.tchcr of the vdiole world nor only in 
Philosophy but also in so many other useful subjects of the day. This the 
tc.ichcrs c.nn never- achieve individually. Only associ.ations can do so and hence 
Tc.achers’ Associations are now-a-days more necessarj' than ever. 

The future is certainl)' bright as is quite evident from so many educa- 
tional activities in the whole of the world, in India and in some of the Indian 
States as well. All these must sooner or later fructify into something very useful 
and real. 
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To give an idea of what our own State has done in this direction I shall 
invite your attention to our First Report of the first year of the All Gwalior 
State Teachers’ Association and of the First Conference held in 1929 and more 
particularly to the speech (delivered oh the occasion of the Madhava Jayanti, 
1929) of the Founder Patron of our Association Rao 'Sahib Mulyc Sahib, the 
then Member for Education and Municipalities. 

Co-ordination of all the educational activities throughout India, from the 
most elementary to the highest, is essential for the purpose of elucidating by 
free discussion and then of standardising the different stages of all sorts of 
education, so that we might reform and effect economies in {a) time unnecessarily 
wasted at present in some stages in knowing certain subjects for which one has 
no aptitude and use, {b) cvcr-incrc4sing’ costs of education, (c) the system of 
examinations, (^d) the combination of groups of subjects, and last but not the 
least (e) the method and object of teaching itself, so that both the teachers and 
the taught, and thus the whole of India, might live on a higher plane of thought 
and be able to give the best to the world. 

For the sake of brevity and clarity I will now mention some of the important 
points, that I think have to be borne in mind, in connection with the future: 

1. The aim of all associations should be to expunge all the defects from 
our modern system of education so that better citizens be produced in whom, 
above all the best things of the world, the principle and practice of “Plain 
living and high thinking” are most certainly inculcated. 

2. The Teachers’ Associations should not care exclusively for the members 
of their own profession. They should take care of the guardians, parents and 
their wards as well. 

3. It is not advisable to run associations purely on the lines of the modern 
Trade Unions. We have, no doubt, to borrow only the useful fro.m them for 
our success. 

4. Besides agitating for the raising of the status and the qualifications of 
the teachers our associations have got to concentrate on a complete overhauling 
of the system and object of the present-day education. 

5. The question of the medium of instruction in different stages and for 
different subjects has to be threshed out soon. 

6. The unhappy system of examinations. 

7. The prohibitively high cost of higher and even secondary education. 

8. Wastage of energy in learning so many subjects and for so many years 
and then producing an ant-hill population not able to maintain itself easily. 

9. The increasing unemployment among the educated many. 

10. Man is but a spark, from ' the Divine Whole and we have, therefore, 
to look to man as such and suggest ways and means for his welfare, in all 
departments of life here and in the next world as well. 

Thus, if we realise, as I think we do and should, our responsibility that wc, 
the teachers, are the basis for- all progress, social and economic, moral and 
spiritual, and that therefore we must widen our outlook and work on broader 
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lines, I am sure that India’s future will become as bright, glorious, prosperous ana 
even ideal'* as it is bound to be. 

II — TKc Value of the Teachers’ Work 
By P. C. Gupta, M.A.-, L.T. 

Government High School, Basti 

Some people have thought that vast changes demand something more definite 
to justify them than a vast difficulty and theorists have even ventured to imagine 
that a clear perception of elementary principles tested by practical experience 
should precede action oti a large scale. There have existed men bold enough 
to hint in private that tvork involving the most varied and skilful application 
of mind and machinery is no fit subject for amateur authority. It has even 
been asserted that in very complicated working conditions, if the skilled workman 
does not know how to do the work, at least none else does. 

School buildings are being put up everywhere and if school buildings arc 
schools, the aim of education is accomplished. There is much inspecting going 
on everj’where and if Inspectors arc schools, the object is achieved. Droves of 
children are being driven in and out everywhere and if droves of children are 
schools, educational ideals should be realised. There is much boasting of money 
spent in schools, as if the more spent the better the deed, with somewhat the 
complacence of the millionaire, who glorifies, his potatoes because they cost a 
guinea a piece. 

■' '"But’even then there is a general agreement in crying out for different novelties 
to be t.iught, without casting a thought on the question whether any real teaching 
is as yet possible; or even whether power of teaching anything properly is in 
existence. There is a great ciy- for new subjects; but no voice raised by the 
teacher. There is much rushing to and fro, much confident action, much dead 
pressure, authority busy at work, and that general infallibilitj^ of dictation, 
which betokens a great outbreak, with all its wants and all the inexperience of 
experimenting. And yet it may seem curious that whilst this eruption has burst 
into the realm of school, overrun sc hool-husband ry and swarmed like locusts over 
the land, one voice has not been heard, and in one quarter a' great silence has 
reigned. Schools have been invaded; schools have been op erated on; but schools 
have been dumb. The skilled workman who has spent his life in trying to 
teach, finds nothing to invite speech. His lips are scaled. 

The -most important elementary truths have not been brought forward at 
all. No one has .asked the simple question what it costs to teach anything 
properly to each boy in a class. No one has examined whether it is possible 
under existing conditions to teach each boy. And of course the further questions: 
What is the percentage of untaught? What becomes of the untaught and what 
becomes of the teachers who have not enough time for qu alita tive teaching and 
never learn how to teach in consequence? The air is full of questions of principles 
but not one of which has been settled. 

Examinations and inspections suggest a dark continent to the explorer’s 
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foot. But one thing is certain. Examinations and inspections proceed on the 
hypothesis that the work is known, and the process of working perfect. Tlic 
examiner from the height of superior Itnowledge, only has to sec "n^iether the 
schools follow out successfully a known and perfect method. A Government 
Examination and Inspection with its overwhelming power both of the purse 
and of authority, runs all the work of all the schools before long into one mould; 
-since anything original is outside the Inspector’s range, any new method is absent 
from his plan and any discovery wasted time in his coilrt. Government Examina- 
tion and Inspection if they certify merit imply a position' of perfection reached, 
and the clear superiority of the perfect judge nver all he passes, judgment on. 
But this implies death to all originality, in .the teacher .3nd_,all^ progress of an 
original kind. ' " 

■ Is special teaching or general culture best? Breadwinning work or mental 
g)minastics and brain exercise? "Wliat necessities govern mankind in this field of 
labour? "What natural laws are there which cahnot be evaded or broken however 
much men try? Natural laws of the time that the individual can spare for self- 
preparation before he is forced to w'ork for food; natural laws of the strength of 
body and strength of mind that the individual brings to his task; natural laws, 
of the risk the individual runs of not succeeding in the higher kind of work, 
even if he can give time, -a/id is fairly strong. All the.se, whether men like it 
or not, affect education, decide infallibly the main possibilities and, in the long 
run, fix with an iron rigidity what different classes can do and cannot do. 
What is the unit of calculation by which, in any given instance, the cost of 
teaching can be calculated, on the basis that each boy is honestly taught, and 
neither the boy defrauded of teaching because he is slow, nor the teacher of his 
pay? As far as teaching is a trade, the honest cost of the honest trade article 
ought to be known and given. What then is the true price of a teacher in the 
market and why? If the true price is not given, somebody must suffer. And the 
further question arises, whether, if the teacher suffers, a system which requires 
martyrs to teach and to work it truly docs not in the second generation get 
worked by cheats? If the taught, it is for the parents to consider whether the 
possible success of a few Is compensation for the certain failure of tlip many. 
A thousand such gossamers are floating in the air, restless and intangible, up to the 
present time, floating at random, nearly cob-webbing the popular brain. 

Again, the power of the state to check all original progress, and kill by 
praise, is great. Can the state through any agency whatever award praise or 
blame year by year and judge degrees of meric without falling into methods not 
over-honest? How ought the schoolmasters to be tre.ited? Should they be 
made subject to their inferiors and their ski lled -work- p laced under.non;;iWorkmcn? 
Through their agency, thought. and knowledge pass into every educated mindln 
the nation. They are the leaders of mind to the great majority.’ If the leaders 
are degraded will it benefit the led? And they are degraded if freedom in the 
possession of a happy home is not given, if there is no belief in skill, no trust 
that skill in the long run knows how to work best. It is easy to sneer at the 
edudatibnaV' worker, bht it is a bad thing for those who sneer if the sneer-'is 
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deserved; for the worse the trainers ate, the more powerful is their effect. If the 
whole system of education as it now is, is to pass a whole nation through a course 
of bandaging, like Chinese foot-bandages of beauty, no one can rightly declaim 
against the perverted ideas, at once unusual and artificial. Once more how 
ought the state to deal with the leaders of thought and men? Should they be| 
considered as ^killed workmen eng a ged in work requi ring..j;onsu mmate sk ill, who^‘ 
understand their work and are ready to do it? Or as carrying out the instruc-| 
tions of a liigheu authority, that understands the work, which they merely';, 
execute as instruments? If so, who are these authorities that understand com-j 
plicated work which they have never done? Are they statesmen or are they; 
philosophers? In neither case have they ever taught a child. Is it in teachingl 
only that to have had no experience qualifies for being an authority? Or is the; 
skilled workman interested in his work, most likely to make the work suffer? If i 
the schoolmaster is not a skilled workman, who is so? Who knows the work/ 
better, or is being trained to know the work better? 

This is a very practical question. Investigation has led to the recognition 
of two distinct forms of power, all of which, however, are combined in the 
perfect man, and are only misleading when separated. First, there is the mechanic 
power which docs manual and bodily work that demands little exercise of 
intellect along a narrow track; this power is to a degree amenable to force. 
Secondly, there is the automatic power, where the hard intellect assumes the 
master)' of the whole external world, but, as far as it acts alone, stands outside 
the realm of life and feeling, which is peculiar to man as man, and which uses the 
intellect as an instrument, and the body as an instrument, bringing into perfect 
harmony of glorious perfection the whole nature of man. Properly speaking 
the division is twofold, and the being of man comprises instrumental powers of 
body and intellect and living powers of love and sight by which life sees truth 
with a mental eye and loves truth. 

This most powerful definition of power as twofold establishes the first great 
proposition from which the higher education starts and fixes on a firm basis both 
what kind of work it ought to do, and what its aim ought to be. Education 
must work on subjects that embody the higher life; and the work "must be 
carried on with a view to beget and train the higher life. All memory work, 
as such, all the mechanic and skin-deep arts, by the very fact that they are only 
concerned with outside action, are narrowed, each of them, to their own functions, 
confined within the limits of their own dexterity, represent nothing but an 
external need satisfied, and in no way carry their votaries into the true world 
of man, but stand outside the sacred circle of humanity, and only look in through 
a window at the palace in which all that is tender and true and lovely, dwells, 
and will dwell secure, in spit of all efforts to break in. They do not, therefore, 
get beyond the outer court of education. 

The object of education is to produce power in a man’s self; and the 
distinction between mechanic work and lifework, between automaton intellect 
and true feeling, forms the basis of educational science and of teaching. Like 
all great principles the more it is nctejd on the more practical its scope is seen 
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to be. One consequence follows at once that life can only be trained to its 
highest perfection by processes of life. This decides that however useful or 
necessary certain forms of skill and certain branches of knowledge are, they do 
not belong to the teaching and training of the liigher life because of the 
absence of the very elements of higher life in them. Bread is necessary, poetry 
is not necessary, but this does not make a baker higher than a poet. Neverthe- 
less, in discussing education even well-taught men constantly put the baker above 
the poet, and triumphantly close their argument when they have proved one 
subject more necessary than ocher, as if there was nothing more to be said on the 
question. 

The market value of anything and everything which finds purchasers is made 
up of three factors, the time employed in producing it, the strength needed 
in the production, and the risk of failure. In plain words, the price at which 
an article can be brought into the market is made of time, strength and 
risk. All these require to be taken into account in determining value. For 
example a farm-labourer can claim no arbitrary valuation but a law of nature. 
But an artisan, a carpenter, has to acquire skill. His wages represent the interest 
. on the time and brain he has employed, and they rise in proportion to the 
l' amount of these. To proceed anothef step a barrister has to spend twenty-five 
_ years perhaps before he earns anything. A barrister therefore, if successful, 

‘ requires interest on all this expenditure of time, and strength of brain, and risk, 

, and gets it. Now take the case of a teacher; he has spent as many years, 
perhaps more, in preparation. The strength of brain exhausted was appalling and 
yet the interest in his case is not paid; and he does not receive the value of his 
5 work, though it is really worth it, 

“Every nation is heavily in debt to its highest worker”, say the pulpiters, 
“and a debt owed to the teachers by the nation is of this order; the te.achcr 
cannot be priced.” And, therefore, he is put conspicuously below to be mocked. 
But the fact^that the buyers do not know their own interest, in no Way affects 
the true value \ of the work offered. A state alive to the moral welfare of its 
subjects should' appreciate and pay for the work done^in propordon its 
capacity to understand it. If the state sincerely wants only able men to deal 
with the children, it must pay for ability, and this ability should be tested in 
originality and not by examination, diplomas, certificates or sojourns overseas 
under favoured circumstances. 

Ill — Some Professional Needs of Indian Education 

By Hans Raj Bhatia, M.A., Birla College, Ptlarii 

Educational outlook in India is warped by superstition, routine, coercion and 
tradition. It represents the triumph of verbalism, the daily swelling sway 
of fixed curricula, rigid methods and uniform unchanging time-tables. Here 
and there a few young dilettanti join the crowd in inveighing against the present 
system of education but the half-nourished enthusiasm of youth soon cools down 
into the dull old rut of systematisation and discipline, and lethargy, which 
follows over-stringing. Its reason is always sought in the defective management 
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of school or in the indifference of society towards education or in other minor 
details, but the wood is’ missed for the tree. What is required is a change in the 
educational outlook of the country and some amount of attention to the experi- 
mental aspect of education. At present almost all our educational problems are 
solved by intuition. The teacher can work wonders if only he is a bit intuitive. 
No doubt he requires many other qualities like knowledge, diligence, personality and 
zeal but these are useful only if they are accompanied by intuition. The experi- 
mental spirit of science is considered as beset with terrible dangers. To experiment 
in education is to trifle with things of vital importance, and it is forgotten that 
all progress in education, as elsewhere, is the direct outcome of the method of 
trial, and error. We try this, we try that, till we hit upon a path more 
enlightened. Even our failures may teach us some clement of important truth. 
The Dalton plan, the Batavia plan, the Project Method, the Mannheim plan, the 
Platoom plan, the Kindergarten, these are not the last words in education; but who 
can gainsay that they have stressed important aspects of education and radically 
Improved the educational outlook as well as practice in countries where they were 
conceived. What experiments can India claim which may have influenced the 
common school? 

The vast country of. India should have J?igJaboratocy_schools. with a limited 
number of children to discover and apply new principles of education with a view 
to control and modify the scholastic life of the child and to try out previous 
theories. This is what has been done, and is being done, by Binet’s Laboratory 
School in France, the Montessori schools in Italy and Switzerland, the Fielden 
Demonstration School in Manchester, Rein’s "Uebungshule” in Jena, and the 
schools at Chicago, Columbia, Iowa, Wisconsin in America. Lack of experimental 
schools in India means lack of research in education. 

Secondly we have not sufficient of applied__psychplogy in schools. Of course 
to demand that a psychologist expert should be attached to every school would 
be premature but what is deplored is tlie lack of applied psychology in the 
solution of school problems. Some of our teachers are trained and claim some 
knowledge of the science. But that is only a groundwork and what is needed 
most is to. build on that groundwork later on. Psychology is most often learnt 
to pass the examinations and to forget it thereafter. Children need psychological 
help in one way or the other and many of his minor mal-adjustments can be 
removed by sympathetic talks and harmonious atmosphere. So long as this is not 
achieved teachers must complain of egregious defects in their pupils and require 
magisterial powers to deal with them, and evils like corporal punishment continue 
to be regarded as necessary and even wholesome. 

Another urgent need is the consti tution of a c e ntral agency which with 

a well-directed policy may eliminate waste of all kind. In this connection the 

Hactog Committee rightly deplores the divorce of the Government of India 

from education and recommends that steps should be taken to consider 

the relations of the Central Government with this subiect TTm i 

... r , j ■ 1 . central agency 

will serve as a centre of broadcasting new educational u . 

... ,. u n I as liave 

provincial centres to co-ordinate the educational experiences of the d'ff t 
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provinces, for a jiulicioii? co-ortiinaiion is vcit necessity for cspcrlnsetUil 
schools. Such .in .igency slimild con<isr of cduc.uion.tl csj^cris svho rhiin sonic 
experience of cihicitioiiel rcscircii riibcr thin of snerc ytlniinistrition is js it 
present the cjse. Even -ill ininisieriil pints in eilticitton dcp-irtnicnts shouht lie 
filled by men on the yroimds of their speei.il tcthnic.il I.nowkdijc in<! experience. 

The fourth pressinp need is to proxldc Mfc«;viin!s ipiiir.t th^dcintclJectu-ilHi- 
tion and dcnior.iIis.ition of the tc.ichcr. Ovcf.vorl.. poor piy» md the con'crptcnt 
sociil oJiiini arc very nie.iijre equipments of one sviio.-is expected to be i model, 
and nnconstiously re.ict on ilic scluitd ivo'!;. Jle should hxe up to the jile.tls 
of the ancient Gurus, sluuild inahc more self-sacrifice, eschew .ill ambition and 
still should he prepared to be looheJ slovii upon, to b: deprived of the amfniiicJ 
of life, .itul to yo about I’eyyin!; concessions for his chiUlren’s education. JytimpJiH 
iny his he.id xvitliout stimulatioj; his stomach is pixir psyclvdosty vs Inch maniyc- 
lucnts will do well to Rct rul of. the earlier, the better. Under these handitaps 
what shouhl the te.icher do but bide time aisd try to piiMse Ids superiors by 
ihinys otitcr than sclioid worl.. To expect him to c.itr\' out i-xpetimcnts and 
chalk out new w.i\s in Icachuu; is to expect manyicrs frt'tn cotton seeds. 

IV — Tc.icliers’ aXssociations 
lly C. Hxns.sn.xuix Aiv.sNr.sn, M.A. 

/ . .\l. HiyJ' (iiHiH 

Indian te.icliers .ire slow to reahso tlte potency aiti! value of art orpanin- 
tion exclusively ioiended f<ir ihem'elvs's. 'Hie paucity of ssich oryasu/ations Ei 
this vast cDumry with ui cdneatioml instittitions of varfinir grades eny-iyiny 
the services of yradinte ami non-y.tadtuic teachers, pandits and instructors 
is deplorable indeed. 'I he 'Union is strCnytli' is more tatiyht in class rooms than 
practised. Other professional .issoei.itions are spriiiyinj; up skilly and as'crt 
themselves both in the eyes of tbe Government and the public. They are not 
only hailed but receive rccoyiiition and mppiirt from tlie very Government that 
once sitscourayeJ the isJea of united action among in .servants. The progros 
achieved by these bodies in the reali/jtion of their aims and objects and the 
substantial strength they have gained by the encouraging response to their represen- 
tations, could not but arry lessons to the unorganised teacher. In these days of 
democratic action, like all other bodies or groups the teachers should combine 
themselves into a nct-xvorU of associations with mutual relationsliips and with a 
central tic if they .ire to retain themselves as entities having to play their part 
effectively in the world of tod, ay. In the rush and fever of modern life, none 
is prepared to study the conditions and take up the cause of teachers who could 
very well afford to s,ifcguard themselves. Teachers should therefore cast off their 
lethargy, rise from the slough of despondency and shake tlicni'clves off from 
the spirit of resignation, in svhich they usually seek shelter when faced with 
initial failures. Instances arc not uncommon of teachers’ associations having 
become defunct or dismembered on account of a few sct-bach.s to their first 
attempts at achievement or on account of the apathy and indifference h.isinr set in 
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as a result of some apparent gratifications, or owing to sensitiveness to public 
criticism. 

■ It is not unnatural that in. any professional organization, as in the case of an 
individual, the satisfaction of the needs of the body is first sought before 
the deeper soul could be touched and cared for. Tliis is the case with every 
other professional body. Tlie teaching profession cannot be an exception. 

The old world idea of an Indian teacher as a being that renounces the 
material world and hankers always after the pursuit of knowledge and the 
imparting of it to his pupils still largely prevails in this country although other 
traditional beliefs of old have been given the go-bye. It is all very good that 
a teacher should be always burning with a desire for more knowledge and with 
eagerness to initiate others into the mysteries of that knowledge. But where 
does the modern teacher stand when contrasted with his predecessors of yore? 
Under the Gurukul system in ancient India, the Guru was always kept above 
want. The material needs of his daily life and of his family were readily and 
amply met by voluntary contributions in kiixd made by the pupils who resorted 
to his Ashram. The pupils were only too eager to vie with one another in rendering 
service to their Guru and his wife. Service was considered an honour and most 
gladly given. Every piece of trivial domestic work was done by the pupils. 
The Guru had thus no anxiety about the thousand Aind one worries of mundane 
life: he was free to pursue his knowledge and impart to his pupils who were 
always resident' in his premises. Do such conditions prevail now? Is the 
modern teacher treated similarly as the Guru? Is he kept above want and free 
from attention to the needs of his home and family? "Why then this unjust 
charge that the present-day teacher cries more for bread than for the selfless service 
of education of the young? 

Those that are ready with this unjustifiable charge against the teachers, 
have evidently ignored the change in the times and the diametrically opposite 
change that has come on the outlook of people regarding the aims and purposes 
of education. It will be out of place to define the aims of education here 
when wc are concerned with another subject. Suffice it to say that the teachers 
of the present day have to shape the citizens of the future and hence have to take 
their rightful place in the current of civilization, and be a better and more respected 
lot of people than others, to whom the pupils are accustomed. If they have to 
look large in the eyes of the young in their charge, they cannot be denied the 
comfort and standard of life enjoyed by their compeers in other similar walks 
of life and should be enabled to live like their predecessors in ancient India who 
commanded all facilities and services needed for their daily physical life. Hence 
it is that the teacher has to first ask for increased emoluments and status in his 
representations through professional organizations. The charge that teacher is 
selfish should never deter him from loyalty to his association. On the other hand 
he should fight out his cause better through an association only. 

Even on questions connected with education, the teacher is little cared for. 
His expert opinion is not honoured and others that have no knowledge of the 
problems of education easily get a hearing owing to their organisation and they 
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profess to offer solutions. Tlie only way for the tcaclicr to 'wring the respect 
due to him .ind his profession is through' a strong organization which should 
assert itself and insist on being heard. Interchange of thought, exchange of ideas 
and discussion of the many problems of education arc possible only through well- 
organized associations of teachers. 

"Very few .associations exist in this country, as have avorked on the lines on 
which the affiliated associations of the National Union of Teachers in England 
arc conducting their work. Periodical conferences to discuss academic matters, 
publications of magazines and other useful pamphlets, pedagogic experiments. 
Summer Schools and refresher courses and all such activities as arc calculated 
to promote the tone of the teacher characterise the work of the National Union 
of Teachers in England and are aided by the Government both with men and 
money. But here in India, State is opposed to our combination and no free state 
aid in the shape of money is available. Hence we are handicapped in our efforts 
and struggles. The peculiar conditions of service of teachers in this country, 
and the artificial distinction drawn between teachers in educational institutions 
(even though of the same grade) by the Government, calling them as our children, 
our step-children, and other children, stand in the w.ay of effective associations. 

Unless teachers rise above these surface differences, and unite themselves 
rapidly on fundamental issues, their present lot may not improve. Facilities for 
interchange of thought among teachers will be missed. The possibility of teachers 
in the various parts of the country exchanging ideas through respective organiza- 
tions will be remote, and the understanding of the cultures of the Asiatic 
countries, the learning and influence which these cultures hq^ cn each other, — 
which the First All Asian Conference has Facilitated will be impossible. 

Hence teachers! awake, arise and be not for ever fallen! 


Ill— THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
By D. P, Khattry, B.A., L.T., Secretary 

1. What is the attitude of the Government Education Department towards 
the Teachers’ Associations? Is it one of co-operation or of distrust or of hostility? 
Can you account for this particular attitude of the Department of Education? 

2. Is the membership of a Teachers’ Association restricted to teachers only 
or are laymen also associated -with it? Is the membership restricted to town or 
district associations, to associations of institutions, to individuals or to any combi- 
nation of these? How do you ensure smooth working if the membership is open 
to individuals as well as branch associations? Can a member belong to the local 
association and not to the provincial . or vice versa? 

3. 'What kind of annual meetings do you have and when? Do you hold 
educational and professional sessions separately or together? Are the presidents 
of the Association and the annual meeting, members of the Association or are they 
ton-members? 
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4. Are the objects of Teacliers’ Associations simply professional or philan- 
thropic or both? Do the teachers like Associations to work on Trade Union lines 
or on the lines of guilds like those of Bar Associations and Medical Council? 

5. Are the office-bearers honorary or paid? Do you find difficulty in per- 
suading members to be office-bearers? Is any kind of honorarium or allowance 
paid to honorary office-bearers? 

6. What is the attitude of teachers- generally towards the office-bearers of 
the Association? Is it of willing co-operation, of indifference, of distrust or 
of open hostility? Arc the office-bearers suspected of working for their own 
self-aggrandisement? Is the attendance at the meetings of your association large? 

7. Are the Teachers’ Associations controlled by the Government, by the 
laymen or by the teachers themselves? Can you account for the teachers’ asso- 
ciations not being controlled by tbe teachers themselves? 

8. Has the Teachers’ Association a Journal of its own? Is the Journal run 
at a loss or is it self-supporting or even profitable? Are the Editor and Manager 
honorary or paid? Is any honorarium paid to those? What difficulties do you 
experience in running the Journal? 

9. What steps have been taken to raise the status of teaching? Arc you 
in favour of raising the status of teaching by (a) restricting entry into the pro- 
fession and (b) by holding summer and refresher courses? Have these methods 
been tried anywhere and if so with what details and restilts? 

10. Have any steps been taken to raise the status of teachers? Do you 
think the status of teachers can be raised by providing for them membersbip 
in the District, Municipal, Departmental, and University Educational Com- 
mittees and Board? What facilities can the Associations provide for such mem- 
berships? 

11. Are teachers allowed to take part in politics? Are you in favour of 
■ permitting them to take part in politics? 

12. Have the teachers any kind of security of tenure? 

(<?) Is it possible to remove or dismiss a teacher even when he is doing good 
and efficient work? Arc jealousy, partiality, nepotism or other such causes res- 
ponsible for many removals? What instances are there to substantiate the answer? 

(b) Is it possible to agitate against and boycott an institution whose managing 
bodies are quite unfair in the treatment of their teachers, so that no teacher may 
apply for the posts advertised and the institution, be compelled to reinstate the 
unfairly treated teacher or teachers? What instances are there to substantiate the 
answer? 

(r) What cases can you cite of teachers, having resort to law courts and 
with what results? Does the Teachers’ Association go to law courts on behalf 
of the teacher or does the teacher himself take the initiative? How does the 
Teachers’ Association, help the teacher in such cases? Is the teacher helped finan- 
cially? If so, to what extent? 

(d) Are you in favour of securing security of tenure by legislations? 

(e) What are generally the reasons given for dismissal? Are these reasons 
'generally serious or trivial and untrue? Are the reasons given in writing? 
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(/) Arc teachers removed with the ostentatious object of the Re-organisation 
of the Staff and Reduction, and reappointed again on a lower salary? 

(g) Are )’ou in favour of establishing special Courts of Appeal and Arbitra- 
tion Boards in order to ensure security of tenure? 

(h) Do the Managers and managing committees take greater notice of the 
representation of Associations than of individuals? Have such representations 
borne fruit? 

(/) Have the Associations ever agitated against managing committees in the 
interest of security of tenure in particular cases? If so with what result? 

(j) Has any dismissed teacher fought libel ease? If so with what result? 

(k) Do the Institutions often compel a teacher to stick to his post and 

keep him in service when he wishes to change for a better job or promotion? Do 
teachers often change without the prospect of a better job simply as a whim or 
to get different kind of experience? ^ 

(J) Are physical assaults on teachers common? Are these assaults made by 
parents, by boys or by vagabonds? Do the Associations help the teachers in this 
connection? 

13. What arc the bases of the budget of a teachers’ association? 

14. What is the attitude of the Legislative Councils towards Associations? 

15. Arc there any standard sc.alcs of salaries formed for teachers? Do 
you feel any need for these? 

16. Are you in favour of block grants for educational institution? ‘ 

17. Is the work of a teacher judged by inspection or by examination 
results? Arc tlie methods of inspection satisfactory or do they require reform’ 

18. What improvement would you suggest in the recruitment of educational 
Inspectors and administrators? 

19. Does the Association educate the members of different constituencies m 
the aid of the teacher? 

20. Do the teachers enjoy any system of Pension and Provident Fund or 
retirement? Arc death gratuities given to his heirs in special cases? Is any pro- 
portionate pension given in ease of a nervous breakdown? 

21. Have Teachers’ Associations any Benevolent or Orphan Fund? 

22. Are there any teachers’ Profit Societies for lending teachers money 
for life insurance and for building a house, etc.? 

23. Is there a Sustention Fund to help teachers to maintain a right pro- 
fessional spirit and attitude when they arc menaced by threats of dismissal? 

24. Do Government nominate or invite teacher members to serve on Educa- 
tion Committee? 

25. Have teachers representatives on Managing Committees? 

26. Arc the teachers controlled by the Departments of Industries and 
Agriculture allowed to join teachers’ associations? Are they willing to work with 
others or do they wish to form their own associations? Do the Icachcrs of 
Defectives join teachers’ associations? 

27. Are there any joint committees of two or more than two different 

Associations? • ' ' 
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28. Arc you in favour of maintaining Teachers’ Register in order to 
defend the public against quack practitioners? 

29. Arc any research or experimental -works done by the Association? 

30. Ho-w far are the rules of Education Code and Inspector’s visits a 
hindrance to real education? 


IV— REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Sinn iiiariscd by D. P. Khattay, B.A., L.T. 

Secretary, Teachers' Associations Section 

1. The attitude of the Government Education Departments to-svards the 
Teachers’ Associations in British India is generally one of indifference. In some 
provinces like U. P. and C. P. the departments do co-operate with the Associa- 
tions in academic matters. The Associations are afraid that this attitude of 
indifference might be converted into one of distrust or hostility at any moment. 
This particular attitude of the departments is due to the apprehension that the 
teachers are out to enforce increase in their emoluments by mc.ms of strikes 
and can only be removed in two ways, viz., cither by the associations proving too 
strong and powerful trade-unions for the government or by undertaking a 
vigorous programme of purely educational matters without scaring the govern- 
ment officials by insistence on salaries and other service conditions. There are 
few Indian States which contain teachers’ associations but sucli enlightened states 
as have teachers’ associations co-operate with them in their work and activities. 
Hyderabad-Deccan, Gwalior, Mysore, and Cochin arc reported to be very sym- 
pathetic with teachers’ associations and often help them with substantial financial 
grants. 


IJ 


2. The membership of a teachers’ association is generally restricted to 
teachers, inspectors and educational administrators. In some of these laymen are 
also associated as sympathisers. It is curious that most of these associations have 
provision in their rules for enrolling amateur educationists also as their members. 
Most of them do also allow membership to district and town associations as well 
as to individuals. Some of them have branches in institutions also. All the 
members of a local association generally become members of provincial associa- 
tions and vice versa. 

3. Invariably the procedure is to have business session apart from the 

educational sessions. The presidents of the conferences are generally non-mem- 
bers who are public men of outstanding personality and scholarship but the new 
tendency is to elect only members as the presidents, and the day is not far 
distant when the annual conferences of the associations will be presided over by 
members themselves. ^ 

4. The objects of most of the associations are professional, social and 
educational. The government teachers’ associations are mainly professional in 
character. The teachers generally arc not fond of trade-union type of work 
but they do like to have some provision in their associations for safeguarding 
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their rights and improving their service conditions. Most of the non-governnicnt 
teachers’ associations are doing work of purely educational type and treat pro- 
fessional matters as side issues. 

5. The office-bearers arc mostly honor.iry and' generally there is a dearth 
of enthusiastic office-bearers. Very often the election of a Secretar)’’ is restricted 
to a single individual. No honorarium or allowance is paid to office-bearers 
except in Bengal. 

6. The office-bearers have not only to look after the work entrusted to 
them but they are also expected to put life into the members. Tliere is still a 
large number of teachers 'which does not join associations. Tlic office-bearers* ■work 
is generally appreciated and they arc not suspected of self-aggrandisement. The 
attendance at the meetings is often fair. 

7. The teachers’ associations arc generally controlled by teachers themselves 
except in Punjab where managers and teachers both control the Central Federa- 
tion. Where the teachers’ associations arc not controlled b}' teachers but by 
inspectors and other agencies, the work done is mechanical and of a compli- 
mentary character. 

8. Most of the associations have Journals of their own. No worker 
of the Journal is paid except in Bengal. The Journals are generally self-supporting. 
The difficulties in running a Journal arc: 

(1) Ignorance of the teachers of methods of canvassing for subscribers. 

(2) Dearth of high-class educational matter. 

(3) Tlie necessity of having honorary workers. 

(4) The apathy of the public towards educational Journals. 

(5) Want of support of Education Departments. 

9 . The associations have not yet succeeded to raise the status of teaching 
to an appreciable extent. They are generally of opinion that Summer and Refresher 
Courses would be greatly instrumental in achieving this object. Tlie Educa- 
tion Departments are generally alive to the need of restricting entry into the 
teaching profession. 

10. In some localities the status of teachers has been considerably raised 
by means of corporate work. The status of the teachers will certainly be raised 
if they are provided membership in the District, Munlcip.al, Educational or 
University Boards and Committees. The associations are generally helpless in 
this direction. 

11. Teachers are not allowed to take part in politics but some of the 
associations do think that teachers should be allowed to express their opinion 
and give advice In political affairs. None of the associations are in favour of 
teachers participating in political matters actively. 

12. Tlie teachers in government service do enjoy a sufficient amount of 
security of tenure, but this cannot be said of those working in non-government 
institutions. Nothing prevents a manager from removing the teacher even if he 
Is doing good and efficient work. Nepotism mainly and partiality in some degree 
are responsible for the removal of teachers. Sometimes a teacher’s active parti- 
cipation In professional associations spells his dismissal. Boycott of institutions 
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IS not possible owing to the free entry into the profession. Very few teachers 
resort to law courts and associations are seldom rich enough to fight these cases. 
All the associations are in favour of ensuring security of tenure by incorporating 
necessary conditions into the rules for recognition of institutions. For most 
of the' removals the general reason is cither want of funds or that the services 
are not required. In a number of dismissal cases the teacher is victimised and 
often untrue charges are laid against him, which are withdrawn as soon as he 
resigns. Most of the associations are in favour of establishing Special Courts of 
Appeal and Arbitration Boards in order to ensure security of tenure. 

The Managers and Managing Committees do not recognise the right of the 
Teachers’ Associations to make any representation on behalf of their employees. 
In most cases they resent this procedure. The Associations never dream of 
agitating against Managing Committees in particular cases. In most of the libel 
cases that the teachers have fought they have been successful and the Education 
Departments have always been inclined to do justice to them. The teachers 
generally do not like to change institutions, but whenever they change they 
change for better prospects or better treatment. Teachers are seldom assaulted 
physically and they are generally held in respect and esteem by their pupils. 

13. The budgets of most of the associations have no fixed basis and in 
most cases there is a deficit. The All Bengal Teachers’ Association is the only 
Association rich enough to have a varied budget. 

14. In British India the Legislative Councils seldom take cognisance of 
teachers’ associations. Teachers are not a power to reckon with in election cam- 

r 

paigns. 

IJ. No standard scales of s.alaries have been fixed for teachers of non- 
government institutions. Most of the associations feel the need of fixing such 
scales. 

16. Block grants are desired by all the associations. 

17. Tire work of the teachers is still judged in many institutions by results. 
Inspection remarks have no value so far as the emoluments of the teachers are 
concerned. The methods of inspection are generally formal and of a routine 
type. 

18. Practically all the Associations insist that Inspectors and Administra- 
tors must be trained and experienced hands and must know the work of the 
teacher well. It would enhance the prestige of the Inspectorate if teachers of 
experience and scholarship only were appointed Inspectors and Administrators. 

19. The associations have neither the resource nor the stability to undertake 
the education of political constituencies in aid of teachers. 

20. Teachers under government service enjoy both pension and provident 
fund on retirement; but teachers in non-government services have nowhere the 
advantages of a pension. In some provinces the provident fund is compulsory 
In a few, gratuities only are given, but no help is given to the heirs or in case 
of a nervous breakdown. 

21. Few associations have any benevolent orphan-fund. 

64 
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22. Some associations have co-operative societies for lending money to 
teachers. In most cases such societies are under contemplation. 

'23. There is no Special Sustention Fund in any association for the help 
of teachers in order to maintain the right professional spirit. But the need 
of such a fund is widely felt. 

24. Generally the governments do not invite teacher members to serve 
on Education Committees. There is always the tendency to appoint only 
amateur educationists, university professors and government officials to serve on 
Education Committees. 

25. In very few provinces teacher representatives are allowed on Managing 
Committees, In some cases heads of institutions are allowed to be ex-officio 
members, while in general they are asked to attend meetings without any status 
or position. 

26. Generally the teachers serving under Departments of Industries and 
Agriculture are not allowed to join Teachers’ Associations. Most of these are 
not willing to join existing associations neither are they anxious to form associa- 
tions of their own. The teachers of Defectives are few and they seldom take 
interest in associations. 

27. Parallel Teachers’ Associations in the same province arc not in the 
habit of forming joint committees. Very often they develop an attitude of 
hostility cowards each other. 

28. Teachers’ Associations are practically unanimous in favour of main- 
taining a Teachers’ Register in order to protect the public against unauthorised 
teacher. 

29. The Associations are not financially strong enough to undertake 
research or experimental work. 

30. So far as real education is concerned the rigid conditions of education 
code are considered to be impediments but the value of the Inspector’s visit 
depends mainly on the personality and scholarship of the Inspector. The Associa- 
tions think that the Inspectors are not always conversant with educational 
ideas and generally tend to dogmatise, and discourage initiative in teachers. 


V— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
I — ^Japan 

Conferences of Directors and teachers are held every year and prove very 
useful. 

Hokkaido and the prefectures are required to pay additional salaries of certain 
rates for long service to the teachers of normal schools, middle schools, girls’ high 
schools, technical schools, schools for the blind, schools for the deaf and 
dumb, institutes for the training of technical continuation school teachers, and 
elementary schools, and also special additional salaries to elementary school teachers 
under special circumstances. To meet part of these expenditures, the Government 
allocates a sum of money fixed annually in the Budget and divides it among 
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Hokkaido and the prefectures in proportion to the number of ’ teachers. In 
cases where a city, town, or a village undertakes to pay for residences of 
elementary school teachers, the higher local body is required to share part of the 
expense. 

{Dcpariment of Edncation) 

11 — Ceylon 

Teachers’ Conferences were held in various parts of the island to discuss 
the Scheme of Studies and to obtain detailed information regarding the syllabuses 
of work. The spirit which the teachers displayed in attending these Conferences 
in large numbers, often from great distances, was most commendable and en- 
couraging. 

In selecting a candidate for an advertised vacancy in Government schools 
preference is, as far as possible, given to those who desire transfers from malarial 
stations. The problem of such transfers has always been a vexed one and is 
complicated by the fact that what may be a malarial station to one teacher is 
not so to another. Transfers are, however, offered in some cases to teachers 
whose health Is becoming seriously endangered by frequent attacks of acute 
malaria. But such offers of a transfer to an admittedly healthy station have 
been refused by teachers on the ground of their not being sent to schools in close 
proximity to their homes. 

Two important regulations affecting teachers of assisted schools have recently 
come into force. The first of these relates to the question of leave to teachers 
of assisted schools and places them in the same position of advantage as regards 
casual leave, full pay leave, and half pay leave as teachers of Government 
schools. Principals of assisted schools and Managers are now enabled to secure 
greater control over the attendance of teachers. The second of these regulations, 
the intention and effect of which are still somewhat misunderstood, is the require- 
ment that all appointments and dismissals of teachers of assisted schools should be 
endorsed by the Director’s approval. "While the rule does not invalidate the legal 
status ordinarily held by employed and employee, it serves the useful purpose of 
protecting the interests of both parties in the transaction. It has also discouraged 
the appointment of incompetent and uncertificated teachers. 

The formation of various Teachers’ Associations, both for teachers in English 
schools and for teachers in "Vernacular schools in different parts of Ceylon, is 
evidence of the interest which is taken by the teachers. The Ceylon Teachers’ 
Association has an enrolment of 1,042 teachers and is doing very useful work. 
Three English classes for the benefit of the members of the Association were 
started under the supervision of the President, Mr. J. E. Gunasekera and are 
continuing to do good work. The Association accorded a public reception to Its 
patron, the Hon. Mr. D. B. Tayatilaka on his return from Oxford after participat- 
ing at the Conference of Oriental Studies. The Colombo Teachers’ Association has 
an enrolment of 330 members, the annual receipts and expenditure amounting to 
more than Rs. 1,000. The name of the President of this Association, the 
Hon. Mr. T. B. Jayah, was submitted to Government through the Council of the 
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All-Cey]on Union of Teachers for nomination to the Board of Education and 
the nomination was duly made. The Teachers’ Association, North Central 
Province, was first started in 1926, with a membership of seven teachers of the 
district and at present consists of two patrons and 86 members. 

{Deparfviefit of Education) 

III — Syria 

The Roman Catholic and government schools are conducted along lines 
which call for obedience to authority, rather than a great deal of conference. 
On the other hand many of the private, protestant, and orthodox schools are 
glad to encourage conferences. The heads of some eighteen high schools have 
an informal association, for the sharing of common problems. A short institute 
of teachers is held each summer. This year some hundred men and women 
attended. 

{President, American University) 

IV — ^Palestine 

The scales of salaries of teachers are under revision. If the proposals now 
under consideration are put into effect, they will approximate those of clerical 
officers in Government service. With the exception of a few teachers at the 
Government Arab College and Women’s Elementary Training College, all teachers 
fall under the junior service scales. The minimum salaries paid are £P. 60 per 
annum and the maximum £P. 340. 

{Department of Education) 

V — ^Egypt 

The present Teachers’ Union is not a success. The main reason for its 
failure is the direct control of the Ministry of Education exercised over practi- 
cally all qualified teachers. Even those who seek employment outside the Ministry 
come under its inspection. Teachers thus placed find it difficult to serve two 
masters (the Ministry and the Union) whose interests are often at variance. 
With the intrusion of party politics in all national affairs, the existence of such 
institutions has become very precarious. 

(M. Rifaat) 

VI — Union of South Africa 

There are about six Teachers’ Associations of which, the majority of the 
25,000 teachers in the Union are members. 

{Department of Edticafioit) 

VII — Gape of Good Hope 

All Native teachers’ salaries have been brought up to the minima of the 
Union scale; but no funds have yet been provided to enable the Department 
to grant increments to Native teachers according to their length of service. It 
IS hardly surprising that the majority of the teachers have been and remain 
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puzzled by the publication of a scale of salaries which was stated to be "opcrauTi 
from the April 1st 1928,” but which, in fact, except in so far as minima arect^- 
cerned, is not yet, two years later, operative at all; and the veterans of the 
may well be excused for regarding the present salary system as based upon is 
singular proposition that youth and inexperience are more deserving than age 
successful service. The need for additional funds to enable the Departmen: rr 
remedy this undoubted grievance is urgent. 

The scales of salaries introduced in 1925, at an annual cost of £40,011, rr 
still in force. Tliese scales placed Coloured teachers on a more favourable 
as regards salary than they had been before. For financial reasons, hcvrv- 
it is impossible to provide for consecutive annual increments, and increcsatr 

become payable on the completion of certain fixed periods of service, and 

annual basis after the completion of the twentieth year of service. 

{Department of Mucc - 
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PARENTAL CO-OPERATION SECTION 

December 29, 1930. 1-30 p.m. (Science Gallery) • 

Chamnanx Hirendranath Datt, M.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

Secretary. R. IC. Kulkarni, M.A., Vrofessor, Victoria 
College, G^valior 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

The Secretary in his opening address gave a brief summary of the movement 
for parental education during the last fifteen years and referred to his own 
tour round the world to establish connections with advanced thinkers on parental 
responsibility. Magazines from England and America, charts prepared by 
Mr. Kclkar, the local assistant, and suggestive picture charts from the U. S. A. 
were exhibited at the meeting. The Secretary informed the Section that an 
All India body, called the League of Parents and Teachers, had been working 
in the country, publishing occasional le.iflets for free distribution and the Child 
Annual once a year. About two hundred educated ladies and gentlemen subsidised 
the work by annual donations. Tlierc was a central library at its Gwalior 
head-quarters containing about five hundred up-to-date books on education in 
general, child psychology, health and hygiene, and preparation for parenthood. 
The Secretary went out on lecturing tours in different provinces during his 
vacations. Among workers and lecturers in the different provinces might be 
mentioned Mr. W. L. Chiplunkcr in Berar and Maharashtra, Ivlr. K. Narhari 
Shastri in Mysore State and the Canarcse areas, Mr. Venishankar Bhatt in Gujarat, 
Mr. Wyatt in the Punjab, Capt. Hcniy- Stedman at Simla and places round 
.about, Mr. H. C. Bansal in U. P., Mr. F. G. Pearce, Pt. K. L. Razdan, and 
Mr. S. T. Dravid in Central India, Mr. H. C. Kumar in Sind and Rajputana, 
Mauivi N.ajmuddin in Quetta and Baluchistan. 

Tlic Secretary reported that in order to elicit from the representatives of the 
%’arious countries statements of educational conditions obt.iining in their res- 
pective lands in regard to Parental co-operation a questionnaire had been prepared. 
He thanked Miss M. G. Drcscher, of Nagpur, for giving satisfactory replies to 
all the questions and describing the state of things in the United States of 
America. The replies received proved that enough attention was not being paid 
to the subject. 

Four papers had ,bccn selected by the section, two of which were read 
by the writers and an interesting discussion followed on the varieties and 
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possibiKties of parental co-operation. The other two papers were taken as read 
for want of time. 

Resolutions were then taken up and discussed. Mr. J. M. Kayander and 
Mr. D. V. Varadpande took very active interest in the discussions. Five resolu- 
tions were adopted and then the Chairman dissolved the meeting with a shoDt 
speech. 


II— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
I — ^Parental Co-operation 
By Srish Chandra Gupta 
Sylhet Government High School 

Education commences even when the baby is on its mother’s lap. The 
impressionable and imaginative child mentality is very susceptible to the influences 
of all that goes on about it. Wordsworth, the poet-priest of nature, has in all 
his poetical works emphasised that education of man begins not in schools or 
colleges, nor even withi n^ the family-fold, but from the very birth of the child. 
Nature like a "Homely Nurse does all she can to make her Foster-child, her Inmate 
man”. Thus even before parents can do anything towards the education of 
their babe, Nature takes upon herself the charge of the babe’s education. She 
begins to teach the babe in her open air school^ the lessons in joy and glory, 
the lessons in instinctive cravings of human nature till at last the babe grows 
into a child to learn a new lesson in the mysteries of "Human Nature”. 

It is from this stage that influence of home and hearth, influence of race 
and tradition,- influence of parents and environments are brought to bear upon 
the education of the child. Tliis is the beginning of a most critical period in the 
history of a man’s life. Here nature makes over her 'Foster-child’ to the care 
of its parents and keeps herself behind just at times to elevate the child mind 
to a noble height wherefrom it can get visions of divine joy and glory. This 
influence of nature continues even when the child is a full-grown man and 
it never ceases to work so long as the heart heats in the man. In this fruitful 
period which may justly be called the beginning of a new era in the life of roan, 
there is an 'active co-dperation working on from two different directions in the 
shaping of the destiny of a child. Here nature teaches the child all about the 
secret worliings of non-human nature and the child finds "Tongues in trees, books 
in running brooks, and good in everything about it”. 

Here the child mind unsophisticated by any notable extrinsic influence, 
is almost one with nature herself. Even now the heart of the child is pure 
and it begins to learn from the, affection of parents, from the cordialities of 
the near and dear ones, lessons in love and joy in the "widest commonality 
spread”. 

At the close of this period the child is sent by its parents to take a new 
lesson in a new sphere, or the child with satchel on its arms goes to school. 
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At this stage it is ss’orth while to look back and see how institutions 
like schools and colleges come into existence at all. These institutions arc organic 
growths in the social life of mankind. The more we think of education, the . 
more are we convinced that the responsibility of the education of a child primarily 
rests with parents. Not to speak of co-operation from them, they arc bound 
by all laws, secular or divine, to educate their own child. But man after all 
is a social being and he has his own imperfections. It is this consciousness of 
imperfection in themselves which rather impels them to make over their child 
to the care of better men with greater talents./ It is in this sense that the 
educational institutions may fairly be regarded as responsible proxies for the 
parents. But just as in the domain of politics there are limitations placed by 
the laws of land in the exercise of powers by proxies and in matters of grave 
and serious consequences, the principal is called upon to appear in person to 
take his part in those matters, exactly so in the matter of education, the parents 
have got to take up directly the charge of certain items in the education of their 
children. 

The parents cannot shirk all responsibilities by sending their boys and girls 
to schools. Tliey cannot fill the role of mere silent spectators, sending only 
careless and occasional glances to the school behind their boys. They have their 
due part to perform, and if they fail in discharging the duties which may be 
called their legitimate share of the task, the education in schools and colleges 
would be imperfect. In order to make education a complete and unique success, 
there must perforce be an active and sympathetic co-operation between the home 
and the school, between the father and the teachers, between the mother and the 
dJvia vmtcT. 

If education aims at making a man perfect neither teachers nor parents alone 
can make him wliat the child is desired to be. Only when a well-balanced 
influence of home and hearth is brought to bear on the various forces that work 
from outside in shaping the future of a child, we have the beginning of its true 
education. Le.ive the child to its parents alone, however careful, painstaking they 
may be in matters of imparting liberal education to their cliild, it is sure to be 
a failure in that bigger life that lies beyond home. He may develop in him 
excellent qualities of the head and heart, he may be counted as one of the best 
and truest of men, yet merely for the lack of those sparkling qualities that place 
a man in fore-front in social life, all his talents and excellences of character fail 
to secure that lucid expression that conduces to the well-being of the society 
at largo, A sort of timidity will follow him in almost every’ walk of life. 
He will always fight shy of everything that calls for enterprise and adventure. 

^ c may admire him for his noble qualities. He may capture our imagination 
as a recluse and a sage, but in the complexities of social life he proves an utter 
failure. 

In our comparative study of education by parents and teachers independently 
of one another, we dearly see that each has imperfections svhlch need supple- 
menting from the other. Just as in the c.trly baby-hood nature and parents 
base co-operated together in shaping the mind of the child, here again there 
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must be the same co-operation between the parents and the teachers in the un- 
folding of his various faculties. Everywhere it is the working of law and 
impulse. In the early baby-hood nature Uke a "Foster mother” gives "Impulses” 
to the babe while they are torn down to tranquillity by the Laws of the parents. 
In its youth the child again requires the co-operation of Law and Impulse. In 
this eventful period of the learner’s life, the parents must stand as an emblem 
of impulse while the teachers must boldly step forward to stand as Law unto their 
own student. Here the student must, as a matter of course, find in the teacher 
the stern Law-giver who has the God-head’s most benignant grace. This process 
of co-operation between the teachers and the parents does not work on the 
students alone; it works mutually and reciprocally on themselves as well. And 
when it reaches its climax, it produces the golden result. The teachers understand 
the parents and the parents the teachers and the students understand both. 

Education is always a matter of love and respect. When the teacher has 
understood and learnt the particular inclinations of the parents and the parents 
have studied the likes and dislikes of the teachers the problem of education is 
solved to a considerable extent. The position of the student is certainly in the 
language of Mathematics the resultant mean between the parents and the teachers. 
All these three must work together; withdraw any, education is incomplete and 
imperfect. Love plays the most prominent part in the sphere of education. 
Next comes respect. The teacher, however great intellectually he may be, he 
cannot succeed as a teacher if he has no love for the pupils entrusted to hjs care. 
He has got to possess a heart that is full of love and affection for his pupils. 
If he has no love for his pupils, he cannot command respect from them; but 
if he has no regard for the parents of the pupils, then again the pupils will not 
adapt themselves to his ideas. The parents again must love the teachers and must 
have regard for their feelings and sentiments, otherwise there will be serious discord 
in the progress of education. The function of the parents is to supplement 
what is left incomplete in schools and colleges and also to prepare the ground 
as a solid rock foundation whereupon the teacher is to build a glorious edifice. 
If this cordial relationship is achieved, everything is done; the little learner will 
reach the desired goal without any diflScuIty. In matters of education qualities 
of the heart count for much. If the parents cannot prepare the heart of the 
child, all efforts on the part of the teacher, all influences of schools and colleges 
would come to nothing. 

In the next place let us consider how respect plays a prominent part in 
matters educational. Both the parents and teachers have got to respect the 
feelings and sentiments of tlie child. The parents as well as the teachers must 
transport thetnselves back to that golden age when they were children themselves. 
Unless they become children again, they cannot teach the children. By memory 
and imagination they must recall to their mind the faults and failings of their 
own childhood. This is how they can appreciate the needs and requirements of 
the children. They must sympathise with thenf in their errors and must be 
genial with them in their shortcomings. If they are to chastise them in their 
misgivings it must be in the spirit of forbearance, in the spirit of a child. They 
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must not place tlicmsclves on a philosophic height wherefrom to deliver sermons 
to the little learners. All that they arc called upon to do, is to come down to the 
same platform with the students themselves. They have to enter the very recesses 
of the heart of the child .and by a careful survey of its inner self must find 
out what is best for it. 

Education is one of the most perplexing problems before the society now. 
It was so even before. Master minds in .all limes and in all climes have directed 
the best of their energies to the solution of the everlasting problem. In the 
l.inguagc of Carlyle we may call it the pheenix enigma of human existence. 
We must either solve it or die. The problem of education is more complex today 
then ever it was. Many-sided activities of the modern times with a corres- 
ponding growth in materialism and utilitarianism are perhaps responsible for this. 
We have, to a great extent, forgotten the feelings of respect and veneration which 
alone can lead the learner safely to his journey’s end. The tc.achcrs, the pupils 
and the parents of the present day have carefully learnt how to me.asurc the 
utiiity of a thing by rJic standard of profit and loss. This may hold good in 
very many spheres of modern activities, but it should not find its easy way to 
the educational institutions, k will be a very sad day for education when 
students and parents will measure the utility of teachers by a standard of profit 
and loss. Softer qualities of the human heart arc after all not marketable com- 
modities. There must be a limit to which utilitarian philosophy can go. The 
parents must not think that the teacher is a mere paid servant and the teachers 
again must not think that the parents arc mere "dull day-drudges”, sending their 
children to their care, because they arc incompetent to teach. An activ'c and 
sympathetic co-operation berween the two alone can make education perfect. 
If teachers are called the builders of the destinies of the future generation, the 
parents are certainly the perennial source of glorious inspiration for tlic sacred 
task lying before tlic teachers and the t.iught. 

II — Parental Factor in Indian Education 
By Hans Raj Bhatta, M,A, 

In the matter of enlisting the co-operation of parents most of us teachers arc 
content with sending to the parents progress reports showing the quarterly 
examination results or inviting some of them to the annual prize distribution 
ceremonies. But it is not a consolation but a practically useful co-operation 
which is so actually needed. The most potent influences on a child arc two, the 
school and the home. Tlw parents bring him up under surroundings v/liich they 
control, and entertain hopes and plans of what he is going to be. The past of a 
child in his heredity, original nature and elementary acquisitions, his present in 
his environments and precincts, and his future in his objectives and ideals, arc 
all determined by the parents. On the other hand, the teacher not only pours 
knowledge into the child’s mind but is an important factor in his mental -and 
mor^developmcnt. He, too, is responsible for child’s environment in the school 
and may be sometimes thinking of what the child is best fitted to do in later 
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life, the vocation for which he has a tendency and a taste, and the ways and 
means by which he can be efficiently equipped for it. Here are two influences 
working for the education and development of a child and what a tragedy it 
is that the two never put their heads together to add to each other’s knowledge 
of the child, to formulate jointly an apt objective for him and devise suitable 
courses and extra-curricular activities to equip him for the pursuit of that 
objective. 

Again the parents arc a par ^ of tl^ environment in which a child spends 
most ofhis time. TK«r~life, temperaments, tastes, habits, speech, all are ever- 
active influences on. the child... Docs not the teacher need studying them to See 
which of them help and which of them counteract his efforts? Often he meets 
children whom he calls "incorrigibles”, who bafile him and with whom his efforts 
are in vain. Very often the rift is in the home influences which the teacher 
needs studying. 

But there is one consideration which outweighs every other. Indian educa- 
tion at the primary stage involves enormous waste. Out of 100 boys joining the 
class I in 1922-23 only 34 reach class II in 1923-24, 24 reach class HI in 1924-23, 
18 reach class IV in 1925-26, and 10 reach class V in 1926-27. Supposing that 
a pupil of class IV possesses "the elements of literacy,” only 18 out of every 100 
become literate, the rest relapse into illiteracy. I quote the Hartog Committee 
Report to give you an exact idea of this waster — 

“If the annual cost of a primary school pupil is put at Rs. 8, then in 
1922-23, Rs. 2-91 crores were spent on pupils who did not proceed to class II; 
in 1923-24, Rs. 0-40 crore was spent on pupils who did not proceed from 
class II to class III in 1924-25; Rs. 0-29 crore was spent on those who did not go 
from class III to IV in 1925-26. The total amount of this ill-directed 
expenditure was Rs. 3 '60 crores. The total loss for the four years amounts 
approximately to Rs. 14*6 crores or to 60 per cent of total expenditure on primary 
schools between 1922-23 and 1925-26. 

"The losses due to wastage prevent all but a few pupils from becoming 
literate, but even of these few it is not possible to say with any confidence that 
many will not rapidly relapse into illiteracy”. (Page 48.) 

What is the remedy for this wastage? Compulsion and legislation are 
universally suggested but every system of compulsory education must be at the 
same time free, wliich would involve heavy financial responsibilities both for the 
Government and local bodies, and for which both are as yet unprepared. 

This quasi-hour-glass leakage is both an individual and a national loss, and, 
in the absence of legislation on the point, what is urgently needed is a keener 
public spirit in educational matters, and particularly a greater appreciation of the 
value of education on the part of children’s parents. These can at best be secured 
by a closer co-operation betw^een the school and the home, the teacher and the 
parent. I suggest the following tentative measures to enlist parental co-operation: 

1. Organising parent-teacher associations, not in the form of conferences 
passing paper-resolutions but shall class-room meetings where parents and teachers 
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may have informal heart-to-heart talks about children.' They should avoid the 
lecture method and confine the discussion to a personal level. 

2. Instituting sub-committees from amongst the school staff to advise the 
parents about their children. Such sub-committees should persuade the parents 
to meet them at least thrice a year. 

3. Tutorial system. The school should be divided into groups of 12 or 16 
pupils placed under a teacher who has the most to do with them in and outside 
the class. He should look after his wards and make a monthly report of the 
pupil’s conduct, progress and attendance at school with detailed remarks and 
advice. Merely to say "satisfactory” or "good” is too vague. 

4. Every school, government or private, should have an advisory board apart 
from its managing committee. It should consist of three members of the staff, 
three of the managing committee or officials, three or more representatives of the 
children’s parents. This board will facilitate a better understanding between 
parents and teachers, and besides advising the headmaster about broad outlines of 
the school work, may deal with cases of misconduct on the part of boys. 

Ill — ^Parental Co-operation, and Rural Education 
By S. V. Kadam Katarnikur, B.A. 

India is pre-eminently an agricultural country. From 80 to 90 per cent 
of its population subsists mainly on agriculture and agricultural labour. The 
percentage of literacy to the total population of 320,000,000 is about 7 per cent 
in men and 2% in women, while in the_ educationally advanced countries of the 
world it varies between 80 and 99 per cent. 

This evil of illiteracy is the greatest enemy of our country, especially in rural 
areas. Recently efforts have been made by Provincial Governments to remedy 
it by the extension of primary education in Rural and Municipal areas. The 
leaders of the country have realised the necessity of wiping out this blot of 
illiteracy, and in a few places Primary Education has been made compulsory; but 
hardly the fringe of the problem has been touched yet. 

But unfortunately little effort has been made in India to secure Parental 
Co-operation in education. In the Urban Area, the majority of parents do realise 
their duties and responsibilities in the matter of their children’s education and are 
not generally slow to co-operate with teachers, if called upon to do so. Such 
is not the case in villages, a large number of which is still without schools! 
Villages, wherein a dim ray of the light of knowledge has penetrated through the 
schools, which mostly impart education in the three R's, have, with a few excep- 
tions, one teacher, who is made to attend to children of 3 or 4 classes, single- 
handed, under a roof, the interior of which lacks sufiicient air and light and is 
generally dusty, the standard of cleanliness being very low, and the surroundings 
far from sanitary. Such schools need parental help in a variety of ways. 

In many a village school we see teachers and school children paying little 
or very scanty attention to the cleanliness of the body. Parents should see that 
the children attend school— with their teeth well-cleaned and their eyes, noses and 
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faces well-'washed. They should be given a daily bath and made to look after 
their personal hygiene. 

To enforce personal cleanliness some practical steps ought to be taken. 
The immediate superiors of school teachers, such as Assistant Inspectors and 
Inspectors of schools, should convene a meeting of school teachers and pupils 
with their guardians either in the school premises or in the village, under a big 
shady tree in an open space. It would be convenient if all the teachers, pupils and 
parents meet in a central place within a radius of four miles from the village school, 
at least twice during the year. In such meetings lectures with magic-lantern 
slides to illustrate the subject will be more effective. 

No attempt appears to have yet been made In the matter of having a 
uniform dress for school children. This uniformity is essential to make the 
children tidy and well-disciplined, just as we have in the Army, the Navy, the Police 
and the Scouts. In all civilised countries this item is considered to be the most 
important and is very scrupulously observed. It is high time that we did away 
with the dirty and shabby dresses of our village school children. Here also 
parental co-operation is essential. The educational authorities, and the inspecting 
staff should bring about the co-operation of the village teachers and the pupils’ 
guardians by giving instructions in joint meetings as suggested above. 

Very few village schools have playgrounds. For sports and open air physical 
exercises, for gymnasium and scout drill, every school ought to have a playground. 
If, for want of funds, the Government cannot meet this demand, some of the 
children’s parents or guardians in the village should come forward to co-operate 
with the school teacher in supplying this want. 

In Madras Presidency, simple standard plans of Rural School Buildings for 
schools managed by the Theosophical Society, have been prepared, and clean, 
well- ventilated suitable buildings with sufficient light, have been erected to 
suit local conditions, in open air surroundings, with the small school-garden, 
pretty flowers and beautiful creepers. The Government for want of funds has 
not yet been able to erect suitable buildings for the majority of rural schools. 
If, however, the parents and villagers co-operate by supplying labour and carting 
material, a decent school house can be built, the Government contributing a 
small sum towards It. 


The surroundings of almost all the rural schools are hopelessly dirty, for want 
of a proper urinal and latrine. These should be constructed at a short distance 
from the school-house and cleaned every day. 


For all the village schools a small plot of land should be provided, where 
practical training in gardening or in field work or both may be given according 
to local conditions. The village children, when working on the land with 
their tiny tools, can far better appreciate the advantages of hoeing and harrow- 
ing the land in time; they will know, and see with their own eyes, v/hat better 
cultivation or rather better methods of cultivation mean for the crops For 
all this the co-operation of parents and villagers is a great necessity. In American 
Rtiral Schools boys and girls have their clubs. They practise on the little school 
farm what their teachers ask them to do in the light of the best and up to-da^ 
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scientific methods of farming. In this the parents of school children most en- 
thusiastlc.tlij' co-opcratc. The students arc awarded prizes for good work and 
best ’•iclds, which .arc great incentive to them to take to and improve farming 
in chrir after-life. This is the secret of the success of American farming, 
wliich his startled the whole world and h.is made every American peasant a prince. 

A number of subsidi.irj' indiisrircs can be started in rural areas, if with 
the aid of parental co-operation school children arc trained in some of the follow- 
ing, c.g., (1) Tailoring, (2) Knitting, (3) Cap-making, (4) Tape-weaving, 
(J) Durri and carpet making, (6) Calico printing, (7) Preparing towels, hand- 
kerchiefs, mufflers, etc., (8) Carding, (9) Spinning, and (10) Weaving Khadi, 
Sliirting cloth, etc. If the parents and villagers supply cotton for carding and 
spinning, y.irn for weaving and knitting, pieces of cloth for tailoring and calico 
printing and materials for Durri, carpet and cap-making in order that the 
school children may be trained in these crafts, a good deal may be done to 
improve the economic condition of the village population and with it the 
general prosperity of the whole country. 

Many of us arc regretfully aware of the painful fact that what little of 
the three R’s the school children learn in rural schools, they forget in about a 
couple of years, retaining the knowledge of mere alphabets, 'which only helps 
them to bo classed as literates. If only the parents of children, after the latter 
have left the school, co-operate with the prominent villagers, such .as village 
Panchas, to start night schools, and to circulate book-cases containing literature 
useful to the villages, this tremendous waste may be considerably, if not entirely, 
arrested. 

There are a thousand and one things in which parental co-operation can 
play a conspicuous part. Tlic attention of parents and guardians should be drawn 
to important educational problems such as, the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment and of wearing of jewelry by school children. 

rV — ^Thc Questionnaire 
By R. K. Kulkarni, M.A., Secretary 

1. What organisations like the American Leagues of Parents and Teachers 
do you have for bringing together parents and teachers? 

2. What arc the objects of such Associations? — an understanding of the 
difficulties of the juvenile scliolars, helping of poor and desers'ing students, adop- 
tion of the new methods of training that arc being suggested by the modern 
science of Mental Hygiene? 

3. Which scs is represented by the majoritj' of your teachers, men as in 
India, or women, as in the United States of America? 

-i. What according to your experience arc the advantages or disadvantages 
of a mixed staff of men and women? 

5. What is your view of the co-education of boys and girls? Do you put 
anv ag- restriction? 
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6. How far do the parents in your country appreciate the necessity of 
co-operating with the teachers in regard to questions affecting the school life of 
their children? How far does the School react on the Home? 

7. How many times in the year do the parents and teachers come together 
for tile consideration of educational problems? 

8. Do you have "Visiting Teachers” attached to the schools in your country? 
Are they male or female? 

9. Have you got any special schools for "Problem Children” in your 
country? If not, is there any other arrangement for the removal of their 
individual difSculties? 

10. Are feeble-minded children picked up and segregated for treatment by 
social or governmental agencies? 

11. Is there any law against the marriages of feeble-minded persons and any 
provision for their segregation in order to save the nation from degeneration? 

12. Is there any provision for the education of parents and guardians 
that the Home and the School may co-operate effectively, any literature pro- 
duced by a scientific body or adopted from foreign countries, any law insisting 
on a prescribed course of study for the would-be parents? 

13. Have you got Psychological Clinics for the study and examination 
of difficult children and suggestion of remedies to inquiring mothers and teachers? 

14. Does your government or any social body select first class M. D.'s 
for specialisation in psychiatry and children's aid? 

15. Is there any provision for a thorough examination of all 'School -going 
children and removal of defects observed in them? 

16. For how many years of the child’s age do you think co-operation 
between the Home and the School to be necessary? 

17. Have you got any institution like "The Social. 'Work School” in 
America? Is psychology (practical) made a part of police training? 

1*8. How far do parents in your country insist on vocational training 
for their boys and girls? Is it found to be a suitable outlet for backward or 
troublesome children in ordinary schools? 

1?. Have you got any experimental schools in your country? If so what 
special experiments are they tr)'ing? Do you like to suggest any new methods 
of home training or school culture like Kindergarten, Montessori, Dalton Plan 
or Project Method? 

20. Have you as a result of modern progress aboh'shed tlie barbarous 
manner of correcting children by means of corporal punishment? Is it not 
possible to make the homes perfectly gentle and intelligent like the Japanese 
homes? 

Any suggestions other than those involved in the above Questionnaire will be 
gratefully welcomed. 
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III~DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 


I — Syria 

Except in one or two private schools which serve a cultured group of 
families, parental co-operation is not being touched upon. 

{^resident, American University) 


II — ^Egypt 

Parental Co-operation is generally sought in cases of backward or mis- 
behaving boys. Tlie majority of fathers content themselves with the monthly 
school reports sent to them. As for mothers they are precluded by custom 
from entering into any intercourse with the male authorities of the school. 
Several schools, however, organise meetings once or twice a year for school 
celebrations when parents are invited to attend. 

(M. Rifaai) 


III— Fiji 


Special commendation should be made concerning the wonderful enthusiasm, 
keenness and self-sacrifice shown by Fijians, Indians, Chinese and other races 
in their desire to provide education for their children. This is everywhere 
evident; and the readiness of the people to be directed and guided towards this 
end has rendered any eflfoi't on their behalf to be a real, pleasure. It is one of the 
most encouraging features of the educational problem in this country, . , 

{jycparhnent of Education) 
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December 295 1 9 3 0. 1-30 p.M. (Telang Library) 

December 30, 1930. 8-30 a.m. (Telang Library) 

Chairman-. Dr. Bhagwan Das, M.A., Pb.D., Benares. 

Secretary-. G. N. Gokhale, B.Sc., L.C.E., Principal, N. E. D. 
Civil Engineering College, Karachi 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

The proceedings began with a short prayer, after which the Secretary Mr. G. 
N. Gokhale welcomed all the delegates who had come from sucH long distances. 
He reminded them of how the President of the Conference Prof. Radhakrishnan 
had pointed out to them the speciality of the culture of Asia, which always aimed 
a little higher than mere getting on in this world. If that was so, then the 
Character, Moral and Religious Education Section was really the soul of the 
whole All Asia Educational Conference, which meant a greater responsibility. 
They had begun very well in securing the cO'Operation of a great scholar like 
Dr. Bhagwaa Das, and if they put their heads together in the proper spirit, he 
thought they would be doing really useful work. 

The Secretary further explained that every conference had two objects. 
People came together at great trouble and expense to learn from each other — by 
reading and discussion of papers; but the other work of trying to find out 
how far they all agreed to go together and reading it in the form of a resolution, 
was in his opinion likely to be of greater help. Of course, the resolutions would 
have value only if they were worked up to, but they would at least be a constant 
and authoritative reminder. He, therefore, suggested that the resolutions should 
be taken first, and the papers next. 

The house having agreed to this general procedure, Mr. Gokhale proposed 
a verj' general resolution as basis of discussion. A point was raised as to 
whether the business of the meeting should be confined to education which was 
imparted in schools, and the house decided to consider this first. All members 
agreed that character-training w'as a necessity, and then suggestions were invited 
from - those present, as to how this could best be done. This led to a verj' 
lively discussion in which more than forty delegates took part. Members seemed 
to vie with each other in pointing the most practical ways of achieving our 
object, and in all a hundred constructive suggestions were placed on record. As 
many of these were either repetitions, or the same ideas in different forms, the 
Secretary was asked to classify all the ideas, and to present them to the house 
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in some systematic manner, the next day. A few papers were then read either 
in full, or partially, and the first session then adjourned. 

During the second session the Secretary placed before the Section classified 
abstract of suggestions and drew attention to those which he thought were non- 
contentious as distinguished from those which might lead to a difference of opinion. 
All the proposals were at first read out to the house in full as they stood, and 
then .item by item were dealt with separately, and fully discussed. Every attempt 
was made to secure unanimity, by modifying the wording to meet every point of 
view expressed as far as it could be done, and the resolutions then passed as 
embodying the greatest common measure of agreement. All matters leading to 
sharp difference of opinion were dropped. It is hoped that the resolutions would 
be of real help to educationists and would be worthy of the name "The Educational 
Magna Charta” given to them. They have been published in the form of a 
booklet separately as well and can be had from the Secretary. After the resolu- 
tions were passed, the reading of papers was resumed a number of which tvas 
taken as read. 

The papers selected were as follows; — 

1. "Moral Education in Japan” by Kenji Keneko, Japan. 

2. "Education and Character” by G. S. Khair, M.A., Poona. 

3. "Place of. Religion in Education” by Rai Bahadur Vaidyanath' Das, 
Benares. 

4. "Education and Culture” by P. V. Gokhalc, Bombay. 

y. "Moral Instruction” by Pandit N. Chengalvarayan, Bangalore. 

6. "Religious and Moral Education” by C. P. Thomas, B.A., L.T., 
Travancore. 

7. "Place of Religious Education in Schools” by Tajammul Hussein, M.A., 
B.T., Aligarh. 

8. "Moral and Religious Education” by Vidyadhar Shastri, M.A., Bikaner. 

9. "Religion and Education”, by M. M. Zainul Eba, M.A., P.E.S., Lucknow. 

10. "Upanishads and Modern Ideals in Education” by Angilvel V. Mathew, 

B.A., B.T., Dh.arwar. * 

11. "Moral Training as a Subject of University Education” by Principal 
Ramdeva of Gurukul Kangri. 

12. "Practical Utility of the Bhagwadgita” by Lautoo Sinha Goutama 
M.A., L.T., M.R.A.S., Benares, 

13. "Basis of Universal Religious and Moral Training in Schools and 
Colleges” by Bramhachari Sital Prasad Jain, "Wardha. 

14. "The Religion of a Teacher” by Girish Chandra Chowdhuri, M.A.,‘ 
L.T., Allahabad. 

11. "The Problem of Discipline from a Psychological Point of View” by 
Hari Pada Maiti, Calcutta. 

16. "Ideal of Education” by Kumarkrishna Dutt, Calcutta. 

17. "Questionnaire” by Shri Bharatiya Shiksha Sammelan, Etawah{ U. P.). 

18. "A Note on Moral Education” by Secretary, Humanitarian League. 

The Secretary then expressed thanks to the different delegates who had 
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taken trouble in writing out interesting papers, which unfortunately could not 
all be read. He also pointed out to the house how lucky they were in securing 
Dr. Bhagwan Das as their Chairman, who had so ably piloted them through a maze 
of ideas to common firm ground. The house expressed its graceful thanlcs to the 
learned Doctor, and the proceedings then terminated. 

II— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 

I — The Problem of Discipline from the Psychological Standpoint 
By H. P. Maiti, M.A., Calcutta University 

The problem of discipline is one of the most important practical problems 
before the teacher. It is impossible to carry on the school work without some 
sort of discipline among the pupils. Abilit5' to maintain discipline is an essential 
condition of one’s success as a teacher. Bagley advises the young teacher thus; 
''Get order. Drop everything else if necessary, until order is secured.” 

The problem of discipline — alw.iys a difficult problem — ^has become specially 
difficult recently in India and it is now in the fore-front of interest of those 
who have anything to do with our education. The school-master seems to have 
suddenly lost his control over his pupils. There have been frequent hartals 
and student strikes and there seems to be no regard either for education or what 
it stands for. Disrespect for law, disobedience towards teachers and open defiance 
against them characterise behaviours of the students. The parent regrets all 
these but feels helpless and lays the blame upon the teacher. The Government 
Department thinks that had there been strict and rigid discipline such mis- 
demeanours would have been impossible. It has sent out the threat that unless 
the reins of discipline be tightened and the influence of the political agitators be 
kept out of the class-room, the teachers may run the risk of losing state help 
and patronage. The poor teacher whose need is so great that he can hardly 
afford to lose it, sometimes tries to counteract the influence of the political agita- 
tors and thereby ■■ loses the little respect he has been getting from his pupils. 

Before we proceed to the psychological basis of discipline we should consider 
its value in a general scheme of education. What is its necessity? 

Educational reformers who approached the problem of education from the 
psychological standpoint in the past did not lay any special stress on the 
necessity of maintaining discipline. They were in favour of free development 
and individuality and considered restraint implied in it as harmful. Individual 
education has been the cry from their side. But class instruction is not only 
an economical method of teaching but also a necessary preparation for the 
democratic form of life we have to live in the present order of society. If the 
educational reformers had the experience of mass-instruction to any large extent, 
they would have surely found the problem of Discipline as important and difficult 
as the ordinary teacher finds it to be. 

Discipline in the school and the class room is justified both as a means and 
as an end. It is the means which makes it possible for the principal educative 
forces to operate on the pupil. Without it the class would lose its unity and 
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turn into a chaos. As an end in itself, Discipline represents an ideal which is 
essential for co-operation and happiness and which the school should try to 
inculcate to its pupils during the formative period of their lives. It implies 
such qualities as respect for the rights and feelings of others, respect for law 
and authority, sense of responsibility tand self-control. 

School practice in the past has cared more for Discipline as a means than for 
Discipline as an end. It is easier to keep the pupil in order than to teach him 
self-control. Tlie routine work of the school can go on without order and 
silence. But no school can afford to overlook the ideal side of Discipline altogether. 
The real task of educatipn is not simply to give information but to mould 
character and to develop the child's Instincts along altruistic lines. 

It needs no argument to prove that the aim of Discipline as self-control is 
superior to and more important than that of Discipline as order from the side of 
the real purpose of education. The teacher should, therefore, tr)'^ to combine the 
two aims in his disciplinary measures. Any step that secures order but goes ulti- 
mately against the development of self-control by the pupil would be a false 
step. _ 

Order may be and is usually secured b)' the influence of an external authority. 
So long as it has to be supported by such an authority there may not be any 
gain in self-control. Most of the boys of our school pass through their educa- 
tional life without any marked gain in self-control. The ideal view of Discipline 
on the other hand is more comprehensive. If a pupil has already imbibed the 
principle of self-control he has not to be pressed by any external authority for 
keeping order. It is the duty of the teacher to work for the more abstract and 
difficult aim of Discipline as an ideal and to subsume the other aim under it. 
There is no doubt that in the first age of education the pupil cannot be left to 
control himself nor can he be easily taught to do it. One has, therefore, to 
begin with the superficial aim of order and to depend on his own authority for 
carrying it out. But he should see that, as the pupil advances in age, this external 
principle of control and restraint embodied in his personal' will is gradually 
replaced by the internal and impersonal principles of self-restraint. According 
to our view, then, the work of the teacher on the problem of Discipline consists 
in replacing an initially external principle of control into an internal principle 
of control in the mental life of his pupil. The 'task is difficult, but what great 
works are not difficult? 

If the disciplinary task before the teacher is as we have defined it, how 
should he proceed to carry it out? "What are the psychological conditions on 
which he has to depend? To what elements in the pupil’s mind he should appeal 
and how he should work them up for his purpose? 

Educational practice has mainly appealed to the instinct of fear for dis- 
ciplinary purposes. Punishments and fear of punishments have been the cardinal 
principles of school and class-room disciplines. Of course, it is easier to punish 
than to do anything else and it is at least something more than doing nothing. 
Further, the effect of the punishment is immediate and direct. Except to minds 
of, a particular type, it also brings pleasure to the punisher. Corporal punish- 
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ments, detention or additional tasks used as punishments have ho-wever been 
condemned on the ground that though they may secure superficial and temporary 
obedience, they do not go far enough in their effects and often produce reactions 
in the pupils’ mind which are really undesirable from the point of view of 
education as a whole. They are no cure for the ills of disobedience. They 
would have been effective measures of disciplines, if human nature were soft 
clay. It grows and has to grow out of tutelage to independent and responsible 
thought. Those who think that the recent outbreak of indiscipline among students 
can be efficiently stopped by severe punishments alone are under the erroneous 
idea that the school can be compared to a military barrack where one has mecha- 
nicallj’" to act according to instructions without thinking or feeling. They have, 
indeed, a narrow view of human nature and of education! To assume that 
punishment is the only method of securing discipline is to believe that human 
nature is criminal and depraved at bottom. To habituate the child to do good 
actions only out of fear for punishments is to drive egoism deep into the social 
fabric and to prepare for a future society of latent criminals. It is true that 
we cannot dispense with punishments altogether, but these should be used more 
by way of exceptions — as occasional remedies of diseases — than as a rule. 

The use of fear as the basis of Discipline can also be objected to on psycholo- 
gical grounds. Fear is a bad incentive to action. It is a purely animal incen- 
tive. It is difficult for it to be internalised or turned into an internal motive 
without allying itself with other instincts, specially love. In those cases. where 
it is internalised and fear takes its seat within the mind, it appears as neurotic 
anxiety. Fear is Inhlbitive in Its general effect and should, therefore, be verj’’ 
sparingly used. Its best form of development in modern conditions of life is 
cautiousness and alertness. 

In the text-hooks on class management the authority of the teacher is des- 
cribed as the main condition of discipline. It must be sufficiently recognised 
and supported both by the public and the children. Baglej’^ says; "Legitimate res- 
ponsibility (of the teacher) must always be equalised by legitimate authority.” 
The text-books also advise as to how the authority should be effectively asserted, 
but no attempt is made in the text-books to supply any psychological reason for 
their advice. 

I would first compare the school with the army and the church — two import- 
ant institutions marked by maintenance of discipline, and would trj' to deduce 
a general principle from the comparison. Next I would trace it genetically in the 
ps}'chlc life of the child. 

The class is a group of individual pupils h.iving different heredities and 
different family backgrounds, bait of the same age, more or less, and with the 
Same purpose before them. The school is a hierarchy of such groups and embodies 
community of certain interests of the separate groups. It has a unity of purpose 
and plan and a continued tradition. The school can, therefore, be compared 
with the armj' and the church — two artificial institutions in which groups of the 
hierarchical type are to be found. The solidarity among the individual members ‘ 
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and other features of the group influence are very remarkahlc in these two institu- 
tions. 

Prof. Sig. Freud, the founder of Psycho-analysis, has analysed the psycholo- 
gical basis of unity in these two institutions. He has shown that this unity (and 
we might say the discipline that this unity involves) is based on certain emo- 
tional ties or relations which draw their energy from the same source as love. 
These relations are twofold — one between the members of the group to its 
leader and the other between the individual members themselves. The second 
relation is partly dependent on the first, which is, therefore, the primary factor in 
group unity. The' individual members become less egoistic in their relation to 
one another because of this mutual identification. This identification arises from 
their common emotional relation and attitude to the same leader or the same idea. 
He saya: "And in the development of mankind as a whole, just as in individuals, 
love alone acts as the civilising (restraining) factor in the sense that it brings 
a change from egoism to altruism.” — (Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego.) 

It is to be remarked that even in the army where fear of punishment is 
very extensively employed for checking possible deriliction the instinct of love 
should be considered by Freud as a necessary principle of group unity and 
discipline. 

Now applying the analysis of Freud to the class-room situation, we have tc 
state that if we want that the mere fact of pupil’s belonging to a group woulc 
have an unconscious influence over his mind in such a way as to make him 
restrain his egoistic and playful tendencies during the school period, we shall 
have to appeal to and work upon his instinct of love. The true basis of stabh 
and effective discipline is the love of the pupils to the same teacher and thcrefori 
to one another. 

An important peculiarity of love is that it grows on reciprocity. The lov 
of the pupils for the teacher depends to a great extent on the nature of his lov 
for them. One of the conditions of group unity in the army and the church i 
the belief of equal love of the common leader 'for all — captain or cofflmande 
in one case and God in the other. 

The pupils, however, come to the school with different capacities of love 
Some remain irresponsive in spite of the loving attitude of the teacher. Tli 
reason for this difference in reaction of the pupils lies in the past history of thei 
love life. When they enter the school their emotional attitudes and love reactior 
to their parents have already been formed. They carry part of these attitude 
and reactions with them to the school and unconsciously transfer them to the 
teacher who is thus regarded as a substitute parent. If these are of predominant! 
negative character and marked by hostility and defiance, the pupil is likely 1 
give much trouble in the class room. If, on the other hand, these are of positii 

character and marked by obedience and sympathy, he would be easily amenable 1 
discipline. 

In most cases the love attitude of the child to its parent is double-faced < 
ambivalent. That is to say, it is both friendly and hostile. Love is for that pa 
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of the parent which loves and indulges, but hate for that part which refuses and 
prohibits. The hate attitude is usually overcome and lies unexpressed, and may 
even be replaced in the conscious mind by excessive reverence. It remains however, 
and when the teacher exercises his authority b}"- punishing or prohibiting it is 
transferred to him and he becomes an object of hate. "We get a re-enactment in 
the class room of the old drama of hostility to and teasing of the stern parent. 
If we are to punish at all — and we are bound to punish in some cases — ^let the 
'sting’ of punishment be soothed by sympathy and affection. If the teacher 
loves his pupils and has sympathy for their points of view, he is more likely to 
get a response of positive love from at least the majority of them, and that 
wobld make the real task of discipline easy. It is needless to state that love and 
sympathy do not mean Indulgence. These are to be used tactfully and intelligently 
for the purpose of moral and social restraint and for the arousal of altntlstic 
tendencies. 

The parents and the society also should realise that the teachers are the foster- 
parents of their children and the work they are entrusted to do is but the continua- 
tion of home-education. Unless the foundation of discipline is laid in home-life 
and unless the love of children is helped to be partly directed to the teachers, 
no discipline and also no true education are possible from the school. 

We have here deduced the psychological basis and discipline from the com- 
parison of the school with the army and the church. But there is an important 
difference which we have not considered so far. The army and the church are 
permanent groups and it is not to their interest to allow and encourage growth 
of critical judgment within the institutions. The school on the other hand is a 
transitional group. The individual pupils form groups and again pass out of 
them. 

Development of critical judgment and free intellectual growth through 
emotional attachments and ultimate dissolution of these attachments are charac- 
teristic ' features of the educational group. These complicate the work of the 
teacher. He has to get the love of the pupil transferred upon himself — to use it 
as a lever for producing the educational changes in him and to see that it still 
remains free to be re-transferred to new persons and directed to worthy principles 
and ideals of life. 

I think our analysis has supplied a psychological basis to the empirical 
formula of text-books that respect for the authority of the teacher is an essential 
condition of discipline. I have also sought to explain what is the true meaning 
of this respect. 

If we now descend from the giddy height of theoretical speculation to the 
level ground of actual life, we find the task of the teacher beset with many 
practical difficulties. There seems to be very little preparatory home education 
on discipline. Our parents arc proverbially over-fond. The average home does 
little for producing and maintaining pupil’s respect and love for the teacher and 
the school. In fact there is a widespread loss of faith in present education and 
this is reflected in the decrease of respect for the teachers. The society, mainly 
interested in industrialism and the making of money, does not set so much value 
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to discipline and character as to vocational or professional instruction. The 
Government Department, while holding the teachers responsible for the’ indis- 
cipline of the students, does not think it necessary to make it possible for them 
to exercise their authority in such a way as to command respect and love from 
them. 

So far as recent Indiscipline among the students is concerned it seems to 
arise from causes over which the teacher has very little control. Whenever there 
has been intense political excitement in the country since the days of Bengal 
partition, student-strikes and increase in indiscipline have appeared. At such 
occasions both the political agitator and the Governfnent are eager to invest their 
political capital in the rising generation. The agitator appeals to the imaginations 
of the young pupils in the name of an oppressed country and thereby touches 
the most powerful sentiment of mother love. The Government, on the other 
hand, is under the disadvantage of being looked upon as the oppressor and thereby 
the primitive hatred of the child mind is aroused against it. The attitude of 
irreverence and hate is transferred from the Government to its system of educa- 
tion as well as to the teachers. It is, in all conscience, a very bad state of 
things for education and certainly for the future society. It seems that a 
solution of .this special difficulty would lie in the direction of the future 
nationalisation of education. 

II — Compulsion versus Volition: A Psychological Discussion 
By Hardhai Trivedi, Bhavanagar 

The mind of man is conservative but his soul is ever progressing. His 
mind tends to cling to the impressions that are once formed on it, while his 
soul is always rushing towards all new/ impressions and desires to make them its 
own. This leads to a tug between the mind and the soul in which conflict it 
is generally the soul that is victorious; and that is why, society is ever progressing. 
This conflict is indeed accompanied by action and flux — that which we see 
happening when two chemicals are mixed up together. 

The mind of man Is a laboratory for education. The evolution of new 
from old, taking place in’ it, leads to a great deal of disturbances. Whenever a 
new mode of education comes to be invented there arises a conflict between this 
new mode and the old one in which education is generally imparted. Ideals of 
education are swiftly changing. Those ideals which were up-to-date fifty years 
ago seem out-of-date today. No thoughtful teacher can view with calm these 
changes. 

The discussion regarding compulsion and volition is a lilce conflict. On 
one end stands the ideal of strictest discipline, at the other end that of complete 
freedom. The present day teacher is standing between these two ideals. He 
is fully familiar with the old ideal; he has no knowledge and no experience 
of the new one. And still the new ideal attracts him. He sees truth in it. 
But being ignorant of it, he is a bit doubtful about its utility. The old method 
of forcing the students to do things whether he may choose or not has all along 
een familiar to him; and the extreme ideal of allowing fullest freedom to the 
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Student and letting him go his own way attracts him; but the fear of ignorance 
peeps in at the same time: It is difficult for him to demarcate between these 
two ideals; it should be so. Man is not an inanimate object that he can be expected 
to' keep in the bounds of unexpected rule. Every student is a distinct soul. Each 
soul stands on a different calibre of development. "What should be done then? 
Should control be wholly done away with? Should freedom never be thought of? 
Or should there be a third middle course? 

Diagnosis of the cause of a disease is more important than that of the 
disease itself. If we try to arrive at a solution of this problem by tracing its 
source, It will'have a general utility. 

Psychology Is the soul of education. It is psychology that has given us the 
ideal of giving freedom to the student, in thought, action and expression. Control 
has for a long time been steering human life. But' thinkers arose who reached 
the inner recesses of human mind. They clearly saw that forcing a man to do 
anything against his will always leads to harmful results. It has a bad reaction. 
This knowledge led them to more serious thinking. They saw that witli the 
infliction of anything compulsory, say exercise or prayer, etc., complex against all 
these things arose in the mind of the students. As soon as this was found 
the cry against compulsion arose. This cry of psychologists was heard and 
joined in by teachers like ourselves. But we have not truly apprehended the 
mind of psychologists. They told us that every time a thing is forced on a man, 
there is the creation of an opposite complex in his mind. We have misunder- 
stood this. We began to fight shy of complexes altogether. Psychology does 
not require us to keep clear of complexes. It only asks to do every thing, bearing 
in mind these complexes. It is not desirable, therefore, to fear these. Action has 
always its reaction; various complexes will result in the mind of the students 
whether we wish or not. If we are afraid of complexes, will it, therefore, make 
them any the less? nay, that will on the contrary lead to many more. Man is a 
social animal. He always tries to adapt himself to the conditions of society at 
large. He has to discharge the twofold function of securing his own develop- 
ment and adapting himself to his social conditions. In doing both he has to 
put restrictions on himself. The one is from outside, the other, from inside. 
Both these restrictions give rise to complexes. But they are different, having 
different sources. A person who is subjectively inclined, soon, erases out the 
complexes due to inner restrictions put by himself in the course of his develop- 
ment; he- cannot however wipe off so easily the complexes that have arisen owing 
to external restrictions. 

Complexes are harmful. But they are not equally injurious. Some are 
more so; some less; some are harmful to the individual, some to the society at 
large. For instance, if a student is forced to take physical exercise, the com- 
pulsion creates in him complexes against exercise; he becomes an enemy of 
exercise and suffers consequently; he becomes physically weak and short-lived 
and this is an individual loss. But if a man is, against his will, compelled to 
do some manual labour he turns against it and therein is a great loss to him 
and a still greater loss to society, and the country. The capacity to fight against 
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internal complexes is inborn in a man. That is wliy we see self -Controlled men 
always progressing. When a man, having a spiritual ideal lays restrictions on 
himself, it is not that no complexes at all arise in himi but as they arise he has 
in him. the ability to get rid of them. Because he has incurred these things 
of his own accord, and his soul seeks salvation and his senses satisfaction. The 
soul puts restrictions which create complexes in the senses; but before the 
lustre of the soul, they soon pass away, and the |6ul is left to progress on. So 
the course of self-development runs like this — discipline, complex, removal of the 
complex. Then the soul becomes used to the discipline and thus far the individual 
has progressed. This much about self-imposed restriction. This, however, is 
not the case in external imposition of discipline. In such external compulsion, the 
senses as well as the soul of the individual v.'ho is imposed upon, rebel against 
this compulsion. In short there is very little harm in a man’s putting restrictions 
upon himself; but he should think a hundred times before he proceeds to subject 
anyone else to compulsion. We are teachers. We try to lead the student on 
the way to development. What should we do? Should we place restrictions or 
not? If we should, within what limits? This needs be thought out. 

We can imagine four sides in the life of an individual — the physical side, the 
intellectual side, the moral side and the spiritual side. I have just imagined these 
stages for the easy expression of my ideas. We find the mention of sheaths In the 


Upanishads. Miy 'stages’ arc something like that. Every individual does various 
actions in all these stages. We find a student moving in this same field. We 
desire his development in all these stages. We need, then, first decide the 
order of these stages. The physical stage is the grossest of all, being knowable 
by the senses. The second stage, namely the intellectual stage, is less gross. 
It is not equally accessible by the senses as is the physical stage. The third, 
moral stage is much more subtile. Its depth, though not impossible, is yet 
difficult to be fathomed. And the fourth stage — the spiritual stage — • is the 


most subtile. It is very difficult to fathom it; and it Is almost impossible for an 
ordinary man to sound its depth. The order of its development is equally 
subtile. Thus we are marching from the gross to the subtile. When we arc 
handling a Student, we should well observe every different stage, and our capacity 
to deal with it. In dealing with the physical aspect, we need not worry about 
complexes, even if they occur in any number, because they will always be of a 
gross form. Complexes, in the intellectual aspect lead to a greater harm. 
Even then I would not fear them so much, ' Because some complexes affect the 
intellect of the student only superficially and do not render much harm. But 
when we step in the moral field, we should be careful to see that no complex 
happens to arise. Because morality is the essence of human life. If in the moral 
side of an individual’s life, any complex is made to arise it makes the individual 
so zr dependent. There should be no compulsion in the moral life of an indivi- 
ual because if he comes to dislike the principle that is forced on him, much 
OSS to him and, especially, to the society at large is likely to result, for which we 
shall be considered responsible. In the physical aspect, if anyone has a dislike 
nual labour—and in most students this dislike is generally physical— i 
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I may force him to it; because this aversion is generally due to idleness. Even 
though he dislikes it, if a student is forced to manual labour, he will comp to 
like it after a short time. Similar is the case in intellectual matters. But 
morality is a very subtle and important aspect of human life. Any complex that 
happens to arise in it, undermines the life of the studenU If I compel anyone 
to accept and act upon any moral principle I am an enemy of that student. I 
would not insist any student to accept the ideal of life-long celibacy even though 
I may have cent per cent faith in that ideal. Ideals are never realized thus. 
Compulsion in such matters throws a man topsy-turvy. There is a story about 
an orthodox Brahmin. He subjected himself to a number of disciplinary restric- 
tions for the whole of his life, — not to eat with some castes, not to wear parti- 
cular cloth, not to touch some, etc. These self-laid restrictions had their reaction 
when that Brahmin was in weak health. He had had a irresistible desire to 
eat uneatable things and enjoy luxuries, which he could not suppress. If so- 
called self-imposed discipline led to such results, how often should I think before 
I dream of inflicting such restrictions on my students? We should proceed 
with a clear brain and open eyes in such matters. 

Till now I have not touched upon the spiritual side, because I am not 
entitled to it. We stand at so great a distance from spiritualism that none of 
us has any right to impose spiritual discipline on anyone else. So in this 
regard there should be only one rule, admitting of no exception, that “Never to 
impose spiritual discipline” at all, e.g., suppose I look upon spinning from the 
spiritual view-point.. Then I have no right to lay any compulsion for anyone 
in spinning. Men like Gandhiji who have made spiritual matters their own may 
have every right in such matters. I cannot force any student to pray, for I have 
myself never realised the value of prayer in life. If I subject any student 
to spiritual discipline and thereby create in him a complex, where should I get 
rid of my sin? We are duty-bound to see that no spiritual harm results to any 
one. So far as that goes, therefore, I have always been following only one rule — 
that of never imposing any spiritual restriction at all. I believe that to be a 
necessary rule > for all ordinary teachers. 

We have, till now, discussed compulsion in general. How it comes to be 
applied in practice is altogether a different problem. As I said before, every 
student is a distinct laboratory. Having borne in mind the above-mentioned 
principles, it is necessary to look to the individuality of different students. 
If I am fully familiar with the student, if I have confidence in him, if I know 
him full well, if I am loving him fondly, in short, if I have identified myself 
with the student, I have every right to impose any discipline on him. I may 
subject one to a good deal of discipline and leave another quite free. That 
depends "on the results of my observation. Just as a doctor prescribes different 
medicines for different patients, so a te.acher has to deal out different treatments 
to different students. The teacher should proceed according as he is entitled. 
Discipline loses its sting under the influence of love-magic, and ceases to be 
discipline. It will be long before we begin to bear such love to any one. In 
our case, therefore, we should be careful in prescribing disciplines. In case a 
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moral complex arises it may bring ruin; then, instead of making a student 
progress, we would mar him. We can put compulsion on that student rflonc who 
has uncommon love and reverence for us; and that too for the sake of driving 
away his weakness and supplying him a fresh impetus. Today, unfortunately, 
we find a student’s mind full of complexes against school, parents, and teachers. 
We know instances of students who have burnt schools and murdered teachers. 
Why? Because of rash and unentitled infliction of discipfinc. 

But despite all this none need fear complexes. Whether we cause them or 
not, complexes are bound to occur. We should only sec that they are not, 
for the most part, of our making. But if we desist from taking any steps in the 
case of students, everything is up. We, then, have no right to remain as teachers. 
We are here to educate students; if, in proceeding with care and love, any com- 
plexes arise, at times or often, we need not worry about them. A student is a 
being full of life and soul. The capacity to resist such complexes is God-given 
in him. He will surely overpower these complexes and rise above them, because 
his soul is thirsting for development. 


in — ^Place of Religion in Education 


By Rai Bahadur Vaidya Nath Das, B.A. 

At the present stage of society, a conflict is going on between the liberal 
and utilitarian kind of education; between education for its own sake and for 
attaining spiritual ends and that for attaining material objects. These differences 
of opinion arise out of the different conceptions of the term "education”. When 
we have settled the conception of "education” the question of settling the disputes 
above mentioned will become easier. 


But, the conception of education depends on the aim of life about which 
there is a great difference of opinion. And this difference relates to the ultimate 
meaning which we attach to the term "life”. Is that ultimate aim the closest 
possible union with God, shown in a life of loving obedience to divine commands 
authoritatively enounced; and, if so, what are the commands, and how, when, and 
through what channel have they been revealed? Or is it the service of our fellow 
men; and, jf so, is that service due equally to all mankind, or especially to such 
a limited portion of It as the state or organized community in which one lives, 
or to the yet narrower circle of relatives and friends; and in either case, is the 
serviM bMt rendered by working directly for men’s spiritual uplifting, or for the 
amelioration of the material conditions of their lives? Or Is It the perfection of 
our own individual lives; and if so, is that perfection to be sought in the cultiva- 
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process by general agreement, should depend on the answer we give to such 
enquiries as these. It is all the more important for, whatever is in dispute, all agree 
that the work of education is meant to be formative. Educative effort is of 
necessity related to the goal we wish to achieve, and, therefore, all theory of 
education is an attempt to lay* down general principles of such effort. In all 
educative effort the opinions held by the educator as to the aim of education and 
the relative values of life’s activities are operative, though often unconsciously, and 
therefore it is necessary that they are held clearly because if they are so held the 
result gained may be expected to approximate in general character to that sought. 
On the other hand, if they are not so held, the effort is wanting in definiteness of 
aim, and is to that extent doomed to sterility. 

The first essential, then, is the recognition that the truth of a theory of 
education as a whole is relative to the view of life it embodies and towards the 
realisation of which it points the way. Therefore, the first point for us to 
decide is the view of life that we are going to accept and on which shall lie the 
determination of our problem. 

There are two conceptions of life as based on man’s spiritual and animal 
nature. Is man essentially a spiritual being whose earthly life is a constant 
struggle witli an evil and recalcitrant body in which he is imprisoned? Or 
is the body the real man and is all that we call the mental life only a mode 
in which the nervous system functions? According to the former view the 
ideal of life is asceticism. This view is idealistic — it seeks man’s happiness and 
perfection in the future, and imagines then a state far more blessed than any 
he has yet attained. It holds that man advances towards perfection in the 
spiritual life in proportion as he becomes indifferent to all that pertains to the 
bodily life. Education, therefore, must be watchful and repressive for its func- 
tion is to help to subdue all bodily impulses, and to form both the habit and the 
desire to repress the natural longings for earthly joys. It further holds that man 
is born evil, and the true work of this life is so to free the soul from sin by 
self-denial that it may pass purified through the gate of death into a higher 
eternal life. This theory of life has been fully expounded and put as fully 
as possible into practice by some of our sages. The latter view is naturalistic: 
it seeks happiness and perfection in the present life. It holds that all the impulses 
with which man is born are good because they belong to his physical nature and 
their fit satisfaction ^fields pleasure. To be comfortable is to be good, and 
prudence is the highest virtue. All men may not find, satisfaction in the same 
kind of experiences, but personal satisfaction is the aim of life. The exponents of 
this view also can easily be found in Hindu philosophy. But if it be consistent, 
it sets up no ideals, for to do so would be to detract from the pleasant complacency 
of the present, in that it would inspire a feeling of dissatisfaction and unrest. 
Education in harmony with this doctrine is essentially precautionary. It would 
guard the child against mistakes in his physical life, but it would not otherv/ise 
interfere with the actions to which his impulses prompt. 

If a reconciliation is to be found, it must be sought in an analysis of 
human experience and human needs; for the true end of human life must be human 
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]i£e in its fullness nnd in its perfection. Such an analysis soon lays bare the 
truth that vre live in essential inter-relations with both our human and physical 
surroundings. But in all these we are what we are because we have been born 
and have lived in a certain time and place, and in a society that has attained 
a certain stage of civilization and holds certain views and beliefs. Tltese we 
unknowingly and unconsciously receive into our minds as a result of our inter- 
course with men, through the speech and acts which assume them. We seek our 
own good, and wc derive the idea of what is good from our social circle, and in 
labouring to attain our end we are helped or hindered by others, we affect them 
for good or ill. A wholly individual morality is a contradiction in terms. It 
follows, then, that goodness and wisdom are inseparable. The more a man is 
truly good, the more he is truly wise, for the more he realizes that the lives of 
others are an essential part of his life, and that he lives his own life ever as 
part of the common life. 

Similarly, the inter-relation of our lives with our physical environment is 
not accidental and changeable at will, but essential and determinative. The 
resolution of the antithesis of mentai and ph^rical Me supplies the key Co the 
resolution of that of self and its material environment. Spiritual activity acting 
on nothing is a contradiction in terms; a matter on which no spiritual activity 
can be exercised simply does not. exist for us — is not part of our world. Our 
environment is the matter of our thoughts, our thoughts give the form in which wc 
apprehend our environment. 

For this purpose neither rationalism nor materialism can furnish a reasonable 
answer. According to the former, a scientific knowledge of the universe is an 
adequate ideal purpose for human life and endeavour. It preaches that reason 
is adequate to the solution of all the problems of life. It can only think of the 
spiritual life in terms of laws of the physical universe and hold that if fully 
known they would furnish a sufficient explanation of it also. This then leads 
us to the other term materialism. To a critical analysis its inadequacy soon 
becomes apparent. It makes man’s activity consist of re.ictions and interactions 
of irresistible forces acting in immutable laws. Man appears, indeed, to live, but 
what he calls life is In its essence one with the workings of inanimate nature. 


For some inexplicable reason some of these processes are accompanied by what wc 
call consciousness — thought, desire, volition, and the like. It is here that 
materialism breaks down, but it is surely unreasonable to suppose that reason itself 
is a phantasmagoria; that its very claim to decide on the nature and purpose of life 
is vain. Materialism, however, fails to account for our intellectual' life, and 
this carries with it the failure to explain the ultimate nature of the physical 
world itself. It is human thought which assumes the laws which are operative 
in the physical world; it is human ingenuity which brings those assumptions to 
the test of further human experience. It follows, then, that the material con- 
struction of the universe is ultimately a spiritual construction, if human thought 
be a spiritual reality and not a shadow of material processes. For this the 
universe should also be the expression of a spiritual activity. Spirit can enter 
> o spirit. It follows, then, that around and beyond us is a spiritual existence 
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which cannot be subsumed under physical laws and categories. A self-originated, 
self-contained and self-sustaining mechanism, making for nothing but its own 
conservation, devoid of all we call life, is not an object of love or of aspiration. 
But with a theory of spiritual existence — ^a Fount of Creative Power — all is 
different. 

Tlie question, then, arises as to what constitutes the perfection and com- 
pletion of a man’s spiritual life. Is education primarily and chiefly concerned 
with the development and increase of intellect or with that of character only? 
In this respect as well there are some conflicting views. One set of thinkers hold 
education is chiefly and primarily concerned with the development and increase 
of Intellect. It is on account of this fact that intellectualistic character has been 
commonly associated with that perfection which we aim at. They say that human 
progress is found in increase of knowledge, and human greatness is measured by 
power of thought. The propagation of this theory is the chief reason that in 
practice schools have generally regarded intellectual training as the essential 
aim of education, and often have taken little account of the moral quality of the 
matter through which that training was given. On the other hand, thinkers on the 
theory of education have, as a rule, taken the view of Herbart, that "the one and 
whole work of education may be summed up in the concept — Morality." 

' Evidently here a reconciliation is needed. A compromise which imparts 
intellectual training at one hour, and religious or moral training at another, 
does not meet the needs of our case. For in life intelligence and morality are 
not separable, they go side by side, one supplementing the other. We commonly 
see that good intentions unguided by sound judgment lead mostly to disaster. 
Likewise, a clear intellect uncontrolled by sound moral principles is a danger to 
the community, it may easily become a curse to its possessor. "A religious and 
moral education is religious and moral through and through, not because the 
subjects studied are all directly religious and moral in their content, but because 
they are studied in a religious and moral spirit." It is not meant simply that they 
are followed strenuously, but that they are so presented as to widen the mental 
outlook and to appeal to the higher spiritual aspirations — in a word, to help to 
form spiritual ideals. 

And this moral spirit must and ought to be created in the educated when 
they are passing through that period of life which is most suitable for implanting 
in them the ideas and ideals that are most useful to them. I mean childhood. 
Man’s innate impulses result from the long-continued experiences of his ancestors. 
Some are survivals from a primitive age and are antagonistic to social bonds 
which have been gradually developed during later times; others are of more 
recent origin and prompt to actions acceptable to current opinion. As the centre 
of all such promptings, there is the corresponding tendency to emotions and 
feelings which we judge bad or good. It is not that the body is wholly evil or 
wholly good, but that the whole life starts with dynamic forces, at once 
spiritual and physical, malting, some for what we regard as right, and others 
for what we regard as wrong. Tliesc manifest their presence before the child is 
able to form any moral judgment of its own or to accept or reject any moral 
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rules or principles. If they are given perfect freedom and a loose rein, each 
will draw into itself nutriment from the events of daily life, but if any 
particular form of activity is generally and persistently, though not forcibly, 
presented, that innate, force will become weaker, at least relatively to others. 
It has already been hinted at that the ideal of life is neither asceticism nor self- 
indulgence; it is a fulfilment of function in the course of which there some- 
times arises the necessity of self-denial, but which also gives self-satisfaction. 
Likewise, education is neither constant repressions and direction, nor the absence 
of all real cohtrol and guidance. I do not hold that some ideas should be 
thrust upon the children at the cost of other ideas towards which they have an 
innate propensity and liking. "What is meant by this is that if any evil is to be 
found in them, it ought to be nipped in the bud, because they ought to be 
effaced before it has been able to gain any prominent place in the minds of the 
children. The diffusion of religious education has such an indirect influence on the 
minds of the children that it indirectly and unconsciously effects a change in 
their mental outlook. This process of assimilation goes on further. “Throughout 
the time of youth habit is being formed, and if reference to the actual part which 
must be played in life be omitted, the habit of disregarding such functions and 
duties is growing and is unfitting the boy or girl for their future discharge.” 
Though it does not, we think, express the whole truth, there is force in Herbart’s 
contention that “the aim of education is sub-divided according to the aims of 
choice — not of the teacher, nor of the boy, but of the future man, and the 
aims of morality” In the duties of his station each of us finds the concrete 
form of his moral life, and this is what I mean by saying that intelligence and 
morality are not separable, they go side by side. 

Education, then, has as its chief aim the building up of character. As 
Vives puts it: "He who knows none of the arts but yet has a practical know.* 
ledge of virtue, and has formed and ordered his life by its rules, is so far from 
being blamed that he Is deserving of praise. On the other hand, he is worthy 
of ignominy and dishonour who is learned and instructed in human arts, but is 
destitute of virtue.” In order to fulfil the functions of life properly we require 
a moral purpose to do well what has to be done, and also an acquired knowledge 
and skill, relevant to the task to be performed. Hence, education has to do two 
things. Education has to cultivate this knowledge and skill, relevant to the task 
to be performed and has also to encourage the growth of right motives and 
good purposes. It is not merely the life which is good in intention, but the life 
that is also effective in action, that education should aim at securing. It will be 
then and then only that it will produce men of character — character, which is a 
combination or compound of sound mind and of sound moral principles. 

Then there arises the conflict between liberal culture and utilitarian training. 
The upholders of the former seem to regard all that has a direct outlook on the 
practical affairs of life as actually opposed to true education. On the other 
hand, what is demanded by tbe disciples of utilitariarnsm is a trained ability to 
make money, to produce and to aid in producing some material utility, to become 
an e ective and skilled actor in the busy industrial and commercial life of the 
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time. In this case as well the conflict is 'Hue to a narrow interpretation of the 
terms "liberal” and "utilitarian”. Instead of being opposed to each other, they 
are complementary in a higher and more comprehensive sense. 

We may now sum up our argument. A true education is concerned with the 
whole being, not with body alone, nor with soul alone, still less with some one 
aspect of the spiritual life, such as intellect. It is equally concerned with the 
whole width of life; not with utilitarian occupations alone, nor with intellec- 
tual or aisthetic pursuits or even with morality of conduct alone. It recognises 
that man is both an individual responsible for his life and a constituent in a 
community in relation to which he has both rights and obligations, and that the 
latter of these is as essential a part of his nature as the former. It takes account 
of the real nature of life or experience — whether it be seen chiefly in practical 
activity, in thought, or in feeling and emotion — that always it is a complex 
unitary process, and that the distinction we make in it between subject and 
object-thinker and matter and thought is artificial. 

It may indeed be doubted if men have ever been so non-religious as are at 
present the inhabitants of India, At any rate the absence of a central aim in 
human life has never been so complete as it is now. Most men are content to 
drift through life, tolling for the daily bread which will enable them to go on living, 

‘ yet neither knowing nor caring to know why they are alive. There is a minority 
of stronger and more resolute men who devote life with unwavering energy 
to the pursuit of what I may call private and personal ends. Thus the man of 
business lives for the acquisition of riches; the scholar and the scientist, of 
knowledge; the statesman, of power; the speculator, of excitement; the libertine, 
of pleasure; and so forth. Few are they who ever dream of devoting life 
as a whole to the pursuit of an end which is potentially attainable by all men, 
and which is therefore worthy of Man as Man. Tliere is, at present, a spiritual 
apathy abroad in the land, a pre-occupation witli trivialities, a lack of clear 
moral judgment, an irresponsibility, a meaningless activity that leads nowhere, — 
a contempt of high ideals and lofty purposes, a failure to respond to the appeal 
of suffering and injustice, a lack of reverence for all the well springs of life. 

Through the medium of modern system of education we have come to know 
about forty thousand stars in the space of the sky; we have been informed 
that the date of creation has been pushed billions of years back; we have been able 
to invade the bowels of the atom and to read its mysteries like an open book; 
we h.ave been instructed to diagnose the life-cell, and many other things, but, 
alas "none of these achievements makes us better men.” Indian students innocent 
of any instruction for the attainment of higher aims and ideals of life arc let 
loose to sec their way out of this world — a world. which is full of many tempta- 
tions which require great power of resistance which they do not possess. More- 
over, this apathy has been caused simply because secularism has been carried 
so far that moral and ethical instruction as well has been practically barred from 
.all public institutions. 

Tliis, then, is our condition. And what is the remedy for all 
these drawbacks! Tlic one answer that seems rcvelant is; Study of Religion. 

6S 
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It 'must be borne in mind that by restoring a rightful spiritual element in our 
schools and colleges, I do not mean the teaching of dogmatic religion, a turning 
over of our public education to sectarian domination. Religion is simply the 
science of the soul and the knowledge of God. It tells us of the kinship of man 
and God and the means by which man realizes this relationship. Religion har- 
monises and fosters self-sacrifice and public spirit. Religion is a strength, a guide 
and a comfort, and not merely a source of intellectual anxiety or of .angry 
argument. 

A schoolj therefore, can be a thoroughly effective agent of religious educa- 
tion only on condition that its whole atmosphere is religious, that it can assume 
religion as the basis of morality, that religion is the under-current of life. 

And this condition can more easily be fulfilled in India than probably in 
any western country, because India has been and still is a land of religions. 
However backward India may be at the present moment in her religious advance, 
religion has still a great hold upon her* hJo doubt the nature of that hold is 
different from that which existed in olden days. From belief based on reason, 
it has shifted to belief based on superstition. We believe a certain religious 
' doctrine to be good and efficacious, because we are told it is so, but we never 
probe into its secrets and find out why it is so and so. The fact that those 
who tell us to believe certain principles do not themselves know why they should 
be believed makes the matter all the more worse and pitiable. And it is to remove 
this drawback that regular training in religious principles is required. When 
religion will be believed not merely as a body of rules containing dogmas which' 
have to be believed, but as a body of rules based on reason, the apathy which ;s 
being felt by students towards religion would vanish of its own accord. 

The current confusion between education and instruction has led to many 
misconceptions as to what “religious education” really means. If we hold 
firmly to the view that education is training in life, it becomes plain that religious 
education is training in religious life. There can be no religious education without 
religious discipline and observance, as well as religious instruction, but religion 
does not consist only of its discipline and observances. Formerly religion acted 
directly through schools upon the children of all classes, because sages who 
imparted religious education also gave to their students worldly and physical 
training. But the influence of religious teachers is absolutely nil in the institu- 
tions and schools started by the state at the present day, as the express provision 
that no religious education is to be imparted to the students leaves no ground for 
them to traverse. If religion is the basis of all true'education, this is much to he 
regretted. 

The provision of a complete set of denominational schools, logical as it 
appears in abstract thought, is beset with practical difficulties, which would be 
great even were that solution acceptable to the great mass of the people; for 
the number of religious cults is pretty large and the adherents of some of them 
very few. It is generally seen and felt that people are governed less by reason 
than by sentiment in controversial matters of religion, and the adverse sentiment 
of a large party in the nation puts such a solution outside the range of practical 
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politics. In order to avoid this sort of antagonism, two things should be done. 
Firstly there should be provision for various forms of denominational teaching 
within every school. This provision would meet the' requirements of religious 
education very imperfectly, even if it could be successfuly organized because it 
might be made sometimes a w'eapon to create hatred and contempt betw^een 
different classes of students studying in a particular school. Secondly, to remove 
this difficulty to a certain extent, controversial and highly dogmatic principles 
should not be included in their religious syllabus. Such portions, after a careful 
Consideration by the pundits and mullas and priests, should be omitted. Simul- 
taneously along with this a comparative study of all religions should be taught 
not in a spirit of exalting the one and deprecating others, but in the spirit of a 
student, to all the students, so that they may not become false and foolish 
fanatics, but should be a perpetual worshipper at the shrine of truth and virtue — 
two' symbols of the Almighty. 

I have mentioned above that religious education requires religious atmos- 
phere. It seems to me that the key to the whole situation is in the hands of the 
administrative officers of our institutions of higher and primary education, and 
that- this master hey fits into the lock of Faculty offices. If the college and 
normal school administrators will give preference and advancement on their 
Faculties to men and women' of personality, spiritually minded and with a human 
interest, men and women w'ho will be student-centered instead of curriculum- 
centered, they w'ill find a spiritual atmosphere entering our school rooms, and in 
time from there permeating down into our general educational system. The most 
essential element of that spiritual atmosphere is reverence, a deep and humble 
reverence for truth and for life in all its forms. In an atmosphere of reverence 
before all the mystery and glorj' of creation, the spiritual natures of our students 
will blossom like flowers in the sunshine. In short, if we are to provide these 
spiritual values in our common school education, we must have teachers capable 
of, and prepared to, inspire them. 

And teachers can only inspire the students when they have "human interest” 
in them and arc "student centred”. The aloofness which exists at present 
between teachers on the one hand and the students on the other is lamentable. 
Teachers think that their duty is only to give instruction in the books prescribed 
and that they have fulfilled their duty when they have done this. But they arc 
mistaken. They are in loco parentis and have also to fulfil the duties of a 
father. On them depends the future career of the pupils they have undertaken 
to instruct, they are in many respects the future makers of these human souls. 
They arc not only meant to beat and punish, but they arc also me,ant to love. 
It is generally seen that our present students do not love their teachers. And 
■what is the reason for this? '^c will not have to go far to seek its answers, 
rhe reason !s that they do not know how to identify themselves with their 
students' wishes and aspirations, they never tty to take interest in them, to 
remove their difficulties, to quench their insatiable thirst for knowledge, and to 
answer their childish questions. Their words will command divine respect, when 
these difficulties will be removed. The relation between the teachers and the 
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taught Tvill then be happier and closer, they will be able to inspire their students 
and consequently, a religious atmosphere shall prevail in every school and college. 


IV — Religion and Education 


By M. M. Zainul-Eba, M.A. 

Headmaster, Hiissahiabad High School, Lucknow 

I am really grateful for the kindness with which I have been permitted to 
read my paper here. I feel that the stage on which I have been permitted to 
stand is very high and the subject on which I have to address such a learned 
audience is as vast as the universe itself. Above all I am struck with awe and 
reverence when I realize that I am going to speak in Benares where the Buddha 
delivered his first sermon — the more so when I think that my subject is to some 
extent analogous to that historic and revered sermon. Excuse my abrupt turn 
to the main subject. It is due to the short space of time at my disposal. 

1. “Is Religion Worth Consideration Along with Education?” 


Materialism has always been the strongest foe of religion. The love of 
physical ease and comfort is a natural outcome of indulgence in the passions, 
provided by nature to safeguard the annihilation of the individual and to maintain 
its progeny. This love makes men attach too much importance to the materl.al 
objects and the material world. It has always been strengthened by doubt 
regarding the life hereafter. This doubt is generally upheld by the majority of 
educated people these days. The objects of physical case and comfort have far 
more increased and have become much more enticing in this age of science and 
refinement. TIius the minds of the educated people arc generally revolting against 
religion, and it is generally being felt as an unnecessary burden. On the other 
hand, there are some who consider religion as quite necessary, because they have 
inherited faith either blindly from their parents or after some consideration. 

It is generally thought that the progress of physical science has undermined 
religion, To some extent this is true. The progress of physical science has led to 
inventions which arc addition to the list of objects of physical comfort and 
case. Our love for material objects increases and we are thus led to attach 
more importance to worldly life. 

Religion is the consciousness or realization of man’s relation with his 
Originator, and the expression of this relation in human conduct. In order to 
understand this relation we h-tve to ponder over the facts only and to put 
.aside the points of utility and like questions. 


The recent progress in science is rather helpful in leading us to religion. 
This progress in science is nothing but the increase of our knowledge about the 
laws of nature. With this knowcldgc wc proceed to frame some object to illus- 
trate the law. Tlic invention of the object does not only serve the purpose of 
proving our knowledge of that law to be true and sound, but it is .also utilized 
as an asset to^r physical comfort. Thus there are two distinct aspects of progress 
knowledge of the law of nature is on one side and on the other 
e material utility of this knowledge. The two arc distinct, though the 
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first is a stepping stone for the second. If we ponder over the law of nature 
apart from its utility we get at certain truths of nature which is a bliss in 
itself; on the other hand, if we consider its material utility we are led to love the 
material objects and this produces anxiety. 

Naturally an average man is not prepared to admit or accept any point 
unless he is convinced. Logical arguments — ^whether inductive or deductive are 
no doubt convincing. But the experimental process is far more convincing, 
because no one can venture to deny what he actually sees. The discoveries made in 
science cannot be denied as they are based on this process. Such discoveries 
cannot be opposed to religion. In this age of letters and sciences we cannot 
expect to produce religious conviction unless we adopt this experimental process 
or base our arguments on the principles discovered by such processes. The experi- 
mental process in religion can seldom be adopted and by very few; therefore, the 
other alternative can only be followed. The religious conviction thus produced 
is expected to be very sound and irremovable. 

In this vast — ^rather infinite universe everything is natural. Terms like 
supernatural and artificial have no literal or real application. They may be used 
conventionally. The first only to conceal our ignorance Is applied to phenomena 
which cannot be accounted for; while, the second is used to denote a particular 
class of objects which have been made by human hand. The component parts 
of such objects are all natural and they work according to the laws of nature. 
The formation of most of the physical phenomena is generally due to some natural 
organism or other — ^such as insects, germs or corpuscles. Man is, nothing but a 
natural organism — whatever superiority he may claim over other organisms. 

All material objects undergo a continual change. It is not seen by our 
naked eyes. But it is shown by physical science that everything receives some- 
thing and emits something; and this natural process continues without the shortest 
pause. Nothing remains the same even for a moment. The discovery of this 
nature’s process brings to light two distinct truths: ((?) That all material objects 
are nothing but cverchanging natural forms, {b) That our sight is dull and 
dormant and does not follow the evcrgoing change in the objects of the physical 
world. It will be admitted without hesitation, that our senses as the means of 
information are dull and do not provide us with .a correct knowledge. It 
is of course a kindness of nature that such means of knowledge have been bestowed 
upon us, otherwise we would have been cmb.arrasscd by the chaotic condition of 
the physical objects and the material world. At present we are at case. But 
thanks are also due to scientific discovery that we are in possession of the know- 
ledge of the true state of affairs. I do not want to disturb the ease provided by 
dormant senses tlirough defective knowledge; but we are rational beings; wc 
should grasp the fact that we are under an illusion. I mean to say that the 
idea of the stability of the material objects may be utilised, so that our ease and 
comfort may not be disturbed, but the real nature of the idea, that it is an 
illusion should not be lost sight of. Our senses give us ease. Our science 
furnishes knowledge of the true fact, and both are at variance. If I prefer case 
to true knowledge I have to close my eyes and assume the ignorance of the age 
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that lacked scientific enlightenment. How will the distinction between the two 
ages be described? The old one will be called “the innocent age of ignorance”; 
while, the present should be called "an age of self-imposed ignorance.” Our love of 
ease leads us to blindness or ignorance and is so intensive that it compels us to 
foster and keep up our ignorance even after having obtained true knowledge. 
But prudence requires that we should attach due importance to the two phases 
according to their merits. Enlightenment as to true fact is Divine; while, a 
forced blindness is devilish. 

This vast universe is an organized flow of innumerable, diverse and changing 
forms. We are cognizant of only the forms and the changes. The forms whether 
physical, mental or spiritual though incessantly changing, have their value. They 
serve the purpose of a vehicle or conveyance. Without them we could not have 
received any cognizance. The continuous change must be due to energy. Tlie 
fundamental principle or the fountain of the Universe is nothing else than energy 
as disclosed by observation and physical science. This energy is either itself 
Spirit or it emanates from Spirit. 

Within this infinite organised Universe each of the innumerable forms or 
phenomena whether huge or small — ^whether physical or mental — ^is in itself 
organised, and each and every one of the incessant changes is systematized. It 
conclusively shows that the fundamental principle, the all-feeding fountain of 
this universe, is one; otherwise the all-pervading organisation or system cannot 
be explained. This must be the all-pervading Energy, Spirit, or Soul. Every 
object that is in the Universe, that is every form or phenomenon is natural and 
governed by the laws of Nature which are only methods in which energy manifests 
changes of forms. In the literal and re.!! sense the word supernatural is applicable 
only to that Energy which is the One fountain of the whole Universe and of all 
that is in the Universe. Thus the author of this whole stupendous affair which 
we call Universe is One Eternal Spirit, the all-pervading Soul. Call it Energy, 
Spirit or Soul as you like, but it exists in the true sense of the word. If we 
ponder over the matter, this energy, this spirit only exists and existence is nothing 
but this Spirit; the rest is change and change, evergoing and unintermittent, 
change of forms or phenomena. And change cannot be produced but by energy. 
Thus it is nothing but the work of the Spirit. 

We must submit to this One Eternal all-pervading Spirit. All adoration is 
due to Him, because this is the everflowing fountain of all light and intelligence. 
All we can know is the work of this Spirit. The laws of nature, that is the 
methods manifested by the Eternal Spirit in his work, the Universe and its 
parts, show Divine Wisdom and Benevolence. Before the birth of a child it is the 
benevolent Energy working in the mother that arranges the provision of milk for 
It. All the different sciences testify to the wisdom displayed in all Nature’s 
actions. No action can be expected from anything inert or dead. Life alone can 
_e the author of any work or action. The Energy— the Spirit, is all life posses- 
sing all divine attributes manifested in the world, 

ch.in!« Universe is an ocean of evergoing 

• S . n this ocean I am conscious of my own ’self’ I know not what. 
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Everything round me is changing. My body, my mind everything which I call 
mine is changing. In spite of all this I have a conviction that I am the same 
individual ever since I got consciousness till perhaps the time when I will lose it. 
Nobody will perhaps be ever ready, in real earnest to say that he or his self is not 
the same that was some years ago. In eveiy organism we find an organised 
form and the force or energy organizing it. There is no third thing. We may 
discover other objects in an organism but they shall be the properties of either 
of the two, namely the organized form and the organizing energy. Man is also an 
organism. In man also you will find the organised form and the organizing 
power or energy. Man’s self or ego can either be the property of the organized 
form or. something of the organizing power. The conviction in man that hiS self 
is the same throughout the period of his knowledge and has not changed shows 
that the “ego” has a closer affinity to the organizing energy. It cannot be the 
property of tlie organized form neither of any of its parts nor of its constitution; 
because all of them are not the same for even a second; The organizing energy 
does not change itself though it changes the forms through which it is mani- 
fested. 

In the recent discoveries and progress of science it has been demonstrated 
that "Matter” is nothing but a form of force. And force can emanate from 
Spirit. But the truth brought to light by the strenuous efforts in science are 
being overlooked. Man’s life is generally considered to be the result or the out- 
come -of his material constitution. But the work of the matferial constitution 
itself requires the agency of energy. The energy alone brings about the 
constitution and is there in it. It certainly was prior to the constitution to give 
its form, and is there changing all forms composing the constitution till at last 
this constitution is demolished. The energy which was prior to the constitution 
and lived with it throughout its changes cannot be imagined to annihilate at the 
demolition of the constitution. This is the same Eternal all-pervading Energy. 
Our life belongs to this Spirit. The "ego” thus must live in some form or state, 
which is what is called life hereafter. 

It has been conclusively proved by scientific discoveries, which cannot be 
but truths brought to light, that the Origin of the Universe is Spiritual and not 
Material. The material world is sustained by spirit and is but a fleeting appear- 
ance serving the purpose of manifesting the attributes of the Spirit. In education 
we should base all our efforts on the truth exposed by science and should not be 
led by the defective and hence false knowledge provided by our sluggish senses. 
I call it false knowledge as it is contrary' to that which is based on science. 
We should give a correct scientific and Spiritual colour to all our education — 
instead of the Materialistic view. In doing this we shall uphold the Truth and 
discard the Wrong, which has been the basis of Education for a long time. 
The increasing Materialism of .the present age is the result of the wrong line of 
thought adopted in education. And it is almost clear that this materialism 
is leading humanity to great distress. The termination of the wars and bloodshed 
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can only be expected when we have brought about a young generation with 
education having a true spiritual colour. Tlie number of the increasing crimes 
complained of can also be expected to diminish. 

This Spiritual basis of the Universe is the foundation of all religions. This 
is a truth proved by Scientific discoveries. If we put aside our long-begotten 
delusion, that is, the prejudice of the stability of matter, material objects and 
material world, we shall feel convinced of the truth as we ought to be. If we 
have any love of truth, if we are prudent enough to save ourselves and humanity 
from distress it is incumbent upon us to include religious or spiritual teaching 
in the system of our education. Education will then be in a position to do its 
duty to the human race. f 

2. “How Far Religion Should be Included in Education” 

The principle of continual change goes on in physical structure. Tlie 
discoveries of anatomy and physiology testify the truth. My body’ is not the 
same for even a moment. Something is imbibed in and something is emitted. 
This is as true of mental structure also. Evidently the thing which enters into 
an organism brings in energy with it to show it or its properties through that 
particular machinery or organism, just as the property of steam is shown through 
a locomotive engine. Motion is the property of steam and not of Machinery 
neither of its parts nor of their adjustment. No doubt it shows itself through 
the particular machinery and only the extent of the capacity of that maclunery, 
but the resultant phenomenon is purely the outcome of the Steam. The 
structure of the electric fan has nothing to do with motion which is a property 
of electricity, it only helps the latter to transmit itself into the phenomenon 
called motion. The structure has not the capacity of transmitting the other 
property of electricity called light for which there is quite a separate structure. 
Every natural machinery or organism is but a structure meant for the transmission 
of the property or properties of energy. The structure is only a means of 
expression of a property or properties of energy. Every structure is changing. 
My physical structure is capable of transmitting only physical force. It is not 
formed so as to transmit the high and sublime attributes for which there are 
finer structures — mind and heart. Just as the body continually gets in something 
and emits something so do the mind and heart. This is an assertion based on the 
analogy of the physical principle. 

Imagine that there was a time when the creation began, that is to say, the 
eternal fountain of all, called JBnergy commenced divulging its stores, on account 
of immense, unlimited profusion. Curiosity or Love alone must have been the 
motive. In the world we find currents of Sublime and Divine attributes as well 
IS devilish tendencies mingled together but not mixed, we also see a natural line 
of distinction between the two sets, with a natural acceptance or approval 
of the one and rejection of the other. Human nature is susceptible of all these. 
We should mould ourselves so that the high, sublime, and divine attributes may 
have their manifestation through us. 

Man is always affected with his environments and he is susceptible of 
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acquiring the habits and the attributes of those with whom he lives and parti- 
cularly of those with whom he has particular attachment. His attachment 
towards his Origin the Eternal Spirit is certainly beneficial to him befitting 
him with Divine attributes. He owes to Him what he calls his own — even his 
existence. He should submit to Him, make peace with Him. This is the way 
of those who have eyes or insight; because this is nothing but an action in 
conformity with the fact. What or who is there in the universe, whether huge or 
small that is not under the supervision of the all-pervading Energy or laws of 
Nature, i.e., the systematic ways of Energy? One who does not observe the 
fact must be blind and deserves sympathy. This blindness is caused by his 
undue attachment to objects other than his Originator, he has Imbibed the 
attributes of these objects and he is in danger of suffering from continual 
change of form or state. 

Success in achieving any object or getting at a point requires concentration 
of mind, which consists in the disregard of all objects or points and in the 
fixing our eyes upon the object or point aimed at. Tliis is the law of nature for 
success. A seeker after God or a lover of Truth must abstain from having any 
inclination towards any object other than God or Truth. But all men are not 
scientists, all men are not philosophers, similarly all cannot be the Buddha, 
Christ, Krishna or Mohammad. But our inclination towards material objects 
should not be such as may disturb our conviction in connection with our Origina- 
tor. Acceptance of, and submission to the fundamental principle of the Universe, 
the one Author of men and all things is the stimmum bonum. This is the 
realization of our connection with our originator, it should be expressed in our 
conduct. Actions disturbing our conviction in the fundamental Truth should be 
avoided. They are sins, they are spiritually injurious to us. All sins are injurious. 
The injury may be physical, mental or spiritual. Actions improving our con- 
viction in the Truth are such as ought to be cultivated. Prayers are necessary. 

The prayer may be in any language. The Originator, the Universal Soul, 
the all-pervading Energy may be addressed by any name. He is all around us, 
with us and within us. To concentrate our attention it is most advantageous 
to aim at Him wltliin ourselves. Here he is close at hand and our relation with 
Him can easily be realized. He managed according to His laws to give form to all 
the requisite material of my body collected than arranged them and composed 
the form of this organism I call myself and He is still in it working incessant 
changes. Here is this form of mine and the Power that has worked it out. 
I should aim at Him here in my prayers. 

Physical education requires exercise in order to make the body capable of 
displaying with ease and grace that attribute of Energy wliich we call physical 
force. Similarly mental education is also affected by means of exercises which 
befit the mind to transmit or show different mental attributes of the Energy. 
In the same way spiritual education also requires exercises. They impart to us 
capacity for the Sublime attributes of the Spirit. 
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V — ^The Religion of a Teacher 

By G. C. Choudhury, M.A., L.T. (Deceased) 

If we look at the History of Education both in the East and in the 'West, we 
shall find that education began with teachers profoun^ly_jreligioii^s,^ teaching 
religion mainly, along with a few secular subjects like Mathematics and Me dicin e, 
in course of time the range of subjects became various and c.xtcnsivc, the eye 
of man turned more towards tlie creation than towards the mysterious creator; 
Science and Sociology engrossed the attention and the most forward of the teachers 
lost touch with Religion. Religion has an old atmosphere about it and the new 
humanity docs not want to be trammelled by that. Religious belief and faith 
were symbols of intellectual bondage and the day of intellectual freedom dawned 
with the advent of Reason and the experiments of Science. Such are the senti- 
ments of the New Age as envisaged In New Russia, New Turkey, and New China 
and more or less in other countries as w'dl. Tlicre is a constant warfare between 
the New and the Old and the truce is far to seek. Yet the teaching of the 
young must go on in the midst of this turmoil and the teachers must have their 
ideals Religious, Rational or otherwise, of tolerable worth, in light of v'hich 
they are to draw inspiration and to guide the younger generation as efficiently 
as possible under the present circumstances. 

Is it suflScient that a teacher can teach a subject or subjects competently? — 
that he can, not only make the students "understand” but can also make them 
“enjoy” the subject or subjects and utilise their knowledge for practical purposes? 
Are the teachers to formulate their subjects as if they themselves were the 
originators of them, without mentioning the authors, who created and developed 
those subjects or are they to mention them merely as so many casual names? 
No. Along with the teaching, appreciative, respectful and reverential references 
must be made to the Authors, Discoverers, and Inventors so that the students, 
along with their theoretical and practical study and experiments, may learn to 
revere the Great Ones from whom these interesting subjects came out and by whom 
they were developed. Interest for, and comprehension of the subject, respect for 
the teacher, and reverence for the authors arc all necessary for the culmination of 
even intellectual teaching. 

Next suppose that there have been outturns of perfect specimens of 
intellectual culture among the students. What about their education on the moral 
side? They may have learnt about patriotism, socialism, and international 
amity. But have they learnt and practised anything about the inevitable social 

— the Home? 'Were they practically taught the regard for their parents, 
however imperfect creatures tlicy may appear to be? — love for their brothers and 
sisters? 'Were they ever taught to revere their grandparents and even remoter 
ancestors because like the authors of books and their fore-runners it is they who 
have made them come into being after the struggles for existence of so many 
successive generations? The worship of ancestors as practised In many countries 
of Asia, if rightly regulated, will not checkmate progress but rather serve as 
useful ballast for the ship of headlong Radicalism. 
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Coming to Society and Government, the student is to be made to have a 
sane outlook by unbiassed criticism of fact and present-day tendencies, and also to 
have very great regard for the benefactors of all times — ^Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern — and of all countries. 

Further making the student brood over the creation as a whole will a 
teacher neglect to instil the idea of God and to make it permanent by insistence 
on regular contemplation and on the particular religious practices which may be 
the heritage of- the race to which he belongs? 

The student is to learn not only these lessons of gratitude towards the men 
of different ages of civiliaation, but he is to practise Idndness towards men in 
general and strangers specially. That immortal line of the Latin dramatist 
Terence — ^"Homosum, nihil humani a me alienum puto” — i,e. “Man I am, nothing 
human do I consider as alien, or foreign to me,” really sounded the note of 
international goodwill and brotherhood of man even in the far off palmy days 
of imperial Rome. This is the very spirit which has to be cultivated first by 
the teachers, and then infused into the taught. For not only in the intellectual 
sphere but also in that of morality the teacher is to manifest mastery over both 
the branches of theory and practice. 

Cultivating this broadne gs of symp athy for everything human we sometimes 
are apt to decr)'^ certain periods of history of our own nation as well as those of 
others, but these we must learn to tolerate. The principle of “Liye.and Iet_live” 
though it goes against the biological laws of the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest, is a law of human society and a law of the spirit, if 
not of the flesh, and this principle is to enclasp in its sympathetic sweep not 
merely the present but the past as well — for the trend of modern thought is to 
bury “the dead past” witli its entire paraphernalia. 

Lastly we are to extend our sympathy not to man alone but to the animals 
and plants also. "Ahimsa paramo dbairmah” — i.e., “Harmlessness is_the greater 
wirtucl’ — ^was the cry of the ancient Indian sages of course, but the cry has not 
ceased even today; rather it has been broadcasted from age to age, from one 
noble heart to another. It is the practice of this harmlessness which is the 
real key to human happiness and progress — and the teacher has to discipline 
himself to be a worthy custodian of that key of harmlessness in thought, word and 
deed, — and deed, word, and thought. _ Pe.ice to all. 

VI — Some Thoughts on Moral and Religious Education 
By ViDYADHAR Shastri, M.A. 

Dim gar College, Bikaner 

There is something profoundly wrong with the aim of our education, and the 
system by which we select the material to be educated. ICnowledgc is power 
and compulsory education perhaps highly desirable but knowledge, power and 
education in the hands of a perverse mind can only produce a Death-Ray which 
might some d.iy consume millions of people in a second. 

In ancient days even after selection by the teacher the student had to 
remain cn probation for' one year. He was taught the way of cleanliness, purity 
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and chastity, and given such elementary education as tvas necessarj’^ for the first 
year. In the event of his being unable to comprehend the teaching imparted, 
the teacher tried to find out the real cause spiritual or temporal of such want 
of intelligence, and having spotted the real cause he tried to remove it by such 
counteracting measures prescribed in the scriptures as are not incompatible with the 
acquisition of real knowledge. But if even after all the persistent efforts of the 
teacher the student did not improve his moral character and gave indications of 
developing into a character highly dangerous to society, he was turned out 
of the institution and given no further instruction. Under the present system 
of education on the other hand, no effort is made to understand the real nature 
of boys and education is freely imparted to people who have no right to it and 
many misuse it. 

In the second place, I have felt that all competition, these great wars and 
this unceasing turmoil are due to the sordid aim underlying the present system 
of education. Students now go to the teacher not with a desire to get ultimate 
happiness or the knowledge of God but to learn something that might give them 
their daily bread. "We stand no more with folded hands before God and pray 
to hiiiT'to energise and purify our intellect. Satisfaction of hunger has now 
become the first and last aim of our system of education. Students do not read 
scriptures as they bring no money; they satisfy only the cravings of the soul 
and not of the stomach. This satisfaction of hunger, the first aim of our educa- 
tion, is next carried to higher spheres and given many new and attractive forms 
by its votaries. It becomes Imperialism, Fascism, Capitalism and many other isms, 
which it would be difficult to enumerate. Imperialism is nothing more than 
hunger for land and capitalism, merely another form of hunger for money and 
Fascism merely hunger for power on the part of a certain individual or nation. 
If satisfaction of hunger be again recognised as the ultimate aim to be realised one 
would hardly condemn even the great war which recently convulsed not only 
Europe but the whole world. 

With our ancient seers the aim of education was quite different, and the 
results highly satisfactory. They distinguished between right and wrong and 
taught people to strive after the former and not the latter. Educated in these 
precepts people natur.ally tried not to snatch each other’s goods, but to so regulate 
their lives as to find themselves a stage further on the^road to salvation, which 
could be attained only by the pure in mind and spirit. 

Some western writers have had the courage to soar beyond the gross material- 
ism surrounding them and have come to the same conclusions as our old Indian 
sages. According to Emerson, the great American writer, no one could c.all 
himself fully educated unless he could say to himself; "I love the right; Truth 
is beautiful within and without for ever more. Virtue I am thine, save me, use 
me, thee will I serve, day and night, in great, in small, that I may not be 
Virtuous, but viruic.” But men like Emerson are in the modern age stray 
Voices crying in wilderness. 

5 have often noticed the sad falling off from character owing to 

e utter ack of moral and religious education in educational institutions. The 
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Gazette Extraordinary announcing the results of university and school examina- 
tions is now the chief test in India at least of one’s capacity as a teacher. In 
our School Leaving Certificates we have generally one section for moral character. 
But none cares in the least for it. 

j 

Teachers are either quite ignorant of the real character of boys, as they do 
not take the trouble of finding it out by mixing frequently with them, or they 
think mere moral character a thing requiring so little attention that they always 
choose to conveniently forget it at the time of giving testimonials. The 
examination results only are cared for in order to show the people that we are 
doing faithful service to the public. 

Religious education which might atone for the absence of purely moral 
education, is as strangely tabooed as the other in the modern educational insti- 
tutions of India. 

The presence of many religions in India is sometimes put forward as an 
argument against the introduction of religious education in schools and colleges. 
This argument would surely hold if we tried to give denominational teaching in 
schools or taught fanaticism. But when we advocate a theistic attitude of 
mind in the students attending the religious classes and let them feel that this 
world is not a mere creation of chance, but the work of an Almighty and ever 
careful Power who oversees all our actions and so frames the laws that the 
natural forces all around us themselves reward or punish our good and bad actions, 
the argument becomes hollow. 

But even this religious education would fail to produce the effect, if the 
teachers teaching must do it, because they get Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 as allowance or if 
their character be not such as inspires confidence and enthusiasm among students. 

I have been led to believe by my observation that imder modern conditions 
a large share of the credit or blame for the conduct of the students should go to 
their parents. In early years of their boyhood when they are most susceptible 
to influences from outside, the boys remain in the company of their parents, 
sisters and brothers, do what is done by them and imitate not merely their 
actions but their manner of speech and moving about. If in these early years, 
the parents do not take good care of their own doings, and with that of the 
doings of their own children, they would have led them to form pernicious habits 
which even the most assiduous teacher in the school would find difficult to root 
out. "Sf’hat is specially needed at the time is an educated mother, who understands 
fully her responsibilities and tries to train up her sons and daughters as v/ortby 
citizens. In this connection the problem of women’s education comes to be 
deeply related with that of moral character, and one is perforce led to the con- 
clusion that without women’s education perfection, in the character of boys 
is a hopeless task. 

As the superintendent of a hostel myself, I do not under-estimate the influence 
of hostel life on the character of students. What a home is to the small boys 
and a school to the students, that and something more is a hostel to the character 
of hostellers. If properly organised it can foster in students the habit of self- 
reliance which they can seldom have at 'their homes where they are in the leading 
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strings of their parents, and give them a character which might be. the boast of the 
school in which they read and a matter of boast even for the country of -which 
they are citizens. But hostels as mostly organised no-w teach nothing but nc-w 
manners of toilet, table and gamblings. The superintendents whose duty it is to 
take care of these students sometimes do not know the names of all the boys 
in the hostel. Mixing very little as they do with the boys, they know little of the 
habits of their wards and can hardly be expected to influence their lives for 
better or worse. 

My faith in human nature dissuades me from any disbelief in the power of 
modern society to regenerate and improve itself. Human nature is now and will 
most probably for a million years to come be what it was a million years back. 
It is environment which brings about differences. If this be somehow brought 
under our control and if we manage to give the student good company at home, 
in the school, and the hostel, we would have accomplished half our task of giving 
adequate moral education. The other half again would, I think, be done if we 
inspire society with the ideal of self-sacrifice and demonstrate clearly to it that real 
pleasure lies not in the satisfaction of hunger but giving what we can to others 
who are intrinsically not different from ourselves. "When we^ shall have thus . 
widened our outlook, and given free rein to our inmost desire of harmonising our 
spirit with those of people surrounding us, we would have done all that we can for 
moral and religious education. 

VII — ^Moral Training as a Subject of University Education 

By pRiNciPAi. RAMDEVAja of GtiTukiil Kaiigrt 

Much controversy has raged round the question whether asceticism is useful 
or not or, in other words, whether objective pressure can bring about satisfactory 
subjective results. On the one hand it is contended that Buddha, Christ, Zoroaster, 
Dayananda, Gandhi and a host of other luminaries that have illumined the dark 
corners of the earth were ascetics who starved and tortured their bodies in 
order to attain purity of mind and strength of resolution. On the other hand, 
it is confidently asserted that asceticism creates a revolt in the mind against moral 
Values, encourages surreptitious gratifications and breeds hypocrisy. The fact, 
however, is that both extremes are to be deprecated. Asceticism is not an end 
by itself but is a means to an end. When people think that the starvation of the 
organs of sense and bodily privation are per se meritorious acts and exalt the 
ascetic spiritually by bringing about ecstatic exaltation, they invite disease, slovenli- 
ness, squalor and not unoften, moral depravity practised under the cover of sanctity 
and holiness. When, however, a man practises a certain amount of asceticism in 
early life in order to acquire self-control and to form habits of mind and body 
which enable him to stand unusual strain and to withstand bodily and mental 
temptations, be becomes a seasoned soldier. 

^ It must be admitted that all successful men in life are ascetics or fapasvis 
m this sense. Asceticism in this sense is a means of acquisition of physical and 
strength and of supernormal powers of endurance and is sometimes non- 
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moral. A thief 'who in the dead of a -winter night, when other people are com- 
fortably ensconced in their quilts in rooms warmed by firesides goes about 
barefooted in cold paved streets scantily clad so that his foot-fall may not facilitate 
detection is as surely an ascetic as a sage who gets up in the small hours of the 
morning and sits cross-legged on the top of the hill with nothing but his loin- 
cloth to cover or rather aggressively exposes his nakedness in order to perform 
devotional exercises and to enjoy the bliss and rapture of a state of trance. This 
explains why successful criminals, who possess the traits of bravery and dare- 
devilry, are transformed into saints of the first rank in no time as soon as their 
minds receive a tremendous shock which has the effect of transvaluing objects of 
moral worth. Tlie case of Valmiki, the author of the immortal Ramayana, is a 
classical instance. Of late we have been hearing a lot about evils of “repression”, 
"inhibition” and of Freudism or psycho-analysis as a panacea for all nervous 
derangements and maladjustments. Some of the exponents of this gospel went to 
absurd lengths, spoke of moral values in terms of sex and cried themselves hoarse 
over the Oedipus complex and almost brought about a renaissance of the degenerate 
varieties of phallic worship not by means of symbols but by means of obsession 
of the mind with sex-impulse or libido. Good sense is now dawning upon the 
protagonists of this reaction and even sober ps3'cho-analysts are now discovering 
that even “repression” or suppression — I prefer the latter word for it implies 
voluntary self-control and deliberate acts of self-abnegation with a view to the 
conservation of powers of physical endurance, moral stability and clarity of 
intellectual perception — has untold value if properly appropriated. 

The ancient sages of India fully understood and grasped this psychological 
truth and made voluntary suppression or even involuntary repression in an at- 
.mosphere of reverent faith and desire for the attainment of the spiritual meric 
as an essential parr of their system of education. A Brahmachari or a neophyte (a 
child who had been entrusted to a teacher with religious fervour and to the 
accompaniment of Vedic recitation which created an atmosphere of sanctity that 
affected both the master and the disciple and made them feel that they were being 
transported into a universe of new values and made to undergo a process of moral 
transfiguration) was required to get up early in the morning, have a dip in a flowing 
stream even in bleak cold, to go about bare-footed and bare-headed even when the 
sun shone with sweltering heat, to partake of simple food not at all seasoned or 
converted into a delicate dish by the devices of the art of gourmancy, to take the 
threefold vow of chastity, poverty and humanity, to avoid mixing over-much 
with members of the other sex except under conditions which hereditary inhibi- 
tions and racial repressions invested with sanctity, i.e., with women at the sight 
of whom the stimulation of the sexual impulse was a sacrilege which degraded 
him not only in the eyes of the world but in his own eyes. Rigid isolation of the 
sexes was no part of the ancient Indian system of education, but indiscriminate 
intimacy between juvenile sections of both sexes was tabooed. Looking upon a 
woman to lust after her was regarded a sin of the deepest dye which could be 
wiped off only by severe penances. The result of this system of education was that > 
young men and young women of that period were strong, healthy, handsome, 
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self-reliant, practical, brave, and absolutely unconventional -with no trace of the 
prurient about tbem. 

Inspired by the teachings of RishI Dayanand, Swami Sliraddhanand made an 
effort to revive this ancient system of moral discipline and started the first 
Gurukul on the bank of the Ganges. The institution has now passed the c.vpcri- 
mcntal stage and has turned out scores of graduates or smfakas, as they are 
called, who have taken their rightful place in the arduous work of national 
upheaval — religious, social, moral, and political. They are not convention-ridden 
and are not ashamed of their heritage. They do not feel that an Indian cannot 
raise his head in pride and rise to the full height of his moral stature unless he 
stiffens himself up, even in the hot months of June, in foreign dress which is 
unsuited to tropical climates. Tlicy do not feel the least hesitation in rubbing 
shoulders with tlic most eminent foreigners while dressed in the Indian style and 
while squatting oA the floor. They do not despise the magnificent culture which 
is their precious heritage. On the contrary they consider themselves as its 
custodians while always eager to enrich it by assimilation of all that is best In 
Occidental culture and dovetailing into it all that has tended to the glor}' of 
modern Europe and America. They arc dutiful sons and faithful husbands. 
They enjoy the natural taste of wholesome nourishing food and do not run after 
condiments and overcooked dishes which ruin the stomach and derange the liver. 

In the Gurukul the spirit is ancient but the form is modern. The system 
is ancient but the methods of teaching and organisation .arc modern. There we 
have the old ambrosia in new bottles. For the last few years a new e.vpcriment 
in moral training and inculcation of right behaviour has been tried and been 
crowned with a fair amount of success. In ancient times a few students lived in 
the home of the teacher as members of his family and the teacher or Guru was in 
a position to watch personally the development of the faculties of his pupils 
with a view to the eradication of evil propensities and the fostering of noble 
impulses. In the Gurukula at Hardwar wc have hundreds of students and quite a 
regiment of teachers. It is an educational colony. In such a colony it is impossible 
for the Head to give individual attention to all his pupils. He has to relegate 
a part of his authority to his colleagues who, in the very nature of things, cannot 
command the s.ime amount of reverence as the Head who has initiated 
them — ^however worthy they may be. The boys care much more for the approba- 
tion of the Head than for that of those tvlio arc immediately in charge of them. 
In order to ensure that the Head may be kept informed of the beh.aviour of c.ich 
individual pupil and of the moral progress that he is making as evidenced by 
outward forms of conduct, a new subject of examination has been added called ffic 
Vrat Ab1}yas Variksha, or examination to ensure the faithful fulfilment of 
vows. Tlicre are two printed forms. A copy of one of the forms is supplied to 
each pupil in the college department. On the Psychological principles that "Trust 
I'cgets trust he is expected to make daily entries as to the time he gets up from his 
bed and takes his morning bath .ns also whether he has taken physical c.xcrcise 
and joined il,c congregational prayers. Most pupils take the view that it is 
shameful to make false entries when the}' are trusted so much. In -their case the 
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psychology that operates is the same which makes a normal person think many times 
before he tells a lie when an oath has been administered to him even though on 
ordinary occasions he may not be punctilious as to what he utters. An exalted 
notion of self-respect is fostered which makes it difficult for the pupil to commit 
an act of self-abasement. A powerful motive for the observance of solemn 
vows is thus brought into play. 

Although we rely upon this motive force as the chief main spring of action, 
-the fear of public opinion and the desire to win the approbation of elders arc 
also exploited. The teachers are expected to go round and to note down the 
names of boys who have been guilty of lapses and dereliction of duty in these 
matters. When the monthly meeting of the Examination Board is held to award 
marks, the teachers’ notes are carefully compared with entries made by the pupil 
and if fraud is detected marks are deducted and the reason for deduction is given 
wide publicity. There is a second form which is filled up by the superintendent 
actually in charge of the boy in consultation with other members of the Board 
and the Head v/ho, likewise, are expected to watch the outward behaviour of the 
boys and to seek and create opportunities for doing so. Marks are awarded by the 
Board under this head for personal cleanliness, neatness of the seat in the dormitory, 
orderly arrangement of books and other belongings of the pupil, obedience, 
punctuality, social service, willing co-operation with the teachers, etc., etc. The 
■ result is that the responsibility for tliese desirable forms of behaviour rests with the 
pupil and he feels that, however bright he may be in intellectual work, he will 
not get his degree unless he attains a minimum amount of efficiency in desirable 
and prescribed forms of outward behaviour. Just as the imperative need of getting 
a degree makes even naturally easy-going boys studious and creates in them a habit 
of study which, in many cases, persists through, life, this examination spurs on 
university students to shake off slovenly habits and acquire the habits of personal 
cleanliness and neatness and orderliness in relation to their physical surroundings, 
makes the unpunctual punctual, teaches those who arc rough in their manners 
the art of polished speech, induces the naturally impertinent lads to assume 
the forms of polite speech surcharged with humility. In course of time the 
pupil perceives the moral and even material value of these virtues and habits arc 
formed which conduce to the augmentation of the totality of pleasurable sensa- 
tion and a relapse into repressed habits of slovenliness and slatterliness becomes 
psychologically and even physiologically difficult on account of new psyxhological 
associations and newly-formed pathways of nervous discharge. 

VIII — ^Xhe Method of Mor.al Instruction in Schools 
. By Pandit N. Chengalvarayan, Bangalore 

Tlicrc is no single moral instruction method. It depends upon the indivi- 
dual genius of the teacher to name the vehicle as biography, natural history or a 
number of varied illustrations. Some would favour a scries of connected lesson 
on one subject, such as temperance, truthfulness, etc., while some others would 
prefer a less exb.iustivc treatment. Many arc of opinion that illustrations should 

70 
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bo chosen from historj' nnd nature, rather than from fiction. By observing the 
reflective and active life of the children themselves one can find a v.iluablc fund of 
material. The teacher should always extol the good, nnd show its reasonable- 
ness and its beauty, rather than warn ag.ainst evil and insist on its hatcfulncss. 
The tc.iching should bo concrete in every c.tse and short poems, quotations and 
pros^erbs, may with advantage be committed to memory. Tlic teacher should 
connect the lessons as closely as possible, and lead the child to see the oneness of all 
the duties. 

Tlic giving of an efficient moral training in an effective way is really difficult 
to be followed with success. Tlic pupils cannot be trained to become good and 
virtuous by the mere preaching of a series of sermons, or by a well-arranged 
syllabus of moral instruction or by periodical nior.il lesson classes and lastly by the 
presentation of well-bound moral-lesson books. Tlicsc things may be good in 
their way. A merely theoretical knowledge of duty is not without v.ilue, and 
acquaintance with the moral ide.tl is undoubtedly a step to its realisation. Tliough 
due credit is given to the efficacy of precept, yet there remains a world of 
difference between teaching virtue and teaching about virtue. Very often we find 
certain unfortunate incidents occurring in our daily life. Tlic best preacher on the 
subject of "Kindness to animals” is the worst offender against his moral code. 
One may know very well what good qualities and noble virtues are; but in the 
field of practical politics one often, consciously or unconsciously, bids farewell to 
them. Such c.xaniplcs only tell us that direct moral instruction, as is at present 
imparted in certain periods of school work, tend only in a small way to solve 
the problem of mor<il training. In order that we may achieve our aims we require 
something stronger than mere telling. Tlic difference that c.xists between saying 
and doing must be bridged and precepts must be translated into action. Tlie 
pupils of the schools should be trained to do things in the right manner, to follow 
the path of virtue in every act of their school life and to choose the good and 
refuse the evil. The personality of the teacher also influences in a way the 
conduct and character of young pupils who come into close contact with him. 

Besides the personality of the teacher there arc various other equally important 
things, that determine the modes of life of the pupils at school. "Tlic conven- 
tions and the traditions of the school, the tone of the school, the moral atmosphere 
pervading there, the influence of tlic environment and surroundings, the sound- 
ness of the organisation, the orderliness of the school society and the rules written 
and unwritten that govern them, all these have their part in Ic.iving indelible 
impression, upon the moral development of the pupils.” How can the students 
achieve all these? Tliese can be achieved by^ good association or Salsangavi on 
which Sankara laid so much emphasis and which we cannot over-estimate. The 
corporate feeling among the pupils must be so strong and the standard of morality 
so high that any offender against morality must dread public opinion and follow 
the path of virtue consistent with the code of morality and in obedience to the 
rule of discipline of the school population. 

The pupils may be divided into the following stages according to their age. 
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to the non-recognition of this fact and to the forceful attempt to mould all people 
into one universal cast. 

But taking the mould as it is let us assume that the real object of education is 
to provide a common and general curriculum for all upon tvhich special and 
marked peculiarities of individuals may be reared up. 

A cool deliberation on cosmology will show that the whole cosmic process 
is the natural outcome of two fundamental forces: — the one being positive the 
other negative; the one centrifugal the other centripetal; the one static the other 
dynamic. 

These two forces have been realized in various ways in different ages by man 
such as God-satan, spirit-matter, one-many, virtue-vice, moderation-indulgence, 
ideal-real and so forth. Lord Srcekrishna has thus characterised them in the 
Geeta. “There are two Beings in this wmrld — the one is mortal the other im- 
mortal; the former is manifested in all material objects, whilst the other is their 
inner essence.” 

It is desirable, therefore, that different systems of education should be 
chosen to suit the varying proportion in which these two forces may be found 
acting in different ages in different places amongst different people. Because the 
whole cosmic process is the outcome of the equilibrium of these two forces. 
Hence it is clear that the underlying principle of the twofold manifestations 
is in their merging into one, in their attractions for enjoyment of the supreme bliss 
m union. Similarly the root cause of the whole creation exhibits its two-sided 
activities of destruction and protection. The vra ■media of Lord Buddha is also' 
grounded on the recognition of the same theory. In this harmony and unity alone 
can 'Sachchidananda’ (the principle of goodness, consciotisness, and joy) have its 
fully play. But 'Sachchidananda’ cannot express itself fully where anyone of the 
force predominates unless the same is counterbalanced by the other. For that 
purpose it is necessary first of all to ascertain the bent of each individual mind and 
the particular 'force’ needed for its development, and then to fix the educational 
system as the case may demand. This is why in ancient India so much stress 
was laid on the recognition of capacity and inclination of each student and the 
efforts for self-realization whenever the question of education arose. In Grecian 
culture also it has been acknowledged that 'to know thyself is the highest wisdom.’ 

The excellent rites which Hinduism enjoins with regard to the performance of 
daily meditations ('Ahnika’), have no doubt been laid down to facilitate the 
passage of self from the stage of individual realization to the knowledge of the 
universal and finally to the blessed condition of utter individual self-abnegation. 

Thus the aim of real education lies in the efforts to the realisation of self as 
such. By undergoing a process of real education a man would find that the reality 
in him is expanding from coarse to finer and finer, from small to greater and 
greater, from ordinary to nobler and nobler existence, thereby fulfilling God’s 
purpose underlying the cosmic process. 

The solution of the cosmic process is expressed in the saying "the one desired 
to be many.” Relying thereon one is apt to realise in his heart of hearts the 
essential unity in these manifold diversities. 
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That One, at first dividing Himself into two forces, turns Himself into 
infinite diversities through limitless permutations and combinations of different 
grades of the two vital forces in nature according to His desire and pleasure. 

If we realise this, and further that each of us has to play his part well in the 
plan laid out by Him for realising His own entity and bliss through us and that 
each of us forms a component part in that harmonious whole, and under that in- 
spiration proceed to make supreme efforts for thus fulfilling ourselves in Him, 
then these very efforts, to my mind, constitute real education. 

I am inclined to think that without trying to destroy justifiable existence of 
the' many, the attempt to reach the universal bliss through them is the real progress 
towards man’s perfection. This reflection of the universal soul in the- Individual 
is the fullest development of man. 

Without trying to destroy this diversity and unity but realising their interplay 
if we lay great stress on the full and harmonious development of all our faculties 
for fully grasping them, that attempt alone is real education for us which can 
ultimately save human civilisation. 

As full and harmonious development of men’s faculties is not possible unless 
they are completely turned towards God, all of us should try to mould ourselves 
accordingly. This, to my mind, is the fundamental basis upon which a proper 
system of education can be reared up. 

If we succeed in turning Western civilization Godwards, then only, their 
wonderful knowledge and activities would fructify in contentment, happiness 
and good of manlcind. On the other hand if we on our part realise that all 
knowledge leads to Him' and acquisition of knowledge is His worship and all 
work done for His Pleasure is His service and then strive assiduously to 
acquire all knowledge and work incessantly to serve Him, then and then only shall 
we be able to unfold true humanity and extend Indian culture. 

Relying on these fundamental principles I would now proceed to examine 
the defects of the present educational system prior to placing before the readers 
an outline of education based on these principles. 

In the Schools and Colleges there is no provision for religious and moral 
training. Tliere is hardly anything which may assist the students to form their 
character. There is nothing in them beyond ineffectual efforts to promote intel- 
lectual subtleties. 

There is nothing like Guru Griha (homes where the preceptors and the students 
live together) . There is no opportunity now for mutual interchange of ideas and 
thoughts between them, and there is a complete absence of contact between them 
to enable the students to imbibe noble ideals. The result is that all noble manly 
qualities such as devotion to God, universal love, patriotism and sense of duty are 
getting scarce and scarce and downright Irteligion, utter selfishness and unmanli- 
ness and other fata! weaknesses are taking hold of man’s mind. 

Tlien the education imparted in schools and colleges is not making men fit 
for the struegle in life. So-called educated young men on leaving collegps find 
themselves adrift in the sea of despair and begin to realise that hitherto they had 
Ic.trnt merolj' self-indulgence but not self-reliance. 
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Now the question is, what is the remedy. The old-day Ashrams (abodes) of 
the sages — ^whose imperfect images are represented in the Universities of the "West, 
where the professors and pupils congregate together — ^if reproduced can alone save 
the situation. 

In these Ashrams , Sannyasis, who have renounced everjThing, and religious 
family men both husband and wife together, will take charge of the training of the 
students from early boyhood in places far from the maddening crowd’s ignoble 
strife. 

They will help the students in developing true character and manhood by 
themselves living ideal and pure lives; they will thus enable the pupils to acquire 
the habits of a life dedicated to God and learn the secrets of Uving a pure and simple 
life in the midst of complexities of modern society and in ways not to get sub- 
merged therein, but to overcome them. They will try to unfold in the students 
all their physical, mental and spiritual potentialities so that they may grow into 
perfect manhood and may in future fulfil the true functions in the Individual, 
family and corporate life. 

Further, from amongst them, those who have an abiding faith in Varnashram 
(Four-fold division of caste, and four-fold division in life’s work) should be so 
trained as would enable them to live a life fulfilling its four-fold desideratum. 

Here the preceptors full of love and sympathy- try to compensate as far as 
possible motherly affection and care of home, and help their beloved pupils to 
imitate the ideal lives which they themselves will live. 

The object of these institutions would not be merely to tr.ain ,the intellect. 
The preceptors would make the utmost efforts to develop the physical, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual potentialities so as to turn out a harmonious whole destined 
to make the world, men and society better and happier. 

Here the students would not be unnecessarily burdened with boohs. Generally 
through oral instruction In the pupils’ mother tongue and through observations 
and experiments, the students will be helped to acquire knowledge and exercise 
their intellect and fully develop their Innate faculties by their own exertions so 
that through knowledge so acquired, intellect so sharpened, and character so formed, 
they may create an opening for themselves and for earning sufficient livelihood. 

The modern system of education looks only to acquisition of knowledge 
through books and memory, but mere book-learning would not help in the proper 
intellectual development. Special attention has to be paid to enable the students 
to acquire knowledge by proper use of their sensorial organs and experiments, and 
thorough assimilation and generalisation thereof through their intuitive and other 
inner faculties. , 

For this, it is essential that education should be imparted through object 
lessons, observation, experiments, so that through generalisations of the knowledge 
so acquired the students themselves shall be gradually led to go into the causes and 
effects of natural events. They will be given opportunities to arrive at proper 
conclusions by the exercise of their critical faculties. 

What was the real past of India and what parts thereof are responsible for 
our present miseries, have to be thoroughly sifted before any judgment can be 
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pronounced in this matter. To impartially judge and ascertain the real truth 
through proper investigation and researches no scholar has yet been born. 

So long as we cannot get such a verdict from such a quarter, it would be 
hazardous to ignore the past of India in framing a proper scheme of education. 

For that purpose it is incumbent upon us who are desirous of framing such a 
scheme to try"’ to enumerate and clarify the main principles underlying the past 
civilization of India. 

These principles, appear to me to be as follows; — 

(1) In trying to develop individualities, we should not harm the totality 

of the apparent manifestations of the unmanifested, unseen, un- 
thinkable, inexpressible reality behind them. 

(2) Starting from the said unmanifested and in going back to Him by 

different ways straight or crooked, each according to his position, 
to steadfastly follow the course is the performance of the destined 
duty of each. In the performance of such duty one realises earthly 
good, fulfils his real desire and enjoys the supreme bliss. 

(3) Although there are and must remain diversities in the world, they are 

in essence one, that is to say, they emanated, are living and would 
ultimately go back to One. 

Upon this fundamental truth, ancient India tried to build her social 
structure, and an attempt to build up an educational system is 
being made in this treatise. 

(4) Although gratifications of bodily pleasures are coming to loom more 

and more largely and becoming more and more difficult, yet if our 
entire energy is devoted for that purpose and if we make them to be 
the sole end and aim of our existence, we would not be able to rise 
above the stage of the beast in the evolutionary process. 

I have prepared a detailed scheme embodying the principles outlined above. 
1 am glad also to Inform the public that through failures of these long years I have 
at last succeeded in getting the help of Srimat Swami Satyananda Ji, President of 
the Hindu Mission, to give a fair trial to this system of education at the village 
Koshma near Rikhia in Taluq Bahanga about six miles from Deoghur Station, 
Sontlial Pergannahs, Behar and Orissa where an Institution under the name of 
Amiya Asram is to be established presently. 

The place is very healthy. Formerly Rai Bahadur Jogendra Chandra Chose 
and others started an agricultural school there. 

Small hillock, forest, lands, houses and buildings, agricultural farm, livestocks, 
weaving and spinning apparatus are all there to train up the children in the way 
laid down in detail in the Trust Deed. 

The succinct substance thereof is given below. 

STUDENTS 

Boys of tlic age of 7 years will only be eligible. Wlien they will enter the 
institution, they will be initiated into some religious ceremonies and in case of the 
Hindus with KamavcJh. 
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Boys from all classes and creeds ■w'ill be eligible. But all have to live as 
Brahmacharis. There tvill be no interference mth the custom of any particular 
sect provided it does not run counter to the life of Brahmacharis. 

After the primary and secondary course of eight years is concluded, the higher 
course will be introduced. Here differentiation and specialisation will begin. 

The special feature will be that the students should be given every facility 
and impetus to earn their livelihood whilst learning, some fields and crafts being 
specially allotted to them for the purpose. 

There will be no charge for teaching. But students unless and until they 
succeed in earning their livelihood, would have to pay Rs.lO per month for their 
fooding expenses. 

SUBJECTS 

(1) Agriculture. — Including Horticulture, Floriculture, Forestry and grow- 
ing Medicinal Plants, in graduated course from 8 to IJ years (age). 

(2) Cow-keeping. — ^Practical and theoretical course from 8 to 15 years 

(age)- 

(3) Crafts. — ^Especial training should be given, in cottage and village indus- 
tries. For instance from cotton to be produced in the farm, the students will 
spin and weave their own cloths. 

The following crafts will be taught in a graduated scale from 8 years to 15 
years (age): — 

(rt) Pottery; (b) Basket-making; (c) Lace and rope-making; (d) Tailor- 
ing; (e) Paper-box making; (/) Book-binding and Printing; (g) 
Carpentry; {h) Tin and Iron smithy, besides spinning and weaving- 

(4) Mathematics. — In a graduated scale from Arithmetic to Astronomy 
including Mensuration and Surveying according to capacity from 8 to 15 years 
(age) . 

(5) Science. — Botany, Chemistry, Hygiene, Physiology, Geology, Zoology 
and Physics from 8 to 15 years (age) according to capacity. 

(6) Literature. — («) Vernacular from 8 to 15 years (age) according to 
capacity. 

{b) Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian from 13 to 15 years (age) according to 
capacity. c 

(7) Arts. — Drawing, Painting and Music from 8 to 15 years (age) accord- 
ing to capacity. ’ 

(8) Geography. — From 8 to 15 years (age) according to capacity. 

(9) Cooking. — ^From 13 to 15 years (age). 

(10) Banking and Co-operative Trade. — From 8 to 15 years (age) accord- 
ing to capacity. 

(11) Social Service. — ^From 8 to 15 years (age) according to capacity. The 
student will be trained in the Ashram for mutual service and should once in a 
Week be taken to the surrounding villages to serve the community. 
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(12) Biography, History, Sociology, Etc . — ^Verbally from 8 to 11 years (a^e) 
according to capacity. 

TIME DIVISION 

Early rise at 4 a.m. Answer to call of nature, etc . — Yz hour. Devotional 
and religious exercise — 1 hour. Drill — 15 minutes. Light refreshments — 13 
minutes. Then practical Agriculture and some crafts up to 9 a.m., according to 
capacity. Rest, bath, religious practices and meal — up to 12 noon. Literature 
and Science — ^from 12 to 4 p.m. Afternoon meal and play — up to sun-set. Music 
and evening meal— up to 8 p.m. Story telling in different branches of knowledge 
— ^up to 10 P.M., when they should retire to bed. 

FOOD 

No meat or fish will be allowed. Breakfast — ^Fried rice and gram, molasses. 
Midday meal — Rice, bread, pulse, vegetables and milk. Afternoon meal — ^Fruits 
and sweets. Evening meal — ^Bread, khichri, sweets and milk, 

CLOTHES 

Geri-coloured (yellow red) loincloth and wrapped. 

Further particulars may be had from Sreejut Swami Satyananda Ji, President 
of the Board of Trustees of Amiya Ashram, Rikhia, Deoghur P.O., Sonthal 
Pergannahs (India). 

X — Religious Education, and its 'Place in Indian Schools 

By Tajammul Hussain, M.A., B.T. 

Muslim University , Aligarh 

Education has always been a process of preparing the rising generation for the 
life of a community so that by this preparation they may become fit to work for 
the realisation of the ideals and aspirations of the community. It is true, there 
have existed communities which had fe,w aspirations and ideals. With them the 
educational work consisted in the mere transmission of the ordinary activities of 
practical life which barely fitted its individuals to earn a livelihood and obtain 
a shelter; When life is thus restricted in its scope and reach, educational activity 
is naturally on a low plane. Such communities were either made slaves by more 
active and energetic races or were completely annihilated by unforeseen natural 
changes which overtook them unawares. 

When, on the other hand, a nation had some high ideals to attain and some 
important responsibilities to discharge, we find periods of marked educational 
activity. The Aryans actuated by higher Ideals and better fitted to overcome the 
obstacles that man and nature placed in their way, came and became masters of 
India. Their educational activity gave India the Ashrams of learned Gurus — 
famous seats of learning — and the philosophy of the Vedas and the Upanishads. It 
is this philosophy which, up to the present day, supplies the principles that govern 
the life activities of millions in India. Buddha came with an explanation of the 
riddle of life. It was an explanation wliich appealed to the caste-ridden and 
priest-dominated India and this new .ideal and message brought another great 
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educational activity in its train, when scats of learning in India became places of 
pilgrimage for people living in far-off lands in the cast and the west. The 
Buddhist principles of life still hold their ground in some form or another with 
the teeming millions of China, Japan, Burma and Tibet and exercise their influence 
indirectly in the shaping of life-thought in India. The Greek education, orga- 
nised with the object of training' warriors to safeguard the interests of the State, 
developed in the light of higher ideals, into an intellectual system of great eminence 
and this gave us the philosophy and the science of the Greeks. Christianity rose 
at a time when the Greco-Roman ideals had lost their living appeal for the people 
and life had sunk into vice and corruption and there was depravity all around. 
The ideals of love, of service and of self-sacrifice were strongly preached by 
Christianity. Islam with a simple message of faith in one God came as a rushing 
torrent and spread east and avest. It was a simple faith and yet so energising that 
its educational activity not only revived what was of worth in the learning of 
the east and west but extended the bounds of knowledge in all directions. But 
when its flag-bearers felt they had nothing more to accomplish, activity was 
brought to a standstill and as in the cycle of life one has cither to forge ahead or 
to fall down, this slackening of educational effort in the light of some higher ideals, 
resulted in a decay of Muslims everywhere. ^ 

Thus we see that the rise and fall of nations is a story of their having or" 
not having worthy ideals and aspirations which influence their lives. The more 
fundamental and comprehensive the outlook upon life and its problems in the 
thought and culture of a country the greater has been the advance of civilization 
and the greater its achievements. Great religions of the world are nothing more 
than efforts to formulate ideals which harmonise life with nature, with man and 
with God. This is why the religious ideal, being supreme in 'the ideals of a com- 
munity, should find a place in every well-planned educational scheme. Professor 
J. J. Findlay in his “Foundation of Education” discussing the supreme aim of Edu- 
cation observes: "There is only one aim. in education, i.e., the nurture of the 
human spirit, other aims are valid just so far as they can harmonize with each 
other and with the acknowledgment of the single purpose here set down. The 
aim of schooling in all its occasions and pursuits, is to help our pupils to see them- 
selves and their neighbours in the light of the universal.”. Wclton in his book 
on "What do we mean by Education” strongly advocates a similar view: "The 
Ultimate aim of education is the prefect organisation of life under one great ideal 
which is found only in a relation to that highest good and true presonality which 
we call God.” John Dewey who has exercised so remarkable an influence on 
Education in the whole of the modern world discusses the point in his "Human 
Nature and Conduct” (p.263) and remarks: "When a sense of the infinite reach 
of an act physically occurring in a small point of space and occupying a petty 
instant of time, comes home to us, the meaning of a present act is seen to be vast, 
unmeasurable, unthinkable. This ideal is not a goal to be attained. It is a signi- 
ficance to be felt and appreciated. It is the office of art and religion to invoke 
such appreciation and intimations, to enhance and steady them until they arc. 
wrought into the very texture of our lives.” 
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But how. does our Educational system in India stand related to this ideal? 
Have we not under circumstances peculiar to this country tried not only to place 
the ideal in the background but actually pushed it out of our schemes of instruc- 
tion and training? Our present educational system was planned at a curious time. 
On one hand there were the rulers "with tm alien culture, a different faith and a 
foreign language. On the other hand were the Indians themselves whose reactions 
to the new scheme were yet in the making. There were the Mussalmans who 
believed that the object of English ediic.-ition was really the propagation of 
Christianity and as such they generally kept aloof from such education. While 
the Hindus, though they were very keen on English education in place of Sansltrit 
and the Vedic lore,^ did not tolerate religious interference in education. Thus 
there was an atmosphere of distrust and apprehension all round and religious neu- 
trality became under the circumstances a necessary feature of the Indian Educa- 
tion. 

, Though this purely secular education conferred distinct material advantages 
and those who received this education always succeeded in securing respectable 
positions in Govrnment service, yet this did not satisfy the people and voices of 
protest were raised. Rev. Duff in his evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons in 1853 stated, “My o'wn impression is that if v’^e go on giving them 
(Indians) a thorough English secular education, without any mollifying and 
counteracting influence of sufficient potency, there will not be that sentiment of 
devotedness or loyalty to the British Government which for their own sakes and 
for the sake of their country we should desire them to possess.” It was the voice of 
one interested in the stability of the British Government through propagation of 
Christianity. But there v/as John Clark Marshman who stated, "That the union 
of religious and secular instruction was absolutely indespensable to a good and 
complete education.” He further added that "the exclusion of all reference 
to religious truths in Government institutions was a matter of very great regret.” 
As early as 1854 a solution of the difficulty was suggested in Sir Charles Wood’s 
despatch. It expressed "the hope that institutions conducted by all denoinina- 
lions of Christians, Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsis, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains or any 
other religious persuasions, may be affiliated to the Universities. Apart from the 
strictly religious or moral question the existence of institutions of various classes 
will contribute to the intellectual development of the Indians by arousing enquity 
on the highest themes of human thought and thus helping to meet what is 
probably the greatest danger of all higher education In India' at present — the too 
exclusive attention to the mere passing of examination and to the personal 
advantages derived therefrom.” 

The way was thus opened for denominational institutions which began to 
spring up and could give religious education along with secular education. • But 
the Government Schools and Colleges observed strict neutrality in religious 
matters. So in reality there was no advance in the original defective position. 
Arthur Howell in his book on "Education in Briush India” which was written 
in 1872, advocated that higher education should be left to local management 

^ Refer to Raja Ram Afohan E.oy ’5 to Lord Amherst in IS23. 
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•which encouraged by the state should regularly give some religious instruction. 
But it W. 1 S not pracilc.-ible for the Government to withdraw from the direct 
control of higher education and the popular demand that some sort of religious 
education should be given in Government Institutions, grew stronger. On the 
basis of the strength of this demand made by various witnesses before the Educ.i* 
tion Commission of 1882, the commission recommended th.at an attempr bo 
ntsde ft? ptep.-fre .t mor,x} texc-hook hr ml npan dre fundamental principles of 
natural religion, such as may be taught in all Government and non-Government 
Colleges. But so varied and divided avcrc the opinions of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments that nothing definite came out of it. In 1S95 Syed Malimood in his 
excellent book on the "History of Mahomedan Education in India” said, "Tin’s 
feature (Bcligious ncutralitj') is no doubt a relic of tbc extreme apprehension 
which prevailed in 1793. But it is, 1 believe, absolutely without precedent or 
parallel elsewhere, beside being entirely opposed to the traditional ideas of edu- 
cation' current in tbc Past, booking to the rapid grosvth of our educational 
yj'stem, and to the cnortnous influence for good or evil that a single wcll-cdiica- 
ted and able man may cscercisc in this countr)'; it seems a tremendous experiment 
for the state to undertake and in .some Provinces to monopolise, the direct teaching 
of generations above their own creed, and above that sense of relation- to another 
world upon which they base their moral obligations, and tbc possible evil is 
obviously groiving with the system.” (p. 65) 

Tlicsc fears were not groundless and the result is that the products of this 
system of education arc described by Rabindranath Tagore as 'shadows and not 
persons.’ In bis letters to tbc Modern Review he says, “Not a soul has any 
experience of big striving or of real and true living. They all cat and drink, 
do their oflicc work, smoke and sleep and chatter nonsensically. When they 
touch upon emoaorr rJfey grow sennmenta/, when they reason they arc 


childish . . .one yearns for a full-blooded, sturdy and c.apablc personality; these 
arc all so many shadows, flitting about, out of touch with the world.” He 
deplores that tbc history of the progressive nations has taught the Indian youth 
that all is fair in los'c and war and diplomacy. In this way, the Indian ideals of 
the inviolability of right, the sanctity of soul and respect for property have met 
with defeat in the minds of our young men. The fear c.vprcsscd by Syed 
Mahmood ns to how a single educated man could influence for evil the un-cdu- 
cated masses in this country- has also been amply- justified, for avc see people who 
would not kill a deadly' snake, roused to kill one another on the slightest pretext. 
How this lack of religious education had made the secular education ineffective 


and how the emotional flood of the educated youth in India has been driven into 
an.ircbist channels has been broirght our with great force by Mr. Mayhew in his 
book on the "Education of India” published in 1926. 

The denominational institutions, have certainly tried to impart religious 
education, usually of .a dogmatic nature, but it occupies a minor position in the 
minds of the pupils, because* more emphasis is generally laid on subjects which 
lavc a utilitarian value and passing' in which is a necessary passport to a certi- 
or a degree or a position. This education is imparted by- Pandits .and 
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Moulvis -wliose distinctive features arc an antiquated goad and a lower pay and 
status in the staff. These distinctions even in denominational institutions have 
unconsciously lowered the position of religion in the minds of the students, 
though they have no doubt helped in the dissemination of Western knowledge 
specially among the Muslims. But fears have too often been expressed that they 
are an obstacle in the way' of national harmony and hamper unification of various 
communities. These fears become very serious when wc reflect that Government 
institutions are cut off from all religious education and there are no other cducar 
tional agencies in the country which aim at fostering^ co-operation, friendly 
relations, mutual goodwill and toleration among various communities. 

It is true that efforts have, in recent years, been made to symthesise these 
opposing forces and to work for harmony in the Hindu, Muslim and Christian 
Interests. The Shantiniketan at Bolpur, the Jamia Millia at Delhi arid the 
Sabarmati Ashram at Ahmedabad arc institutions where religious diversity^ presents 
no difficulty. These institutions maintain a religious spirit and teach toleration 
and self-sacrifice based on fundamental principles of all religious creeds and 
cultures. But these efforts indicate only the right direction and they' cannot 
be expected to cope with the educational needs of such a vast continent as India. 
Now that education has become a transferred subject and more share in the 
responsibility of governing India is likely to fall on the people as a result of the 
Round Table Conference, may we not expect that measures on a large scale 
would be adopted by the Government to give religion its due place in our 
educational system? It would no longer be an alien Government whose schemes, 
however good-intentioned, are likely to be misinterpreted. We have to build 
a nation not on the basis of creed, province or language but on the broad basis 
of Indian culture and her spiritual visions of Universal love. The great world- 
religions have not met on this soil to conflict with one another but to reach a 
reconciliation in a spirit of united search for' Truth, Goodness and Beauty'. It is 
our duty to work for this spirit in many ways and to attain a unity amidst all 
the diversity that there is. Call it a new religion or what y'ou will but we have 
to give it a place and an important one in our educational system. The sooner 
we recognise tliis, the- better. 

XI — ^Moral Education in Japan 
By Dr. Kenji Kaneko 

Moral education in Japan aims, according to its own national principles, at 
bringing the pupils up, both boys and girls, to be good subjects to their 
sovereign and good sons or daughters to their fathers and mothers. And the 
basis of the moral code lies in inspiring the young people with the spirit of love of 
humanity in gensral, and promote among them an international sense of morality. 
Accordingly' loyalty and filial piety have been the ruling items of moral subjects 
throughout all our educational institutions, and even now wc- believe they must 
be so. 

What is loy'alty? It is the sense of duty for the sovereign, whose divine 
nature teaches us an absolute submission for him. We believe that the ultimate 
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law of moral doctrines is embodied in bis real personality. Tlic bin_i; is a livin^i; 
god to tbe Japanese people. He is the l.iw-gis’cr to our existence — be is a boly 
person to iis. .So, we admire him — yes, v.-c always worship birn with all our 
heart .and soul. To ns there is no tlistinciion between tlic svorship of a god .md 
the admiration for our sovereign, Isecaiisc worship ant! admiration in Japan are 
of the same attribute of morality. 

Japanese doctrine of the duty to sovereign, therefore, .attaches its importance 
to pay honour and regards upon him because of his divine character as a law-giver. 
But here I wish to mention to you by tbe ss-ay — that ss'ith u< the devotional 
sentiment comes into consciousness gencr.tlly K'fore, htit never .after, the sense 
of duty for sovereign. Generally speaking, the devotional sentiment previously 
takes its actual form in a pod or a king, before a god or a king inspires us with the 
devotional spirit. Kcvcrencc makes a god nr a king, hut a grad or a king doesn't 
give birth to reverence. On tins principle v.-c teach the pupils hosv to res-crc 
their sovereign and how obediently to observe the mor.al code in the interest of 
humankind in general. 

In addition to tiie items of the teaching suhiccts in behalf of moral educa- 
tion above mentioned, carefid steps have been t.akcn in our schools for the sake of 
cultivation of the los'c of sos-creign, Tlie love of sovereign me.ans the love of 
law — the love of moral code and all other rules in the organired society. Filial 
love, paternal loa-c. con/ug.al love, and the love of humanity s-.-hich you may 
call pinlanthropic morality or humanitarianism — and teachers’ affection for their 
pupils and vice-vena , — in brief, every noble affection and good-wlU come from 
the same source as the sense of loyalty. Consequently with us, loyalty and 
filial piety arc in the s.imc category, and they promote several virtvics among 
us. In conclusion you svill allow me to r.ay rh.ii our loy.a; sense for sovereign is 
co-operating in a close relation with the moral .'cntimcnt of filial piccj’, by 
which we mean the noblest affection of all virtues, l.oyaliy etymologically 
me.ins faithfulness or dcs'otion to the superior being. Tliis is tlic re.-'son why 
the sense of loyalty should lx; the fundr.mcnta! virtue of sever.-;! items in our 
mor.il education in Japan. ( 

How, let me tell ^-ou what we arc doing in our moral educ.ation in 
schools. 

Mor.il instruction in our schools and colleges is necessarily required to be 
given in the curriculum. But generally it is given apart fro.m religious teach- 
ing, Except with colleges, universities, and a few religious academics, our 
moral education in primary and sccondars- schools always Is given systematically, 
according to the various items which the Department of Educ.ation has assigned 
in the syllabus. And as a rule In the primary schools moral education is given 
from the text-books compiled by the Department of Education. But besides 
these teaching materials at hand, the teachers arc necessarily required to culti- 
v.atc the pupils in moral sense as connected avith other teaching subjects, such 
as history, literature, geography, avriting, singing, and sca'cral works in class and 
pla) -ground or in dormitory and at home. And among all, the tc.aclicr himself 
s ould be a good example in his moral conduct. Again, apart from teaching 
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from the text-books 'on moral doctrines, the instruction should be given by the 
way of discipline. So we are doing our best in cultivating the pupils’ moral 
sentiments by their actual experience in daily life. 'Learning by doing’ seems 
one of the best ways for building the pupils’ character. 

For social education I wish to tell you something, because since these several 
years our great care has been take'n for improvement and encouragement in 
several fields of social morality. Adult education has been successful in its 
result. And now we are contemplating to establish several organs for the 
education of the young men and young women who have had very scanty 
school-education, and particularly for the education of the poor illiterate, though 
very small in number, — because in Japan the number of the children of school 
age shows the figures of ninety-nine percentage and more. 

Our doctrines of moral teaching are concentrated in the Imperial Rescript 
on Education issued forty years ago. The rescript has been our moral .code 
throughout all out educational institutions over the whole land. We keep an 
annual holiday in school calendar for its reading ceremony. It contains moral 
duties to oneself, one’s family, one’s friends, and the morality of solidarity for 
one’s society, and the patriotism for the State, and humanitarianism for man- 
kind. 

Japanese teachers, according to the teaching of the Imperial Rescript on 
Education above mentioned, are devoting themselves to inspire their pupils with 
human virtues of several kinds and particularly with the spirit of patriotism 
which is based upon the true merit of country rather than upon hatred of other 
nations. We believe that we cannot love other nations without the love of our 
own land; without the love of ocher nations, we cannot love our own. country. 
Thus, our patriotism and humanism arc quite synonymous. There is no con- 
tradictory association between our nationalism and internationalism. So we 
have, to our great satisfaction, never been fallen victims to any doctrine of a 
narrow-minded anti-humanism, not of an exclusivism at ail. Our national 
spirit embraces any item of virtues, if k is noble and adaptable to us, of other 
nations; and we are so generous and so magnanimous to receive the moral 
doctrines of the other peoples and also to be enlightened with any other princi- 
ples. We arc never insensible to others’ merits. 

To promote the international sense of morality in our young people, we 
are going to teach them civics in the- new system of secondary schools, but it 
is expected to take effect in connection with the course of morals. Since the 
Great War of the world u'c have perceived its urgent necessity in the school 
curriculum. 

Fearing my address should waste your precious hour and give you tedious 
■ feeling, I will leave off here. But I feel it is my duty to express my gratitude 
for your invic.ation to this Educational Conference. I am very glad to be en- 
lightened with your valuable suggestions in the educational works and above 
all to be cultivated in better understanding between several countries and our 
Japanese nations. Our friendship, our good-will, and our justice in the educa- 
tional kingdoms are sure to be promoted in greater extension by this rare chance. 
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G. Eliot tells vs tliat 'In an lilstorical as well as in a physical sense, the East is 
the land of the morning,’ and again wc are told too often in the old saying — 
'Light from the East.’ This was true, as you all know, and it must be so in the 
future. And for its re.iliz.ition wc Oriental peoples must do our best jn>the 
educational field at least-*— for us and for our children as well. 

Hoping with all my heart and soul that you would be so kind to visit 
our country and to accept our national welcome, I will give an end to my 
address. 


Ill— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
I — ^Japan 

The recently established Bureau of Student Control has the function of 
exercising suitable control and supervision over students, particularly with a 
view to influencing those who, under the influence of Manxism and Leninism 
tend towards improper conduct. In carrying on this work the Bureau on the 
one hand keeps in constant touch with the school and on the other endeavours 
to improve the measures necessary for the instruction and guidance of the 
students. The Bureau further tries to bring about a closer relation between 
the teacher and taught so that through daily contact and association, a salu- 
tary influence may be exercised on the thoughts and acts of the students. 
Again care is taken to impart to the students sound and sane knowledge and 
information on problems of thought as viewed from different angles; to make 
clear to them the conditions in Europe and America so that they may see 
social problems from broad, fair and sane viewpoints; to promote the welfare 
and happiness of the students in the schools, relieving them where necessary 
from distress and adverse circumstances. No small pains arc taken, either -in 
fostering the spirit of independence among them by encouraging those bodies 
of students formed for purposes of research, pure and simple or for culture, 
mental and moral. 

In order to promote the national spirit as well as to effect the betterment 
of manner^ .and mode of living, the Department of Education has taken upon 
itself the task of furthering cultural work by giving impetus to the activities 
of bodies and individual persons connected generally with national education 
and social enlightenment. Special efforts arc being made to attain the object 
in view by establishing institutions and organs of v.irious kinds, thus forming 
a cultural network throughout the country. 

'With the object of giving mental and moral culture to those young men 
and women who are no longer cared for in the schools, the organization of 
young men’s and young women’s associations has been encouraged, so that 
there is at present hardly any city, town, or village where they are not establish- 
ed. As these associations work, on the whole, according to the principle of 
self-government and along the lines which they choose in view of the circum- 
stances peculiar to themselves, the measures they pursue are man}* and various, 
the chief among them being; lecture-meetings, lecture-institutes, research, 
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reading, debating, physical training, amusement, co-operative farming, study 
tours, inspections, etc. Through these manifold types of activity, which are 
all calculated to train the young men and women physically, intellectually, and 
morally, and to promote studies in self-government and industry, the associa- 
tions aim at turning out good citizens of the future. With regard to the hoy 
scout movement which is also an important item in the social education of the 
young, much progress has been made in recent years in the country. 

{Department of Education) 

II — ^Siam 

The Boy Scouts and Junior Red Cross trainings play an important part in 
supplementing the practical side of education in this country. The Boy Scout 
Organisation was founded by H. M. King Vajiravudh and is under the Presi- 
dentship of H. M. the King. Its membership numbers some 43,000 scouts in 
active service. The Junior Red Cross which is of more recent creation with 
a membership of over 34,000 is a branch of the Parent Siamese Red Cross 
Society. ' ' {Department of Education) 

III — Ceylon 

Applications are frequently made to the Department fop permission to 
give religious instruction in Government schools. The Educational Committees 
have placed their knowledge of local conditions at the disposal of the Department 
in deciding on the merits of each application. The Committees, with one or 
two exceptions, report that the attendance has been satisfactory. Regular 
attendance is said to be a matter of habit, and so it undoubtedly is. There is 
probably, therefore, no form of moral training in schools which is more important 
than the formation of this habit. 

All asisted Christian Schools and most assisted Buddhist and Hindu schools 
provide a period of religious teaching or religious exercises, usually at the 
beginning of the day’s work. In terms of the Educational Ordinance pupils 
who belong to other religions are not obliged to attend during this period. 
Facilities are provided for the teaching of religion in Government Schools, but 
in view of the Government’s attitude of neutrality in matters religious, these 
arc of a permissive character, i.c., the right of entry of religious teachers to 
Government schools is recognized. A fine field of usefulness among the 
Buddhist and Hindu pupils, who almost without exception fill the Government 
Schools opens out before the priests of these largely professed religions. 

There is very little direct moral teaching apart from religious teaching. 

{Department of Education) 

IV— Syria 

As most of the schools in the Republique Libanaisc and many in other 
parts of the Mandate are of a missionary character, the moral side of education 
is if anything overemphasised. Much of it is along traditional Roman 
Catholic lines. The private Muslim schools have some splendid Boy Scout 
work, which is a real credit. The Protestant schools are developing rather 
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progressive lines. In many of the more important ones compulsory chapel 
and biblc teaching is not enforced. Sports, manual work, forms of student 
government, and meetings of a non-sectarian nature are being more strongly 
emphasised. 

{'President, American University) 

V — ^Palestine 

The Scout Movement which existed on a small scale prior to the war, 
and which under the Turkish Government had been turned to purely militarist 
each in one of the three administrative districts, of which the District Com- 
missioner is Chief Scout and the present Director of Education is Coxmty 
Commissioner of the Baden Powell Association, which is at present confined 
to the Arab section of tl:e population. There are three Local Associations, 
each is one of the three administrative districts, of which the District Com- 
missioner is in each case the Local Scout Commissioner. The Hebrew Scouts 
Association is at present somewhat disorganised, but there are signs of its. 
revival on a firmer basis. The Jewish Scouts number over 1,000, but are not 
all under one organisation. The Girl Guide Association, which includes 
Muslim, Christian and Jewish girls, is progressing. 

■ {Government and Xhnht "Department of Education) 

VI — ^Egypt 

Moral and Elementary Ethics arc taught in Primary and in Secondary 
schools. The official religion of the state which is Islam is also taught in all 
elementary, primary and secondary schools. Boys and girls belonging to other 
denominations can attend at the request of their parents, but in schools where 
the number of Christians is big enough to form a class, lessons on Christianity 
are given by Christian members of the Staff. (M. Rifaat) 

VII — Union of South Africa 

The practice in each Province in all public schools is for the school to be 
opened with prayer and the reading of the Bible, The teaching of Bible 
History in school, subject to a Conscience Clause, may be and is generally 
provided but no sectarian or doctrinal teaching is allowed except in the Cape 
Province under certain conditions laid down by the Law. On an average about 
two hours per week is spent on religious instruction. For the rest the 
teachers are supposed to utilise opportunities as they present themselves in do- 
ing whatever character training or moral instruction they can. 

In the Native Schools, which are carried on largely by Missionary enter- 
prise, religious instruction occupies a much more prominent place. 

{Department of Education) 

vm—Fiji. 

The enthusiam and self-sacrifice of a number of scoutmasters and girl- 
guides leaders are most praiseworthy. Tlie influence of these movements is 
most noticeable in the training of boys and girls of all races in Fiji. 

{Department of Education) 



Pandit Sri Ram Bajpai : The Head of the Volunteer Organisation 
and tlio Sccretar)' of tlie Healtli Section. 
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HEALTH, HYGIENE-AND PHYSICAL 
CULTURE SECTION 

December 27, 1930. 1 p.At. Display of Physical Exercises 

by Schoolboys on the playgrounds. 

December 28, 1930. 8 a.m. Address and display of Ju-Ju^ 

tsu on the playgrounds. 

11-30 A.M. Meeting in Training College Hall, 

4 P.M. Practical Demonstration of Physical Exercises 
without Apparatus or with cheap Indian appara- 

^ tus on the playgrounds. 

December 29, 1930. 8 a.m. Meeting in Training College 

HaU. 

3-30 P.M. Scout Display on the playgrounds. 

y-30 P.M. United Provinces Health Publicity Depart- 
ment films display. 

8 P.M. Surj'^a Namaskar films display. 

Chairman of Meetings: F. G. Pearce, 'B.A., Principal, Sardar 
School, Fort, Gwalior. 

Chairman of Scout Display: Dr. Annie Besant, Honorary 
Scout Commissioner, and President, Theosophical Society, Adyar. 

Secretaries: (1) Sri Ram Bajpai,' Chief Organising Commis- 
sioner, Seva Samiti Boy Scouts Association, Allahabad. (2) Ram 
Narayan Misra, B.A., Headmaster, Central Hindu High School, 
Benares. 


I— PROCEEDINGS 

The first practical item arranged by the section was a display of physi- 
cal exercises by the schoolboys of Benares under the supervision of Mr. H. N. 
Wanchoo, the Inspector of Schools, in connection with the Exhibition on the 
27th afternoon. 


The second practical item was an address on Ju-Ju-tsu, the Japanese form 
of physical training, by Prof. S. Takagaki of Vishwabharati, followed by a dis- 
play of the same on the 28th morning. 
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The first session o£ the section was held at 11-30 a.m. on December 
28, 1930. Mr. Pathak and Dr. Lahiri read their papers on “Health in 
Schools.” This was followed by a discussion in which Principal Harvey of 
Ludhiana, Principal Dwivedi of Dhar, Dr. Solomon of Ahmcdabad, Mrs. Nimb- 
kar of Jodhpur, Mr. Bappu of Harda, Principal Roy of Ranchi and Mr. Inam- 
dar of Aundh participated. The discussion was lively and fully represented all 
shades of opinion ranging from the eastern school emphasising Surya Namaskar 
and Asanas to the latest extreme western ideas regarding nudity and faith in 
the efficiency of sunbaths. Next Dr. Dhanbhoora and Mr. Krishna Das read 
their papers on “Sex Hygiene” which evoked heated discussions. After Mr. 
.D. L. Anand Rao’s paper on “Scouting” had been read the meeting adjourned 
for the next day. 

When the meeting was over, a practical demonstration of Physical Exer- 
cises without apparatus or with cheap Indian apparatus was given on the play- 
grounds under the leadership of the following: 

(1) M. V. Dconalkar, Physical Instructor, Seva Samiti, Allahabad. 

(2) Baleshwar Prasad Singh, Instructor, Seva Samiti, Allahabad. 

(3) Gomti Shankar Satyatma, Scoutmaster, S. S. Boy Scouts’ Troop, 

Marwari Vidyalaya, Cawnpore. 

(4) Mukut Lai, Assistant Scoutmaster, S. S. Boy Scouts’ Troop, Gov- 

ernment High School, Amroha. 

(5) Mr. Shyam Krishna Mehrotra, Bharat Seva Mandal, Benares. 

The second session of the Section was held on the 29 th morning. About 
six resolutions were passed 'after discussion. The following papers were taken 
as read: — 

(1) “Trend of Physical Education in India” by G. F. Andrews, Madras. 

(2) “Physical Education of Girls” by R. Dwivedi, Dhar. 

(3) "Physical Education and its Place' in Training” by D. D. Mathur, 

Allahabad. 

(4) "Physical Education in Ancient Malabar” by N. K. Viraraghava 

Iyer, Malabar. 

(5) "The Paramount Importance of Physical Education” by Chhatra 

Dhari Singh, Jaunpur. 

(6) "The Fundamental Bases of Health” by A. C. .C. Harvey, 

Ludhiana. 

(7) “National Health and Surya Namaskar” by P. A. Inamdar, 

Aundh. 

(8) “Temperance” by Master Sant Singh, Punjab. 

(9 ) "Hygiene of the Schoolboy” by G. N. Pande. 

(10) “Physical Culture and Yogic Exercises” by Baleshwar Prasad. 

(11) “Postures of School Children” by Sheshmani Tewari, Benares. 

(12) "Student Welfare Work in Calcutta” by Hari Pada Maid, Calcutta. 

(13) Vaccination in India” by Captain Shyam Lai, Ballia. 




The Scout Display. 



Central Hindu School Ground — Scout Display, 
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Much of the success of this section was due to the sweet reasonableness, 
tact and admirable patience of the Chairman to whom a vote of thanks was 
unanimously recorded. 

In the afternoon a Scout Display was arranged by the members of the 
Seva SamitI Boy Scouts’ Association, United Provinces, under the supervision 
of the Field Director, Mr. D. L. Anand Rao, Provincial Organizing Commis- 
sioner. Dr. Annie Besant, the Chairman of the gathering, gave the following 
written message to the Scouts: — 

"Friends and Brother Scouts, 

I was asked to write a message and to read it to you so that you might 
keep it afterwards, if you wish to do so. Accordingly I have written as I was 
asked to do, a short message, and I will read it to you. 

To the Indian Scouts from their Honorary’ Scout Commissioner; The 
supreme duty of the scouts of each nation is to their native land. Indian 
scouts have the good karma which has brought them to be born in India, the 
world’s sacred land. Therefore they must think nobly, they must act nobly 
if they would be worthy of their birthplace and if India is once more to take 
her place as the leading nation of the world. It is to you the youths of India 
that we the elders have to look to put her in her right place among the peoples. 
Brother scouts, let us win back our birth-right and let the Indian scout be 
the model of the good citizen in the faithful discharge of his duties to God 
and to the Motherland.” 

The following progmmme w.w gone through, and the Jhansi Scout Band was 
in attendance throughout: 1. Hoisting the Association Flag; 2. Bande 
Mataram; 3. Drill; 4. Signalling— Morse, Semaphore and Mamomma; S. 
Bridge Building; 6. Self-defence in Lathi play; 7. Lezim Exercises; 8. 
First Aid in accidents; 9. Boxing; 10. Malkhamb Exercises; 11. Pyramids- 
12. Closing Song, Yells, Flag down. 


The United Provinces Health Publicity Department displayed the film on 
Tuberculosis at the Madan Theatre at night. This was much appreciated by the 
audience. 


Mr. P. A. Inamdar of Aundh gave a Film display of Surya Namaskar 
System of Physical Exercises discovered by His Highness the Chief of Aundh. 
These films had also been shown in foreign countries and were greatly appre- 
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II— POINTS FROM SPEECHES 
I — Healthy Living 

By A. C. C. Hartcy, M.A. 

Principal, Government College, Ludhiana 

I wish to make some original remarks of my own on healthy living. 1 
have not come prepared to speak on the subject. But I am firmly convinced 
from my studies and from my tmvels in Germany and elsewhere that I know 
the basic rules of health which, I feel, will be useful to us. They come under 
the two main headings. One is "Sun and Air,” and the other is "Food and 
Drink.” 

We must have first a cheerful, happy and optimistic outlook and no 
education of any sort, intellectual, hygienic and physical, will do any good with- 
out the right attitude of man towards creation as a whole. The second thing 
is that we must have freedom of mind. We must have an open mind. 

To come to the place of "Sun and Air,” the first great thing is that of 
wking bath in the water and that also in the open air. The most important 
thing in bathing is that it shouid be in the air and in the sun. That is the 
main essential of health. We must take every adv.antagc of these God-given 
means of health, viz., the Sun and the Air. 

What is the origin of our clothes? Because we are ashamed of our 
bodies. The origin of the various clothes was to draw attention to the 
sexual parts of the body. The idea was not to hide but to draw attention 
towards them. Now we clothe ourselves in order to make ourselves grand 
or to make ourselves beautiful. There is a big movement in Scandinavia about 
the abolition of clothes. The reason of modesty is absolutely absurd. There 
arc two benefits. One is economic benefit, the saving of health and the other 
is arsthccic benefit. We do not like to show our bodies because they are ugly. 
In Germany there arc Societies called Idealistic Societies which show to the 
people the high character and high ideals. It is not at all strange to be with- 
out clothes and so what is not strange to the people can never be immoral. It 
is Certainly very difficult to revive this habit again. But I can assure you that 
I consider it of vital necessity towards the saner, healthier and happier race in 
cverj' way. Now we hear the dreadful records that 70 per cent of our boys 
arc physically weak. Wliat is the remedy? It is a very simple one. The use 
of sun and air like the sav.agcs and wild animals should be cncour.agcd. 

1 have to say something about the food and drink. You may do all the 
things but you cannot gain perfect health unless you have proper food and 
proper drink. In this connection I must say that the European or Western 
diet is worse than the Eastern diet. Tlic people of India have become down- 
trodden because they get only one mc.al a day. Better for them (Applause). 
I Was a fool to have five meals a da}’. Now I have two meals a day (Cheers). 
Our food must be natural or must be raw always. Vegetables should form 
the chief part of the diet. And it must be cooked in a proper way. Meat is 
not at all necessaty. Take the substitute of meat, c.g., curds, LassI, or Dahi. 
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The last thing about drink is this. The most proper drink is water. 
Alcohols and tea are as bad as anything. We should not drink water at the 
time of our taking food. No- animal in the whole world cats and drinks at 
the same time. However we should drink nothing with our meals but pure 
copious water. We must act according to nature and preserve a happy mind. 
If we try to get rid of our conventions and prejudices the dress will totally 
lose its provision. 

II — The Hindu Way of Health 
By R. Dwivedi, M.A. 

Prmcipal, Aiiand College, Dhar 

Experts emphasise two aspects of the health of our children, viz., Bathing 
and the importance of the Sun and the Air. Hindus have particularly em- 
phasised bathing; and for every Hindu to bathe early in the morning, preferabl}’’ 
in a river, has been a very ancient custom. The importance of the Sun also 
exists along with bathing; because when we perform our worship it is to be 
performed so far as possible facing the Sun. We are asked to say our prayer 
in the morning and ‘evening facing towards the Sun. Not only in the West 
but also in India I see a number of young European boys going to the banks 
of the Jamuna and rolling themselves in the sands there. This has been a 
very ancient and social custom here. When people go generally to the Ganges 
and the Jamuna they do not only bathe but they put sand on the body. Water 
and sand come into contact with the body and also the rays of the sun. 

In our schools and colleges particularly, youngmen are very shy in ex- 
posing their body. If you take a round in one of our hostels you will find 
that there is a sort of shyness prevailing among our youngmen. They are 
averse to any kind of exposure. In order to discourage that, associations 
should be formed and all the boys of the hostel or the whole college or the 
school may be taken to the banks of the river for bath at least on Sunda3''s if 
not every day. Tliat will remove the shyness. If you go to the Central 
Provinces the practice of Surya Namaskar is very popular. There they en- 
courage two things; bathing and side by side performing Surya Namaskar. 

Ill — Health Education 

By Dr. Jacob E. Solomon, L.M.S., Ahmcdahai 

I quite agree with Dr. Lahiri about the change of hours of the school. 
There are some teachers in Ahmedabad who are very keen about it and they 
are trjdng to have public opinion in favour of tins point. I shall be glad to 
have a day when India will have morning and evening sessions in schools. 

What I wish now to point out is that we should go into the fundamentals 
of health of children. I think we would be wrong, if we fail to point out that 
the parents should be educated so that a child may be brought forth into the 
world with such heritage of health that he may be able to live a health)-- life. 
It is no use afterwards to bring about conditions for promoting their health. 
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Ic requires a great amount of education to the parents of both the sexes in tlicse 
matters. In order that children may be educated and brought up in a healthy 
state, a limit to the number of children should also be considered. 

Another point to provide healthy conditions around the children is that 
Municipal Councillors and Local Board Officers should be given education. 
For many years I have been trying many things but it is very difficult for these 
hard-headed men to understand anything of sanitation. Unless it is done it 
is difficult to have any reform whatsoever. A great deal of propaganda needs 
to be done in this matter. 

IV — Some Points on Health Education 
By Dal Chand Maheshwaiu, Agra 

The first and the chief thing is to find a remedy and the^ correct diagnosis. 
One of the speakers said that 77 per cent of the boys keep late hours. I have 
made personal enquiries from the boys and from their parents and they all 
complain that one very potent cause of late hours is the crowded syllabus. 
There is a multiplicity of subjects and the books have been enlarged beyond 
their due limits. Now I have asked the boys who arc intelligent, hard-work- 
ing and who take a keen interest in their studies personally and individually 
about their difficulties. Tlicy say, "Sir, these books are too much for us. We 
cannot read so much.” I personally feel and think that when I was a boy at 
school there were only five periods in the school time-table. Now there arc seven 
periods and the boys have to read from 9-55 to 3-30 at a stretch. I suppose 
this is a very potent cause of the ill-health of boys and we should devise means 
to simplify our syllabus. 

Another point regarding physical fitness is that there is no force behind it 
to make exercise or games compulsory. It is desirable under the circum- 
stances to appeal to the Departments and the Educational Authorities to make 
it a Condition that without physical fitness and without getting sufficient marks 
in Physical Training no boy should be promoted to the higher class. If this 
is so, all boys will have to attend to physical culture. 

The third thing that is very interesting and that was emphasised by a 
critic is that we should move towards nudity, a very desired object. Perhaps 
that will not be practical in practical life and in our schools but at least there 
should be some movement towards the simplification of our clothes. With the 
advent of the European civilization in this country we have over-clothed our- 
selves. There ought to be a Departmental Rule for ever}' school, that onl}' 
the minimum of clothes should be prescribed (Cheers). Only one Kurta 
and one Dhoti will do. I was once told by a European gentleman who was 
engaged in educational work that Indians arc not modest enough, they keep 
their children naked. That idea is obsolete now. 
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III— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
I — Trends in the Progress of Physical Education in India 

By G. F. Andrews, B.A., L.T. 

Physical Director to the Government of Madras 

"In the infancy of society when the individual was valued according to 
his personal strength and prowess, it was only natural that the utmost care 
should have been bestowed on those arts which most surely led to distinction. 
All education then consisted chiefly in the practice of such exercises as were 
best calculated to develop muscular strength and make the tenure of life as 
secure as possible. The first gymnastic exercises of almost every nation were 
the same, viz.,* running, leaping, swimming and throwing.” This is true of 
India also and as we trace her history from the Vedic age down to 
our own days we find that the instinct of self-protection has brought in a 
system of physical culture which is largely of the individualistic type and 
which has physical development and physical prowess as its goal. And so, 
Physical Education in India as elsewhere, has not a verj' hoary tradition if 
interpreted in terms of health, happiness, vitality, efficiency and character. 

The advent of modern educational systems had no influence on the pro- 
gress of Physical Education in India. As a matter of fact till the first decade 
of the 20th Century no attention was paid to this subject at all. In the report 
of the All India Educational Conferened convened by the Government of 
India af Allahabad in 1911, under the presidency of Sir Harcourt Butler, the 
only reference to this subject is as follows: — 

"The question whether special attention should be paid to moral instruc- 
tion in training colleges led to a discussion upon the utility of organised games. 
Some of the members said that without prize competitions games would lose 
their .popularity. The general sense of the Conference was that games 
in ihemselcvcs are good and should be made to inculcate a real sporting spirit. 
Tlic teachers should use their influence upon the boys; and if the spirit of 
competition was found in excess, tournaments should be stopped.” 

Even as late as 1922 the progress is not appreciable. In the quinquennial 
report on the progress of Education in India during 1917-22, Mr. J. A. 
Ritchey, C.I.E., the then Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India: says, "In view of the limited amount of exercise taken bj' the average 
schoolboy, and his devotion to stud}', it is not a matter for surprise that his 
physique is low. To correct this defect increasing attention has been paid in' 
recent years to physical education. Madras and the Punjab both note improve- 
ments in their courses, and more general interest in this subject. Tlie 
Y.M.C.A. have in this matter given invaluable assistance.” And again 
"Opportunity's for school games arc limited by the scarcity of play-ground 
space. Even where playgrounds arc available, the organisation which would 
mike the ben use of them in the interests of the larger number of pupils is 
often lacking. Games are played and played with skill and zest by a limited 
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number of boys. Hockey in particular appeals to the Indian boy who is often 
too an excellent gymnast.” 

Since then, however, physical education has been receiving more and more 
attention. So, in the quinquennial report for 1922-27 Mr. R. Littlehailes, 
C.I.E., M.A., Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, reports 
regarding physical training as follows; — 

"All over India increased attention has been paid to physical culture 
amongst students during the period under review and the attitude of several 
universities which have discussed the necessity for the introduction of com- 
pulsory physical training has naturally affected the problem in secondary 
schools. 

"In Madras there is now a part-time Advisor to Government on Physical 
Education, and a whole-time Assistant Director of Physical Education. The 
Advisor to Government has given instruction at the School of Physical Training, 
Madras, which admits candidates, — preferably University graduates, — ^from all 
over India, he has supervised the public playgrounds in the City of Madras, 
he has conducted all physical training examinations, and he has organised 
athletics generally. The Assistant Physical Director has toured extensively 
throughout the Presidency and held a large number of demonstrations. 

"In Bombaj’^ the importance of physical training was recognised by the 
appointment in 1925 of a Director of Physical Education, and at the close of 
the quinquennium a Committee was appointed by Government to consider the 
question of physical instruction in primary and secondary schools. 'Between 
1925 and 1927 the Director of Physical Education conducted courses of 
physical training and mass drill in Bomb.iy City and in a number of mufassil 
centres. He has also drawn up a course of physical exercises which has been 
introduced into the majority of secondary schools. 

"In Bengal, the problem of physical training has been discussed both by 
the University, by the Government and by the Legislative Council. The 
Committee appointed by the Senate of the University in 1924 recommended 
that some form of drill or games should form part of the curriculum of every 
school. The Legislative Council also carried a resolution in 1926 that physical 
culture should be compulsory for all boys between the ages of twelve and eigh- 
teen, in all schools affiliated to the University and in 1927 the Physical Educa- 
tion Committee of the University recommended that some sort of training for 
at least one year should be a necessary qualification for every matriculation 
candidate unless medically exempted. In actual practice drill is already com- 
pulsory in a large number of secondary schools in Bengal. During the quin- 
quennium a temporary post of Physical Advisor to the Government in the 
Bengal Educational Service was created and the Physical Advisor has, since 
1924, been holding special training classes for teachers coming from all types 
of secondary schools. 

In the United Provinces, Government emphasised the importance of 
physical training by awarding two foreign scholarships in the year 1927 to 
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students for undergoing a special course of training as physical training in- 
structors in Great Britain. 

"In Bihar and Orissa, for the first two years of the quinquennium, a part- 
time Director of Physical Education for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was in charge of physical instruction to the province, but his services 
were not available after the year 1925. Subsequently two inspectors of phy- 
sical education who had been trained at the Physical Training School, Madras, 
were appointed. These inspectors have inspected all Government Eligh 
Schools and Secondary Training Schools and have held special courses for drill 
masters coming from other schools. 

"In the Central Provinces, in the year 1925, a Physical and Military 
Training Committee was appointed by Government to enquire into the nature 
and extent of the physical training and drill to be given in schools and college* 
and at the close of the quinquennium, the appointment of a Superintendcnl 
of Physical Training was sanctioned. Many schools in the Province have re- 
placed the old-fashioned drill instructors by members of the school staffs who 
have been specially trained at a short course of instruction at the Government 
Training College.” 

Regarding Physical Training for girls and women, he says: — 

“In Madras the continuance of the post of a Woman Specialist in Physical 
Instruction has resulted in a considerable improvement in the methods of 
physical culture adopted in girls’ schools. During the quinquennium nearly 
700 teachers attended the courses held by the Woman Specialist. A special 
feature of her exercises consisted in remedial work in the city of Madras. 

"In Bombay City the Young Women’s Christian Association conducts 
physical training classes for women teachers and receives grant-in-aid from 
Government. The Director of Public Instruction reports that within the last 
three years all the male drill teachers in primary schools in the city have been 
replaced by women. 

"In Bengal, the Physical Directress of the Y. W. C. A. has held training 
classes for teachers in Calcutta and has inspected a number of girls’ schools in 
the mufassil. Regular medical inspection is reported to be conducted in the 
majority of schools in West Bengal. 

"In Burma, physical training has been made a compulsory subject in. 
English High Schools. 

"In Bihar and Orissa medical inspection of girls’ schools has been much 
improved by the appointment in 1926 of permanent Lady Medical Officer for 
the whole province.” 

• The progress since 1927 has been rapid. Official action following popular 
demand has been taken in province after province. The reports of the 
Beasley 'Committee, the Champion Committee and the Prager Committee in 
Madras, the Munshi Committee in Bombay, the Burnett Committee in Hydera- 
bad, the work and 'the future plans of the Student Welfare Committee of the 
Calcutta University in Bengal, the resolutions passed in the Legislative Assem- 
bly and the Legislative Councils are sufficient references to prove this point. 
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The universities of Madras and Bombay have made physical education com- 
pulsory in their constituent colleges and other universities are considering the 
subject. 

Such in brief is the history of the progress of physical education in this 
country and it is now left to state the trends in this progress. In this great 
country of ours — as in many other countries — diverse schools of thought on 
every subject hold sway, and this is true in the educational sphere too. The 
fact that education is a transferred subject under the control of the respective 
Provincial Governments and that the administration and control of the Govern- 
ment of India over Education in India is very limited while the control of 
provincial governments exercised by and through their Ministers of Education is 
considerable (the control of each minister being exercised only in his own pro- 
vince), adds to this diversity. As Mr. littlehailcs states, “An 'Indian’ educa- 
tional policy can scarcely he said to exist today; the Educational Department of 
the Government of India cannot under present arrangements keep in touch with 
educational movements all over India.” 

And this is too true of physical education in the country. Different schools 
have been advocating different types and methods of physical education. Pro- 
minent among these may be mentioned the following: — 

1. The Y. M. C. A. School. — ^Health, Happiness, Character .and Efficiency 
are their watchwords for the welfare of the individual, the community and the 
country and their keystones for national and international peace and uplift. 
Their aim is to train men (through courses of theory and practice at the 
Y.M.C.A. School of Physical Education, Madras) to promote, organize and 
conduct physical activities and health instruction conducive to the develop- 
ment of physical fitness of the masses and to the building of character in men 
and boys, and they believe that good health, physical vigour and true sports- 
manship are all essential for world peace and world brotherhood and that these 
qualities can best be developed through a rational programme of Physical Edu- 
cation and Play. 

2. The Military School . — These emphasise the necessity for rnilitarj', 
training in conjunction with physical training. The report of the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces Committee on the value of the University Training Corps 
convey their ideas to some extent. The report says — "By means of the Uni- 
versity Training Corps, if properly organized, it is possible to educate and in- 
fluence over a number of years that large body of young men who should 
become the leaders of thought and the teachers of the next generation. Their 
training in the principles and practice of military service will not be limited to 
themselves; for, when they go out into the world, they will, if their military 
training has been adequate, take with them the pride of patriotism, the sense 
of discipline, and the Improved physique which will be their legacy from the 
University Training Corps.” 

The Military School emphasises the necessity of military training not only 
in Colleges, but also in Schools and would make it compulsory for all. The 
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Assembly resolution on the subject is — ^“This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor -General-in-Council that with a view to remove the defect in the 
character training of the Indian youths as emphasised by the Skeen Committee, 
steps should be taken as early as possible to provide compulsory physical train- 
ing and games and drill for Indian boys attending schools and colleges between 
the ages of tvrelvc and twenty and to provide and encourage the use of miniature 
rifle ranges.” It is interesting to note in this connection that military science 
has been introduced as an optional subject in the Intermediate and College 
courses in the Punjab University for the benefit of the members of the Univer- 
sity Training Corps. 

3. The National School . — This school may be called the indigenous 
school whose claim is that the age-long indigenous activities are all that arc 
needed in the countr}' today. They say that the Yogasanas, the Suryanamas- 
kars, the indigenous exercises like the Dunds .and Baithaks (Dundahls and 
Bhaskis) and the indigenous games of Du-du, Kho-kho, Atya-patya, etc., arc 
all sufficient physical activities for the attainment of health, happiness and 
longevity. The uniqueness of these activities coming down from the hoary 
past have a national appeal. The Akhadas of Baroda, the Shivaji Vyayam 
Mandals all over the country, the Kalaries of Malabar, the Talimkhanas of the 
south arc the prominent exponents of this school of thought. 

■4. The Indrvidualisfic School . — ^Pride in youth to be strong is made use 
of by this school to appeal to them to follow their activities which are purely 
indh'idualistic in nature. Muscle culture is what they excel in. Huge muscles, 
the muscle dance, photographic displays of knotted fibres in large masses all 
over the^ body secured by some specially constructed piece of apparatus or a 
series of exercises provided in a neat book or in a correspondence course of in- 
struction, all for a modest fee, is the method of propagation. And the propa- 
gators are individual faddists like Sandow, Liederman, McFadden Maxick in 
the west and Kamamurthi, Krishna Rao, K. V. Iyer in this country. Slightly 
different from these faddists arc the men like Muller and Walter Camp who 
also can be included in this group. They differ from the former in that the}' 
do not claim muscle culture to be their aim, but aim at helping one to "keep 
fit” through their selected exercises. 

5. The Recreational School who lay emphasis largely on the games and 
sports like the Games Association for football, hockey, cricket, the Olympic 
Associations, etc. Tliey hold, as the English Board of Education do, that 
"Physical Training through team work is capable of making a real and 
substanti.al contribution to the education of children as members of the society. 
Not only docs it satisfy the instinct for phwical activity, and the admiration 
for the prowess possessed by healthy children, but of all the 'school subjects’ 
it is the one which furnishes them with the most intelligible motive for co- 
operation and collective effort, and almost of itself brings them to understand 
that the enjoyment arising from such effort is born of submission to a measure 
of discipline. It is characteristic of organized team games that they afford an 
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outlet for the* competitive spirit tehich tviH be healthy in proportion as it is 
not overstimulated and an opportunity' both for correcting the extravagances 
of individual competition and for subordinating it to the social spirit.” 

e. The Coi;scrvath-c School . — ^All those who attach too much importance 
to intellectual education belong to this school. According to them the em- 
phasis on physical training in schools is misplaced. *'In the good old days of 
our youth there was no such thing as physical training and yet we have lived 
happily and healthily to a ripe old age. Besides, the distr.action of games and 
sports mike the youngsters of the present age neglect their studies.” So saying 
this school is mostly indifferent to physical education and sometimes even 
,’nta.t;nnistic. Fortunately the followers of this school arc not many or over- 
powerful. 

The above schools have been in their own way influencing Physical Edu- 
e.uion in this country. The various provincial governments, influenced hy the 
p.^edoniinant schools of thought in their provinces, have elaborated schemes of 
physical education to suit the needs of their provinces. Flowcvcr, a few 
features stand out clearly' in the history' of this progress: — 

1. In the first place is the willingness of the local governments to push 
on as far as possible schemes for the development of physical education in their 
provinces. The appointment by the Government of Madras of a Playground 
Committee for the City of Madras, the deputation of four graduates by the 
Myder.tbad Government to the Y.M.C.A. School of Physic.il Education, 
^t.^dr.•ls, to be trained as Physical Directors, the inspection tour conducted in 
Rili.ar and Orissa by the Advisor to Government of Madras on Physical Educa- 
tion in order to ndumbr.atc a scheme of physical education for that province arc 
Instances to the point. More e.xamplcs may be added to show how in Bengal, 
in Bombay and cisess-bere Government is p.aying a good deal of attention to 
this subject. 

2. Secondly must be noted the fact that educated yovmg men arc now 
coming forss'.ird to be trained as Physical Directors. This year out of a student 
Ixidy of sixty'-seven at the Y. M. C. A. School of Physical Education, tliirty'-two 
are graduates. During 1929-30 there were thirty-two out of sixty-four v.'hile 
during 1928-29 there were thirty out of fifty-four, the majority of the rest 
being of the School Final Standard or above. Tliis is of great importance, 
bcc.iuse the advent of these cultured and educated young men as Physic.nl 
Directors svill gradually displace the old type of uneducated, ill-paid and un- 
cultured drill masters and will further the progress of physical education on 
the right lines. 

3. In the third place the National School finds a definite place in the new 
schemes. It may' be that all that is advocated by' this school cannot or will 
not be conceded, but at the same time the economic condition of the country 
is such that no scheme of physical education in India can dispense with the 
indigenous activities which in addition to being national, do not cost much and 
at the same time satisfy the needs of the country to some extent. 
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4. Fourthly the importance of games in physical training schedules is 
being realised more' and more and the emphasis on the play aspect of physical 
education is becoming greater. 

5. The co-ordination between health education and physical education is 
being recognized. As Mr. Littlehailes says — ^"The attempts which have been 
made to improve physical culture of students in secondary schools have been 
considerably assisted by the steps which have been taken during the quinquen- 
nium to make the medical inspection of schools general and effective.” 

6. The importance of physical education as a necessary subject of the 
curriculum in schools and colleges is being better understood. Only the other 
day at the Hyderabad State People’s Educational Conference, Dr. Ram Prasad 
Tripati, D.Sc. (London), of the Allahabad University said that speaking with 
long experience of educational life behind him, he had no hesitation in saying 
that the education now imparted in schools and colleges is not the kind suitable 
to the genius of the Indians, for it laid no emphasis on physical or moral train- 
ing. The conservative school is gradually dying out. 

There is no doubt that these trends in the progress of Physical Education 
in this country will develop on the right lines so that the various aspects of a 
sane programme of physical education will become clearer and clearer. What 
is wanted is as Mr. Littlehailes says — ”A central co-ordinating agency, since in 
spite of the provincialisation of education, provincial governments would wel- 
come information and considered opinion emanating from such a central co- 
ordinating agency.” Formation of such an agency will indeed be a step in the 
right direction, for then it ought to be possible to develop the various trends in 
the progress of education and of physical education, which is after all a branch 
of general education, in such a way as to bring about rapid progress and thus 
to add to the welfare of the country. 

II — ^Health and Influence of Suggestion 
By Haridas Roy 

HcaJitiasfcr, Gaibamlha H. E. School, Gaihaudha {Rauspur, Bengal) 

Few of us realise the almost superhuman power of the imagination in 
its effect upon the body. Both health and physical strength depend very largely 
upon the saneness of our thinking. Indeed there is a latent power, a force of 
indestructible life, an immortal principle of health which if properly developed, 
would heal all our wounds and furnish a panacea for all the miseries of the 
world. The influence of mind over the body is simply wonderful. Professional 
actors play their parts "with admirable skill even during their illness and become 
entirely forgetful of their aches and pains under the stimulus of ambition and the 
bracing influence of their audience. It is no fiction that will-power is the best 
of tonics and professional actors understand that they must keep a good stock of 
it .alway.s on hand. Tliere are many things which seem to us to be impossible; 
but when the crisis comes, -when the emergency is upon us the latent power 
within us comes to our rescue and answers the c.ill and we do the impossible. 
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In the hilly tracts of Bengal, hundreds of children arc being reared without a 
physician ever coming into their house. They are strong and healthy and are 
very seldom sick; probably because they are obliged to keep well. There is a 
power of disease-resistance in everyone of us which if properly developed, is 
decidedly more helpful to us than a large stock of valuable medicines always 
kept ready for our use. It is modern civilisation which has unfortunately killed 
our faith in the power of disease-resistance. In large towns people re.illy make 
preparations for sickness. They expect it, anticipate it and consequently have it. 
As there is a large number of physicians in all big towns the people cannot 
resist the temptation of calling in a doctor at the slightest symptom of illness 
and this tends to make them more and more dependent on outside helps and 
less able to control their physical discords. It is this doctor-habit which is 
mainly responsible for the development of unfortunate physical conditions in the 
children of many families happening to live near physicians. The result is that 
every such child grows up with this disease-picture, doctor-picture, and medi- 
cine-picture in its mind and it influences its whole life. "Really we cannot 
hold ill-health thoughts — disease thoughts in the mind without having them 
out-pictured in the body. The thought will appear somcwh6re in the body and 
its quality will determine the results — sound or unsound, healthful or unhealth- 
ful. There cannot be harmony in the body with disease-thoughts in the mind. 
The sick thought must go before the sick condition will depart. When the 
diseased thought goes the body at once rebounds and becomes normal. Medical 
history shows that thousands of people died the victims of their imagination. 
They had strong conviction that they had some fatal disease which in reality they 
never had. The conviction that we have been exposed to'.a terrible malady — to 
some incurable disease completely revolutionizes the entire system and reverses 
the processes of the various functions; the mind does not work with its usual 
vitality and there is a general dropping of the physical and mental strength 
all along the line until wc become the victims of the things we fear. One 
celebrated physician somehow got into his head that he was developing 
Brights’ disease m his own system; the idea was quite wrong; yet he lost his 
appetite, lost flesh rapidly and very soon became almost incapable of doing his 
own works. This physician submitted to a medical e.xamination and it was 
discovered that there was not the slightest evidence of Brights’ disease in 
the system. He recovered his former strength so quickly that even in a day 
those who knew him noticed the change. His .appetite returned, his flesh came 
back and he was a new man. 

A clergyman was sent to a hospital suffering badly and he was so very 
weak that he could not hold up his head. He thought that he had swallowed 
several false teeth and the plate and he felt a horrible pain in the stomach. 
The physician m attendance tried his best to talk bim out of this idea but to no 
purpose. Soon after he received a telegram from his wife informing him that 
the teeth had been found under the bed. All at once he became entirely free 
from his imaginary suffering; he got up, dressed himself, paid his bill and 
went home without assistance. A young officer consulted a great physician. 
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H'ho examined him carefully and promised to write to him the next day. The 
patient got a letter from the physician as promised hut was dismayed beyond 
measure at the result of medical examination. The letter informed him that 
his left lung was entirely' gone and his heart was seriously affected. He grew 
rapidly worse and in 24 hours respiration was difficult and he had an acute pain 
in the region of the heart. The doctor was called in and was not a little 
surprised at this sudden and terrible change of the patient. When the physician 
came to learn everything from the patient he discovered the letter was really 
meant for another patient and was sent to him through mistake. The young 
officer sat up in bed immediately and was quite well in a few hours. 

Multitudes of people shorten their lives by many years because of their 
deep-rooted conviction that they will not live beyond a certain age — the age 
perhaps at which their parents died. Not very long ago an American told the 
members of his family that he was going to die on his next birthday. On the 
morning of his birthday tlie man felt ver)' unw'ell and called in a doctor who 
■found him all right an examination, but the p.ttienc refused to eat, grew weaker 
and weaker during the day and actually died before mid-night. Tlie cotme- 
tion that he was going to die had become so deep-rooted in his mind that 
■the whole force of his mentality acted to cut off the life-force and finally to 
strangle completely the life processes. But if by any means the conviction of 
this man could have been changed or if the mental suggestion that he was 
going to live to a good old age had been implanted in his mind in place of 
the death ,idca he wmuld probably have lived many years longer. It is indeed 
a horrible thing to go through life with such a nightmare staring one in 
the face. It is a very great misfortune for a man to live with the spectre 
of death constantly by his side and to drag through years wuth the settled 
conviction that he is not going to live long .and that there are seeds of fatal 
diseases within him which may develop at any time and carry him off. 

There are many nervous people who are always thinking and talking of 
their ailments. During their w'ahing hour they simply ponder over their 
symptoms, watch them, study them, look for them until they have what thej 
expect — for like produces like; it cannot’’ produce anything else. You will 
never possess health and vigour If you continually harp upon your ailments 
and pity yourself for your ill-health. It is nor possible for us to harbour 
convictions that there are seeds ‘of fatal diseases within us lurking in our 
system and waiting for an opportunity to develop and destroy us without 
seriously affecting the harmony of the body and its efficiency. All discordant 
thoughts, all thoughts of ill-health, all passions of anger and- hatred, jealousy 
and envy, greed and selfishness impair our digestion and assimilation and conse- 
quently materially affect our health. A reversal of thought— thinking of 
health instead of disease, strength instead of weakness, harmony instead of dis- 
cord, truth thoughts instead of error thoughts, love thoughts instead of hatred 
thoughts — ^would cure many an invalid without any medicine. Healthy 
_ thoughts is the greatest panacea in the world. 

74 
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It is found from the reports of Itbrarinns that there is an astonishing 
demand among readers for sensational novels and medical boohs. Many who 
imagine they has^e some particular disease often develop a morbid curiosity 
to read everything they can get hold of that bears' upon the subject. When 
they find as they do frequently that some of the symptoms of the disease 
they arc reading about coincides with their own, the conviction becomes all 
the more deep-rooted in their minds. The strength of this conviction is 
often their greatest hindrance to a cure. 

The mind is the health sculptor and we cannot surpass the mental health- 
pattern. If there is a weakness or a defect in the thinking model there must 
be corresponding deficiencies in the health statue. So long as we doubt our 
ability to maintain health, so long as we picture -to ourselves disease and physi- 
cal weakness, so long as the model is defective — perfect health is impossible. 

Many people today arc ashamed to say that they arc suffering from 
certain diseases because they know that it indicates sin somewhere — a ''dolation 
of the law of harmony and health and 1 sincerely believe that the time will 
come when every man will be as much ashamed to confess that he is suffering 
even from such ordinary disease as fever, itches, rheumatism or dyspepsia. It 
is a pity that people generally persist in allowing little worries and petty 
vexations to grind life away at such a fearful rate that old age stares them in 
the face in the very prime of their life. Many a strong man is tied down like 
Gulliver by Lilliputians — hound hand and foot by the little worries and anxieties, 
he has never learned to conquer. Work kills no one but worry has killed multi- 
tude; it is not the doing of tilings that injures us as the dreading to do them. 
Worry not only makes a man look older but also actually makes him older. 
It is a chisel which cuts cruel furrows in the face. Anticipating a thing tends to 
bring it to us. Worry about a disc.ase is a disease-producer. It is well known 
that many victims of great plagues have been slain simply by fear and dread. 

Cheerfulness can really work miracles. It reinforces the whole man, 
doubles and trebles his power, gives a new meaning to his life. The man who 
does his best and carries a smiling face and keeps cheerful in the midst of 
dangers and difficulties is sure to attain the greatest success in life. Laughter is 
decidedly the best of Nature’s tonics. It brings the disordered faculties and 
function into harmony. It is a panacea for heart-aches, for life’s bruises. It 
is divine gift bestowed upon us as a life-preserver, a health-promoter, a joy- 
generator, and a success-maker. In order to gain health and peace of mind the 
natural fun-loving forces within us must be released. Laughter is a form of 
exercise which sets them free, rescues men from the gloomy thoughts which make 
their lives miserable. An American lady had fallen a victim to despondency, 
insomnia and kindred ills. She resolved to throw off the gloom which made 
her life Intolerable. She made a rule that she would laugh at least three times 
a day whether any occasion presented itself or not. Accordingly she trained 
herself to laugh heartily at the least provocation and the result was that she 
was soon in excellent health .and buoyant spirits and her home became a sunny, 
cheerful abode. 
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Dyspeptic people do not understand how it is that they can go out to 
banquets and eat heartily all sorts of incongVuous food without feeling any 
Inconvenience afterwards. It is simply due to the change in the mental attitude. 
They enjoy themselves fully. The lively conversation, the jokes which make 
them laugh heartily, the bright cheerful environment completely change their 
mental attitude and these conditions are reflected in the digestion and every other 
part of the system; for laughter and good cheer are enemies of dyspepsia. 
Anything that diverts the dyspeptic’s mind from his ailments improves his 
digestion. The whole process is mental. "Cheerfulness brightens the eye, 
makes ruddy the countenance, brings elasticity to the step and promotes all the 
inner forces by which life is sustained. The blood circulates more freely, the 
oxygen comes to its home in the tissues, health is promoted and disease is 
banished.” 

The first duty a schoolmaster owes a child is to teach it to fling out its 
inborn gladness with the same freedom as the bobolink does when it makes the 
meadow joyous with its melodious notes. But the case is quite the reverse in 
India — particularly in Bengal. How many lives are blanlc, dry, as uninteresting 
as a desert because cheerfulness is squeezed out of the child life by poor 
schoolmasters in the name of discipline. Suppression of the fun-loving nature 
of a child means the suppression of its menfe! and moral faculties. Teachers 
who are constantly cautioning the little children not to do this or that, telling 
them not to laugh or make a noise until they lose their naturalness and become 
little old men or women do not realise the harm they are • doing. If you 
pay a visit to any educational institution in Bengal the most striking thing that 
will meet your eyes is the conspicuous absence of a single smiling face among 
the entire school population. 

It has been ascertained by experiments that malevolent and depressing 
emotions invariably generate in our system injurious compounds some of wliich 
arc extremely poisonous and agreeable, happy emotions generate chemical ’com- 
pounds of nutritious value. Professor Elmer C. Gates says: "For each bad 
emotion there is a corresponding chemical change. Excry thought which enters 
the mind is registered in the brain by a change in the structure of its cells. The 
change is physical change more or less permanent. A man may easily acquire the 
habit of cheerfulness simply by calling up pleasant memories and ideas for an 
hour each day. Fie may summon feelings of benevolence and love regularly 
every day. If he gradually increase the time devoted to these Psychical gymnastics 
and raise it to an hour and a half each day, at the end of a couple of months 
he will find a striking change in himself. The change will be apparent both in 
his actions and thoughts. 

The different organs are susceptible to certain kinds of mental Influence. 
Excessive selfishness and envy affect the liver .and spleen. Fear, worry and 
anxieC}' affect the action of the heart very quickly. Thousands of people liave 
died from heart troubles which have been induced by mental discord. Anger 
changes the chemical properties of the saliva to a poison dangerous to life. The 
poison generated by angry passions circulating in the blood affects the centres 
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of life thi-oughout the whole body. The delic.nte cells of the bmin .ind nerves 
arc deteriorated by the poison-viti.iied blood. It is well known that sudden and 
violent emotions have not only weakened the licart in a few hours but have also 
caused death and insanity. 

"Suppose there arc half a dozen men in a room," says Professor Gates; ".and 
one feels depressed, another remorseful, another ill-tempered, another 
jealous, another cheerful, another benevolent. Samples of their perspira- 
tion are placed in the hands of the psychophysicisc. Under his examina- 
tion they reveal all those emotional conditions distinctly and unmistakably. The 
time will come when criminals will be detected by chemical analysis of their per- 
spiration." 

A man who knows enough of mental chemistry can easily counteract the 
corrosive power of the depicssmg thought by the opposite thovight just as a 
chemist neutralises an acid which is eating into his flesh by applying an alkalin 
antidote. He knows that the optimistic thought sounds the death-knell to the 
pessimistic thought, that harmony quickly neutralises any form of discord and 
that the love thought kills the hatred thought. Hu need not suffer any mental 
anguish as lie has always the mental remedy with him. It is a pity that children 
arc not taught mental chemistry Just as they are taught physical chemistry 
in schools or colleges. Mental chemistry tc.ichcs us the secret of right thinking 
and sclf-contiol which alone can bring peace and cheerfulness to our minds. 
It also teaches us that when the brain is on fire with passion it avill not do if 
you add more fuel by storming and raging but you should quickly apply an 
antidote which can quickly put out the fire. When the neighbour’s house is on 
fire we do not run with an oil-can to put out the flames. Yet when a child is 
on fire with passion we try to put out the fire by adding fuel to it. Lots of 
miseries and crimes might be prevented by training cliildrcn to self-control by 
directing their thoughts into proper channels. Innumerable human ills can be 
antidoted by the magical chemistry of lovc-tbought. It is ,a solvent for selfishness 
and greed, a destroyer of hatred, envy and jealousy, of revenge, criminal intent 
and a score of other mental enemies. 

An acid is antidoted by alkali. Fire is extinguished by its opposite — 
carbonic acid gas or water. We cannot possibly drive hatred, jealousy, or revenge 
out of the mind by trying to force them out. Love is the alkali which will 
immediately neutralise them. An unfriendly, disagreeable or discordant thought 
is a symptom of a poisoned mind. You have the antidote always wdth you. You 
arc not required to pay a physician; wdicn you know the secrets of mental 
chemistry you can instantly stop every symptom and cverj- approach of a mental 
disease. 

The human body is roadc exclusively of cells of different varieties. Loth 
our health .and physical strength depend upon the absolute integrity of all those 
cells. Our illness is an indic.atlon of the fact that some of the cells are im- 
paired. The brain cells arc constantly bathed in blood from wdiich they draw 
their nourishment; and when the blood is loaded with the poison of fear, worr>% 
snger, hatred or jealousy, the protoplasm of these delicate cells becomes hard 
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and is, therefore, materially affected. The innumerable cells in th body are all 
tied together with one another in the closest contact. What injures or helps 
one, injures or helps all. Every cell suffers or gains, gets a life impulse or a 
death impulse according to the nature of the thought. 

Physiologists' are of opinion that the cells of some muscles are renewed every 
few daysj others every few weeks or months; and almost all the cells in the body 
of a person of ordinary activity are entirely renewed in from 6 to 24 months. 
If the innumerable cells in the body are being constantly renewed, if the oldest 
of these cells are not more than two years old, why should they appear to be 
seventy or seventy-five? A two-year-old cell cannot look like a seventy-fivc- 
year-old cell of its own accord but it is the- old-age conviction which makes 
these youthful cells look very old. 

If you think of yourself as perpetually young, vigorous, robust and buoyant, 
if you feel interested in the hopes and aspirations of the young people and especially 
in their youthful amusements and sports, if you always keep in mind the 
■bright, cheerful and buoyant picture of youth in all its splendour and magni- 
ficence and if you believe that you are still in the enjoyment of your youth it is 
sure — as sure as the day follows the night — that you will retain your youthful 
appearance and strength in spite of your age. Perpetual rejuvenation is possible 
by right thinking. You must look as old as you think and feel because it is 
thought and feeling that change our appearance. The London Lancet, the 
highest medical authority in the world, gave a splendid illustration of the power 
of the mind to keep the body young. A young lady being deserted by her lover 
had gone mad. She lost’all consciousness of the passing of time. She thought her 
lover would return and for years stood before her window .and waited for him. 
When she was over seventy years of age, some visitors including physicians saw 
her and thought she was not over twenty. Her skin was as fair and smooth as a 
young girl’s. Her firm conviction was that she was still living in the very time 
her lover left her. This conviction controlled her physical condition. She was 
•just as old as she thought she was. 

Old age conditions owe their very origin to wrong thinking and vicious 
living which invariably deteriorate and harden the cells in our bodies. Unrestrained 
passions or fits of temper burn the cells rapidly. The expression of age in our 
bodies is nothing but the outcome of the old age ideas in our mind. When we 
see others about our age beginning to decline and show signs of old age we also 
feel inclined to think that it is nov.’’ our turn to show the same marks. Ultimately 
we do show them because we think that they arc inevitable. 

The very conviction that we are losing our strength, the very habit that 
old age is settling upon us and our life-forces are gradually ebbing away has an 
awfully blighting influence upon our mental faculties. And our thoughts are * 
out-pictured in the body; for the body is the bulletin board of the mind. 

Although cheerfulness of disposition is very much a matter of inborn tem- 
perament it is also capable of being trained and cultivated like many other 
habits; we rnay make the best of life or the worst of it and it depends very much 
upon ourselves whether we extract joy or misery from it, accordingly as we .choose 

/ 
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tl)c bright side or the gloomy. So we may cultivate the habit of being happy 
or the reverse according to our choice. The habit of working to the bright 
side of things is a result of the practice of holding charitable, loving and cheer- 
ful things perpetually in the mind. 

We may grumble at our condition tod.ay but we arc actually reaping 
what we sowed yesterday. Tlie only means of getting a different harvest 
tomorrow is to sow differently today. All the works we do, all the thoughts that 
pass through out mind arc virtually the seeds which we throw into the soil-r 
the world and which must have a harvest like itself. 


Ill — Health of Children in Schools 


By Murli Dhar Pathak., B.A., L.T, 

It IS universally accepted that health is very necessary for the attainment 
of every ambitious aim. In fact, the highest degree of individual success cannot 
be attained without sound health. The most lucrative professions are generally 
reserved for men of excellent health. In every avenue of life ill health is a 
great handicap. A number of men ate dlsquahfitd from service merely on account 
of physical disabilities. The investigation of the past three years’ records in an 
Indian High School sliows that the total number of absences in a high section 
of 33 amounts to 4,672 periods in a year which means that one boy in a year 
loses 142 periods of school instruction. An investigation into the causes shows 
that illness was responsible for not less than 52% of such absences. 4% of such 
absences wore due to eye complaints. But still serious is the consideration of 
those conditions which though do not necessitate an actual absence of a child from 
school yet keep him perpetually in a state of inefficiency and ill health. 

Conditions Causing III Health in Indian Children 


An enquir)' into the environments and health habits of Indian Children in a 
few High and Village Schools has revealed the following facts. This is intended 
only to make the teachers realise the importance of the conditions affecting the. 
lives of the Indian Children. 


1. Forty per cent of the children arc under-nourished. Their diet 
seldom contains a sufficient quantity of milk, green vegetables and fruits. 

2. Thirty per cent of the children sleep with their heads covered at night 
specially during the winter season. Most of the houses of children are improperly 
built. Forty-three per cent of the children sleep with their doors closed all night. 

3. Seventy-seven per cent of the children read till late hours at night when 
preparing for the examination. 

4. Seventy-four per cent of the children read with poor light at night 
Twenty-nine per cent of the children read lying down. Thirtj^-two per cent of 

the children keep the book too close to their eyes even when their cyc-sieht 
IS quite good. * 

5. There is a lack of real spirit of play among children. Only a very 
small percentage of boys have a love for wholesome games and play mterest. 
Others go only through the form without getting any real joy out of it. It is 
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impossible to build up good physical strength if the attitude of the children is 
wrong. In order to make games popular among children the people of the 
neighbourhood should often be invited to witness the matches. 

, Hygienic Doing 

The above statements conclusively prove that under the teaching of the 
Hygiene we have imparted to children no more than the knowledge of the laws 
of the health, of the principles of sanitation, or of the workings of the body. 
The mere storing of facts and information in a child’s brain is almost useless unless 
it leads to practical application in a child’s daily life. \Ve should not be content 
by merely giving instruction on hygienic principles but we should train children 
to form healthy habits. It Is absurd to suppose that merely talking to boys 
about forming habits will lead to formation of right habits. Tlie subject should 
be approached from a practical point of view. Every child should be asked to 
form healthy habits. Practice without interruption will lead to the desired 
results. A well-trained child in hygiene would be able to take care of his health 
without giving much attention to it. It should be the aim of teacher to see 
that the habits are well established. Unless such a result is achieved he should 
not relax his supervision. In short hygienic knowledge should be transformed in- 
to hygienic doing. 

Teacher’s Main Task 

Having realised that the formation of habits is the most important item 
in the teacher’s programme his chief task is to determine the lines on which he 
is to proceed. Psychology teaches that no two children are exactly alike. A 
teacher who tries to deal with pupils as a, mass is a failure. If a teacher says to 
a child "Your health is very bad, I hope you will improve it," there are very 
few chances of a child’s improvement in health with the utterance of such a 
remark. But if a teacher analyses the habits of each child and tells "You have 
these defects. I suggest this practice,” he will soon find that an improvement 
is made. What is needed is a careful survey of each child and a personal specific 
attack with reference to each individual child on the formation of health habits. 
The following type of questions will prove useful in making the survey of each 
child. The questions are only suggestive. More can be added according to the 
requirements and environments of the locality in question. 

1. Did you ever fail in any class? 

2. Did you ever suffer from serious sickness? 

3. Can you read the writing on the Black Board with ease? 

4. Do you always hear the teacher? 

y. Do you read after 10 p.m. when preparing for the examination? 

6. What kind of light do you use for study? 

7. Do you read lying down? 

8. Do you drink milk and eat green vegetables? 

9. Do you play in open air daily? 

10. Do you sleep with your head covered? 

11. Do you sleep vuth your doors closed? 
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The questions should be put very plainly and clearly to each child. Answers 
should not be suggestive. The conversation should not be carried on in a formal 
way but in such a way as to lead the pupil to tell all about himself. Then 
an individual set of different habits should be planned for each^ child. By the 
end of the first month of the year the teacher should be able to form a definite 
programme for the health work of the year. 

’ . Daily Health Record 

Experience tells us that unless a habit is firmly rooted the keeping of a 
Dally He.alth Record is very essential. This ensures the actual doing of a child 
with the regular instruction in hygiene. Boys should be required to copy the 
list of desirable habits in their Note Books with proper lines for the record of 
each day in the month. A little time at the beginning of each day, say three 
minutes, might be devoted to the filling up the records of the child’s activities on 
the previous day. I required my own class to keep such a Daily Health Record 
and found the results very encoumging. 53% of the children succeeded in 
forming the desired habits. Weekly aver.ages for each child might be made and 
the record should be put up on the Notice Board to stimulate competition. In 
higher classes the progress should be shown by means of Graphs. In order to 
create interest in children they should be required to make their own individual 
Charts or other Records. It is possible that some children will deceive the teacher 
by giving false Information, yet even in these cases they will constantly be 
reminded of practising the desired habits. 

Teacher’s Note on Child’s Achievement 

The teacher should himself keep a brief but accurate note of the child’s 
improvement in health. This record might be made fortnightly or monthly. _ In 
the case of senior boys this can be made by the pupils themselves with the help 
of the teacher. The keeping of this record should be a part of regular class work. 
At the end of the term a summary of the Health achievement and future require- 
ments for each child should be noted for the guidance of the next year. The 
health achievement of the class as a whole may also be noted. 

Life in Hygienic Activities 

Children take little interest in the distant future, so the hygienic activities 
should be connected with the immediate future. 

1. Marks should be assigned for the practice of healthy habits. Children 
should be marked as regularly and carefully for habits of posture and cleanliness 
as they are marked in English or Arithmetic. Prizes should be awarded to 
children who form most healthy habits. ♦, 

2. Hygienic activities should be dramatised. A successful teacher when 
giving a lesson on the care of the eyes will gather round the table a number 
of boys. They will demonstrate how they would sit with reference to light ’ 
and how far from the eyes they would hold a book. 

3. The teacher should often inspect the hands and teeth of the children 
and should give his word of approval or disapproval as the case may be. 
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4. Boys may be required to act health plays. 

5. A list of habits to be formed and to be avoided should be hung in the 
study room of each child. 

6. Each class should be provided with rules for the preservation of eyesight. 

7. Each class should also have a chart showing the normal height and 
weight of the children corresponding to ages. 

, 8. Children should be required to keep their own weight charts. 

9. Formal drill should be supplemented by group games which should be 
organised according to the ages of children. 

10. Corrective gymnastic exercises should be prescribed for the particular 
defective limbs of the child. Two periods a week should be introduced in each 
class for gymnastic exercises under the supervision of physical instructor. 

Correlation with other School Subjects 

Nothing indeed is more dangerous to the formation of health habits than to 
regard the health teaching as a separate subject of the school curriculum. While 
we advocate a definite place for hygienic instruction in the school curriculum 
we nevertheless realize that some of our most cS’ectivc health teaching can be 
done through correratioa with various school subjects. 

1. Children may be required to make health posters. They can draw 
the pictures. It does not matter if the drawing is crude. The object of health 
teaching is acltieved because the child is expressing his idea in his own way. 
Children can cut beautiful pictures from health magazines. They can write a 
health slogan beneath it. 

2. There is an ample opportunity for correlation in English and Vernacular. 
The writing of health plays may be a part of regular work in English and 
Vernacular. In senior classes debates on health subjects should be encouraged. 
Health dialogues may be used in English conversation. Writing lessons may have 
health slogans for copies. Passages on health may be given in Dictation and 
Translation. 

3. Arithmetic lessons may involve the cost of different foods. Geography 
can illustrate the importance of physical environment on health. • History can 
point out the value of health in the success of armies in the battle field. Lessons 
in Nature Study, General Science and Geography can better be studied on walks 
and excursions. A permanent love for taking long walks in fields should be 
created in children by arousing their interest in out-door world. Let them love 
the ordinary things of the world of nature. 

Health Supervision 

The present system of medical inspection of children is a greater improve- 
ment than what was in vogue a few years ago, but the desired results have not been 
achieved. As far as possible an effort should be made to secure the services 
of a fully qualified doctor who has a taste for the problems of ill health in school 
children. He should visit the school at least once a week on appointed days 
and time. Tlie supervision of the health of children should by no means be confined 
to the routine medical inspection of children but the pupil, the parent and the 
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teacher should all combine to raise the standard of health among children. A 
thorough medical examination of all pupils at least once a year is very essential 
The case of physically defective children below the standard should be problems 
of special consideration for the medical advisor but in the case of majority of 
children the work should be preventive. Due emphasis should be laid on those 
habits and activities which result in greater physical efficiency and provide a pro- 
fitable use of a child’s leisure. 

Importance of Teacher’s Work 

The teacher is the pivot on which the success of this work is to be hinged. 
It should be remembered that no matter how wisely and well a school he.ilth 
programme is planned its success will largely depend upon the enthusiastic and 
conscientious efforts of an individual teacher. The difficulty cannot be sur- 
mounted without the intelligent co-operation of teachers. The earnest enthu- 
siastic efforts of a well-trained teacher properly directed are among the most 
potent forces that can bring about an improvement in children’s health. The 
medical advisor can comparatively spend little time in any class. It is the 
teacher who has ample opportunity for observing the careless and insanitary 
habits of children. He should understand that child is sent to school not only 
to acquire knowledge in Geography and Arithmetic, etc., but to be prepared to 
make the most of his life. Even under the most unfavourable circumstances 
a teacher can find much about the health of his children and can do something 
to correct the ill health of children. 

Parent Teacher Association 

There is a special need of such Associations in the field of Hygiene in India 
because here in most cases the health habits of the home are not reasonably in 
a line with those which the school is inculcating. Tlie work of the school is some- 
times undone by uneducated parents at home by forcing the child to adopt an 
unhygienic attitude during hours he stays at home. Geography, Arithmetic 
can be efficiently taught in school but hygienic habits cannot be successfully 
established among children without the help of parents. Besides there are some 
habits over which the home alone has entire supervision, e.g., hours of sleep, 
diet, etc. In such meetings the parent and the teacher teach each other some 
vital truth which ought to be known to both if the pupil is to derive the maximum 
good. The teacher secures the sympathy of the parents, is saved from unnecessary 
criticism and learns the condition of the child at home. The parents become 
interested in school and realise the vast opportunity that lie in their hands for 
shaping the child’s destiny. The parents will be pleased to know that the health 
of their children is protected. It is impossible to attain the best results unless both 
the teacher and the parent work together. These meetings should be held 
regularly. The co-operation of local physicians should also be secured by proper 
approach. This association should prove helpful in solving the problems of 
those parents who have been unable to secure proper treatment for their children, 
on account of pecuniary difficulties even when these cases have been referred to 
them by the school^ ^ order to make such organisations worthy of 
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success the parent should not be led to feel that it is the teachers’ association. 
Some of the best health records of boys may be posted on the walls for exhibition 
in such meetings. It should be profitable if the teachers are put in charge of a 
number of boys adjacent to their quarters for occasional supervision of health 
habits of children. 


Health-Week 

The object of this celebration should be to focuss attention upon our most 
precious national assets — our boys. A few days in the year should be set apart 
for the special consideration of health problems. On such days the school should 
be expected to do some distinctive work in connection with health. This affords 
a special opportunity for enlightening the public on the pressing needs of the 
health problems of the day. There should be a display of hygienic devices and 
best health records of the boys. Health magazines might be arranged for 
inspection. New games which the children have learnt should be played on such 
occasions. Essays might be read. Lectures might be illustrated with lantern 
shdes. Wc should not be discouraged if in our health work we do not attain 
all we hope for. We have great hopes that though the effects of the health work 
like mental training are not generally measurable yet they may extend to future 
generations if their immediate effect is not apparent. 

rV — Health of the School Children 

By Dr. S. Lahiri, M.B. 

School Medical Officer, Bemrcs 

In October 1926 the new scheme of school medical inspection was put in 
operation in 10 important towns in U. P. as a temporary and experimental 
measure for 3 years. At the end of the trial period the U. P. Education Depart- 
ment considered it a success and has put it on a permanent basis. 

Among the benefits derived from this new scheme the following broad 
points may be mentioned: — (1) Regular monthly weighing of all the boys 
and an annual comparison of their heights and chest measurements; (2) Prepara- 
tion of a Medical History Sheet of all the scholars; (3) Detection and segregation 
of infectious cases; (4) Prevention and suppression of epidemics like Cholera, 
Plague, Small-pox, etc., by timely adoption of preventive measures; (S) Improve- 
ment in the standard of general health of scholars; (6) Supervision and control 
over the supply of drinking water and the sale of refreshments to the boys inside 
the school compound and in one or two places organisation of a sort of Tiffin 
Club where boys have been persuaded to take some refreshments during the 
recess; (7) Improvement in the standard of cleanliness of the boys; (8) Organisa- 
tion of better arrangements for drill, games and other physical exercises; and (9) 
last but not the least creation of a hygienic conscience amongst the boys as well 
as amongst the guardians to a certain extent. It has been found that the health 
of bo.trdcrs in hostels who receive medical advice and treatment is better than 
that of the d.ay scholars. 
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A few lines may be quoted from the departmental report: — ^"There-is un- 
animity of opinion about a number of important points. To enumerate the 
obstacles first. Almost all the medical officers complain of the apathy of parents 
in the matter of the health of their children. The voucher sheets sent by the 
medical officers to the parents, giving a statement of the condition and diagnosis 
of the pupil and advising medical treatment, have been either disregarded or 
returned with a perfunctory endorsement ‘cured’ or ‘improved’. The causes 
of this indifference are said to be ignorance, insufficient realisation of the import- 
ance of good physique and lack of appreciation of the new system. One or two 
medical officers and inspectors level the same charges even against teachers and 
headmasters. The Inspector of Schools, Lucknow Division, writes: ‘In certain 
institutions there has been apathy and, in one or two, antipathy to hygienic 
advice. One headmaster definitely states that dirtiness is a matter that can be 
better dealt with by the regular teaching staff, as if he resented the interference 
of the medical officer.’ But the majority of medical officers testify to the helpful 
attitude of the staff and heads of the schools and attribute what measure of 
success they have achieved to such co-operation.” 

By a study of the statistics collected by me I will point out a few of the 
more important facts. At_ Benares, ’only 38% of the school and college population 
are of an average musculature and physique whereas only about 7% of them 
.ire robust,- about l|5 of diem are Bat-chested, i.e., without any form or shape 
of their chest; about % of them are dirty; about of them suffering from 
pyorrhoea of varying degrees; about % have got enlarged tonsils; about l)3 of them 
have got glandular enlargements mostly of the neck and some of them are sure 
to be latent foci of tuberculosis; about % of them have eye troubles of some sort 
or other; and the most appalling fact that only 17-4% of the boys are free from 
any sort of defect, the rest (82-6%) have some sort or other, either big or small. 
This gives us a rough and general idea of the average state of health of our 
student community at Benares. 

Having gained a general idea of the situation, let us find out some remedy 
for it. First let me Impress this fact that we are here dealing with a so-called 
healthy population and as such we have to seek the remedy not inside the bottle 
obtainable from the chemists’ shop but outside it. Practically we are not required 
here to treat medically so many cases of fever and so many cases of diarrhoea, but 
we are here to try. to raise the standard of general health and physique, to 
increase their power of resistance against disease and to make them hardy and 
strong. Personally I believe that we should try and make our sons not so many 
milksops, but so many soldiers. This is a nation-building duty of the utmost and 
sacred responsibility. 

I believe, the following should be the starting points in our work: — (1) 
Compulsory daily physical exercise (not only games); (2) Compulsory taking 
of refreshments in the school during the recess; (3) Parental co-operation by 
making it obligatory for them to take steps about their wards’ physical condi- 
tion, when advised by the medical officer. 
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Now let me dilate upon these points one after the other: (1) Compulsory 
Exercise. — ^All the schools have not got adequate playgrounds or cannot provide 
facility for physical exercise; the physical condition of every boy is not suitable 
for any and every sort of exercise; so far as I know, no school in U. P. has got a 
Physical Instructor or Physical Director duly qualified and trained from an 
Institution as the Madras Y. M. C. A. Physical Culture Institute or the like. 
Very limited funds, very limited grounds, a most inadequately paid Drill Master, 
at least 60% of the boys strongly averse to physical exercises, and a time of the 
day when both the scholars and the masters are all tired and hungry — are 
the materials at our disposal and we are required to improve their physique with 
these. This is problem No. 1 in brief which I put before the house for a practical 
and practicable solution. 

My suggestions in this connection are that in the first place, from every city 
a teacher should be selected from amongst all the schools and colleges and he should 
be sent to the Madras Y. M. C. A. Physical Culture Institute for training. On 
return he should train at least one teacher from every school of that city in 
Physical Culture, and thus within two or three years every school of every city 
will have a trained Physical Director with the minimum of expenditure and 
minimum dislocation of school work. He will be in a position to recommend 
suitable exercise for every individual boy according to his physical condition and 
need. Then exercises tike tug-of-war, wrestling, boxing, dand, baithak, kabaddi, 
malkliambh, asan, etc., require minimum of time, space, ground, gear and 
expenses. By introducing these and suitably working out a time table, I am 
sure, we can give daily to each boy proper and adequate exercise according to 
his individual bodily need. The question of inadequacy of time, grounds and 
funds will not stand in the way. And thus we will also be able to arouse a 
genuine interest in exercise and health in the boys themselves. 

Next comes (2) Refreshments. It is more or less a corollary to the previous 
item. When one is hungry and tired, neither can he have interest in exercise 
nor is exercise beneficial to his health at that time. If refreshment stalls are 
organised on more hygienic lines and we give rhe boys the alternative that either 
they buy their refreshments from the stall or bring something from home — 

, but they must take something at a certain hour — we shall have all the boys 
refreshed and bright and fit for physical exercise at the end of school hour. 

(3) Parental co-operation is also of no less importance for the achieve- 
ment of our aim. We should try to meet the guardians or at least com- 
municate pur ideas to them - and solicit their help. I have heard students 
saying that my guardian does not like me to take part In games. I have 
been approached by guardians themselves with the request that I- should grant 
their wards exemption from games. This sort of thing won’t do. To strengthen 
- our hands, I believe, a certain amount of Departmental help will no doubt 
be necessary. A boy’s admission in schools should be made conditional upon 
his taking part in compulsory games and exercises. 

Another idea occurred to me a number of years back. I read about it in 
medical journals, had conversation on the point with veteran educationists like 
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our most respected and venerable Chintamony Mukherjec and others, and I 
have thought over it a good deal. The idea is rather difhcult to ivork out, 
yet I shall not find a more suitable place and occasion to propound it. 
Change of School Honrs. Like the olden times, the schools should be held twice, 
i.e., both in the morning and in the afternoon. In. a country like ours, it is 
very necessary that one should take some rest after his midday meal, where 
the climate is hot and the food heavy- Instead, the boys take (or do not 
take daily) a perfunctory and hurried bath at about 9 in the morning or 
sometimes even earlier, gulps down the food in 4 or 5 minutes and practically 
runs to lus school. His food is not properly cooked so early in his home, he 
cannot and does not chew them well and has to take a lot of water to expedite 
its passage down the gullet. As a result, the boy suffers from bad nutrition 
and indigestion at a very early age of his life. Naturally, at about 1 P.M. 
or thereabouts the boys feel hungry; those of limited means (and they form the 
greater percentage of our population) have a glass of water or a pice or two 
worth of cheap and unsuitable article of diet; whilst their richer friends have 
too much of stale and unwholesome bazar sweets from the school vendor. 
So in either case the net result is far from desirable. At half past three or 

4 P.M. when the last bell goes, they have not the slightest inclination or 
capacity for physical exercise and return home utterly exhausted. 

We have also to take lessons from Nature herself. In India we find 
that during the noon time, all animals lie down under the shade and either 
ruminate or sleep; the birds lie low on shady trees; there is stillness everj'- 
where. Even the leaves of the trees droop down as if taking rest for the time. 
Is it not natural that men should also have a similar mode of life? And I do 
not think you will laugh at me if I say that the holding of Pathsalas and schools 
twice in the olden days was not altogether a thoughtless and foolish act. 

The climate and the kind of food there being quite different, it is perfectly 
suited to England and other colder countries that they should leave their beds at 

5 or 9, be busy the whole day and back home in the evening. But that is no 
reason why the same routine would work in India conveniently and harmlessly, 

V — Students’ Welfare Work in the Calcutta University 
By H. P. Maiti, Calcutta University 

The purpose of this note is to present a brief outline of the activities of the 
Calcutta University on Students’ Welfare. By Students’ Welfare, is meant the 
physical welfare of College and University students. The present scheme of 
Students’ Welfare consists of several parts: — 

(a) Health and physical examination. 

(h) After-care work and medical help. 

(c ) Physical education. 

(d) Dietary improvement. 

Promotion of Games and Athletics. 
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Origin 

The Students’ Welfare Scheme was started in 1920, during the Vice-chancellor- 
ship of Sir Nil Ratan Sircar, Kt., M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. It is just in fitness 
of things that a scheme of improvement of physical health of students, who are 
the future hopes of the society, should be initiated by the greatest healer of 
Calcutta, if not of India. He was so much impressed with the importance and 
urgency of the work that he started an enquiry into the health of college students 
On liis own personal responsibility three and a half months before the Syndicate 
formally considered and adopted in July 1920 a scheme prepared by himself and 
Dr. Girindra Sekhar Bose, B.Sc., M.B., under whose supervision the preliminary 
enquiry had been conducted. He also, bore the expenses of tabulation and 
statistical analysis of the data of the health examination for about a year. 

The necessity of a Students’ Welfare Scheme was, however, very strongly 
urged by the Sadler Commission and in their recommendations in 1919 they 
said that if nothing were done to improve the health and physique of students 
other reforms in University education would be inefficacious. They also noted 
a considerable apathy to the care of the body both among students and their 
guardians. They recommended, therefore, the establishment by statute of a special 
Board which would deal with physical development of students in all its aspects 
including health examination, dietary reform, physical training and health propa- 
ganda. 

' Development of the Scheme 

The Sadler Commission laid special emphasis on physical education as being 
the central purpose of the whole scheme. But the University could not give 
immediate effect to the recommendation for want of sufficient fund. There was 
also the necessity of educating the public as to the deplorable state of health and 
physique of the students. Instead of beginning with phyisacl education as the 
immediate object of the scheme, the Committee, therefore, took up at first a 
statistical enquiry into the state of health and physical development of students. 
Students were also informed of the defects they had, and were asked to consult 
their family physicians about their defects. In order to encourage students to 
take manly form of outdoor exercise a rowing club was also started immediately. 

Tlie enquiry revealed a vety bad state of things. Two students out of 
every three were found to ha%'e some sort of defect or other. There was also a 
large number of cases of defective eye-sight and of defective teeth. In the 
opinion of the Committee the defects from which the students mostly suffered 
were preventible. Within a few years the work of the Students’ Welfare Scheme 
aroused the interest of the public and the press as to the physical deterioration 
of college students of Bengal and it received much public sympathy. The Com- 
mittee felt that something should be done to improve the poor physique and 
remedy the preventible defect as far as possible. Accordingly an after-care officer 
was appointed in 192 J to follow up cases with serious defects like heart and 
lung troubles, and to urge remedial measures to guardians and principals of 
colleges. As one student in every three was found to have defective ej^e-sight 
and as it has a very serious effect on the students’ health and mind, arrangements 
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■were made for the supply of spectacles at concession rates to poor students. Two 
Special Committees were formed; one to consider the question of the dietary of 
students residing in the hostels and messes of Calcutta, and the other to consider 
the question of physical education of college students. It was also felt that a; 
many of the defects were contracted in school life an enquiry into the stati 
of health of school students and adoption of remedial measures earlier in life were 
desirable. It may be noted here that the Government of Bengal has taken up 
this question subsequently and formulated a scheme for examining the health of 
students of Government Schools in Calcutta. In order to help and encourage 
colleges in promoting physical education among students the Committee arranged 
for short courses of popular lectures on elementary principles of public hygiene 
and physical education by experts and physicians. The College authorities were 
also requested to start regular class of physical culture and to make some form of 
drill or exercise for the first year students at least. It may also be noted incidentally 
that the University gave special grants to the afiiliated colleges for Gymnasium 
equipments and preparation of Play-grounds. A demonstration on two schemes 
of physical training, prepared by H. G. Beall Esq., Physical Director, Y. M. C. A., 
Calcutta and by Capt. P. K. Gupta, M.B., I.M.S., was held in Calcutta and 
the Committee considered and recommended them for adoption by the Colleges. 
The meals ordinarily provided in hostels and messes Were examined by surprise 
visits and the usual dietary was analysed. A model, but inc.xpcnsivc dietary, 
suitable for college students was prepared for the Students’ Welfare Committee 
by the Late Rai Chuni Lai Bose Bahadur, C.I.E., I.S.O., M.B., F.C.S., and cir- 
culated to hostels and messes. 

The Present Outlook 

By 1927 about 13,000 students had been examined. It was thought that 
the results of the past worl; had given a fair idea about the health and phj'sical 
development of college students of Calcutta and its suburbs and there was 
no need for emphasising the mere statistical side of the investigation any more. 
In 1928, therefore, the S. W. Committee urged on the University the necessity 
of expanding the scheme more on the side of physical education. In 1929, the 
Senate appointed a Special Committee to consider the fviturc line of work of Student 
Welfare. On its recommendation the Senate has decided that tlic present scope 
of the Student Welfare Scheme should be changed along the following lines: 

(i) The present enquiry into students’ health should he conducted in at 
least two schools each year in order to find out at what stage the 
defects already found by the Committee in college students begin 
to develop. 

(it) Arrangements should be made in future to examine the health of 
students of Muffasil Colleges with the .assistance of local medical men. 

(Hi) The health examination, whether in Calcutta or in Muffasil, should be 
restricted to the first year students onl)- and should be made com- 
pulsory. 

(iv) Report on the state of health of the students of a college, together 
with recommendations and suggestions for corrective measures 
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sliould be sent to the principal, medical officer, and physical 
instructor of the college, as well as, to the Director of Physical 
Instruction of the University for necessary steps. 

(v) The practice of issuing defect cards to students and the arrangement 
■ for after-care work should be continued as before. 

(vi) Arrangement should be made for treatment of dental and optical defects 

in co-operation with existing medical institutions and private help. 

(vH) Existing ignorance and apathy of students on matters of health, 
hygiene, and dietary should be attacked by courses of lectures, leaf- 
lets, posters and other forms of propaganda. 

A whole-time Director of Physical Education should be appointed and 
be placed in charge of a Central Gymnasium to be erected near 
the College area. It would be a model institution of Physical 
Culture where arrangements should also be made for {a) special 
courses of physical training for defective students and {b) instruc- 
tion and practical training of physical instructors. The Director 
of Physical Education would also be required to organise and 
supervise physical education both in the Colleges and in the Univer- 
sity and will be in charge of the University Playground. 

(/.v) The organisation and the supervision of the inter-collegiate Games and 
Athletics should be entrusted to a separate Athletic Committee. 

It may be mentioned here that the present activities of the Students’ Welfare 
Committee have already been modified mostly along the lines decided upon by the 
Senate. The Physical Education Department has not however been brought in- 
to existence for want of sufficient funds. But it is expected that it would be 
possible to bring the new scheme into operation as a whole in the near future. 
The total costs of the present scheme is about Rs. 21,000, that of the new scheme 
has been estimated at about Rs. 30,000 with an initial capital expenditure of 
Rs. 41,000. 

It will be seen that the Student Welfare Scheme of the Calcutta University 
has developed by stages, and within the last eleven years it has not been possible 
for us to make a direct attack on the most important problem of physical educa- 
tion. This has been mainly due to want of necessary funds but the development 
of the scheme by stages has not been without certain advantages. A thorough 
health examination of college students which the Students’ Welfare Committee 
aimed at in the first period of its work, was necessary to rouse public interest 
and to educate public opinion about the miserable condition of students’ health 
and physique. The experience which the Committee has gathered in the first 
period of its work has been and would be of great help in developing the future 
of the scheme. The relations between the University and the affiliated colleges 
situated at great distances from it arc so peculiar that it was necessary for a 
Central University Organization like the Student Welfare Scheme to adapt itself 
gradually to the convenience of the different colleges. 

Present Method of Work 

The aims and general principles of Student Welfare arc enunciated by the 

76 
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conducted, and a measurement or an opinion is to be recorded. A copy of this 
instruction is supplied to each examiner. The supervising officer has to see 
not only that the examination as a whole is smoothly and silently conducted, 
but also that it is done very thoroughly and systematically He has sometimes 
to check measurements and opinions himself. There is provision for special 
examination of urine and of blood, as well as, for special tests such as Mental 
tests. These tests, however, are riot regularly dpne and used more for diag- 
nostic purposes in special cases. 

After the student is examined in all the parts, the supervising officer 
receives his forms and gives him advice as -to what he should do as regards 
his health, diet or exercise. He is also given a leaflet on dietary specially 
prepared for circulation among students by late Rai Bahadur Dr. Chuni Lai 
Bose, C.I,E., I.S.O., M.B., F.C.S. 

The forms in which tiie results of examination are entered are then sent 
to the Central Office for tabulation and record. Before the tabulation is taken 
up defect cards are prepared by the After-care Officer. In these cards the 
student or his guardian is requested to take necessary steps about the defects 
pointed _out in it. The After-care Officer also makes a note of the most 
serious defectives in his special register to follow them up in future. He 
subsequently sees the student cither at the office or at his college or at his 
home, urges remedial measures and keeps himself informed of the steps taken. 
He has to submit report of bis work to the Secretary from time to time. 
Cases of undecided diagnosis are referred to specialists for examination. If 
any expenditure is to be incurred for this, it is usually met from the fund of 
the Committee. Arrangement is also made by the Secretary for free treatment 
of needy students. 

When the health examination in a college is ' over, a statistical statement 
showing the general state of health and physical development of its students, 
both at present and in the past, and enumerating the defective cases, together 
with recommendations and suggestions for their treatment and physical training, 
is prepared by the office under the direction of the Secretary and submitted 
to the college concerned. 

Some Important Findings of the Health Examination 

Some of the interesting and important findings of the health examination 
during the last eleven years are noted below: — 

(1) Bengali students seem to atmin their maximum developments at 21, 
i.e., about 2 years earlier than European students. 

(2) For the last four years in succession the figures on physical traits 
have been constant and it seems that further increase in number of students 
examined is not likely to affect the norms that we have reached after ex- 
amining about 22,000 students. It is found that malnutrition claims 40% 
of the students, skin disease 25%, enlarged tonsils and adenoids 1B%, heart 
disease 4%, enlarged spleen 2%,' caries 8%, pyorrhoea 4%, visual defect 33%. 
The students having some sort of defect or other constitute a very high per- 
centage, i.C', about 70%. The norms of physical development are as follows: — 
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University. The actual working of the scheme is entrusted to the Special Student 
Welfare Committee which is usually composed of the Vice-Chancellor himself, 
principals of colleges, members of the Senate, who are either medical men or actively 
interested in physical education and outside experts on the subject. Tlie Committee 
always tries to receive the co-operation and advice of public institutions and 
individuals interested in students’ health and physical training. 

The main regular work of the Committee at present is as follows:^ — 

Tlie work starts from the healtli examinations of the students. The examina- 
tion is conducted on the peripatetic system. The medical staff (seven in number) 
visit the colleges by turns. The time of examination is previously arranged 
according to the convenience of the college. The college authorities have to 
present students in batches of ten or twelve per class-period. The examination 
is usually held for about four hours dally. 

Tlie student presenting himself for examination has to fill tip “A” form 
giving necessary informations about his family and himself. Tlie general health 
of his parents and his brothers and sisters is to be indicated. He has also to state 
whether he has any physical trouble and to give information about Exercise and 
Games he participates in, as well as, about his usual meals. The general economic 
position of the student’s family is also to be indicated. In the case of school 
students an alternative “A” form is used. Tliis form has to be filled by the class- 
teacher. Information as regards the boy’s attendance, inattcntivcncss, social 
behaviour, general intellectual ability, time of last vaccination, hours of sleep, 
plays, home-study and meals are to be given. 

After the "A” form is filled up by the student, he is sent for the health 
examination the records of which are entered in "B” form. It is conducted 
in six different parts, work at all the parts going on simultaneously, Tlie first- 
two parts constitute examination on general health, the items being general 
appearance, posture, gait, skin, hairs, teeth, gum, tongue, tonsils, adenoids, throat, 
heart, pulse, respiration, lung (right and left) , glands, abdomen, spleen, liver, hernia, 
genitalia, reflexes, and any other special defects. The third part is about eyes 
and vision. Both distant and near visions are recorded. Tlie amount of refrac- 
tion present and the power of the glasses, if used, arc also noted. Faulty fittings 
of the spectacle are pointed out. The fourth part of the examination has to do with 
ears and audition test. Recording of height, weight, girth of biceps, chest, 
inspiration and expiration, vital capacity (by Spirometer) and strength of grip 
(by Dynamometer), constitute the physical examination part or the fifth part. 
The physical development of the student is determined from tlie ponderal-index 
obtained from relation of height to weight, as well as from the difference in the 
girths of the biceps muscle in contraction and c.xpansion. The sixth part is a 
special Heart test. The student is required to go through a standard exercise, 
namely rapidly rising up and coming down an ordinary chair 20 times without 
stop. The heart before the exercise, just after the exercise, one minute after 
- the exercise, and three minutes after the exercise is carefully examined and the 
opinion is recorded whether he is fit for active exercise or not. 

There is a definite set of instructions as to how a particular test is to be 
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conducted and a measurement or an opinion is to be recorded. A copy of this 
instruction is supplied to each examiner. The supervising officer has to see 
not only that the examination as a whole is smoothly and silently conducted, 
but also tliat it is done very thoroughly and systematically- He has sometimes 
to check measurements and opinions himself. There is provision for special 
examination of urine and of blood, as well as, for special tests such as Mental 
tests. Tliese tests, however, are hot regularly done and used more for diag- 
nostic purposes in special cases. 

After the student is examined in all the parts, the supervising officer 
receives his forms and gives him advice as to what he should do as regards 
his health, diet or exercise. He is also given a leaflet on dietary specially 
prepared for circulation among students by late Rai Bahadur Dr. Chuni Lai 
Bose, C.I.E., I.S.O., M.B., F.C.S. 

The forms in which the results of examination are entered are then sent 
to the Central Office for tabulation and record. Before the tabulation is taken 
up defect cards are prepared by the After-care Officer. In these cards the 
student or -his guardian is requested to take necessarj' steps about the defects 
pointed ^out in it. The After-care Officer also makes a note of the most 
serious defectives in his special register to follow them up in future. He 
subsequently sees the student either at the office or at his college or at his 
home, urges remedial measures and keeps himself informed of the steps taken. 
He has to submit report of his work to the Secretary from time to time. 
Cases of undecided diagnosis ace referred to specialists for examination. If 
any expenditure is to be incurred for this, it is usually met from the fund of 
the Committee. Arrangement is also made by the Secretary for free treatment 
of needy students. 

YVhen the health examination in a college is over, a statistical statement 
showing the general state of health and physical development of its students, 
both at present and in the past, and enumerating the defective cases, together 
with recommendations and suggestions for their treatment and physical training, 
is prepared by the office under the direction of the Secretary and submitted 
to the college concerned. 

Some Important Findings of the Health Examination 

Some of the interesting and important findings of the health examination 
during the last eleven years are noted below: — 

(1) Bengali students seem to attain their maximum developments at 21, 
i.e., about 2 years earlier than European students. 

(2) For the last four years in succession the figures on physical traits 
have been constant and it seems that further increase in number of students 
examined is nor likely to affect the norms that we have reached after ex- 
amining about 22,000 students. It is found that malnutrition claims 40% 
of the students, skin disease 25%, enlarged tonsils and adenoids 18%, heart 
disease 4%, enlarged spleen 2%, caries 8%, pyorrheea 4%, visual defect 33%. 
The students having some sort of defect or other constitute a very high per- 
centage, i.e, about 70%. The norms of physical development are as follows: — 
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Height . . . ' ^6*4 inches. 

Weight . . . . 102'2 pounds. 

Chest expansion . . » • • - • • inches. 

Strength of grip — ...... 

Right hand 39 kilometer. 

Left hand . . - - . • 36 do. 

(5) From our results avc have been able to prepare a correlation table by 
referring to 'which one can easily find out the proper weight for a normal youth 

of a certain age and of a certain height. This table is expected to be of 

special help in determining -ss'hethcr a youth is overdeveloped or underdeveloped. 

(4) Though the number of school students examined so far is not very 

large we arc surprised to find that the percentage of total defectives in school 

students is as high as in college students, i.e., 68 %■ The visual defect however 
is Only 17%. This indicates that it is to a great extent due to the strain of 
the scholastic life. Caries claim very high percentage, i.e., 12%. It appears 
also that at about the age of eight the child feels a certain amount of physical 
strain and from eight onwards there is a steady increase in the incidence of 
diseases. These results strengthen our contention that there is an urgent neces- 
sity for the examination and improvement of health of school children. 

(5) It has been ■ shown by statistical analysis that regular exercise has 
beneficial effect on development and health; those who take regular exercise seem to 
be definitely superior to non-exercisers in physical development as judged by pon- 
deral index, chest expansion, grip strength as well as greater endurance to diseases. 

(6) We have also been able to indicate from our statistical analysis that 
the economic position of the family affects health to a certain extent. Students 
from the well-conditioned families arc better developed on the whole. It seems 
however that defective vision, bad throat, caries and obesity tend to be 
more common among the well-to-do. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that a vast amount of sociolo- 
gical and anthropological data have been collected by the Committee during 
the past years. But for want of time and men these have not yet been 'worked 
up. It is certain that interesting conclusions .as regards sociological and anthro- 
pological relations of the different communities in Bengal would be reached 
when wc arc able to .analyse them. 

Practical Effects of the Scheme 

(rt) Tlic scheme has been in existence for the last eleven years. Within 
this short time it Ij.as produced a good deal of public interest in the cause of 
physical welfare of school and college students. If it has not done anything 
else, it has at least brought this cause to the fore-front of interest of the public, 
the college authorities, and the student himself- Wc remember that in the 
first few years of our scheme the purpose of health examination was very much 
misunderstood. Students and their guardians suspected that it was a sort of 
disqualifying test. Many students complained that it was cruel on our part 
to have taken them away from their class-rooms and wasted their valuable 
time for the health examination. Of course such complaints have become rare 
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now- I may also have the presumption to add here that the activities of the 
Student Welfare Committee have had an important bearing on the decision 
of the Government of Bengal to start health examination of children of 
Government schools. 

(li) The most tangible effect of the scheme is on the individual student 
examined. There are many cases on record in which serious defects as those 
of refraction, heart and partial deafness were not known to the students them- 
selves. In some cases marked improvement in general health followed correc- 
tion of defects. In other cases the student came to know of their special 
weakeness and was thus able to take precautions against it, It is an interesting 
fact that opticians’ sons did not know that their eyes had refractive indices 
of — '3 D. P. and that physician’s sons did hot know that they had serious 
heart defects. 

■ (f) In last year's report it was mentioned that, judging by tlie results of 
the health examination of the last m'ne years, there is statistical indication of a 
slight improvement in some of the physical traits such as posture, chest measure- 
ment, and height, as well as, in tlie percentage of students with fully corrected 
vision, normal teetli, skin and heart. It is difficult to say how far this im- 
provement is due to the educative effect of the activities of the Students’ 
Welfare Committee. It is, however, encouraging to believe that there is some 
connection between it and the widcsprc.ad enthusiasm in physical exercise and 
games which has been to a great extent due to this educative effect. 

Perhaps it is not yet time to estimate the real effect of the scheme. 
Up to the present our work has been more or less preparatory. The most useful 
part of our work lies of course in physical education of each individual 
student, we hope to take up in the near future. I may mention here, however, 
that in judging our past work one should remember that the problem of 
Student Welfare in the Calcutta University is beset with special difficulties. 
Some of the reasons for these difficulties are: — 

(1) The constituent colleges, while forming part of the University, arc 
more or less independent institutions. 

(2) The colleges arc not concentrated in a particular area or its neigh- 
bourhood, but arc situated at great distances from the University and from 
each other. 

(3) Neither the University nor the Colleges are wholly residential in 
character. Tlie majority of students live in conditions where effective control 
and supervision by the University is impossible- 

(4) There is considerable dearth of open land in the University Area or 
near about the Colleges for being used as play-grounds. 

(5) University resources that can be spent on the development of the 
Student Welfare Scheme are very limited. 

(6) There is an unfavourable tradition among college students in Bengal 
that a good boy should mind nothing else than his books. It is however satis- 
factory to note that this tradition is slowly passing away. 
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VI — Postures of School Children 

By Shesh Mani Tiw'aw, B.A., B.T. 

Snb-Dep7i/y Inspector of Schools, Gorakhpur 

Man owes much of what he has been able to achieve to the peculiarities 
of his physical structure, mainly the upright posture and the toucliability oL 
the thumb. This increases the importance of the correction of postures simul- 
taneously with the general physical development of the child. The first 
responsibility is no doubt the mother’s who herself needs a training in the 
proper bringing up of children. The way in which children are taken in arms 
has to be improved and the babies have to be taken better care of. A friend 
tells me that the practice of carrying children on the shoulder, so common among 
the Arabian mothers, has not only tended to make the Arabs good horse-riders 
but has also done something to make them tall and upright. Child Welfare 
and Maternity Associations and the Baby Shows are a move in the right direc- 
tion but this can give only an impetus and is quite inadequate for .a solution 
of the whole problem. When we read of Abhimanyu having learnt martial 
artifices and of Shuka having got the highest form of spiritual bliss in the 
mother’s womb, we are convinced of the importance of studying the subject 
in all its details afresh. 

The ancient schools of Indian philosophy have tried to devise practical 
means of attaining the highest psychical and spiritual ideals and the attention 
that they gave to postures is only too apparent in the Yogic Asans and the 
Pranayams which have been so highly spoken of in all our spiritual injunctions. 
How much does concentration depend on the right posture for the successful 
reasoning of a question is known to every logical thinker. Musicians play 
their instruments better with the proper postures than without them. All 
artists and artisans need some instruction about postures. Even the poet, 
who is more led away by what is within him than without, has a systematic 
external expression of all his poetic moods. The physical tone of any man gives 
clue to his profession and the very look and gestures speak aloud of the profi- 
ciency and smartness that has been achieved in any particular science or art. 
Just as facial expression reveals much of what constitutes a man’s character, 
his physical tone and movements arc loved in speaking for a harmony between 
the physical as well as the psychical and the spiritual. All this reminds us of 
the gravity of the teaching art and the immeasurable possibilities of developing 
a tone of physical, psychical, and spiritual harmony at the impressionable 
period passed by our children under the guidance of teachers in school. 

Tile infants who attend our schools in the rural area or the urban at the 
age of 5 or 6 include a large proportion of children sent to school to learn 
to sit. At least this is one of the motives with some of the parents in sending 
the child to school early and in not a small number of cases the delay in supply- 
ing the necessar)' materials and in giving the required attention to the infants 
both on the part of the parents as well as the teachers is also due to this mis- 
leading aim. The infant must crawl and move and play. The school should 
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not teach directly or indirectly' to sit idle but it sliould teach to do and to 
live. Tlie infant mu« have occupation -all the time that he is at school. The 
stagnations and the wastages that have become a serious problem in primar}’ 
schools would be reduced to a minimum if individual attention were possible 
in the infant class and the postures -would also automatically follow the natural 
course rather than be allowed to be marred by the artificial and fatiguing 
internment that the child is placed to feel at school. The smartness that has 
given a free scope for the child outside the school to develop more natural 
postures is generally conspicuous by its absence in the schools. The postures 
of the infants are not only marred by the fatigue of idleness but the early intro- 
duction of inhJitks is also bad enough. Tiic iakhlics arc generally not relative 
to the physical structure and strength of the child and these are found too 
large and heavy for the infants to handle. Literal and abdominal curvatures 
are the result. In fact tlic really harmless and sensitively helpful ttikljli still 
awaits invention. 

In some schools an experiment is being tried with raised platforms with an 
elevation of about 6" for writing on sand. Tliis is a return to the indigenous 
Pari system in a modified form. This six inches platform, though an improve- 
ment in certain respects, tends to spinal curvature and drooping heads. A 
raised platform which could at once serve the purpose of a desk as well as of 
sand practice may be introduced in this class with advantage. In that case 
the weight of tlic talJilks would not matter much and postural defects will be 
minimised besides giving the cliildrcn an improved hand in handling as w'cll. 

Since no desks can be supplied in primary' schools for financial rcasoms, the 
posture of writing in vogue for class work is to sit erect with e.isc by the 
right side on the left heel and to write on the 'copybook placed on some 
inflexible but light register or cardboard resting on the right thigh. This is 
a good posture of -writing in the absence of a desk but it tends in certain cases 
to enlarge the angle formed on the left foot by the left leg, if not properly 
taken care of. Tlie best way would be to sit by the left heel and not over 
the left heel as some arc prone to do. The angle that the right thigh may 
form with the trunk should be about 41 degrees. Tliis means a narrowing of 
the angle between the right leg and the right foot, if the position endures to a 
fatiguing length, and so at least in classes I .and II where the children are 
generally below 8 or 9 years, the writing periods may partly be spent in the 
sitting posture and partly writing on the black-board or the prepared walls 
may be introduced. The walls of a classroom even up to the middle standard 
need be painted black so as to be of use to tiie class for all vrriting work 
including arithmetic and composition. Since no period of work will be less 
than half an hour even in the primary schools and 40 or 45 minutes are 
fatiguing enough even for the middle school and the high school classes, good 
postures cannot be maintained without a detrimental effect on the pupils’ 
hcaitb unless the sitting posture is interchanged with standing work after 7 or 
S minutes in the Infant class, 10 minutes in classes I and 11, 15 minutes in 
classes III and IV and about 20 minutes in the middle standard. A full 
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period of 40 minutes at the most or more propei'ly only 35 minutes may be 
allowed for sitting work only in the highest classes of the secondary English 
schools but in that case also the time-table must be reorganised with a view to 
attain correct postures and alternate sitting periods with periods when sitting 
and standing work may proceed simultaneously as suggested for the classes lower 
down. 

The school is not a prison house. It ought to conform to the occupations 
outside. When we remember that the child, the boy, the adolescent and even 
the adult outside our schools have hardly to sit one-third the time that t!>c 
student at school has to do at the same age and between the same hours of the 
day, we are convinced of the reason why the uneducated villagers in our 
country are usually healthier, stronger and more enduring. In ithe hands of 
a discriminate teacher who must be a magician of all childish moods, the ques- 
tion of concentration once raised against standing work must fall to the ground. 
A class whose pupils are divided in batches to do sitting work on exercise-books, 
takhtks or slates for some time and standing by the' prepared walls for the 
remaining time in any particular period will do more work with less fatigue and 
consequently with the minimum of postural defects. The teacher and the 
boys alike will have to be smart but the amount of aftetcorrections being 
much reduced, the teachers’ time will be saved and labour minimised. With 
this general change in class management and the smart atmosphere of a living 
rime-rable, the postures of school children will need few, if any, direct correc- 
tions at the time of lessons in the class-room. 

As regards furniture, even the American schools have not been able to 
devise a perfectly harmless system of seats and desks in spite of their efforts 
at originality, regular measurements and searching adjustments. Here, in this 
country, artificial devices are not expected to go far enough to bring about 
any practical solution of the problem ' in the near future. The suggestions 
about an active time-table made above with regard to the lower classes would 
perhaps be enough but from the upper primary classes onwards, daily and 
regular breathing exercises would be of great help in developing the right posture 
in the classroom. The Pranayam system which was compulsory in the ancient 
Indian schools every morning, noon and evening bad this corrective and develop- 
ing effect. 

But the teacher should not expect full results from any single hygienic 
device. The inadequate nourishment which is allowed to the average student in 
the vernacular as well as the high schools is also one of the causes of defective 
postures. The question of adequate riburishment, especially in case of those 
students who are for one reason or other, ill-fed or under-fed at home, needs 
serious consideration of all teachers engaged in educational work. Tliis 
apparently difficult problem is easy of solution under a well-wishing teacher 
endowed with the capacity for practical imagination. .This does not imply 
that the school is the only place where deceptive postures are to be looked about. 
The teacher must secure parental co-operation as well in this direction, other- 
wise the prostrate writing postnre so widely prevalent in the average Indian 
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Student at his homo or in the poorer sort of hostels will continue to retard 
his physical and postural developments besides being positively injurious to the 
heart and the lungs. In the same way the loud reading which the children 
arc seen to do by themselves with a regular to and fro movement of the 
head arc positively injurious in every way. This has to be discontinued and a 
habit of silent reading and understanding developed with proper reading pos- 
tures which might be less fatiguing and more conducive to good results. 

The lateral, spinal, and spino-latcral, curvatures, drooping heads, cross legs, 
lowered thighs, and so many other postural defects must be eliminated by all 
possible means that the teacher can devise in view of the general as well as the 
special circumstances of his school. To achieve this end nothing that comes in 
the student’s way of harmless postures is too small to receive the teacher’s 
attention. The system of sitting on the floor without desks or raised plat- 
forms is bad enough. The size of hasias and the mode in which the pupils 
carry them from and to the schools also need a change. There are, in fact, 
a large number of neglected matters in our schools with the result that the 
schools have bcerP turning out, from year to year people, with a postural tone 
decidedly inferior to that of people who never had any schooling at all. Matters 
ought to have been in the reverse order. Regular measurements and systema- 
tic charts thereof can bo maintained by every teacher and these will them- 
selves convince him of the need for natural and clastic as well as smart and 
steady postures. Deductions can be drawn therefrom and ways and means 
devised with the help of these measurements and by mutual discussion among 
teachers, parents and inspectors. 

VII — ^The Physical Training of Girls in India 
. By Principal R. Dwivedi, M.A., Anand College, Bhar 
The problem of the physical training of girls seems never to have received 
the serious attention of our countrymen at any period of our history.- For 
whereas there is ample evidence of the mental and intellectual equipment of 
girls in ancient India there appears to be no idea of this side of their education, 
although we find in the Ramayan, the example of a queen like Kaikcyi accom- 
panying her husband King Dasaratb of Ayodhya on a campaign of war to 
help Indra and also actually taking hold of the wheel of his chariot when it went 
out of order and keeping it going without her husband’s knowledge till the 
battle was over. Similarly the conception of Durga or Shakti was present 
side by side with that of Saraswati or Lakshmi, but it is surprising that the 
Hindu should have overlooked such an important aspect of women’s training. 
Probably there was no need for an avowed effort being made in this direction, 
in those chivalrous times, when woman was to be at all costs protected by 
man. But in the twentieth century when members of the fair but the weaker 
sex ate trying to win a ranlc of equality with men in almost all spheres of 
life it will be ridiculous to lose sight of this significant side of their training for 
life. How can the Indian girl confine her training within the four walls of 
V 
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the class-room whcii she finds her European and American sisters taking a 
luU-fledged and active part in all athletic tournaments and distinguishing them- 
selves not only in sports but also in serious games like rowing, archery, etc. 

I have had occasion, during my inspection visits to some of the Girls’ 
Schools in the Dhar State, to see girls performing drill accompanied by music, 
which not only gave them enough exercise but a better sense of harmony. 
Although the drill was carried on under the school roof and most of the girls 
had not overcome their shyness, it could give .a clear idea of what is possible 
in the domain of girls’ physical training, only if the rigidity of the purdah 
is a little relaxed. I am sure much more could be accomplished within the 
commodious compounds of special!}' built girls’ schools or colleges like the 
''X^omen’s College of the Benares Hindu University. Tlicrc is a general com- 
plaint that in spite of adequate nourishment the average educated girl in our 
country is far less healthy than her uneducated sister of a corresponding 
standard of living. If we go a step further we find that considering the cir- 
cumstances of her family the lower middle class Indian girl is still much more 
healthy. The reason of all tliis is found in the opportunit}' for phwical 
exertion available to the less fortunate girls in their daily routine of home work. 
An. exercise at the handmill or the chakkj for an hour or two early in the 
morning does much more good to her health than an hour’s game on the 
badminton ground can to her educated sister. Considered from this point of 
view there is hardly any difference between these two classes of girls inasmuch 
as both of them come to be unbalanced physically and mentally. For, while 
the scrubbing of utensils, the grinding of corn, the cooking and the washing 
scarcely leaves any time to the poor girl to attend to books, the rich school girl, 
on the other hand, is too busy with her exercises in drawing, algebra and history 
or geography to give much thought to physical exercises. 

But in spite of this I understand that in Bengal almost every girl of the 
average middle class is a good swimmer while in Rajputana and Central India 
even old women arc seen riding. Tliis is due to the environments in wlilch they 
live, the abundance of rivers in Bengal and that of horses combined with the 
ruggodness of the country in Rajput.ana .and Ccntr.al India. But the ordinary 
Hindu girl will prefer to trudge .along rather rh.an to be seen riding. Similarly 
dancing as an art is to a certain extent practised among women in Gujerat 
while in ail other pares it has fallen into disuse, although in the U. P. among 
some communities, ladies of the house have some sort of dance for amusement 
on occasions of marriage. Dancing in itself is a fine exercise which trains 
tlic different parts of the body and it is a pity indeed that due probably 
to its having fallen into the hands of bad women as a profession, even its 
artistic and cultural values as an .arc and an exercise have been ignored and 
it has come to be considered as something below dignity and unworthy of a 
gentleman or a gentle-woman. The idea miglit be revolting for some time to 
come but I think dancing could safely be introduced in girls’ schools first as an 
exercise and later as a part of the curricula. The difficulty, of course, will be 
the lack of suitable lady teachers as it is at present in ease of girls’ drill, bur 
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to begin with a start might be made in the schools where girls are learning 
drill, and dancing and drilling could go hand in hand. 

I have known girls of vrell-to-do families having occasional practice in 
riding and there seems to be no reason why this could not be done by girls 
in colleges. Of course, it is rather a costly exercise but many parents could 
afford it provided pnriliih did not stand in their way. For, the girls who have 
the pluck to play at tennis should have no shyness for riding. They should be 
inspired by^thc heroic example of Maharani Laxmibai of Jhansi who jumped on 
horse-back from the top of the hilly fort in the midst of hot action. 

The old Sanskrit and English words thihita, and spinster, which stand for 
unmarried girls, denote that the favourite pursuit of the girls in ancient times 
in the east was milking the cows and in the west spinning. The ancients 
possessed hosts of milch cows and milking early in the morning and evening 
must have been an exercise by itself. Although with the introduction of 
modern scientific devices milking is losing its importance as a pleasant exercise, 
yet it is even now generally relegated to the womenfolk in the country, while 
there is no reason why at present spinning should not be made part of the daily 
routine of girls at schools and colleges. It has its own place in the mental 
and physical culture of young men and women. 

Swimming and rotving could easily be practised if girls’ schools and colleges 
were situated on river-bank. The only difficulties in the way apparently arc 
purdeh and the want of teachers who could themselves be good swimmers 
and could guide the training of girls in these. The introduction of girl guides 
is a very encouraging feature and these aspects of a girl’s training will only 
supplement the usefulness of girl guides and girl scouts who are, without them, 
only half helpful in times of mclas, and other necessities. We are told that 
women are in the west working as policemen and they are said to be more 
useful and successful than even men. This should certainly prove an eye- 
opener to Indians who do not believe in the manlier activities of women. 

But even if all these are considered too much for the present stage of our 
sopial advancement, I think the sight of lean and sickly girls could be easily 
avoided if parents tried to co-operate with teachers and insisted on their 
daughters taking some form of exercise or other at home. If nothing else, the 
old dand and baithak or even regular walks would do much to remove the 
ill-health of girls who ate at present mere book-worms. Otherwise the neglect 
of physical training of the future mothers of the country is bound, to tell upon 
the health of the coming generation of our countrymen and with all its growdng 
Universities and the number of women gradujites India will be weak and 
behindhand in the race of national progress. 

VIII — Physical Education and its Place in Training 
By D. D. Mathur, D.P.E,, Luckimv University 

In ancient times, we seem to have had two distinct schools of physical 
education in India, One was the Ascetic — ^which used certain physical poses — 
called the Asans or the Yogic Exercises, as a means of spiritual advancement 
-md physical fitness, and secondly the Martial school of physical education 
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■which had for its aim, 'the Ideal Warrior’. Every child then need have 
a thorough training, in all the manly exercises — swordsmanship, riding, running, 
jumping, wrestling, bo'w and arrow, spear-throwing, hunting, etc., etc. 
.Physical training was the necessary'- part of the magnificent all round education, 
which the masses then received. From the mass idea of physical culture, we 
drift to the sectional idea of mass ph)fsical education, when it became the 
monopoly of the ICshatriya, who was regarded as the custodian of national 
honour and in charge of the defence of the country. 

Subsequently, as more and more peace reigned and life became easier, the 
Ascetic ideal, that the flesh is an impediment in the passage of the soul, and that 
the body and the soul are independent, and mutually antagonistic entities, 
became the leading philosophy of the day. Salvation of life was thought to be 
att.tinablc by those, who mortified the body, and considered "Flesh a beast 
which men must chain and tame with bitter pains, till sense of pain is killed, 
and tortured nerves vex the tormenter no more.” We see, even to this day, 
men, 'with lifted arms’ drained of all blood, and withered, some walking on 
spiked sandals, and some lying on beds of sharp nails. All this philosophy 
lesulted in a type of huma'n beings — 'Saints, self -maimed, eyeless, tongueless, 
sexless, crippled, and deaf;’ all the body was thus being stripped from mind, 
for the glory of suffering which was the only way of getting Bliss. At this 
time, the Martial school had paled into insignificance and the ideals of chivalry, 
strength, courage, and knighthood had vanished, only stray individuals or some 
groups of 'soldiers of fortune’ had attained physical efficiency, and they also, 
from the religious point of view, were not favourably looked upon. 

There comes then, a natural reaction, against the ascetic idea, in the form 
of Buddhism, which preached that not by mutilation, and mortification of the 
body, we can attain Nirvan, but by action, doing which, we shall be uplifted. 
This preaching effected a distinct change in the outlook of life, which, though 
did not give any great impetus, nor organised any new ways of cultivating 
I'hysique, yet tolerated and stressed the well-being of the body. 

By this time the idea of real physical education was narrowed 'down, and 
the only conception that remained with the people was, that physical education, 
could at best produce physical prodigies, and champions, and was not essential 
for everyday life. Like many other good things, it fell into the hands of 
professionals who lived by it, or it was partly reserved for the training of the 
standing army. The commoner began to look at exercises, as a show of feats 
or fit for those, -who lived a life of vagabondism, or a bully. Physical educa- 
tion was regarded, as averse to refinement, and the idea of delicacy, devoid of 
physical vigour, began to be recognised as the ideal of intelligentsia, and the 
upper class decent society. The life of peace and plenty, and love of -luxury, 
drove physical culture rinto the background, which began to be regarded, as 
totally un-essential for the education and bringing up of the youth. We 
tainly search, in the curriculum of the medieval school, any physical educa- 
tion of the young. Even the military idea of the time, remained nothing beyond 
a Guerrilla warfare. 
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Sdil, what remained of the ancient incentive, and the indigenous methods 
of physical culture, w.is, with the introduction of the new system of education 
by the British, relegated to the stray centres, and private wrestling arena. The 
indigenous system, under the new regime, was substituted by games and 
sports, and the Military type of exercises. The present ideal of the place of 
exercises in the school curriculum, and the stage of realisarion which we have 
reached today, is out and out, the result of the western influence, on our 
educational system, effectively introduced by the educationists who have seen 
the valuable place which the physical exercises, occupy, in the training of the 
western youth. The national awakening towards physical fitness, in the recent 
times, in form of Akharas, and such institutions, as the Kavaladham of 
Lonavala and the Baroda Institute, have done immensely valuable work in 
reclaiming the ancient system of physical culture; but yet, the results -are 
far from satisfactory. 

Fortunately, when we sit here today — we meet in an atmosphere full of 
interest and concern to find out a solution to the problem of neglect of the 
general physique of the children at school, and the adults outside it. Believe 
me, while we assume to have reached a very definite step forward in matters 
educational, and can boast of' a comparatively high place among the nations 
of the world, we are, as regards physique, mathertlatically a century behind. 
We have not yet had the conception what physical education ought to be, and 
whether it should really be compulsory. We have not yet come to 
any decision if there should be any system of exercises, adaptable to age, 
climate, sex, constitution, and the occupation of the people. Have we not 
got the lowest length of life, 'where youth grows pale, spectre thin, and 
dies!’ Are we not victims to some of the most wide-spread diseases? Is not 
the vitality of the nation ebbing out? Do we‘ not daily see thousands of 
University graduates — spectacled, crooked, lifeless broken reeds, marching 'as 
though in their own funeral’ — mentally overstuffed, physically wreck — and 
we call this one-sided, bookish instruction. Education! By describing the 
great figures in history, one can rouse in the children, the desire to show a 
firm will, great courage, and strong power of action, but the abilily to be 
courageous, strong-willed, and powerful, in action is not gained thus. Sociology 
can give the children, the sense of loyalty and public spirit, and teach them to 
realise the importance of setting personal wishes aside for the common weal, and 
so on, but it gives no practical training in these virtues. Theory must here, 
as in all other places, be accompanied by practice, and the school must therefore 
try to combine two aims: to gis'c the children ideals, and to train them to 
realise those ideals, A nation physically weak, cannot have a morale and 
cannot get political, social, religious or economical emancipation. Let me, with 
due acknowledgement of the sympathies of the educational authorities, assert, 
that they have not ministered suitably to their primarj' duty, of caring for the 
well-being of the physique of the children, who go to make the future citizens 
of a Nation. In England, in 1903, there was appointed a Royal Qsmmission 
of Physical Training to thoroughly examine the whole question of physical 
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education, and 'immediately after, in 1904, an Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Physical Deterioration was appointed. It is due to such national measures 
that the problem of a country’s physique is solved, and it was on the recom- 
mendations of these two authenticated bodies that the English Board of 
Education made physical education compulsory in England as early as in 
1904. 


Denmark, a small country, made physical education compulsory in all its 
schools in 1814, Germany as far back as 1842, Czechoslovakia started on 
the famous 'Sokol movement’ in the year 1871 and says the report of the 
year 1920 'that at this year’s festival 14,800 gymnasts will perform exer- 
cises at one and the same time.’ Does it all not look like a dream? Have 
we, throughout the length and breadth of this sub-continent, India, a single 
institution, for the Training of Teachers of physical education, which we may 
all recognise, maintained and controlled by the Imperial or Provincial Gov- 
ernment? 


"We have at present in our schools, the games and sports, the drill, and also 
some weight-lifting and acrobatics, on bars and ladders, as means at our disposal, 
and the question is, are they not sufficient for physical development? If results 
are the tests of means — then of course, they have proved failures, not here alone, 
but in the place of their origin, and birth, England, where sport is essential to 
life, nay — ^life itself. Mr. Shaw, the British Minister of War, stated in the House 
of Commons very recently, 'The problem was not to get men to offer themselves, 
but to get men, who were physically fit. The appalling fact was that the men 
who offered themselves for the Army, with the reduced standard of height, and 
chest measurements, 61 per cent failed to meet the moderate standard of physical 
efficiency, which *was required. If we had a physically deteriorated race, no army 
in the world could save us from going down.’ Yes, in Mr. Shaw’s words, the 
condition is 'positively horrible’ in England, but conditions are still more appalling 
in India. While in Denmark where the means of physical fitness are not mere 
games and sports, 'Every Dane today is a soldier’, because 'he shoots in summer 
and does Gymnastics in winter; where every one stands for self-defence, and 
the defence of his country.’ 

It must be clearly understood that games, while they have very great 
value as educational means requiring co-operation, self-reliance, self-expres- 
s’on, etc., do not have any 'corrective value’. We can justify the introduc- 
tion of any Idnd of exercises into schools, only on the ground, that because of 
the sedentary, artificial, restricted school life, children sitting closed within 
'he school-walls for hours together, 'with discipline’, motionless, attentive, in 
he unscientific school furniture, assume postures, which can safely be prevented 
ind corrected by exercises. Games, I mean the major ones, instead of righting 
jny mal-positions, or bodily defects, so common in the form of scoliosis. Lordosis 


cr Kyphosis in the school children, tend to rather make them and encourage 
life to be one-sided; look at Hockey — ^frightfully expensive, but at the same 
time, the side-ways bent position all through the game; look at the Tennis 
player, his right arm and his right leg well developed, but the whole of the 
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left part 'as though belonging to a second person.’ Then they lead to that 
championship and star results. Leaving apart the strain and uhliealthy spirit 
of competition, besides as means of propaganda, is the Nation any way bene- 
fited by a solitary individual winning a race by one-tenth of a second’s record! 
May I ask you, do you want a nation of cricketers, footballers, and Acrobats 
or healtliy, well-proportioned, all roundedly developed human-beings, . with 
'Stamina’ and 'go’ in them, fit for taking part in those practical aspects of life, 
in which mental powers act in co-operation with physical powers, in the 
common routine work of everyday life, so as to make practical action, effective 
and successful, in the co-operative and competitive work of life. 

Therefore, any means, which aim at developing anything outside the body, 
just as the aim of the sportsman while playing, 'is to put the leather into two 
poles’ 'winning this or that set’ or, 'get the giant swing on the bar’, are not 
conducive to the building up of the 'body-mind’. I hope it will interest you 
that in France, it has been prohibited by State Law that no one below the age 
of sixteen will enter into any public competition. 

From games and sports I come to one of the most intricate problems 
in the domain of physical education, which seems to be at present the bone of 
contention among educationists in India, namely the Yogic exercises. I wish 
to convince the readers, that I have all reverence and respect for all that is ours 
and ancient, but nevertheless, I am not prepared to sacrifice the real aim of 
physical education unless it is proved beyond doubt that the system is adaptable 
and conducive to the educational and physical needs of the children. I 
highly appreciate the immense medical value of Yogic Asans, and their practice 
as a means of spiritual advancement. As a matter of fact the Yogic exercises 
were always prescribed for so training the body, as would easily lead to spiritual 
development, and would sustain and control the spiritual forces when roused. 
So it is rather to fit a round nail in a square hole, to apply them for educa- 
tional purposes. The main objective wliich should guide the question of 
physical education in schools is 'Psycho-physical’ in which direction there has 
practically been no research made by the upholders of the Yogic exercises. 
The physical education in schools and colleges is to be Bi-polar. It aims at 
two things: — (1) The maintenance and growth of an all-round, harmoniously 
developed body and (2) The training of Psycho-motor education, resultant in 
the expression of personality, and character of the individual. And all these 
exercises should be based, on an understanding of human anatomy, physiology, 
psychology and pedagogy. The main criterion of recommending any exercises 
to the children is the psychology of the mind of the child. In the knighthood 
period of child’s development you cannot chain the urge of leadership, team 
spirit arid co-operation, and if you do, you are working against nature. The 
child and the youth want movement, and you cannot interest them in standing 
topsi-turvy on head, 'for at least two minutes.’ The Yogic exercises, therefore, 
are not adaptable to all ages; they may be beneficial to those who cannot strain, 
or move, and will, in seclusion of their solitary cell, keep their 'blood going’. 
I'lerc is Mr. J. G. Gune of Lonavala, Bombay, the authority on this research. 
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He says, ‘The problem of physical education in schools and colleges is 
in several respects difFercnt, from the one, that can be solved by means of the 
Yogic system of physical culture. Because in the physical education in the 
schoolboys, we have not only to provide for muscle building, sports and games, 
but also for a co-ordination of mental and physical education, etc. Hence there 
should be no attempt to confine physical education in schools to a practice 
of yogic exercises only.’ Also Mr. Gune adds 'In the present age, as the atmos- 
phere is surcharged with Militarism, violence looks (as compared with the peaceful 
times of the Rishis) obligatory and the Yog/c system cannot become a national 
system of physical culture* (Yogmimansa, page 12(5, Vol. II). 

The rest of the so-called sy'stems which are mere set of physical feats — sword 
play, lathi play, exercises on horizontol or parellel bars are not system at all, as 
they do not have graded exercises suited to different stages of human development, 
and are not based on any' phy'siological or psy'chological basis but meant for self- 
defence or war and hence they should be dismissed from any conception of a 
place, in the educational curriculum. 

Turning to the reasons which are responsible for the present sad plight of 
physical deterioration in child education, we find: — 

(1) Very little understanding among teachers as to the effect of exercises 
upon the mind. 

(2) Lack of any recognised sound and scientific system of phy'sical educa- 
tion, 

(3) Absence of any' college of physical education to train efficient teachers 
on scientific lines. 

(4) Absence of Parental co-operation, in improving the physique of the 
child in the way of regulated diet, home conditions and unhealthy effect of 
surroundings. 

(5) Traditional low status of the Drill-master, who had been mostly illiterate 
and ignorant Havaldar, and had left the impression of ineffectiveness of exercises as 
either physical or mental means of development. 

(6) Lack of Gy'mnasia, open spaces, or other facilities for performing 
exercises. 

(7) Lack of any organised and effective scheme directed by the Educational 
authorities to ensure systematised physical training. 

(8) Child’s abhorrence towards physical activities, due to: — (a) unsuitable 
periods of physical training put at random without any regard as to the con- 
venience of the children; (h) physical efficiency being no criterion for annual 
promotion; (r) exercises having been used as a means of punishment at school, 
c.g., 'the dove pose’; {d) the uncnthusiastic, unsympathetic, un-culturcd and 
shabby-Iooking low-paid drill-master; (c) w'ant of incentive and social apprecia- 
tion for physical fitness in general. 

Before I close I shall tell you some of the fundamentals of the so well-known 
and the only scientific system, existing, of Swedish Educational Gymnastics recog- 
nised and practised throughout the west. They have done marvellous work in find- 
ing out all possible, ‘starting’, derived and fundamental positions into which body 
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can be placed with the physiological and psychological effect of each on the body. 
The adaptability of the exercises is unique. They believe that the physical educa- 
tion of a child should begin as soon as it is born and continue till the body is laid 
in the grave. I have seen people of dO doing these exercises. Till now it is 
thought doubtful in India if women can do exercises. In my time at the college in 
Denmark there were 12 men and sixty girls, all would-be teachers of physical 
education and you can judge from this how much attention in the west is 
directed towards women’s physical education and that this Swedish system is 
adaptable for them as well. 

Then, there is the complete classification of exercises, grouped according to 
their effect on different parts of the body. But the most valuable thing for 
which Father Ling gets credit from the world is the idea of composing a 
lesson of exercises (what exercises to be taken, and in what order to get the 
desired effect) called the 'Table’, which is the key-note to tire success of the 
Swedish system of physical education. I will just give a normal lesson which 
is always based on what is termed as the 'Heart curve’, i.e., the exercises ro 
effect tlie circulation gradually so that it reaches a certain required pressure 
and then slowly, by means of simpler exercises brought down to just a little 
higher rate of beat at which the exercises began. Of what value is that 
exercise which leaves one exhausted, and half dead, instead of invigorating 
him? The whole lesson is divided into three parts and has the following 
exercises in each: — 


A — ^Introductory Exercises 

1. Simple leg exercise; 2. Neck exercise; 3. Arm exercise; 4. Trunk 
exercises; 5. Leg exercise. 

B — Principal or Main Exercises 

1. Span Bending; 2. First Heaving Exercise; 3. Balance exercise; 
4. Lateral exercise; 5. Abdominal exercise; 6. Dorsal exercise; 7. March- 
ing and running; 8. Second Heaving exercise; 9. Jumping and vaulting; 
10. Agility exercises. 

C — Final Exercises 

1. Leg exercise; 2. One or two trunk exercises; 3. Breathing exercises; 
4. Falling out. 

This lesson can be shortened or lengthened by adding or deducting certain 
exercises as time and conditions permit. The e.xercises are of such a type and 
such a variety that they can be done e7nnassc — thousands together — and are 
done mostly without any apparatus. Tlie system does not aim at muscle 
building, but at making the body supple, the brain co-ordinated and the cir- 
culation, the respiration, the elimination and all the bodily functions the better 
for the exercise. 
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IX — ^National Health and Surya Namaskars 

By P. A. Inamdar, M.A., Minister of FJucation, Anndh 

The necessity of a healthy nation needs no argument. The low vitality 
of our nation and the lowest average life that is 23 years are very dangerous 
beacons. This state of things must be altered and for this an inexpensive 
and easy system of physical exercise must be introduced which could be taken 
by all, i.e., children, youths, and adults of both sexes in any stage and walk 
of life. The Namaskar system is the exercise to suit all our need, and hence 
it should be the National System. 

Besides according to our ideals one must try to accomplish the four 
Purusharthas or at least one of them. Let us sec briefly what is a Purushartha. 
Man is a thinking being, so he can achieve something (a great thing) in life, 
a thing which others should feel and imitating which is useful to the community 
or better still to the country. That is a Purushartha. 

Now the real meaning of the 4 Purusharthas is (1) Dharma is duty, 

(2) Artha is wealth acquired for proper utility,' (3) Kama is desire or better 
, i.e., craving for knowledge, and (4 ) Moksha is public service with 
absolutely no selfish motive in it. 

For all this one requires a healthy body even for Dharma, I.e., duty which 
is two-fold, the individual and national. And for Dharma, we do require a 
healthy body for All the other activities 

depend upon health which is the first necessity, so that the body will be fit 
or efficient. But for the body to be fit, we must be healthy and this health 
we get from the sun for 

Now comes the point why Namaskars should be followed. The Sun is 
fond of Namaskars, Besides the Sun is apir; 

^ (sRR. 1. I SHcITT and similar 

show that the Sun is the life of all the universe. They mean that if one wants 
longevity and health, one must worship the Sun or make use of the Sun’s rays. 
Even Western Pandits preach these very principles. We can see this from the 
following; — 

(1) The Sun is either directly or indirectly the source of all life. 

(2) The human body needs sun-light in building health and strength just 
as much as plant-life. 

(3) The Sun is the Deity of light and warmth, on whose ^influence all 
organic life insensibly and directly depends. Indeed the whole of our bodily 
and mental life depends in the last resort like all other organic life on the'Iight 
and heat of the Sun. (Dr. De Hackel.) 

(4) ‘•Sun-kissed food is of more value than that which is not so kissed. 
(Dr. Leonard Williams.) 

(5) Milk of cows kept and fed in sheds and that bf cows kept and fed in 
sun-hght is very different. The latter contains vitamin D which is so essen- 
tial to growth and health. (Scientific American, April, 1927.) 
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(6) To have good health you must get sufficient and pure light for pure 
morning and evening sun-light builds richer blood, tones up entire system, clears 
the skin, builds resistance to disease, and gives you the glowing energy and 
appearance of radiant youth. (Physical Culture, May, 1928.) 

(7) Gazing at the Sun strengthens the eyes. 

So in all ways the Sun is the source of all health, and as he is so fond of 
Namaskars we must all take the Namaskar exercise. This exercise coupled 
with a simple and necessary- diet gives one long life endowed with health, 
efficiency, and buoyancy of spirit and body, so vitally necessary for work, 
especially in advanced age. This is very well summarised in ^ ^ 

f^^rTrn^Pnrrt, l-e., a man should wish to live for hundred years, to do his 
duty to his community and country. But if you ask how to manage this, 
the commentator says, ^ ^7 eating what is 

tprq- that is nourishing, that is agreeable to the system and f^fT ehat is 

little in quantity, and by taking constant exercise. 

Some of my friends will ask why we insist on the Namaskars. Because 
it is mtich more superior to other exercises in the following ways; — 

(1) It is useful to all that is to children, youths, and elders (men and 
women of advanced age), to men and women, i.e., one universal 'exercise 
for all. 

(2) Enough can be taken in a short time. 

(3) It gives exercise to all the limbs of the body and to the head, 

heart, and stomach, the three chief organs or systems of the human body. 
Of these, the stomach is the chief as it gets out of order very quickly, and 

v.'c are told by Doctors that about 99 per cent of diseases arc due to the 

complaints of the stomach. This organ is vciy thoroughly exercised and is 
kept in order in such a way that there is very little chance of its getting out 
of order and bringing a disease. The heart, which comes next, is also well 
exercised and strengthened, so the diseases of the heart arc also checked or 

eliminated to a great extent. Besides the energy of the body is very well 

kept up and at any stage of life one is full of vigour and energy and does 
one’s work very efficiently, which is so neccssarj’ as an experienced man can 
do much useful work if he is healthy, energetic, and lives for a long time. 

No other exercise can give so much exercise to these organs in such a short 

time. 

(4) It is inexpensive, no appamtus is necessary except a clean tiled floor 
and a small piece of cloth. 

(3) It can be taken cither singly or cn 7nassc, so it is advantageous in 
that way also. 

(6) It is a basic exercise, i.e., it prepares the b.ase. One can take any other 
exercise or get proficiency in any game, but it will not be so useful in all 

-Wat’S as this exercise. On the other hand, one will be able to do the other 

exercise or play the game much more effectively and efficiently if one takes in 
addition this basic exercise rcguktrly. 
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^7) Other exercises like riding, swimming, wrestling, running, or games 
like tennis, foot-ball, etc., 'are not only insufficient, as they do not exercise 
all the limbs and organs of the bo'dy but are also disadvantageous as many 
of them necessarily require some costly apparatus, dress and companions. 
Besides these could not be taken all round the year, i.e., in hot, as well as cold 

and wet days. Ocher physical exercises could not be taken in small houses, 

where there is hardly any spare room for taking exercise alone. All these 
disadvantages disappear in this Namaskar exercise as it could be taken out of 
doors in hot days and indoors in cold and wet days, and thus take it regularly 
all round the year. So also it could be taken in the same room and nobody 

will object to it. It is not so with Dand-baithaks or other physical exercises. 

The whole family can take this exercise in company. 

(8) It can be taken according to one’s requirements. Few Namaskars 
will be enough for a child, a youth can do any amount, and an elderly person, 
can again take a few. 

(9) It is so well combined with breathing that one does not feel out of 
breath even if one repeats from one to one thousand. 

(10) The chanting of the Bija Mantras, i.e., ff, ff', ^ is most 

valuable as it produces vibrations in different limbs and organs of the body 
and purifies these, and makes them function properly. Thus it removes 
constipation, throat- troubles, lung-troubles, digestive-troubles, urinary and ex- 
cretory troubles, and many complaints of women, giving them natural health. 
In delicate conditions also, women can take this exercise up to the sixth month 
and then a few movements only afterwards till the time of delivery, which is 
easy, natural and safe. It also produces immunity to diseases and epidemics. 

(11) Some people think this monotonous. 'Well. There is monotony 
in life itself; but we have to do certain necessary things even if they are 
monotonous. What is study, ask children, and you will find them tired of 
schools and school-life, books, and the- usual school routine. Keep aside the 
other daily routine work for our very existence. For children it is not at 
all monotonous if they do it all together as a drill exercise to the sound of the 
drum. It is very interesting, on the contrary, and children love it. In all 
the schools of the Aundh State, all boys and girls take this exercise daily for 
the last 8 years, and their health is splendid. It is a compulsory exercise, 
and the attendance at the dispensary' is much reduced. During the first six 
months it fell to 50 per cent. 

When the children do this exercise for more than 6 to 8 years, it becomes 
a habit and then they continue it throughout their life, for habit is second 
nature, and they will then reap the benefit. No other exercise whether 
interesting or monotonous becomes a habit, nor can it be taken so regularly 
and so it is useless for health, efficiency, and longevity. Besides is it not 
justifiable to introduce the most effective exercise, compulsorily, when the 
vitality of the country is so low and the average life has come down to such 

ow figure as 25 years? When every brilliant- scholar is dying untimely, 
every statesman before he is 50, and every scientist before he tries to put his 
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inventions in practice, what good it is to the country to have such brilliant 
gems when they vanish away before being of any use to the country? Just s 
think, what wonders will happen if these live long enough and serve the 

country' to their utmost capacity and capability. Imagine, how rich the 

country will be in literature, scientific inventions, industry, and so on, when 
our young people will be strong enough to live a long life. We shall have 
brilliant array of Savants in all these lines and shall see that people from all 
the parts of the world come again to this ancient country to learn from 
her sons the secrets of life. Philosophy, and Science, but for longevity and 
health. Therefore it is our duty as a nation to try our utmost to lengthen 
our average life and be a healthy nation. This exercise is the best remedy and 
must be taken by all of us as a sacred duty — we must make our women and 
children take it and thus derive the utmost benefit for the nation. 

(12) It does not require any special, costly and nourishing diet, except 

for youth who take a vigorous exercise, and do require some additional nourish- 
ment. It digests properly what one eats ordinarily and keeps one quite fit. 
(More about food to be told if time allows.) 

(13) One feels more energetic and there is no fatigue and its bad 
consequences, as over-eating, idleness, or laxity, or over-strain. 

(14) The body no more entertains the so-called fashionable diseases, such 
as constipation, dyspepsia, diabetes, gout, rheumatism, etc. 

(IJ) Organic derangements arc sctiright, and one never feels dejected and 
degenerated. 

Hence this exercise is the best, it is most suitable to our country', climate, 
and civilization, and it should be our national exercise. You will all join the 
Chief of Aundh in promoting this exercise and make it nation-wide. One 

thing about which I have to give a warning is eating — proper eating. As 

I have already' said, one must eat a nourishing diet, it must be agreeable 

to one's sy'stem, and even then it must be taken less than enough, i.c., one- 

fourth less than enough. It will be very' good to think .about diet, what is 
good and what is bad, what necessary' qualities there should be in a good diet. 
How one should cat it, i.e., raw or cooked, and so on, but it will take a long 
time, and so I put before you only' the three essentials. 

X — Sex -Hygiene for the Young 

By Dit. Framji Dhanjisha Dhanbhoora 

The main question was. Is, and perhaps will for ever be "should wc tell 
the kiddies”? Is the truth better left untold? Children will surely ask us 
questions, and how should wc answer them? Should wc tell them the comic 
lie, or should wc take them by' the hand, lead them gently on, and tell them the 
actual facts of life? The comic lie is of course the easier course, but is it the 
safer one? Is it not better for our kiddies to tell them the truth or at least 
to answer their simple questions? 

A thing which is a blessing in one respect may be a curse in another. 
Pegs of knowcldgc arc essential, but they arc neither to be nailed in the centre 
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of the road to disturb the traffic, nor to be uprooted altogether. Knowledge is 
absolutely necessary, but the freedom of its spread ^and use implies a corres- 
ponding responsibility. The guardians who undertake the task shall think for 
themselves and work out such plans and methods as may use their powers to the 
Lest advantage, and be well suited to the particular needs and conditions of 
each individual, or similar groups of individuals. 

According to "Herbart” the true and whole work of education may be 
summed up in the concept "Morality”. 

Plato in his "Republic” emphasises the fact "That the 'most important 
part of every task is the beginning of it, especially when we arc dealing with 
anything young and tender. For then it can be most easily moulded, and 
whatever impression anyone cares to stamp upon it, sinks in.” Even Aristotle 
.agrees (Nicomachean Ethics) : "Nature gives the capacity for acquiring 
virtues, and nature is developed partly by training, i.e., by correct inf or matt on 
and knowledge.^’ The "Principal Magistrates” of our darling children’s lives 
should be, of course. Innocence and Information, and not Ignorance or Fear. 
Our thoughts are unfortunately moulded for years together according to the 
"Hush, hush” policy, and they are corroborated by age-long "customs”. Let us 
take heed against misconceptions. 

If anyone were to ask me, "What would you like your own child to be?” 
I would at once unhesitatingly say, *,'My child must send an open challenge 
to evil, and give a knock-out blow to ignorance, or darkness, and fight out the 
battle of life fully fore-warned, an fore-armed. In the race of life he 
should not be a handicapped horse.” There was a time when even the word 
"Sex” was not considered decent to be spoken in the society, now subjects of 
.similar nature are openly discussed in newspapers and magazines. At the 
outset it is desirable to form some general idea of the words "Sex” and "Hygiene” 
and of the problems with which "Sex Hygiene” is concerned. We are taking 
great care in training our steeds and our pet animals. We do not leave them 
alone. And before breaking a horse we show him all the pitfalls on the new 
road he has to tread. Why should our darling pet children be left untrained? 
To bring conviction home I shall humbly draw the attention of all concerned 
to the resolution passed by the Bishops of the Lambeth Conference. For five 
weeks the Bishops of the Lambeth Conference discussed the problems that beset 
humanity. Their solemn and sacred deliberations have wrought great good, 
and an important part of their detailed study of one of the main subjects 
under review has led to conclusions which cannot be too widely known; Death 

"Hush, hush”. It is a fact that these conclusions support to the full the 
policy of light and knowledge. The Archbishops, and Bishops of the Holy 
Catholic Church, in consultation with the Church of England, have expressed 
the^ view that there is no virtue, but merely danger, in the hush, hush policy 
which for so many years has been almost inseparable from the attempted dis- 
cussion of life’s most delicate and difficult problems. They keep young the 
most who are informed the most. Let us keep a cheerful outlook on New 
Life, and make it our aim to spread happiness around. Let us take kindly 
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interest in the new methods and ideas. Let us not be disturbed by the worries 
of life, and let us have no vain regrets for opportunities gone by. 

Wrong ideas about .Se.x Hygiene were spread as something low, something 
to be ashamed of, something to be "crushed out”, and hated as base. The Sex 
Hygiene is supposed to be based only according to the use to which it is sub- 
jected and its divine meaning is lost sight of by misinterpretations. Let our 
j'oung men live with full knowledge of life, and enjoy wholesome healthy 
vigorous state of'health. Let our young boys strengthen and harden every fibre 
of their physique and fight their way up to a condition of cent per cent boy- 
hood — a condition of which all may well be proud. "A sound mind in a sound 
body” should be the motto of all our darling boys. Let our children love life 
as it is, with its ups and its downs, its tragedies and its comedies, its bitters 
and its sweets, its ease and its discomforts, so that when trouble comes they 
will be fit to bear it. "Ignorance is bliss” looks very sweet on paper only, 
but the grim practicalities of life, our open-eyed keen observation, and every- 
day experience of teachers and guardians present not an optimistic picture at 
all. 

Four or five reasons are brought forward for silence on this subject: — 
1. Lack of moral courage. 2. Inability to handle the question. 3. An 
easy-going creed that shirks the responsibility by "making others believe that 
innocence and purity belong to this ignorance. 4. Body should be developed 
at the cost of mind. 5. Lastly because it is a fad only. Our platform thun- 
dcrers have tons of physical courage to face fearful odds, but they have not an 
ounce of moral courage to face our own sweet little angels. A good many 
guardians have courage but they are incapable of handling the subject. There 
are thousands who are convinced that "Ignorance is not bliss” (barring excep- 
tions), but they are waiting for others to pioneer. I am not in favour of any 
kind of fad, or fancy but I will certainly allow the harmless hobby of physical 
culture. The fear of cultivating physical strength at the cost of mental energy 
is absolutely groundless. A beautiful example of brawn and brain is the heavy- 
weight champion Gene Tunney. The fact that we can develop equally physi- 
cally and mentally has been proven conclusively by the ancient history of 
Persia, India, and Greece. What a civilization, what a race they produced. 
Even in our advanced present-day civilization we cannot equal their sculpture, 
tlieir body development. Their masterly mental achievements are amply shown 
by Rishis of yore, and Greek philosophers. Let us without any feelings of pride, 
or prejudice develop our mental strength equally with our physical strength. 
If we take courage to talk straight we should surely sight the aim of seeing our 
children in health and happiness. Let us make ourselves complete in mind, 
body and soul. 

I should like to make one think clear at this juncture. All our efforts 
are brakes only. Human machinery of feelings and impulses will not stop 
moving (and it should not stop). But the (car) must not dash headlong 
against huge boulders lying on the road. Let our cars be fitted with powerful 
brakes, and let us teach our darling little drivers to make judicious use of 
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brakes, to take gentle curves to avoid unnecessary accidents, and to reach safely 
the destination of perfect health and happiness. Our darling cherubs should 
go to school with songs and joy, purity, love, truth and beauty in their heart. 

Even at the risk of provoking criticism, truth should be told whether it 
is palatable or otherwise. ( 1 ) Parents, and guardians have not found -it worth- 
while to view eye to eye with teachers and doctors on subjects of most vital 
importance. (2) There arc standard works no doubt on the subject by recog- 
nised authorities, but in my humble opinion too much reading of the same 
story has made us visionaries and idealists only. (3) Solid missionary type of 
concrete, and constructive work should be undertaken. I make bold to pro- 
phesy, "It will not be a matter of surprise to find majority of us staunch 
supporters of Mental, and Moral Hygiene Movements, to popularise modern and 
scientific views of behaviour specially in regard to youth guidance clinics.” The 
' purdah” of false modesty is slowly but surely losing hold, and opportunities 
have been arriving for a great and new healthy advance. There are more thorns 
than roses in the "Gulistan”, (the garden) of our life. It is futile to hope 
to weed out those thorns which are lying scattered by millions on the road. 
The easier and safer course is to supply the carefully compressed soled shoes 
to our children, so that they can safely tread the path with impunity. 

Who Should Handle the Question? 

Tlie surest and most loving trustees .ire the parents and afterwards guar- 
dians in cases of orphans. But parents and guardians have neglected to treat 
this subject of vital importance in a straightforward manner, and have been 
unwilling to allow the schools to do so. Many teachers feel that it is the duty 
of parents to shoulder the responsibility. Text-books have carefully avoided 
any mention of the matter. Doctors and physicians render no help until too 
late, when disease and disgrace have brought the young gentlemen to them. 
The clergy carefully keep themselves neutral, sermonising on soul and spirit 
without the body. They paint lovely pictures without the frames. All the 
parties join in the blessing only' — "We feel he will keep thee undcfilcd, and His 
love protect many .i beautiful child.” 

Tlie most responsible party is of course parents. I cannot but pity those 
parents who do not allow their Newfoundland dogs to be roughly handled by 
their servants, but who fcarlc.ssly entrust their own sweet children to the 
entire mercy of the menials. Poor, young, immatured minds! They easily drink 
in the coloured stories of the servants. The serv.ints simpl)' suggest, and the 
spark leaps into a flame, stables are being then closed ■when lovely steeds arc 
stolen. Parents eye are not opened till they see their own children on the 
brink of ruin. Watch, ere watching is w’holly vain, and let parents be aware 
of gases tliat explode at a single touch of a match.” Parents think their duty 
ends if school fees arc regularly paid, and the responsibility now rests with the 
teacher. Thousands of children arc martyrs to filial duty. Due to the un- 
conscious tendency of parents to place their own convenience and content- 
inent before their children’s welfare good many youths are every year missing 
the tide and prime of life. Tlierc arc parents with an idea that little children 
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need nothing more than to be fed regularly. There is no chance for the finer 
feelings to be developed. How many parents care to feed the inner hunger 
of the soul? Physical hunger is not the only one a child feels. It pays the 
parents a lot in the long run if they spare and sacrifice some hours for their 
children. Tlie aim of education is to develop the body that it may be strong and 
healthy to serve the mind, to enlighten the mind with knowledge that it may 
seek the highest truth, to develop the will that it may be firm to give the 
endurance necessary to build up character; in short to make our children 
ladies and gentlemen first and scholars afterwards. Every child is a precious 
stonc'in the' great building of a nation’s greatness, and parents, guardians, and 
teachers are the real architects of those beautiful buildings. 

Next to parents, teachers play a very important part, and after home, school 
is the proper place where the rising generation prepares itself for the battle of life. 

The subject is brought to consciousness generally when the children arc in 
schools. Teachers should have hawk like keen eyes, because information is picked 
up from elder mates who arc not careful to know what harm they arc doing 
thereby to their younger brethren. It is the conviction of many a teacher that 
information from teachers and guardians imparted in the proper W'ay sas'cs our 
children, ''^hy should such a noise be made if teachers experienced in the line 
handle the question and talk straight to their own students? It is a perfectly 
natural and normal thing in life. It is nothing less than sacred. We seldom find 
any better, any more convincing way to picture the relation of God to man than 
by parental love. An ideal teacher wins the heart of his pupils, and he explains 
cautiously the haws of nature. He explains to his boys (after taking them into 
confidence) "He that overcomes his evil, overcomes his greatest enemy. God’s 
living touch is upon all our limbs,” and let tis be pure in thought, word, and 
deed. There .arc some difficulties in the way of our teachers, but they should be 
overcome by our constant efforts. I humbly request the teachers, and remind 
them that children entrusted to their care is a "tnist” and trustees should speak 
out openly and gentlja I sometimes hold it wholly a sin not to speak the truth 
when I feel I should. Silence is golden, silence is our sword sometimes, but 
not always. If w'c sec a blind old gentleman going towards .a well, should we 
not break the silence and say "Please sir, there is a danger ahead, you will not 
mind our leading you straight on the safe road again.” 

Our children are taken to the doctors only when "there is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark”, Verj- often the noble-hearted doctor diagnoses 
the c.ase at once, but the modesty makes the Alps of atoms only, and sometimes 
the guardians themselves make it dillicult for the doctors to handle the question. 
In spite of the obstructions thrown in their svay I vety humbly request the 
doctors to take courage in both their hands, and execute their duty to tiic 
fullest extent and to take the sinccrest blessings of our boys. Let us take our 
young patients into confidence, and the safe deposit department w'ill at once 
tw open unto you. Master key of love will at once open all the closed doors 
and windows of the young innocent hearts. We would bless the doctors 
unaware, and we would cease complaining of sunken eyes and faded checks. 

79 
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Everything is possible if we take courage, but "if” stands like the huge 
Himalaya in our way. I draw the attention of my young innocent despaired 
brethren to be aware of "Nim Hakims”, or Quacks. Once again we appeal 
to the good nature of the doctor’s heart to save at any cost every lost lamb 
that comes cravingly under the medical care. It is worth much, and costs 
little in comparison. Let us save even one soul, and we will not live in vain. 

After the doctor comes the dean. The Messengers of God, the priest, preach 
purity from the pulpit. "Beware of temptations that sweep us off our feet, 
and if we remain not firm, all our tears, prayers, and promises will be in vain. 
Our good resolutions should begin with 'good morning’ and should last till 
'good-night’. The Spiritual life will sit on the lid, and will hold down the lower 
nature if we but make an effort with all our will.” Such sermons will be 
delivered, and when service, selfless sincere service is added to the sermon some 
souls will certainly be saved. 

Last but not the least the duty rests with sincere friends, relatives, or 
ciders to shoulder the responsibility. Finally we should not forget the books; 
''our never-failing friends are they" who arc rendering beautiful service without 
making the least noise, and without expecting any reward or praise. Good books 
are indeed governors of our mind, body, and soul. 

How TO Handle the Question? 

While handling the question, while taking the young in our confidence and 
care, we should not pose as professors, or as masters. We may be firm, sonjp- 
times sweetly stern, but we must be mild as missionaries. Let us be friends 
first, philosophers and guides afterwards. Leave our boys and girls where 
they are, but under no condition should the question be handled by anybody and 
everybody who has no grasp of the subject, or who does not know how to 
handle it with tact, knowledge, love and confidence. 

Reproaches should not be given, and the young children should never be 
frightened .as to destroy their pluck, and morale. No false or fabulous stories 
should ever be told about consequences of going wrong. Please do not draw 
any kind of pen pictures in appalling colours. In considering a case, heredity, 
and temperament should not be ignored. Do not say a word to the children 
which will awaken the pangs of conscience in die thoughtful moments.' Do 
not term sex as secret but term it as sacred. "Sex is the central fact of life” 
(C. W. Malchow, M.D.) but we should not create fanciful ideas .about it. If 
we fail to take into careful consideration any of these precautions, all our efforts 
with the kindest intentions will fail. 

Well meaning but injudicious friends or guardians will do more harm 
than good. If we are shaky, if we have no confidence in ourselves, if we are not 
able to handle the question, let us leave the children alone, or leave the matter 
to wiser guidance. It is exceedingly difficult to tell how far the admonition 
shall go, but if the pills of advice are necessary at all, then let them be sugar- 
coated to be easily swallowed for producing the desired effect. We are not 
infallible. We may have been tempted like children. But we must be foun- 
tains of compassion, mercy and love. In our eagerness, our ambition, or our 
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intentions should not exceed our ability to cope with the case. Let us take 
a concrete example, and work it out in details practically. First let us take 
our child into confidence, make it entirely at home, lead it gently on into sweet 
conversation. Our mission should always be of Hope, Faith, and Love. Let 
it instinctively realise the beauty, and joy of natural laws of life. Wherever 
possible we should have a nice little airy room or a hall where pictures of health 
and happiness are hung. Let us there take some broad notes of child’s weight, 
of general health, eyes, teeth, etc. Tltesc side things are necessary to give relief, 
and to create confidence in our children. Let our work be only "First Aid” 
if we are no good physicians. Our duty should be of giving moral instruc- 
tion only. If we find any abnormality, or physical deformity, we should take 
the child to an able doctor. If the boy or girl is old enough to understand, 
or is able to reason out to some extent, we should in plain, simple language and 
gentle tone explain to him or her the elementary laws of vegetable or plant life. 
"How lovely is the rose-bud, my darling boy.^ In the open air, and sun shine 
it blossoms into a fragrant 'La France’. God’s greatest and the best gift is the 
creation of a new rose-bud, of a new life. How beautiful the garden looks with 
fresh, green trees, and lovely flowers?” Such sweet conversation instinctively 
creates in the child mind the comparison between nature life, and human life, 
and the child mind dreams and realises the health and happiness for itself, and 
maintains in future even the cleanliness of life. A cosy cottage to shelter us 
from sun, and shower only, and a garden in open air is tlie ideal place for 
instntetion. Nature study will help us a lot in explaining things to our children. 
While taking a v/alk v/e should gradually impress on the young mind to be 
clean in mind, and healthy in body, and to spread happiness by our smiles. 
It is not at all necessary to frighten the young mind by direct blunt words, 
let the- mind realise by instinct the fact that creation is the flower and perfection 
of one’s being. 

We are then confronted with age question, and the different stages of 
infant age, puberty, adolescence and maturity. 

The early stage : — ^Parents and in particular the mother should guide the 
child at this stage. Two doctors are very useful from birth to six or seven 
years, and they are Dr. Diet, and Dr. Quiet. Silence is the best sword to 
sweep with one stroke the enemy. Children should be taught to form good 
habits, and to pay heed to cleanliness and care of all parts of the body. Parents 
are requested to keep a watch that their children do not pick up from the 
servants vulgar nicknames of the parts of the body. Tlje child should sleep 
alone, and should not be dressed too warmly nor too lightly. If the children 
ask questions they should be replied frankly, and the child should feel the 
sacredness of the body. 

Age of Puberty : — ^At this stage teachers and parents should shouldei the 
responsibility jointly. The boys and girls should be kept well nourished, and 
lessons in open-air interesting exercises should be given. Vacant time should 
be full of good books, healthy vigorous games, decent companions, and interest- 
ing hobbies. Ideals of health and strength should be formed. Rudimentary 
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principles of pl.int and vegetable life, nature study should be explained to create 
healthy instinct about human life principles. Curiosity should l>e satisfied by cv- 
planaiion and not by evasive answers. Encouragement should be given for 
laying the foundation of maKitig the body beautiful. 

Advaucvil cii^c: — Earents, teachers, and relations or friends should impaii 
reliable information without arousitig embarrassment or over-emphasis. Boys aiul 
girls should be prepared for tbe physical changes, to guard against temptations 
to dwell on morbid pictures, sensational books, and inticccnl companions. The 
elementary facts about organisms and value of hcaltii, and meaning of changes 
in the body may be explained. Direct teaching may be handled svith care 
.after considering the individual ease. Short simple talks by doctors may be 

found valuable. This is tlie most important stage of life, and it all de|>cnds 

on the w.ay the yearnings of the youth ,arc directed to drive the boys and girls 
into sound altitudes. \S^licn the boys reach the age of 15, physicians, ministers 
of the cliurch, atliletic directors, and decent literature add to llic medium. 
Tins is the proper stage to fill the life with lofty ideals, just ambitions, to 
absorb the thoughts, strength and purposes, A sense of chivalry and chastity 
.should be slimulated in boys. The meaning of home life may be explained, and 
the young should be warned of being aware of "moral pickpockets". Love and 
understanding of things pure, chaste, will lead the young to the right path. 
These high ideals and moiis'os shouUI not be prematurely stressed in the treat- 
ment of the first infant stage, 

Tlic main point to lx: kept in mind always at cvcr>- step and at cs'cry 
stage is that the instruction should be graded to the mental capabilities, to the 

cmotion.tl development, and to tlie physical needs of the children, of boys 

and girls. Sometimes, and in certain eases we should study the .art of over- 
looking also. Total elimination is a very wild dream of the reformers, but 
much of the misery can be minimised. A very safe brake is "sublim.ition,” 
i.c., diverting sex energy to socially high .aims. Let us study the inclination of 
the boy or the girl, and let iis direct his, or her (energies, impulses, force, 
yearning or even craving ss'hich are termed by professor Freud as "Libido") 
Libido to proper channels. Dr, W'. A. White urges the necessity of conducting 
the overflowing energy of the >oung to some constructive activities. In simple 
language sublimation me.ins dr.iwing our attention from pcrson.ai pleasures to 
some high ideals, pursuits, and noble purpose in life. 

In boarding schools p.trticukirly this spirit of sublim.ition should be 
cultivated. The principal .and tc.achers h.avc to pl.iy the p.irents, .as the children 
arc naturally feeling home-sick; and as a pastime, rather for killing time boys 
easily join the conspiracy of their elder mates, and create artificial stimulation 
instead of sublimation. 

Cleanliness is ne.xt to godliness. Cold bath every day electrifies the 
body, and all the parts of the body should be kept clean. Teeth should be kept 
clean, and m particular the careful avoidance of irritation and constipation 
wi relieve us of many unnecessary worries. Good books and good companions 
will certainly save the young from corruption. 
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display on behalf of Tagore’s University. 
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Plain, simple, wholesome food (vegetables, fruit, milk, and butter specially) 
without hot spices should be given and meat, eggs, spices, tobacco, tea, coffee 
and alcohol should be omitted. 

The bed and pillows should be hard, and the young should jump out of 
the bed on the first awakening. Sleeping on the back is not desirable. "Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” Let the young mind be always 
busy. Plenty of work and play in open air and vigorous exercises will keep 
the young body immune from harm. 

XI — Judo and its Importance 
By Prop, S. Takacaki 
V kxvabhataii, Shantiiiikefan 

It is with great pleasure that l avail of this opportunity to lay before you 
some of the salient features of Judo. 

I think you arc all familiar with the Japanese word, Jui-Jutsu whicli 
literally means the art of practice of gentleness and is the art of practice of the 
maximum efficient use of mind and body for the purpose of attack and defence. 

In our Feudal times it was practised by our Samurai together with other 
kinds of martial exercises, such as Fencing, Archery, the use of spears, etc. It 
was an art of fighting generally without weapons, although sometimes different 
kinds of weapons were used. 

The kinds of attack were principally throwing, hitting, kicking, choking, 
holding the opponent down, and bending or twisting the opponent’s arms or 
legs in such a way as to cause pain or fracture. Also, we have multitudinous 
ways of defending ourselves against such attacks. 

Many schools-flourishcd in those days, and when one spoke about Juijutsu, 
he always referred to some particular form, there' being no Juijutsu covering 
the whole field. Also no systematic attempt was ever made to make it the 
physical, mental and moral culture. Therefore its name was changed and the 
realisation of this systematic attempt gave it an important place in the School 
curriculum. They gave it the' new name "Judo” which means the art or practice 
of the maximum efficient use of the mind and body. 

I think it is advisable now to explain to you what the maximum efficient 
use of the mind and body really means. If carefully considered, we come to 
see that wc arc making unnecessary expenditure of energy in ordinary bodily 
contests and also in life. I will tell you some examples how a small exertion 
of energy is often sufficient to perform some of the most marvellous feats in 
physical contests. 

A strong man cannot easily be thrown down when he is standing firm 
on his legs; but if tlic attempt of throwing is made at such a moment when he 
is shifting his balance from one foot to tbc other and consequently in a weak 
position, a slight force is enough to roll him down. Similarly when a strong 
man pushes you, you can save yourself by tactfully yielding to the force of his 
push.' For this will not only put your opponent in a weak and awkward posi- 
tion but will also give you an advantageous position from where you can make 
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a successful attack on the opponent. By so doing, j'ou have also economised 
your energy. 

Thus examples can he multiplied, but the limited time at my disposal forbids 
me from doing so. Suffice it to say that there is no form of attack or defence to 
Tv’hich this principle of the maximum efficient use of the mind and body does 
not apply and on this principle it is that the -whole fabric of the art and 
science of Judo is constructed. 

Judo is taught under two heads — ^Katta and Randori. Katta is a form 
of drill for the formal practice of attack and defence. In this all the movements 
are pre-arranged. But in Randori, unrestricted exercise in training an actual 
contest according to certain rules is allowed. The practice of both, lays stress 
on the observance of the rules of etiquette. 

Randori may be practised in various ways. To Policemen or to those whose 
object in learning Judo is more for the contesting side of it, great importance 
is attached to the training in attack and defence where particular attention is 
directed to the training of the most efficient ways of throwing, bending or twisting. 
When it is taught at schools greater stress is laid on the cultural side, because 
as is understood in America and Europe training in character and good habits 
are better accomplished conjointly with games and physical training than by 
the verbal instructions in the class rooms. 

In Judo every movement has some meaning and in Randori the different move- 
ments .ire selected voluntarily by the practitioner to meet the needs of the cir- 
cumstances. Further the varieties of movements and other different combina- 
tions make it suitable for all classes, young or old, male or female, strong or weak 
and its practice is not restricted to any particular climate. Again its value as a 
moral training lies not in its being a dry, dogmatic instruction, but in the fact 
that it inculcates moral training unconsciously in the mind of the student. To 
be brief, a real student, as a result of his training in Judo, becomes the rare 
possessor of the fine qualities of virtue, sincerity, faithfulness and a keen sense 
of duty and responsibility to himself and to his nation. 

Again Judo respects impartiality in the decision of contests and teaches 
kindness to others in daily exercises. Such training is, I think, invaluable in 
making a man kind and impartial in his dealings with society and as a whole 
the spirit of Judo is to attain one’s end by gentle and reasonable ways. It 
accords with the spirit of civilisation as a contrast to that of attaining the end 
by force and even with injustice. 

The Teachership of Judo cannot fail to have a great influence upon the 
mind of the student. The training affords innumerable opportunities for in- 
fluencing the mind of the student by the personal character of the Instructor. 
Hence the Instructor must be a man not only skilled in the art, but must also 
possess an unimpeachable character. 

Tlie value of Judo in intellectual training cannot be over-estimated. The 
power of attention, observation, quick judgment and mental composure, etc., 
wluch arc so important in the process of self-clevation and in social dealings 
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are*gradually but surely implanted in the mind of the student if the instructions 
are properly conducted. 

Thus Judo in its narrow sense, can be defined as the study of the maxi- 
mum efficient use of the mind and body for purposes of attack and defence 
and in its wider significance, Judo is also the study of the application of this 
principle to the affairs of the individual and social life of mankind as well as 
a means of culture, Physical and Moral. Intellectual and ajsthetic at the same 
time, it teaches one to attain one’s object in the most natural and reasonable 
way. 

I have tried to explain in a short time a subject in which I have spent 
many years from my childhood and I fear that I have not been able to convey 
to you half of what I have wished to express. However, I am hopeful that you 
have understood that Judo, outside of its use as a means of attack and defence, 
has a value as a culture and helps a man in his success in life, in teaching him 
which is the best course he should take under any given circumstance. 

IV— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
I — ^Japan 

In recent years physical education which comprises "Judo”, fencing, archery, 
and wrestling — arts proper to Japan, as well as various other type of sports, 
has been making remarkable progress. With a view to promote its rational 
development there was established in 1924 a national Institute for Research 
in Physical Training, where research work is now in active progress. 

With regard to school hygiene, mention may be made of the following: 
School physicians; kindergarten physicians; physicians for young men’s training 
institutes; school nurses; prevention of infectious diseases In schools; open-air 
schools; vacation colonies; school meals; and school cKnics. Through these 
measures, most of which have grown more and more effective of late, efforts arc 
being made to improve and strengthen the physical constitution of pupils and 
students. 

For the administrative organs responsible for the work referred to above, 
Hokkaido and the prefectures each h.ive school hygienic experts and directors 
of physical training whose office" it is to direct and supervise matters relating 
to physical training and school hygiene, while the Department of Education has 
the Section of Physical Training, supervisors of school hygiene and experts of 
the Institute for Research in Physical Training, by whom various matters con- 
cerning the subject arc treated. 

In addition, there are provided in the Department of Education a school 
hygiene investigation committee and a physical training investigation council, 
which investigate and make researches in important questions submitted to them 
by the Minister of Education. 

As a result of medical inspection it is concluded that generally speaking, 
there was a decrease of A and B, and an increase of C in general development 
in both sexes. As to nutrition there was a decrease of A, and an increase of 
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B and C in both sexes. Regarding the development of the spinal Column, tbc 
normal spinal column bas increased in botb male and female students and pupils. 
As to e)’^esight and condition of refraction there was an increase, in both sexes, 
of those who were perfect in both eyes. 

As regards the eases of illness in students and pupils of schools under the 
direct control of the Department of Education, there was a little increase of 
defective hearing, pulmonarj’ tuberculosis and other • forms of tuberculosis, 
diseases of the glands, pleurisy, heart disease and functional defects, adenoids 
and enlarged tonsils, hernia, neurasthenia, and mental derangement, and a 
decline of other kinds of illness in respect of males. Among females there shows 
a slight increase of trachoma, defective hearing, ear diseases, decayed teeth, 
pleurisy, heart disease and functional defects, "kakkc”, adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils, and other diseases, but all other kinds of illness decreased. 

(Drpar/mciif of Education) 

II — Hongkong 

A very large proportion of the" defect among Chinese children is vision 
defect which is treated more or less successfully, though most children, not 
being b)*^ any means entrants to school life when first medically inspected, arc 
not seen early enough in their school career. Cases of spinal curvature, 
deformity, mouth-breathing, etc., arc reported to Physical Instructor or Physical 
training teachers and by this means improvement is effected. Visiting in homes 
by the School Nurses is also beginning to show results. Chicken-pox affects all 
the British schools and eases of diphtheria, mumps, typhoid, and measles are 
found sporadically. {Department of Education) 

III — Ceylon 

A staff of five medical officers visit various schools in various divisions 
regarding their sanitary needs and the defects or ailments of pupils. Tlicsc 
school medical officers arc assisted by nurses who arc entrusted with the "follow 
up” work. While there has been a great deal of valuable achievement in the 
Improvement of the health conditions of some schools, it is evident that a 
more comprehensive scheme of medical inspection with a larger medical staff 
is necessary to deal fully with this important aspect of education. Tlic 
foundations of public health should be laid by the schools which are the most 
suitable centres for disseminating modern ideas of sanitation and creating clean 
habits of living. Compared to other countries Ceylon is still behindhand in 
this respect and is dependent on the casual visits of less than half a dozen medical 
oflScers. The school medical officers report a decrease in the number of cases of 
Anchylostomiasis, a result due undoubtedly to the operations of the Ancliylos- 
tomiasis campaign in this country for many years. The large number of cases 
of malnutrition arc connected with the subject of the mldda}’’ meal. Cleanl)' 
run school tuck-shops, warnings regarding the unwholesome and contaminated 
articles or goods frequently exposed for sale at school gates, and a supply of 
water for wasting and drinking arc forms of co-operation which school authori- 
ties could easily extend to the work of the school medical officers. The latrines 
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in many schools are in neglected and insanitary condition. Some schools have no 
latrines at all. It cannot be sufficiently emphasized that surface pollution defeats 
the great work on which the Anchylostomiasis campaign is engaged. In this 
as in any other cases of sanitary endeavour in the interests of the masses one 
has to fight against ignorance. Itch is still common in some schools but there 
are parents who object to the treatment for itch, because they believe that if itch 
is cured more serious ailments will follow. Hygiene is taught as a school subject 
in many schools but its successful application to the actual conditions of life 
depends on the degree of general education and sanitary sense possessed by the 
teachers. Many schools and particularly the vernacular schools negative the 
teaching of hygiene by the habits they customarily follow. A lesson on dis- 
infectants may be given not far from an evil-smelling drain, and the value 
of fresh air may be extolled by a teacher who habitually keeps all his windows 
shut. In order to prevent the needless closing of schools on the appearance of 
a case of infectious illness a circular is issued by the Department specifying 
the action to be taken in such case. This circular gives a tabulated list of the 
common infectious diseases, the periods for which patients and contach should 
be excluded from school, and the cases in which the authority of the medical 
officer of health is necessary for readmission. 

The want of suitable playgrounds has been a set-back to the progress 
of physical training in many schools. But there are organized after-school 
games in many boys’ schools, volley ball ranking as the most popular in view of 
the low initial cost and the small space it needs. These are usually restricted 
to boys who live in the school neighbourhood. ’ A pleasing feature of school 
games is their reaction on the young men of the village who have taken to 
games, like volley ball, dedge ball, thatchy and kimdue with energy and interest. 

Besides affording recreation, these games played by the adult villagers have 
increased the feeling of social goodwill and may, it is hopd, help to reduce 
crime. 

Boxing has made considerable progress in the increasing number of English 
and vernacular schools which teach this manly art. The Cadet Battalion with 
its excellent military training and the boy scout and girl guide movements are 
of the greatest value in the promotion of physical development. Net ball and 
tennis are favourite after-school recreations in many of the English girls’ 
schools. A particularly hopeful development in these schools is country dancing, 
both English and Ceylonese. In girls’ vernacular schools the physical activities 
are usually confined to drill, time table games, and in some schools to gardening. 

(Department of Education) 

IV — Syria 

The Health Commissariat employ a staff of able French doctors, who 
exercise supervision over the local health services of the states, which compose 
the Mandate. Some survey work on malaria and other diseases has been done, 
but so much time has gone to the care of the army, that only a small beginning 
has been made. 

80 
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A number of laws governing doctors, dentists, midwives, and pharmacists 
have been passed by the various states. Thus far it ha's been hard to enforce 
these laws with persons long in the profession, but care is being taken to raise 
the standards of new professional practitioners in the future. 

Tlie ^fecca pilgrimage and epidemics have taken much time and been ably 
handled, but thus far there has been little time for physical culture, preven- 
tion of malaria, and popularising of hygiene. Good water-supplies are being 
assured for many towns heretofore in need, foodstuffs are being controlled, 
several small tuberclinics are being established in a number of places and plans 
are under way for the sending of military doctors among the desert tribes. 

There .arc three faculties of medicine, three schools of dentistry, two 
pharmacy schools, two schools for midwives, a school for nursing, and a 
veterinary service. The veterinary service is so far attached to the army. 

{President, American University) 

V — Palestine 

The Department of Health carries out the sanitary and medical inspection 
of all Government schools. Trachoma treatment is regularly carried out by 
officers of the Health Department and members of the teaching staff. Non- 
Government schools arc inspected by cither a Government Medical Officer of 
Health or by arrangements with private practitioners. 

A Superintendent of Physical Training is responsible for the physical side 
' of education in Government schools. Government Schools Sports for boys 
in town schools are held annually in centres which vary each year. An annual 
athletic meeting is also held for all schools. Government and non-Government, 
in the Jerusalem Division, Apart from football, which is played in nearly all 
boys’ schools in the country, organised games of a simple but healthful nature 
have also been introduced, while netball is played in many of the girls’ schools. 
Both Arabs and Jews show enthusiasm for and proficiency in sports of all kinds. 

Medical examinations arc conducted in all schools of the Palestine Zionist 
Executh'e through the Hygiene Department of the Hadassah Medical Orga- 
nisation and the 2jonist Health Department. Clinics for the treatment of 
trachoma have been established in central schools and have played an important 
parr in the reduction of trachoma in Palestine. School luncheons arc supplied 
in elementary schools and kindergartens by the Penny Luncheon Fund of the 
Junior Hadassah Organisation. Lunches arc supplied to 1665 school children. 
Calisthenics are included as part of the regular school program and are con- 
ducted on modern as well as conventional lines. The wealth of Palestine in 
scenic beauty and historical interest has led to the development of hikes as a 
regular part of school life. Sports arc also developing but they are not as 
popular as in Western countries. Outside of the schools sports are being- 
stimulated among the youth by the Maccabce Organisation. There arc several 
Scout Organisations and a number of agricultural clubs. This work leaves 
much to be desired from the point of view of proper organisation and program. 
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Three playgrounds organised on American lines have been opened and are 
supported by the Bertha Gugenheim Playground Fund, 

{Govt, and Zionist Department of Education) 

VI — ^Egypt 

In Egypt Government High Secondary and Primary schools are regularly 
visited by qualified doctors who are paid by the State but allowed to keep 
private practice. There is a senior medical officer in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion whose work is to superintend and direct the numerous staff working under 
him. In the provinces medical officers, nominated by the Ministry or by the 
Provincial Councils visit all elementary schools periodically. Girls’ schools are 
visited by a senior lady doctor assisted by qualified sisters. The Health Depart- 
ment also manifests great interest in schools especially in regard to endemic 
diseases. Touring medical camps thoroughly equipped often visit schools with 
a view to curing cases of Bilharziasis, ankylostomiasis and ophthalmia, the 
three prevalent diseases among young Egyptians especially in the provinces. 
In all cases, the sanction of the parent for the treatment is essential. 

To ensure good and healthy feeding, all government schools (boys’ 
and girls’ primary and secondary) generally give midday meals to all pupils, 
day scholars and boarders. Boarding facilities are also being offered in a 
good number of schools, particularly in secondary schools. In some of these 
as many as 200, sometimes out of 800 or even less, are admitted as boarders. 
But owing to the fact that the number of pupils in all these schools is now 
more than double what it was ten or fifteen years ago, the managements of the 
various schools are finding it difficult to run their establishment as food and 
bed emporiums as well as places for the dissemination of knowledge and 
science. Much valuable time and room are now being wasted in our schools 
on preparations that had better be left to parents or to outside caretakers. 
Apart from the rooms which will be otherwise utilised, the suppression of the 
school midday meal will necessarily carry with it a proportionate reduction of 
the school fees, a fact which will be much appreciated by the public in these 
days of financial need. 

In the Ministry of Education there is a special bureau for physical training 
under a controller assisted by inspectors and instructors. There are instructors in 
all primary and secondary schools, where physical training stands as a separate 
subject in the curriculum, but the standard of the present instructors, usually chosen 
from the ranks of the army, is not high, and efforts to improve their quality 
are being made. ’ The physical training bureau organises inter-school football, 
tennis. Gymnastics, competitions, annual sports, meetings, swimming and Boy- 
scout exhibitions. Annual subsidies are also paid to national sporting clubs 
both in cities and in the provinces. His Majesty the King is taking great 
interest in the spread of sports and sporting clubs all over the country, but the 
movement is not ripe yet and is confined to students, junior officials and 
talented or wealthy individuals. Apart from football, boxing, swimming and 
weight lifting, the nation as a whole knows of very little else in sports. 

(M. Kifaat) 
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VII— Union of South Africa 

There is a system of medical inspection of schools in all the four Provinces, 
in connection with which full-time nurses are employed who do a certain 
amount of preventive and follow-up work. Physical Culture and Hygiene 
is a subject in the Primar)'' School though its teaching is bf a very formal nature 
and does not amount to much. 

(VcparivJoit of Education) 
VIII — Cape of Good Hope 

All secondary and high schools are visited periodically by medical inspectors. 

It is customary to state that medical inspection without treatment is a 
farce. This criticism is only made by those who have no experience of the 
work. Treatment, of course, is necessary in. large numbers of cases, but 
there are many more who need and get personal advice on matters of cleanliness, 
need of fresh air, suitable diet, rest and proper amount of exercise. Dis- 
cussions take place with the child, the parent or the teacher in relation to 
these points and in regard to the school work. Tlicrc are many minor defects 
for which medical treatment in the ordinary meaning of the term is not 
necessary — defects which produce subnormal health. Bottles of medicine or 
minor operations or the provision of glasses, however, arc not the only forms 
of medical treatment needed for school children, and the other forms of treat- 
ment which consist of advice on various points and which have been outlined 
above form part of the everyday routine of the medical inspector. , The casual 
thinker ignores this aspect of the work entirely. It must be pointed out that 
the chief aim of medical inspection, as a branch of public health work, is the 
prevention of diseases. Curative treatment for the various defects met with 
in school children, however necessary, is only preventive in a small degree. 
The education of the teacher, parent and child in the essentials of healthy living 
is definitely work in the prevention of ill-health and is work of national im- 
portance. 

{Department of Education) 

EX— Fiji 

Medical officers render good service in inspecting the pupils in a consider-' 
able number of schools. They also furnish valuable reports concerning dietar}' 
and sanitary matters in connection with schools. 


{Department of Education) 
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LIBRARY SERVICE SECTION 

December 27, 1930. 1 p.m. (Telang Library) 

December 28, 1930. 12 noon (Telang Library) 

December 29, 1930. 1-30 p.m. (Kashi Naresh Hall) 

December 30, 1930. ,11 a.m. (Telang Library) 

Chairman: Newton Mohun Dutt, F.L.A., Curator of State 

Libraries, Baroda 

Secretary: S. R. Ranganathan, M.A., L.T., F.L.A., Librarian, 
Madras University Library and Secretary, Madras 
Library Association 

I— PROCEEDINGS 

First Session 

About half an hour of the first session was spent in fixing up the pro- 
gramme. In view of the limited time available and the large number of papers 
received, it was agreed that the papers printed in advance might be taken as 
read and that as many of the other papers as possible should be read. It was 
also decided to devote one full session to a consideration of the Model Library 
Act drafted by the Secretary and another full session to the reading of the 
messages, the Presidential Address, the resolutions and other formal business. 

Mr. S. R. Ranganathan, the Secretary, read the paper on "Inter-Library 
Loans in Great Britain” by Lt. Col. Luxmoore Newcombe, F.L.A., Principal 
Executive Officer and Librarian of the National Central Library, England. The 
Chairman expressed the thanks of the Conference to the author of the paper, 
for the trouble he had taken to write out such a full and detailed account of 
what obtained in Great Britain in the matter of Inter-library loans. He also 
referred to the manner in which the Central Library of Baroda was functioning. 
It was suggested by some of the members that the University Libraries in India 
should adopt some scheme of Inter-library loan and it was agreed to frame a 
suitable resolution on the subject for consideration at the second session. 

Then, Mr. Sushil Kumar Ghosh, B.L. (Calcutta), Secretary, All Bengal 
Library Association, read his paper on "School Library.” He was . followed 
by Mr. D. Subramaniam, M.A. (Benares), Assistant Librarian of the Benares 
Hindu University, who presented his paper on "Some Important Aspects of 
University Libraries.” The last paper that was read in this session, was that 
on "Classification of Indian Sciences” by Mr. Pushkarnath Raina (Darbhanga). 
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Second Session 

The first part of the second session was devoted entirely to a discussion 
of the Model Library Act. Mr. S. R. Rangannthan (Madras), who drafted it, 
first explained the scope of the Act, He pointed out that the Act was of a 
compulsory nature. It was too late in the day to think of purely permissive 
library legislation. One of the features of post-war library development was 
the tendency in many countries to introduce compulsory Library laws. 
Czechoslovakia stood out prominently in this respect. Its Library Act of 1919 
gave ten years’ time for all communes to establish public libraries and this 
programme had been completely fulfilled. The organisation of Public Finance 
in India had made it obligatory for the State to give half-grant to local 
agencies in all their educational and other civic activities. Tlie Model Act had 
provided for similar state-grant in the library sphere also. After a short 
general discussion, the Conference took up the consideration of the Model 
Act, section by section. Amendments were moved and debated and finally 
approved or rejected. Tlic amended Draft was then put to vote and carried. 
The Chairman thanked Mr. Ranganathan for the great care with which he 
had drafted the Model Act and for the clear manner in which he explained the 
various sections. He hoped this would lead to enactment of Librar)' Laws by 
each of the Governments. It must be mentioned in this connection that Kumar 
Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai of Bansberia Raj, Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, who intended to introduce a Public Library Bill in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council at an early date, was present at the discussion and took an 
active part in the proper shaping of the Model Act. 

The Secretary then read messages sent by distinguished men interested in 
the movement, among them being Mr. Mclvil Dewey. Before reading this 
message the Secretary was asked by the Ch.airman to give a short account of 
the life of Mr. Melvil Dewey, In doing so, he said that the message was from 
the veteran librarian, Melvil Dewey, the father of the modern library move- 
ment, who was spending the evening of his life in Lake Placid in Florida’s Scenic 
Highlands. Born in 1851, he founded the American Library Association in 
1876 and established the first school of Library Science at the Columbia College 
in 1883. At the beginning of the present centur)' he inaugurated the first 
travelling library system in the State of New York. His 'Decimal System 
of Classification,’ first proposed in 1876, has now reached the 12th edition and 
is used in 14,000 libraries. Probably more than any other single individual, 
he was responsible for the sound development of library science in America. 
On the completion of the reading of the messages, the conference unanimously 
passed the following resolution: — 

"That the Library Service Section of the First All Asia Educational Confer- 
ence resolves that its grateful thanks be communicated to the veteran librarian 
Melvil Dewey, for the inspiring message which he was kind enough to send.’’ 

The Chairman then delivered his Presidential Address which was greatly 

appreciated.-- This was followed by resolutions, a number of which were 
adopted. 
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Thibx) Session 

Mr. S. C. Gulia of Patna read his paper on "Library Technique” which was 
followed by a discussion on the standardisation of the names of Indian authors. 
Then Mr. Parekh (Poona) read a paper on “The Library Movement in England 
and India.” This was followed by a paper on "The Training of the School 
Librarians” by the Secretary of the Educational Section of the American Library 
Association and a long and exliaustivc paper on “The Libraries of China” by 
Miss L. Thomason, Librarian, Shanghai College Library. After tliis there was 
an informal discussion about the reorganisation of the All India Library Asso- 
ciation. Mr. S. R. Ranganathan (Madras) suggested that it would be an 
advantage if the Annual Conference organised by that Association could be 
held at the same place and time as the All India Educational Conference, instead 
of associating it with the Indian National Congress. Messrs. Ratanchand 
Manchand (Lahore), Newton Mohun Dutt (Baroda), M. O. Thomas 
(Annamalai Nagar) and G. S. Misra (Benares) took part in a discussion as to 
what changes might be brought about in the executive of the All India Asso- 
ciation. Finallj'’, it was decided that Mr. Ratanchand Manchand (Lahore) should 
be requested to correspond with the present executive and formulate definite 
proposals for consideration at a later time. 

Fourth Session 

■ The fourth session was devoted mainly to a discussion of the technical 
aspects of library administration. At the request of the Chairman, Mr. S. R. 
Ranganathan (Madras) gave an account of the Colon Scheme of Classification, 
which he was building up. He said he took into consideration the special merits 
of the printed schemes already available and devised a scheme, which absorbed 
many of them. He did not launch upon the venture with a light heart. 
He had found, in actual experience, that his Colon Scheme had many poten- 
tialities, which he did not realise at the beginning. 

A short account of the Main . Class Divisions and the several auxiliary 
schedules, such as the Linguistic Schedule, the Geographical Schedule, the 
Chronological Schedule and the Common Sub-divisions Schedule, with the aid of 
which the mnemonic nature of the Colon Scheme was greatly enhanced, was 
given. The notation of the scheme was mixed. It consisted of numerals, 
capital letters, small letters, the symbol colon and a single dot. Mr. Ranganathan 
pointed out chat his scheme made conscious provision for more than one charac- 
teristic being made tlic basis of classification. Whenever there was a change 
of characteristic and the last digit of the first characteristic and the first digit of 
the second characteristic were of the same species, they were separated by a 
colon. If they were of different species, the colon was understood and not 
written. For purposes of ordinal arrangement, the colon was given a value less 
than zero. It was the important role phayed by the symbol in the notation 
of the scheme that gave it its name. He explained in detail, the Literature 
Schedule and the History Schedule and applied them to a few typical books. 

In reply to an enquiry, he said that he intended to publish the Colon Scheme 
in the form of a book in a couple of years. He had also given typed copies 
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of them to the Annamalai University Library, the Patna University Library 
and to a few College Libraries in Madras, which were adopting the scheme. 
Mr. Dutt suggested that the scheme may be published in instalments in the 
"Modern Librarian” of Lahore. "The Three Card System” of dealing with 
periodicals was also explained and it was shown how it facilitated a vigilant 
watch over the in-coming of the periodicals, which had all hinds of periodicity. 
Thus a good deal of time was saved in actual work and the periodicals-clerk was 
relieved of much of the load on his memory. 

There was a short discussion of charging methods and of the safeguards 
that should be provided in an open-access system. 

In conclusion, the Secretary proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
and the delegates testified to the able, expeditious and courteous manner in 
which he had conducted the proceedings of the Section. 


II-— A NOTE ON PAPERS RECEIVED 


Fifty-six papers were received for the Library Service Section of the Con- 
ference. Thirty-nine of these which came to hand sufficiently early were 
printed in advance as a special number" of the South Indian Teacher through the 
courtesy of the Editorial Committee of that journal. It is hoped to print the 
remaining 17 papers as another special number of the same journal in July 
1931. 

A geographical analysis of the 56 papers discloses that 8 countries have 
contributed one or more papers. In fact 

America contributed 9 papers 

China 4 

Germany 2 

Great Britain 3 

India 34 

Japan 2 „ 

Persia j 

Philippines j 

Analysing the 34 papers contributed by India according to Provinces we get 
the following result: 

Bengal 
Bihar 
Bombay^ 

Gwalior 
Madras 
Pudukkottah 
Punjab 
Mysore 

United Provinces 


1 1 papers 

1 » 

1 » 

12 
1 

1 „ 

2 „ 

4 


*Copic5 of this number can be had for Rs.l-I-0 ner rnnv 
of the section ^ >nclud.ns postage from the Secretarj 
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From the point of view of subject-matter, it may be stated that 9 of the 
papers dealt with Libraries and Library Science in general, while 9 others dealt 
with School Libraries and Children’s Libraries in particular. Three papers gave 
an account of the Library Profession in 3 different countries. While 22 of the 
papers, gave an account of the Library Movement or of the Library Association 
in different countries or provinces, 15 papers took the shape of reports from 
Individual Libraries. 

Tlie following is a list of the papers arranged roughly in accordance with their 
subject matter: 

1. T/jc Social Function of Public Library by Walter Hofmann, Director, 

Peoples Library, Leipzig. 

2. Ubrarics as Channeh of National Progress by H. L. Chatterjec, Secretary. 

Central Library, Gwalior. 

3. A Model Library Act for India by S. R. Ranganathan, M.A., L.T., F.L.A.. 

Librarian, Madras University Library, Madras. 

4. Suggestions for Standardisation of Library T cc/mique by Satish C. Guha, 

Late Librarian, Raj Darbhanga. 

5. Classification of Indian Sciences by Pushkarnath Raina, Secretary, 

Shri Bharatiya Shiksha Sammelana, Darbhanga. 

6. A Library mthoitt Cost by C. Ranganatha Ayyangar, Mj.A,, L.T., 

Head Master, L. M. High School, Gooty. 

7. Om Libraries by K. S. Ragavan, B.A., Pudukkottah. 

8. Some Important Aspects of University. Libraries by D. Subramaniam, 

M.A., Asst. Librarian, Hindu University, Benares. 

9. Libraries in relation to Education by Manoranjan Roy, M.A., B.L., 

Librarian, Dacca University, Dacca. 

10. The Library — The Heart of the School by Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, 

The Journal of the National Education Association, Washington, 

D.C. 

11. The Physiology and Anatomy of the Heart of the School by S. R. 

Ranganathan, Librarian, Madras University Library, Madras. 

12. Children’s Service in Pttblic Libraries by Mary Gould Davis, Chairman, 

Section for Library Work with Children, American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

13. The Elementary School Library by Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, The 

Journal of the National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

14. The School Libraries in the United States by Lucile F. Fargo, Asso- 

ciate Director, Library School, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., U. S. A. 

15. CMdren’s Libraries in Great Britain by W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., 

Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 

16. School Library by Sushil Kumar Ghosh, B.L., Secretary, All Bengal 

Library Association. 


81 
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17. The Spread of the Library Movement in India and the Present-day 

Teacher^s Part in If by V. Srinivasan, B.A., L.T., Assistant, Sri 
Sankara Vidya Sala, Kodumudi. 

18. Library Service and Elementary School Teachers by S. Jagannathan, 

Kindergarten Assistant, Teachers’ College, Saidapet. 

19. The Education of School Librarians in America by Sarah C. N. Bogle, 

Secretary, Board of Education for Librarianship, American Library 
Association. 

20. Organisation of the Library Professioti in Great Britain by Lionel 

R. McColvin, F.L.A. (Hons. Dipl.), Chief Librarian, Ipswich 
Public Libraries. 

21. Library Training in China by Thomas C. S. Hu, B.A., M.A., Librarian, 

National Wuhan University, Wuchang. 

22. The Evolution of the Chinese Book by T. K. Koo. 

23. Development of Modern Libraries in China by T. C. Tat, B.A., B.L.S., 

Ph.D., Director of Higher Education, Kiangsu Educational Dis- 
trict; Dean of National Central Universitiy, Nanking; Director 
of the National Centra! University Library, Nanking, 

24. History of Libraries in China by L. Thomason, Shanghai College, 

China. 

25. Libraries and Library Work in Japan by K. Matsumato, Director, 

Imperial Library of Japan, Tokyo. 

26. A Survey of the Librarianship in Japan by Jikai Imazawa, Librarian 

of the Hibia Library and Chief Librarian of the Tokyo City 
Libraries. 

27. Libraries in India by L, N. Gubll Sundaresan, Journalist, Trichinopoly. 

28. Some Aspects of Development of Library Activities h India by T. C. 

Dutta, Joint Secretary, All Bengal Library Association. 

29. Public Library Movement in England and India by Raghunath S. 

Parkhi, Assistant Librarian, Bai Jerbai Wadia Library, Fergusson 
College, Poona. 

30. The Library Movement in the Punjab by the Punjab Library Associa- 

tion. 

31. The Rural Library Movement in Kajshahi by B. Choudhuri, Secretary, 

Binapani Sahitya Mandir, Rajshahi. 

32. Library Movement in Bengal by Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai, 

M.L.C., of the Bansberia Raj, Vice-President, All-India and All- 
Bengal Library Associations. 

33. The Baroda Library System by Newton Mohun Dutt, F.L.A., Curator 

of State Libraries, Baroda and Reader to H. H. The Maharaja 
Gaekwad; Hon. Foreign Correspondent, Royal Society of Litera- 
ture; Vice-President, All-India Library Association. 

34. Andhra Contribution to the Library Cult by S. V. Narasimha Sastri, 

B.A., B.L., President, Executive Committee, Anatra Desa Library 
Association. 
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i5. 'The Work of the Madras Library Association by S. R. Ranganathan, 
M.A., L.T., F.L.A., Stfcrctary, Madras Library Association. 

36. Libraries in Mysore by Y. V. Chandrasekhariah, B.A., LL.B., Librarian, 

Public Library, Bangalore. 

37. Libraries of Persia by Herrick B. Young, M.A., Librarian, American 

College of Teheran, Persia. 

38. Public Libraries in Iowa by Julia A. Robinson, Secretary, Iowa Library 

Cofrunission. 

35. Iowa Library Commission by Julia A. Robinson, Secretary, Iowa Librarj’' 
Commission. 

40. Library Publicity Methods adopted in Iowa and the Need and Utility 

of a Publicity Department in Libraries by Mildred Othmer 
Peterson, Director of Publicity of Des Moines Public Library; 
Middle Western Representative on the Publicity Committee ^ of 
the American Library Association. 

41. County Libraries as California Sees Them by Milton J. Ferguson, 

Librarian, California State Library. 

42. Inter Library Loans in Great Britain by Luxmoore Newcombe, F.L.A., 

Principal Executive Officer and Librarian, National Central Librar>% 
London. 

43. Walter Hofmann’s Contribution to Librarianship. 

44. Some Facts about Libraries in the Philippines, particularly the National 

Library by Eulogio B. Rodriguez, Assistant Director, National 
Library of the Philippines. 

45. Two Oriattal Libraries in India by V. Srinivasan, B.A., L.T., Assist- 

ant, Sri Sankara Vidya Sala, Kodumudi. 

46. The Imperial Library by K. M. Asadullah, Librarian, the Imperial 

Library. 

47. A Short History of the Rajshahi Public Library by Sudhir Chandra 

Ray, M.A., B.L., Honorary Librarian, Rajshahi Public Library. 

48. A. Brief Report of the Mathnr Chafnrvedi Pustakalaya by M. L. 

Chaturvedi, General Secretary, Mathur Chaturvedi Pustakalaya, 
Mainpuri. 

49- Allahabad Public Library by A. C. Banerji, Honorary Secretary, 
Allahabad Public Library. 

50. A Paper on Dr. Nair Free Reading Room and Library, Madura by 

K. Ramaswamy, Secretary, Dr. Nair Free Reading Room and 
Library, Madura. 

51. A Report on the Calcutta University Library by Basanta Vihary 

Chandra, M.A., Librarian, Calcutta University. 

52. Dacca University Library by Manoranjan Roy, M.A., B.L., Librarian, 

Dacca University. 

53. Report on the Development of the Hindu University Library by D. 

Subramaniam, M.A., Assistant Librarian, Hindu' University Library, 
Benares. 
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54. Progress of the Madras TJniversHy Library by S. R. Ranganathan, 

M.A., L.T., F.L.A., Librarian, University Library, Madras. 

55. A Short Note on the Mysore University Library by K. Narashimha 

Murthi, M.A., B.L., Librarian, Mysore University Library. 

56. The Annamalai University Library by M. O. Thomas, M.A., Ph.D., 

Librarian, Annamalai University Library. 

Ill— A NOTE ON EXCURSIONS 

The members of the Section visited the Hindu University Buildings in the 
afternoon of Saturday, December 27. The delegates were taken round by 
Mr. D. Subramaniam, the Assistant Librarian of the University. The new library 
building, which was under construction, were first visited and much time 
was spent in discussing its plans. After visiting the different sectional collec- 
tions, the party returned to the Conference building late in the evening. 

On the invitation of the Secretary of the local Carmichael Public Library, 
the President and the Secretary of the Section visited that library along with 
some of the delegates at about 11 a.m. on Monday, December 29. The party 
was received by Mr. Madhav Prasad, the Secretary, and the members of the 
Managing Committee. Some of the old and rare manuscripts, in the custody 
of the library, were examined by the delegates with great interest. The 
Secretary of the library took advantage of this visit of library experts to discuss 
with them the plans for the extension of the library building, which was 
about to be taken on hand. 

Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai, M.L.C. (Calcutta) and Chairman 
of the Municipal Council of Bansberia, invited the delegates of the Library 
Service Section to a civic reception, his municipality intended to give them at 
Bansberia on Wednesday, December 31. Some of the delegates responded to 
the invitation. The All-Bengal Library Association had arranged for a con- 
ducted motor-tour through the Hooghly District. The party joined this tour 
and visited about half a dozen public libraries on their way from Howrah to 
Bansberia. 

At about 5 P.M. the delegates were received in the Public Library by the 
Municipal Commissioners and the citizens of Bansberia. Kumar Munindra 
Deb Rai Mahasai welcomed the delegates and Mr. S. R. Ranganathan and 
Mr. Nandi made suitable replies on behalf of the delegates. After light re- 
freshments and music, Mr. S. R. Ranganathan delivered a lantern lecture on 
"The Evolution of Library Outlook." 

IV— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
I — ^Presidential Speech 
By Newton Mohun Dutt, F.L.A., Baroda 

^ Well begun is half done, and I am happy to think that the success of our 
sectional meeting is already assured because of the careful spade-work of our 
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energetic and enthusiastic Secretai;y during the past few months. By his un- 
wearied labours, he has collected papers of the highest interest and value from 
eminent library experts in all parts of the world. The cordial messages of 
goodwill from foreign librarians which he has just read to you is a further proof 
of the interest in our work which he has aroused in libraries abroad. The 
letter from that library veteran — the doyen of our profession — ^Dr. Melvil 
Dewey — must have been heard by you with great pride and satisfaction. 

Another service which Mr. Ranganathan has rendered us is the printing in 
advance of 39 of the papers sent in. All of you have copies of the brochure 
before you and must have been struck both with the eminence of the contri- 
butors and the intrinsic interest of their contributions. America sent in 6 papers, 
China 3, Germany and Great Britain two each, while single contributions have 
come in from Japan, the Philippines and Persia. The rest of the contributions 
are' from Indian sources. A number of papers arrived too late for inclusion in 
our printed proceedings: these will be duly read to you and will moreover 
eventually appear In print. 

The publication in advance of the bulk of our sectional articles is a great 
convenience to us. I will with your permission take them as read, seeing that 
copies of them are in your hands. This will give us more time to listen to the 
unprinted papers and to discuss other questions of interest to us as librarians. 

I should be failing in my duty if I omitted to offer on your behalf our 
cordial thanks to the editor of the "South Indian Teacher,” Madras, for his 
courtesy in devoting a special number of his excellent magazine to our sectional 
articles. Moreover this journal and a newly founded magazine, the "Modern 
Librarian”, of Lahore, published under the auspices of the Punjab Library Asso- 
ciation and edited by a distinguished American educationist, both offer us the 
hospitality of their columns for the unprinted addresses now about to be read. 
Such of you therefore as desire to have permanent records of these are recom- 
mended to study the columns of the "South Indian Teacher” and the "Modern 
Librarian” for the next few months. 

Mr. Mackenzie, the Director of Public Instruction for this Province, in 
his wise and witty speech, reminded us yesterday by precept and example that 
brevity is the soul of wit, and suggested that lengthy speeches however moving 
and eloquent, were rather out of place in our committee meetings, which should 
try and confine themselves to discussions of practical methods of improving 
the educational condition of India. Mindful of this timely admonition, I shall 
spare you a long discourse. Indeed, to discourse to a select committee of 
working librarians on the value of good books and the importance of the popular 
library movement, is a work of supererogation — it is to preach to the converted. 
Let me therefore content myself with reminding you that you are pioneers, 
working in an almost virgin soil, a field where the harvest truly is plenteous 
but the labourers are but few. It is your task and .mission to bring home to the 
people of India the cultural value and the full significance of the library move- 
ment. Yours is a task of no small magnitude and difficulty in a country steeped 
in poverty and ignorance — a sub-continent of some 319 million folk, of which 
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not more than about 22-6 millions can read and -write. You will, I am sure, 
bring to your task the spirit of pioneers, being neither elated by success nor 
dispirited by failure. You will regard yourselves .as missionaries of a new 
religion, the library religion. Permit me to recall to your minds two creeds 
drawn up by two great apostles of this religion. I will first quote the words 
of the Scottish lad who, forced by the sting of poverty and the spur of 
ambition, emigrated in early life to the New World, who there managed by pluck 
and luck to achieve fame and fortune, and who left the millions which he had 
amassed in America for the uplift of his fellow-men, and particularly for the 
furtherance of the library cause in the land of his birth and the land of his adoption. ■ 
Here is the library creed of Andrew Carnegie — 

"The most important duty of the State is the universal education of the 
masses. No money which can be usefully spent for this indispensable end, 
should be denied. Public sentiment should on the contrary approve the doctrine 
that the more that can be judiciously spent, the better for the country. There 
is no insurance of nations so cheap as the enlightenment of the people. 

"I choose free libraries as the best agencies for improving the masses of 
the people, because they give nothing for nothing. They reach the aspiring, and 
open to those the chief treasures of the world — those stored up in books. A 
taste for reading drives out lower tastes.” 

The Indian apostle of this library religion, as you all know, is the son of the 
Nasik farmer who by good fortune, or rather let us say by the hand of God, 
was at the early age of 13 years raised to the gadi of a great Indian Raj, 
and who devoted his whole life to the improvement of the people committed 
to his charge, becoming the pioneer, not only of free and compulsory education, 
but also of the free public library in India. Listen to the library creed of 
H. H. Sayajirao Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda: 

“The people must rise superior to their circumstances and realise that 
more knowledge is their greatest need. They must be brought to love books: 
they must be taught to make books a part and parcel of their lives. The 
libraries would not then appear a mere luxury but a necessity of existence.” 

The most important subject for our discussion is a model Library Bill 
which Mr. Ranganathan has drawn up and which has been printed in our 
collected papers. It is intended to be brought in turn before each of the ■ 
Provincial legislatures and it deserves your closest attention. We are fortunate 
in having in our midst Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai, M.L.C., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the All-India Library Association, a gentleman who for many years 
past has been a good friend of the library movement in Bengal and who laas 
promised to bring the bill before the Bengal Legislative Council, of which he ' 
is a member. In this committee of ours his experience and knowledge as a 
library worker, lawyer and legislator will be of great service. 
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II — ^Extracts from the Model Public Library Act 
{Amended by the Conference)' 

By S. R. Ranganathan, M.A., L.T. 

PART I 

Central Authority and Local Authority 

1. (I) The Ministry of Education shall be the Central Library Authority 

Central Authority. for the Province of Madras. 

(2) A Bureau of Library Service shall be attached to the Ministry 
of Education and it shall be charged with the Superintendence of matters 
relating to Public Libraries. 

2. The Chief executive officer of the Bureau of- Library Service shall be 
Director of Libraries the Director of Public Libraries and he shall work under 

the general direction of the Minister of Education. 

3. (1) There shall be an Advisory Committee for advising the Bureau 
Advisory Committee of Library Service on any matters referred to it by the 

Ministry of Education. 

(2) The Minister of Education shall be the Chairman and the Director 
of Public Libraries shall be the Secretary of the Advisory Committee. 

(3) There shall be 7 other members, two of whom shall be nominated 
by the Governor-in-council, two shall be elected by the Madras Library Asso- 
ciation and three shall be elected by the Legislative Council. 

Local Library Authority 4. For the purposes of Public Libraries — 

{a) the council of the Corporation of Madras, as respects the city of 
Madras; 

(b) the Municipal Council of every Municipal town as respects its Muni- 
cipal area and 

(c) the District Board of every District other than Madras as respects its 
District (excluding the area of any such Municipality) ; 

shall be the Local Library Authority. 

5. (1) Every Local Library Authority shall have a Library Committee 
Library Committees or Library Committees, consisting partly of experts not 

necessarily members of the Authority, constituted in accordance with this Act. 

(2) {a) All matters relating to the e.xercise by the Local Library 
Authority of the powers under this Act, or of any powers connected with 
libraries expressly conferred by or under any other Act, scheme, or order in the 
local Library Authority, except the power of raising a rate or borrowing money, 
shall stand referred to the Library Committee, and the Local Library Authority, 
before exercising any such powers shall, unless in their opinion the matter is 
urgent, receive and consider the report of the Library Committee with respect 
to the matter in question, 

(b) The Local Library Authority may also delegate to the Library 
Committee, with or without any restrictions or conditions as they think fit, any 
such powers aforesaid, except the power of raising a rate or borrowing money. 
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(3) The Library Committee of a Local Library Authority shall be 
constituted in accordance with a scheme, made by the Local Library Authority; 
and approved by the Ministry of Education, which shall formulate a schedule 


of model provisions with respect to the making of such schemes. 

(4) Any such scheme shall, when approved, have efiFect as if enacted 
in this Act, and any such scheme may be revoked or altered by a scheme made 
in like manner, and having the same effect as an original scheme. 

(S) A Library Committee may, subject to any directions of the Local 
Authority, appoint such and so many sub-committees' consisting either wholly 
or partly of members of the Committee, as the Committee thinks fit. 

6. The Municipal Council of a Municipality having any powers or duties 

, ,, . . , ^ under this Act may, at any time, by agreement with 
Power of Municipal Coun- , V , . , . 7 i 

cils to relinquisli powers and the District Board of the District, and with the approval 

duties under the Act Ministry of Education, relinquish in favour of the 

District Board any of their powers and duties under this Act, and in that case 

the powers and duties of the authority so relinquished shall cease, and the area 

of the authority shall, as respects those powers, be part of the area of the District 

Board. 


7. (1) For the purpose of performing any duty or exercising any power 

under this Act, a Local Library Authority may enter 

Provisions as to co-opcra- arrangements as they think proper for co- 

tion and combination ° i 

operation or combination with any other Local Library 

Authority or Authorities and any such arrangement may provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Joint Committee, for the delegation to that committee of any 
powers or duties of the Local Library Authorities (other than the power of 
raising a loan or borrowing money), for the proportion of contributions to be 
paid by each Local Library Authority, and for any other matters which appear 
necessary for carrying out the arrangement. 

(2) The Ministry of Education may, on the application of two or more 
Local Library Authorities, by scheme provide for the establishment and (if 
thought fit) the incorporation of a federation for such purposes of any such 
arrangements as aforesaid as may be specified in the scheme as being purposes 
relating to matters of common interest concerning libraries which it is necessary 
and convenient to consider in relation to areas larger than those of individual 
Local Library Authorities and the powers conferred on Local Library Authorities 
by this section shall include power to arrange for the performance of any library 
functions by such federation as jf it were a joint committee. 


Provided that no Local Library Authority shall, without their consent be 
included in such a scheme establishing a federation and no Local Library Authority 
shall be obliged to continue in a federation except in accordance with the pro- 
visions of a scheme to which they have consented. 

(3) A scheme constituting a federation may on the application of one or 
more of the Local Library Authorities concerned be modified or repealed by a 
further scheme, and, where a scheme provides for the discontinuance of a federa- 
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tion, provision may be made for dealing with any property or liabilities of the 
federation. 

8. The minutes of the proceedings of the Local Library Authority, and, 
Inspection of Minutes where a Local Library Authority delegate to their Library 
Committee any powers, and the acts and proceedings of the Library Committee 
as respects the exercise of those powers are not required to be submitted to the 
Local Library Authority for approval, the minutes of the proceedings of the 
Library Committee relating to the exercise of those powers, shall be open to the 
inspection of any ratepayer at any reasonable time during the ordinary hours 
of business. 


PART II 

Scheme as to Powers and Duties 

9. With a view to the establishment of a national system of Public Libraries 

available for all persons capable of profiting thereby, it 
Schemes for comprehen- , ,, , , , , t % -r t • 

sJvc organisation of Public shall bc the duty of eVcry Local Library Authority, 

Libraries 50 25 their powers extend, to contribute thereto by 

providing for the progressive development and comprehensive organisation of 

Libraty Service in respect of their area, and with that object any such Local 

Library Authority from time to time may, and shall, when required by the 

Ministty of Education, submit to the Ministty schemes showing the mode in 

which their duties and powers under this Act are to be performed and exercised, 

whether separately or in co-operation with other Local Library Authorities. 

10. (1) The District Board of a District, before submitting a scheme 
Preparation and submission “ndcr this Part of tlic Act, shall consult the other Local 

of schemes Library Authorities witliin their District (if any) with 

reference to the mode in which and the extent to which any such Local Library 
Authority will co-operate with the District Board in carr)'ing out their scheme, 
and when subrqitting their scheme shall make a report to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion ns to the co-operation which is to bc anticipated from any such Local 
Library Authority and any such Local Library Authority may, if they so desire, 
submit to the Ministry of Education, as well as to the District Board of the 
District, for consideration in connection with the scheme of the District, any 
proposals or representations relating to the provision or organisation of Library 
service in the area of that Local Library Authority. 

(2) Before submitting schemes under this Part of this Act a Local 
Libraty Authority shall consider any representations made to them by any 
persons or bodies of persons interested, and shall adopt such measures to 
ascertain their viev's as they consider desirable, and the Local Library Authority 
sh.all take such steps to give publicity to their proposals as they consider suitable 
or as the Ministry of Education m.iy require. 

11. (1) The Ministry of Education may approve any scheme (whicli term 

.'ha!! include .an interim, provisional or .amending scheme) 

I.oca! Library Authority and thereupon it shall bc the 
Jut)' taf the local I tbrary Authority to give effect to the Sclicme. 
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(2) If the Ministry of Education are of opinion that a scheme does 
not make adequate provision in respect of all or any of the purposes to which 
the scheme relates, and the Ministry arc unable to agree with the Local Library 
Authority as to what amendments should be made in the scheme, they shall offer 
to hold a conference with the representatives of the Local Library Authority, 
and, if requested by the Local Library Authority, shall hold a public enquiry in 
the matter. 

(3) If thereafter the Ministry of Education disapprove a scheme, they 
shall notify the Local Library Authority, and, if within one month after such 
notification an agreement is not reached, they shall lay before the Legislative 
Council the report of the public enquiry (if any) together with a report stating 
their reasons for such disapproval and any action which they intend to take in 
consequence thereof by way of withholding or reducing any grants payable to 
the Authority. 

(4) If any Local Library Authority fails to submit a scheme to the 
Ministry of Education either within one year after they arc asked to do so by the 
Ministry of Education or before 1945, whichever date is earlier, the Ministry of 
Education shall lay before the Legislative Council a report stating any action 
which they intend to take in consequence thereof by way of withholding or 
reducing any grants payable to the Authority. 

part III 
Public Libraries 

12. (1) The Local Library Authority whose scheme has been approved 

Dury to provide ,nd mam- shall, in accordance with and subject to the provi- 
tain Public Libraries. sions of tliis Act, maintain and keep efficient all Public 

Libraries within their Area which are necessary and have control of all expendi- 
ture required for that purpose and shall provide such additional Public Libraries 
as are, in the opinion of the Authority themselves, necessary in order to provide 
for their area a sufficient number of Public Libraries. 

(2) The Local Library Authority shall have power to appoint the 
necessary staff subject to the Regulations framed by the Ministry of Education 
and placed before the Legislative Council. 

(3) The Local Library Authority, for the purpose of providing suffi- 
cient Public Libraries for their area, may provide, by building or otherwise, 
library buildings properly fitted up and improve, enlarge and fit up any library 
buildings provided by them and supply books, magazines, newspapers, maps, 
specimens of art and science, lantern-slides, cinema-reels and apparatus and 
other relevant materials and conveniences and shall have power to do or provide 
everything necessary for the efficiency of the Public Libraries provided by them. 

Library Authority may discontinue any Public Library 
provided by them or change the she of any such Public Library, if they satisfy 
the Ministry of Education that the PubUc Library to be discontinued is un- 
necessary or that the change of site is expedient. 
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13. (1) A Local Library Authority may take such steps as they think fit 

for the liquidation of illiteracy among the adults of 

Liquidation of Uhteracy py^pgjg^ 

(а) may associate with themselves any committee on which the 
Local Library Authority are represented who will undertake to provide the 
means of such liquidation of illiteracy; and 

(б) may aid that committee by furnishing such land, buildings, 
furniture, and apparatus as may be necessary, 

but, save as hereinafter provided, the Local Library Autho- 
rity shall not incur any expense in respect of the staff required. 

(2) Where the Local Library Authority resolve that any of the persons 

within their area seeking the benefit of their Library Service are unable by 

reason of illiteracy to take full advantage of the Library Service and have 
ascertained that funds other than public funds are not available or are insuffi- 
cient in amount to defray the cost of the liquidation of their illiteracy, they may 
spend out of the rates such sum as may be approved by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for that purpose. 

14. No charge shall be made for admission to a Public Library provided 
Prohibition of fees in Pub- under this Act for any library area or, in the case of 
lie ^ a lending library, for the use thereof by the inhabitants 

of the area; but the library committee, if they think fit, may grant the use of 
a lending library to persons not being inhabitants of the area, either gratuitously 
or for payment. 


PART IV 
Finance 

15. A Local Library Authority shall be able and shall be deemed always 
Pov/cr to accept gifts to have been able to be constituted trustees for any 

library endowment for purposes connected with library service, vthether the 
endowment was established before or after the commencement of this Act, and 
shall have power to accept any real or personal property given to them as a 
library endowment or upon trust for any purposes connected with library 
service. 

16. (1) Nothing in this Act shall affect any endowment or the discre- 

Endowments tion of any trustees in respect thereof. Provided that, 

where under the trusts or other provisions affecting any endowment the income 
thereof must be applied in whole or in part for those purposes of a public library 
for which provision is to be made by the Local Library Authority the whole 
of the income or part thereof, as the case may be, shall be paid to that Local 
Library Authority, and, in case part only of such income must be so applied and 
there is no provision under the said trusts or provisions for determining the 
amount which represents that part, that amount shall be determined, in case 
of difference between the parties concerned, by the Ministry of Education. 

(2) Any money arising from an endowment, and paid to a Local Library 
Authority for those purposes of a public library for which provision is to be 
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macic by the Local Librarj'- Authority shall be credited by the Local Library 
Authority in aid of the rate levied for the purposes of Library Service. 

17. (1) Tlie c.\pcnscs to be incurred by a Local Library Authority in the 

Library Fund c.vccution of this Act shall bc met from the Library 

Fund, maintained by the .authority. 

(2) To this fund shall bc credited; — 

(a) The amount raised as library-rate, which a Local Library 
Autliority may raise at such rate or rates as may bc determined by it from 
time to time; 

{b) The amount (if any) which the authority may transfer to 
it from its general funds; 

(r) The amount realised from endowments (if any) ; 

(d) Any other amount that the authority may receive for general 
library purposes; 

(e) An amount, not less than the sum of the .amounts appro- 

priated from the above sources, for actual expenditure for the purposes defined 
by this Act, which the Local Government shall annually contribute subject 
to such conditions and limitations as may bc prescribed in the regulations framed, 
by the hfjnistry of Education and placed before the Legislative Council from 
time to time; and • 

(/) Any special grant that the Local Government may give for 
specific purposes such as acquisition of land, construction of library 
building, or other specific purposes, subject to such conditions and limita- 
tions as may be prescribed in the regulations framed by the Ministry of. Educa- 
tion and placed before the Legislative Council from time to time. 

18. (1) A Local Library Authority may borrow money for the purpose 

Power to raise loan of this Act on the security of any fund or rate appli- 

cable for those purposes with the sanction of the Ministry of Education. 

PART VII 

Inspection, Returns, Reports, etc. 

27. The Ministry of Education may by their oificers, or by other organisa- 

Inspcction of Public Lib- tion, inspect any Public Library for the purpose of 

ascertaining the character of the Library Service. 

28. A Local Library Authority shall make such report and returns, and 

General returns give such information to the Ministry of Education, as 

the Ministry may require. 

29. In order that full information may be available as to the provision 

Coilection of information ^crvicc and the use made of such provision, 

. duty of the Library Committee when 

required by the Ministt)' of Education to furnish to the Ministry such parti- 
culars with respect to t!,e libraries .as may bc prescribed by regulations made 
t'y the Ministry and placed before the Legislative Council. 
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30. (1) The Ministry of Education may hold a public enquiry for the 

Public Enquiry purpose of the exercise of any of their powers or the 

performance of any of their duties under this Act. 

(2) The Ministry shall furnish a copy of the report of any enquir)' so 
held to any Local Library Authority concerned with the subject m.tttcr of the 
enquiry, before any action is taken on it. 

31. The Ministry'' of Education shall annually lay before the Legislative 

Annual reports Council a report of their proceedings under this Act 

during the preceding year. 


PART VIII 

Bye-Laws 

32. (1) A Loc.il Library Authority may make bye-laws for all or any 

of the following purposes relating to any Public Library 
Poster to make Byc-lam by virtue of this Act is under their control: 

(a) for regulating the use of the same and of the contents thereof, 
and for protecting the same and the fittings, furniture, and contents thereof 
from injury, destruction or misuse; 

(ft) for requiring from any person using the same any guarantee 
or security against the losses of or injury to any book or other article; 

(c) for enabling the officers and servants of the library to exclude 
or remove therefrom persons committing any offence against the bye-laws or 
otherwise. 

(2) A copy of the bye-laws made under this section shall be submitted, 
as soon as possible, to the Ministry of Education for information. If the Ministry 
finds any reason for so doing, they may suggest a reconsideration of or amend- 
ments to such bye-laws.' 

(3) All offences and penalties under any such byc-Iaw may be prose- 
cuted and recovered in a Court of Law having jurisdiction over the Library 
Area. 


Ill — The Evolution of the Chinese Book 
By T. K. Koo 

The form of the Chinese book, as we see it today, is of comparatively late 
development. It has undergone a series of changes not only in form, but also 
in material; each change represents the advance of culture. It is proposed here 
to trace in outline the evolution of the Chinese book through its various stages. 

The printed book in China has a history of more than one thousand 
years. It was, in turn, preceded by some three thousand years of development. 
Wlien we give the book such a long history, we are of course, using the word 
in its wider sense of written record, be it on bones, bronzes, stone, wood, bamboo, 
silk, paper or any other material. 

The earliest books that we find still being preserved in China are arch^ologtc, 
namely, inscribed bronze vessels and the oracle bones and shells. Many of these 
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date to the second millennium before the Christian era. They consist mainly of 
historical records, from which scholars have been able to reconstruct the ancient 
history of China, confirming in general the traditional story. As the Chinese 
characters of that time are very different from those we see today, they can 
be deciphered only by specialists. 

"We are not to suppose that no other material was used for writing purpose 
at the dawn of Cliinese history. It is highly probable that bamboo and wood 
were being used. At any rate, in the first millennium before the Christian era, 
the use of bamboo and wood became quire common. We have numerous refer- 
ences to the use of these two materials for books and official documents. The 
finds of Sir Aurel Stein, M. Paul Pelh'ot and Dr. Sven Hedinr in the province 
of Kansu and Chinese Turkestan have supplied the museums of Europe with 
plenty of specimens, though they all date from the Christian era. These writing 
materials come mostly in narrow pieces, but wood was also available in larger 
blocks. Of the two, literar)' references show that bamboo was the more widely 
used, although very few specimens of it have been preserved today. 

Modern books are classified according to their sizes as folios, quartos, 
octavos, etc. We find ancients had a similar system. Before the Han Dynasty 
(206 B.c. — 220 A.D.), the bamboo strips as employed for books were generally 
of three sizes. Two feet four inches, one foot two inches, eight inches — all 
in old Chinese measure. The size of a book was determined by the nature 
of its contents. Books held in great reverence were the largest in size. Thus, 
the major classics like the Book of Change, the Book of Odes, etc., were written 
on strips two feet four inches long; the Book of Filial Piety, one foot two 
inches, and the Analects of Confucius, eight inches. Books dealing with the 
useful arts, etc., were all in the small size. When the notorious Ch’in Shili 
Huang Ti '( 246 — 204 b.c.) ordered the burning of books, the small books escaped 
destruction. With the Han Dynasty, a slightly different scale of book sizes 
came into vogue, and we Itnow that the sizes of bamboo and wood stationery 
for official use were also fixed. 

The bamboo and wooden strips were quite narrow, and each generally bore 
one line of writing, although two lines are not unknown, and the back was 
sometimes utilized. The number of characters on each piece varies from 
eight to forty, depending upon size. It is not known how the writing was 
done in the very early period. It is reasonable to suppose that as the early 
Chinese were carving on shells and bronze they would use the same method. 
Tills laborious method was, however, replaced quite early by the bamboo pen, 
as our early literary references always mention the pen and the knife together, 
showing that the book knife was used for scraping off errors in writing and 
not for candng. 

To make one book, many bamboo strips were required, in spite' of the 
extremely concise language employed by the ancients. The strips had holes 
at the ends and could be strung together with leather or silk cords. One bundle 
was known as a Tse a word still being used today to denote a volume. With 
official documents, the strips were further placed in cloth bags and sealed. 
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Although bamboo and •wood displaced bones and sliells yet they were still 
heavy and inconvenient. In the third century before Christ or thereabouts, a 
new material came into use, which revolutionized the make-up of books. This 
was silk. 


Tlic use of silk as a ■writing material required a different kind of pen. Tliis 
need -was met in the invention of the hair brush. Tradition gives the honor 
of the invention to Gen. Meng T’ien, but whoever the inventor might be, 
we may accept as fact that the hair brush was perfected in the third century 
n.c. From this time on, we find bamboo, wood and silk mentioned together 
as writing materials. 

The use of silk not only required a different kind of pen, but it revolu- 
tionized the form of the book. Since it came in long pieces, it was possible 
to have a long passage on one piece of silk. As silk is soft and light, it was 
conveniently made into a roll. The unit of such a book is known in Chinese as 
Cimti, or roll, as distinguished from the bundle or Tsc. 

For writing purposes silk is much superior to bamboo and wood, yet its 
higher cost prevented its universal adoption. In the Literature Section of the 
Annals of the Former Han Dynasty the first comprehensive, classified Chinese 
bibliography, we find boohs sometimes collated as Tsc and sometimes as Cbiiv, 
showing that the older materials existed side by side with silk. 

With the invention of paper, the Chinese book wept a step further. In 
105 A.D., during the Later Han Dynasty, the eunuch Ts’ai Lung informed 
Emperor Ho Ti that he had perfected a process for making paper with bark, 
hemp, ,old rags and fish nets. The Chinese word for p.aper had been in use 
before Ts’ai Lung’s time to denote a silk writing material, and so the new paper 
was called "Marquis Ts’al’s paper”. 

The invention of paper did not produce any change in the form of the" 
booh, but it sealed the doom of the older materials. Although the quality of 
early paper was not very good, still, its cheapness made it popular for everyday 
use. It is quite true that wood was employed for ofScial use for several 
centuries more, but paper became supreme as the material for the. book. Paper 
met a great need, and its widespread use made books commoner. 

The book continued to be in the form of the roll. This kind of rolled 
book had a wooden or glazed rod around which the paper or silk was wound. 
From certain descriptions in Chinese literature, we know that the rod often 
served for distinguishing and decorative purposes. Tliey were colored, and some- 
times made of precious materials like ivory, coral and gold. Ea4 roll had 
a protective cover known in Chinese as Pko. Rolls belonging to one book would 
. be further wrapped together with silk or cloth, or a special material woven 
out of very fine bamboo. 


When silk was employed, and the roll came into existence, the length of 

each roll was often determined by the writing material ^wl, t , 

, , , «£„ ^ ™=>tenai. When people did not 

™ ,0 ,*,ble space, filim „e„ .j 

It ,s only b, beams th,s mnd that m can e,pl,i„ „,d„ 4 of 

some of the ancient Chinese books. 
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tlieir_ original bindings. In contrast to .our present day books, the Sung books 
have leaves folded at the back, with the printed text facing each other. At 
the fold, there is a column for a running title and pagination. The folded pages 
are placed one upon the other and arc pasted together at the inner fold. A 
volume, after being pasted together in signatures of two leaves, is then supplied 
with a cover, generally a semi-stiff paste-board covered with colored silk. This 
cover is in one place and is pasted to the book. Thus, in outside appearance 
it is more like a foreign book than our modern book, but there is no real 
binding. 

This kind of binding is known to the Chinese as "butterfly” binding, because 
the free leaves of the book suggest the wings of a butterfly. Another kind of 
binding closely resembling European binding was in use, but no book bound 
in this fashion has survived. In tin's binding we have signatures of several 
leaves (printed on one side only) sewed together with thread and then cased. 
It is probable that the printers did not favor this kind of binding, as un-* 
doubtedly the cutting of two consecutive pages on one block of wood was 
simpler for them. 

The Sung books were at first intended to be placed on the shelf standing 
on the edge with the back up. In this respect, it is unique. The kind of 
shelving is rather hard on the edge, and we find the outer margin gradually 
made wider. This wide margin later served a useful purpose when books were 
rebound. 

As we all know, in the standard Chinese book, we have several sections or 
ciniait, each with separate pagination and varying greatly in length. To locate 
one section is not always an easy matter. To overcome this difficulty, the 
Sung books were furnished with a kind of index. On the margin of the first 
leaf of each division, a small piece of silk was pasted indicating the beginning 
of a section. This practice continued into the Ming Dynasty, but was soon given 
up. 

The "butterfly” book is much superior to the old rolled or folded book, but 
it is quite evident that to have the fold at the inner margin is not convenient 
to the reader. He is alternately presented with two pages of text and two 
blank faces, and more likely he turns on the blanks more frequently. To 
remove this inconvenience, a change was introduced by reversing the folding 
and then supplying the book with a strong cover. Tliis is known as the "wrapped 
back” binding. Books to the middle of the Ming Dynasty (1368 — 1644 a.d.) 
were bound in this way. 

During the Ming Dynasty, our present day binding came into existence. 
It is generally believed that the change took place in the latter part of the 
dynasty, most probably during the period Wan Li (1573 — 1619 a.d.}. The 
binding was much simplified. Instead of silkboards that have to be pasted to 
the book the cover is made of two separate pieces of paper, and is stitched 
to the book in one operation. Thus, the binding is all exposed, and so is the 
back. Books from the earlier ages were rebound wholesale toward the end of 
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The roll was certainly a great improvement over bamboo and wood strips, 
but it is easy to see that it could be further improved. When reading from a 
roll, one has to unroll from one end to the other, which becomes a nuisance 
when only a passage is avanted. This difficulty is solved by providing the book 
in the folded form. 

As silk was soft and the early paper thick, they did ,not lend themselves 
to folding. Sometime in the Tang Dynasty (618 — 907 A.n.), the book in the 
folded form came. A volume is still in one long strip of paper, but instead of 
being rolled around a rod, the paper is folded into pages of a definite sire. Tiic 
front and the back arc protected by stilT covers. This kind of book is much 
easier to handle, and we owe it to the Buddhists, svhosc Sutr.as may be had in 
this form even at the present day. 

I'rom the folded book, our present Chinese hook developed. Except for 
the binding, it differs little from our modern hook. Yet we have to note 
that separate leaves had to come into existence before our modern book could be 
.a rcalitj'. We know these separate Ic.avcs did develop shortly after the appearance 
of tlsc folded book, but little is known about the binding. 

All the above changes in the externals of the book took place before the 
invention of printing in China. Tlic invention of printing .settled the form of 
the book. When sve think of the controversy over Gutcnlscrg and Coster, 

we should not be surprised tliat the early Itistory of printing in China is .also 

clouded. To trace the development of printing in China is beyond the scope 
of this p.npcr, but a verj' rough outline may be indicated. Printing in China 
may be traced back to the use of seals and the practice of making copies on paper 
of the classics carved in stone. Seals v.'crc in use in China before the Christian 
era, but the "stone classics” came much later, in the second century, toward 
the end of the Han Dynasty. To make impressions by seals or rubbings from 
stone tablets suggests a kind of printing, but the impetus to real printing was 

furnished by religious 7cal in the troublous period preceding the T.ang Dyn.isty. 

During tliis .age of strife, both the T.aoist and Buddiiist priests avcrc furnl.shing 
the people with cltarms .and im.agcs of .saints and gods, wliich avcrc made from 
blocks and stencils. In the Tang Dynasty real printing developed, but the 

orthodox scljolars did not .avail themselves of tljc new art. It was only in the 

early part of the tenth century, when the arc li.ad been more or less perfected, 

dint we find that tlie classics and rlicir commentaries began to be printed under 

the direction of Feng T.ao, avbo is usually honored as the inventor. 

The Sung Dynasty (960 — 12S0) is well known as the age of learning. It 
fell heir to the art of block printing, avhich made books common .and more 
popular. It was also during ibis time that the art reached its 7 cnith, Tiic 
books then printed are pri7cd for their beauty as well as accuracy of text. 
The Sung Dynasty lias not only given us block priming that is unsurpassed but 
it has also given us the movable type. Typography, however, av.as not much 
availed of until the present age. and old hooks printed from c.irly typc.s arc 
now considered great rarities. 

Books printed during the Sung Dynasty have come down to us, many in 
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their, original bindings. In contmst to our present d.iy books, the Sung books 
have leaves folded at the back, with the printed text facing each other. At 
the fold, there is a column for a running title and pagination. Tlic folded pages 
are placed one upon the other and arc p.astcd together at the inner fold, A 
volume, after being pasted together in signatures of two leaves, is then supplied 
with a cover, generally a semi-stiff paste-board covered with colored silk. This 
cover is in one place and is pasted to the book. Thus, in outside appearance 

it Is more like a foreign book than our modern book, but there Is no real 

binding. 

Tills kind of binding is known to the Chinese as "butterfly” binding, because 
the free leaves of the book suggest the wings of a butterfly. Another kind of 
binding closely resembling European binding was in use, but no book bound 

in this fashion has survived. In this binding we have signatures of several 

leaves (printed on one side only) sewed together with thread and then cased. 
It is probable that the printers did not favor this kind of binding, as un» 
doubtedly the cutting of two consecutive pages on one block of wood was 
simpler for them. 

The Sung books were at first intended to be placed on the shelf standing 
on the edge with the back up. In this respect, it is unique. The kind of 
shelving is rather hard on the edge, and we find the outer margin gradually 
made wider. This wide margin later served a useful purpose when books were 
rebound. 

As wc all know, in the standard Chinese book, we have several sections or 
chiiaii, each with separate pagination and varying greatly in length. To locate 
one section is not always an easy matter. To overcome this difficulty, the 
Sung books were furnished with a kind of index. On the margin of the first 
leaf of each division, a small piece of silk was pasted indicating the beginning 
of a section. This practice continued into the Ming Dynasty, but was soon given 
up. 

The "butterfly” book is much superior to the old rolled or folded book, but 
it is quite evident that to have the fold at the inner margin is not convenient 
to the reader. He is alternately presented with two pages of text and two 
blank faces, and more likely he turns on the blanks more frequently. To 
remove this inconvenience, a change was introduced by reversing the folding 
and then supplying the book with a strong cover. This is known as the "wrapped 
back” binding. Books to the middle of the Ming Dynasty (1368 — 1644 a.d.) 
were bound in this way. 

During the Ming Dynasty, our present day binding came into existence. 
It is generally believed that the change took place in the latter part of the 
dynasty, most probably during the period Wan Li (1573 — 1619 a.d.). The 
binding was much simplified. Instead of silkboards that have to be pasted to 
the book the cover is made of two separate pieces of paper, and is stitched 
to the book in one operation. Thus, the binding is all exposed, and so is the 
back. Books from the earlier ages were rebound wholesale toward the end of 
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the Ming Dynasty, which explains why we have books from the Sung and Yuan 
dynasties bound in the conventional binding. 

In the Sung Dynasty, flat shelving was ultimately adopted for the books. 
To keep volumes of a book together, a kind of "box” was evolved. It is known 
in Chinese as the hau. It is of two kinds; Cloth-boards, or wood. In the 
former, we have cloth-covered boards of the same height as the book, which 
arc wrapped around from one to ten or more volumes; in the latter, two pieces 
of wooden boards arc employed, which arc tied together as covers. In both 
cases, they may be said to serve as binding covers. The head and foot of the 
book are exposed, and the name of the book and the volume number arc often 
written on the foot. Thus, we have the foot of the book serve somewhat like 
the back of the European book. 

The conventional Chinese binding had undisputed sway until the nineteenth 
centur)’’, when European influences invaded China. At first, it was mainly the 
books published by the missionaries that showed any change. But in the present 
centur}’’, great changes have taken place, particularly since' the Revolution of 
1911. Machine methods have won the day. Except reprints and some books 
in the sinological class, Chinese books are now printed and bound like European 
books, in many cases in both cloth and paper editions. 

Lovers of the Chinese book must have found the new publications a great 
disappointment. Yet what has taken place is not only the result of the use of the 
machine, but also the result of the necessity of making the book meet modern 
conditions. While it is admitted that the old-style book is not suited to much 
handling, being primarily designed for the leisurely reading of a quiet scholar, 
yet the Chinese book has an attractiveness and beauty of its own that no one 
can deny. It is to be hoped that the book arts so well cultivated in ancient 
times will still be preserved, in spite of the industrial revolution that is going on 
in modern China. 

IV — ^Development of Modern Libr.arics in China » 

By T. C. Tai, B.A., B.L.S., Ph.D. 

Director of Higher Education, Kiau,^su Educatioua} District; Dean of National 
Central University, Nflnking; Director of the National Central 
University Library, Nanking 

Since the Revolution of 1911, China has undergone a movement of changes 
in intellectual problems, as well as in politics. The people have not only tried 
to shake off the yoke of despotism, but have also determined to free themselves 
from the oppression of intellectual bondage. The intellectual class, seeing the 
failures of numerous reforms, has come to the conclusion that the Chinese 
process of thought should be revolutionized. In order to attain the object, the 
Government as well as educational leaders have taken up the task of examining 
the educational methods used and of pushing the spread of people’s education. 

The new methods in schools lay stress on -the pupil’s initiative rather than 
rigid following of texts. Hitherto, students rcg.arded their teachers as a sort 
of living dictionary and walking cncyclopxdia. They blindly committed to 
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memory •what they read in a text-book and what they heard in a class of recita- 
tion. Now-a-days, the colleges and universities liave all adopted the elective 
system and emphasize the topical study of a subject by syllabus and collateral 
reading. Tliesc methods not only encourage the students to do more reading, 
but have also affected the development and management of Chinese libraries. 

China, even today, is full of places for ' storing books. Although old 
scholars continue to be interested in the Sung, Yuan or h^ing editions, and 
old-fashioned libraries wish to collect only valuable incunabula, yet the tendency 
is daily growing stronger in favour of converting the book vault, jealously 
guarded by thick doors and heavy locks, into a living and attractive library. 

This change has been brought about by the democratic ideal of education 
for the people. Hitherto, education was open only to a few who intended 
to enter the rigid imperial examinations. But recently, the Chinese people 
have realized the importance of mass education and have tried to diffuse new 
knowledge by introducing the use of a Chinese phonetic alphabet, and by 
publishing books, periodicals and newspapers in the colloquial language. Tlie 
old libraries intended for storing books arc now face to face with rapidly 
changing conditions. They are obliged to discard their traditional policy 
and to throw their doors wide open to the masses. During the last fifteen 
years, the modern library movement has taken great strides. 

On April 11, 1911, the Mnistry of Education, realizing the importance 
of libraries, issued an order embodying eleven regulations which emphasized 
the promotion, organization and administration of libraries throughout the 
different provinces of the country. In order to add weight to the proclama- 
tion, the government turned the library of the late Imperial Board of Education 
into a public library, now known as the National Peping Library. Some of the 
districts in the provinces did carrj’’ out the order, but there were still many 
others, owing to the lack of funds and civil disturbances, which did not do 
anything towards the erection of libraries. However, the attitude of the gov- 
ernment is worth remembering in the development of modern libraries in China. 

After the installation of the National Government in Nanking, the Ta 
Hsueh Yuan (University Council) on December 20, 1927, promulgated fifteen 
regulations for the promotion of modern libraries, which indicate the keen in- 
terest shown by educational authorities in the improvement of the library service. 

At present, the Chinese libraries, excluding private institutions kept by 
individuals, may be roughly divided into four main classes, viz., public libraries, 
college libraries, society libraries, and special libraries. 

In the old days, many provincial capitals kept large collections of books 
printed from wooden blocks made by provincial printing establishments. They 
were stored in some public hall for the use of scholars. Since 1913, these places 
have been turned into public libraries. Some of them are maintained by endow- 
ments, but most of them are supported with the educational funds of the 
provinces and are thus under the control of the Commissioners of Education. 

The administration of these provincial libraries is mostly not very modern. 
Not only do they adhere to the closed-shelf system but also they allow no 
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circulation for home use. Some of them even require a .tm.tl! fee for admifsion. 
Generally, they have not kept up with recent publications, anti there is much 
red-tape before adinittinj; readers to the stackrooms. 

In Pepinp, there arc two large public libraries which serve as good examples 
illustrating the recent changes and development of modern libraries in China. 
The National Peping Library is now situated in CbvJ Jen T'ang, one of the 
palace buildings in the beautiful Middle Sea. Having a wonderful collection of 
valuable manuscripts and rare books, it m.iy be compared favoxirably with the 
Bibliothcquc Nationalc or the Vatican Library. It has put up signs along 
the main streets and has advertised in papers asking the public to go to its reading 
rooms. It shoxvs how a public library of the old type is changing its traditional 
policy. The old practice of discouraging the people to use the library’ has been 
discarded. The new view of stimtil.ating the love of books and the diffusion of 
knoxvledgc among tlte masses is t.-ikcn up by the present administr.ators. 

Another great institution in Peping is the Metropolitan Librarj' ss'itli its 
site ss'cst of Peihai P.ark. Tliis library has been recently founded and has 
been supported by the China I-ound.ation for the Promotion of liduc.ation and 
Culture. It is a modern public libr.iry. To supplement the c.^isting collection 
of Chinese book.s In the Nation.al Peping Library and to collect standard books 
m foreign languages arc its main aims. Tlic building, now under construction, 
is an up-to-date and fireproof stnicturc and the .administration is organized along 
the line of the modern occidental public libraries. 

During the last decade the mcdia:v.il idea of a library for the learned 
few has been broken down, and the intellectual kingdom Ij.is opened its gates 
for the plcbians, who arc daily getting bolder and wiser. Tlie public libr.tr}', 
they feel, should neither collect .admission fee nor assess any charge for the 
use of books. This public feeling has been duly recognized, hence the system 
of free public libraries iias been introduced. Now many public libraries in the 
provinces and large cities have gradually discarded die policy of charging fees 
for admission or the use of books. 

Generally, .a free public library in China allows the readers to use its 
collections without any charge, but docs not permit them to draw books out 
for home use. In connection with these libraries, there arc play-grounds and 
children s reading rooms. In addition lo old Chinese books, man)’ newly published 
books on various subjects have been bought. The libraries arc open on Sunday 
just as on week days. There .arc about SS organized public libraries and 291 
free public libraries.* Within the latter class, travelling libraries arc included. 

Side by side with public libraries, many college libraries have sprung into 
existence. Practically all the college libraries have tsvo parallel collections, one 
m Chinese and the other in foreign languages. The books in foreign Languages 
arc gcner-ally cLassified .according to Dewey's Decimal Classification, and Chinese 
books, according to four main divisions, viz.., (1) Classics; (2) History; (3) 
Philosophy; (4 ) Belles-lettres. It is nearly unavoidable to h.avc two systems of 
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classifications used side by side in the same library. On the one hand, the 
nature of old Chinese books is quite different from that of the western; and 
on the other hand, the ancient classification system of four main classes with 
subdivisions is by no means adequate for western books. So the difficult task 
of working out a system of classification suitable for old Chinese books as well 
as for foreign books is at present confronting Chinese librarians. Many a Chinese 
librarian has attempted to expand and modify the Decimal Classification to enable 
it to meet the special situation in China. 

About fifteen college libraries now have their own library buildings, and 
seveml arc making efforts to get enough funds for the erection of modern 
buildings. Among them the National Central University Library, Nanking, 
Tsing Hua University Library, Peping and the Nankai University Library, 
Tientsin, arc the only ones equipped with metal stacks. 

The third type of libraries existing in China, generally known as society 
libraries, is only in its early period of development. There are but a few 
scattered in Peping and in other cities along the coast. The annual expenditures 
and initial expenses of these libraries arc secured cither from donations or from 
the funds of the respective societies. They are, as a rule, used by the members 
of the society, and their collections of books fall generally into the special fields 
in which the societies are especially inferested. The best known society libraries 
are the library of the North China Branch of Royal Asiatic Society (foreign) 
at Shanghai, the library of the Science Society at Nanking, General Tsai-Soong- 
Poo Memorial Library, and the library of the Chinese Social and Political Science 
Association .at Peping. 

The last-named library belongs to the Chinese Social and Political Science 
Association, It was started largely by a group of "Returned Students", but its 
final success depended upon the friendly interest taken by the United States of 
America, the late Imperial Manchu Household and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Dr. Paul S. Rcinsch, then the American Minister to 
China acting on behalf of his government, agreed to set aside a sum of taels 
100,000 from the remitted fund of the Boxer Indemnity as an endowment fund 
for the library. The Imperial Household kindly donated a centrally located 
site for a library building. The Carnegie Endowment made a contribution of 
several thousand volumes in history, social and political sciences, which formed 
the nucleus of the steadily growing library. 

The library of the Science Society at Nanking is now rapidly coming to 
the front. Its speciality is in the field of natural science. The catalogues and 
equipment are all up-to-date. It has a fine building and renders efficient library 
service to its members and the students of science in Nanking. The move- 
ment of founding society libraries is now slowly extending to the interior of the 
country. 

In order to promote the knowledge of special subjects, special libraries have 
been founded. Cities like Peping, Shanghai, and Canton are in the lead. There 
are several well-known special libraries in Peping, namely, the Library of the 
National Geological Survey, the Library of the Ministry of Communications, 
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the Library of the Ministry of Education, the Library of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the Library of the Supreme Court and the Library of the Bureau of Law 
Codification. The collections of some of these libraries have been removed to the 
respective offices at Nanking, the new capital of the National Government. 
The collections thus built up are naturally along the lines of their respective 
spheres. Only the members of these ministries have the privilege of using the 
libraries. Generally no books are loaned for home use. 

In Shanghai, there are two very interesting special libraries, one under 
the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce, and the other established and main- 
tained by the Commercial Press. 

The library of the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce was founded in 
the winter of 1921. The Shanghai merchants felt keenly that the business 
men should not only have a thorough understanding of Chinese affairs, but also 
a general knowledge of the conditions of foreign commerce. So a business library 
was established in the building of the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce. 
This movement has been followed by the Bankers’ Association of Peping and 
Chambers of Commerce in other large cities. 

The Library of the Commercial Press, known as the Oriental Library, has a 
unique feature in that it possesses a large number of rare editions of old books, 
which have been collected for the purpo'se of producing facsimile reprints. In 
addition, the Library has a fine collection of occidental and oriental books for 
the use of the editorial staff. It has a special building and the books arc 
classified according to the Decimal Classification. It is also open to the public. 

A special library for the use of educators was founded in January, 1922, 
by the Canton authorities. It has two parallel collections of books one in 
Chinese and the other in foreign languages, chiefly on education and pedagogy. 
It acted as a laboratory for the short-term lilmary school in Canton. The ad- 
ministration has been up-to-date and serves as the model library in the province 
of Kwangtung. 

Since the gradual disappearance of the old idea of the librarian as a page 
to scholars, the demand for trained librarians has been keenly felt. Hence 
library schools in one form or another have been established to give courses 
in library science and administration. 

The Boone University at Wuchang, Hupeh, now known as Central China 
University, is the first institution in China to introduce a regular curriculum 
of library science. It gives a two years’ course and admits only students of 
sophomore standing. Many young librarians now working in different libraries 
all over the country are the products of the Boone Library School. 

In the summer of 1920, the Peping Teachers’ College opened the first 
summer hbrary school. It was a great surprise to all that the enrolment num- 
bered seventy-eight men and women. Most of them were librarians in the 
vanous libraries in the different provinces, and were sent up to attend the 
summer school by local authorities. 

In the spring of 1922, a short-term course of library science was introduced 
m Canton by the Provincial Educational Commission under the authority of the 
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civil governor, who ordered all institutions above the middle school grade to 
send an instructor to the provincial capital to attend the lectures. The school 
was opened on March 27 and attended by sixty-five representatives from various 
high schools in the province. 

The former National South-eastern University offered courses of library 
service in its summer schools. The University of Nanking and the College 
of Education in the National Central University are also giving Courses in 
library service and administration. The aim of these courses is to teach the 
university students how to use books and libraries rather than to train them 
as professional librarians. 

In order to accelerate the library movement a Committee on Library Educa- 
tion and Development was organized under the auspices of the Chinese National 
Association for the Advancement of Education. In July 1922, at Tsinanfu, 
the librarians of the principal educational institutions came together to discuss 
the problems relating to the launching of a nation-wide library movement. More 
than ten resolutions were passed; and a few of the most important ones have 
been carried out. One of them was to urge the libraries in the metropolitan 
cities of each province to form local library associations, which were in turn to 
organize a national library association. Within the last few years, many local 
library associations have been organized, and the Library Association of China 
was inaugurated in Peking on June 3, 192). The delegate of the American 
Library Association, Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick^ who was invited to China to 
make a survey of Chinese libraries and to prepare a report for presentation to the 
Board of Trustees of the China Foundation, was also present at the occasion. 

The Government appropriated a sum of $1,000 to the newly formed national 
library association to meet initial expenses. Besides the task of compiling bliblio- 
graphies and editing pamphlets on library administration and economy, the 
Association issues a bi-monthly bulletin and a quarterly library journal. Due 
to financial difficulty, it has not been in a position to carry out as many projects 
as one would wish. 

The first Annual Conference of the Library Association of China took place 
from January 28 to February 1 , 1929, at the University of Nanking. The 
National Government extended warm reception to the delegates, besides giving' 
financial support to the Conference. About one hundred and seventy members 
were present and many important problems of library service and administration 
were thoroughly discussed. The Conference proved to be a great success. 

Since 1914 about twelve Chinese librarians have graduated from the library 
schools in the United States, and two from the University of the Philippines. 
They have introduced many new methods of library administration. They are the 
pioneers in advocating free access and home use of the books in the libraries. 

The progress of the library movement during the last eighteen years has 
been a slow but steady one, made in spite of financial difficulties and civil 
wars. The government and the educational leaders now realize that to establish 
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modern libraries all over the country is one of the surest ways to educate the 
general masses. Modern public libraries are peoples’ universities and they will 
play an ever-increasing part in the educational world of China. 

V — ^Library Training in China , 

By Thomas C. S. Hu, B.A., M.A. 

« Librarian, National Wvhan University, Wnchang 

I — ^Introduction 

Nothing is new in the world. With this belief in mind many people are 
prone to try to trace back to some earlier origin or ancient tradition whenever 
a new institution comes into existence or when a new invention is brought to 
light. Frequent recourse has, therefore, been made to China’s ancient history 
in order to ascertain whether old China had not already, ages ago, made a 
beginning in a certain, similar field. In the same vein, one would at once 
query in connection with the topic of Library Training -in China, when it is 
alleged to be a novel Institution recently adopted in old Cathay, whether or 
not China has had some form of library training all these ages, 

China, the oldest existing country in civilization and history, to whom is 
accredited the invention of printing, and since very early times has been a land 
rich in literature and classics as “prior to 1750 more books had been published 
in Chinese than in all other languages combined, and as late as 1850, Chinese 
books outnumbered those in' any other language,” and even in 1925> Shanghai 
claims to have the biggest publication house in the world in defiance of New 
York, London, Paris and Leipzig, China a nation which boasts of some of the 
earliest libraries of innumerable volumes, with a single encyclopaedia of over 

11.000 volumes, and whose very name has become identical with ancient culture 
— did she not have some form of library training to train librarians for her 
voluminous Imperial Libraries, which had existed even as long ago as before the 
seventh century B.C., as Lao Tze was appointed the Imperial Librarian in the Chow 
Dynasty? In China whose first bibliographical catalogue dating back to Pan 
Ku, first century A.D., and with her pioneer classification system of Liu Hsiang 
bearing a date as early as the first centtiry B.C., — is it credulous, therefore, to 
allege that there was not any library training in China at all, all thes£ thousands 
of years? But NO, despite all, there was not any library training in China 
in the modern sense of the term, until up to recent times. So our present topic 
is just a study of a recent institution only about a decade old, a pioneer enterprise. 
It sounds rather singular in contrast with China’s long cultural history of about 

5.000 years, but such are the facts. 

If any explanations may be ventured for the absence of library training in 
ancient China, the following seem pertinent: 

(1) In old China the institution of the library, as the term connotes today, 
was non-existent. The ancient collections were simply repositories by imperial 
decree, where cumulations of books were made principally for preservation and 
for collection’s sake, rather than for use and accessibility to users. That the old 
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systems o£ classification and the catalogues were without any notation at all, 
strengthens the view. The only thing for the librarians of the day to do 
was simply to follow faithfully their predecessors or to devise new schemes 
of their own experimentation. Strip of the function of use, the need for library 
training is more than half removed, if ever felt at all. 

(2) Llbrarianship was never thought of as a special pmfession, calling 
for specialized _ training. Probably it was just considered a general cultural 
occupation for any scholar. Hence "Libriology” (if I may be permitted to coin 
a new term for want of a better one), i.e., that study of all things appertaining 
to Library Service, in the eyes of ancient China was simply a scholarly bibliogra- 
phical study for students of classics. Therefore why the' need for special library 
training? Furthermore, training for any profession or vocation was unknown 
to old China. Schools and colleges ace a new institution which China has only 
lately adopted from the West — ^within the last half century. 

Old China believed that only one kind of education — the Classical Educa- 
tion — would suffice for all hinds of professions and services. Tlie Classical 
Education was a sort of self-education, sometimes, under the guidance of a 
tutor. One who was steeped in the classics and had succeeded in the imperial 
examinations in the classics was adequately qualified for any post. Tliis was 
especially tnte, of course, with such a position as librarian. Hence old China's 
response to* library training was general cultural education in the classics. 

n — O ld Form of Informal and Indirect Library Training 


But China cannot escape from the fact she did have many very great 
libraries and she is, reputed to be a land of classics and literature. Further- 
more, she certainly had systems of her own for library management and care of 
her great collections. Lacking, though she might be in formal library training, 
it is pretty sure that some form of training must have existed. Perhaps the 
time-old apprenticeship system; or may be some informal and indirect training. 
The former undoubtedly she had resorted to as a means, as she did in all other 
fields, where empirical methods were passed on; but the latter was also quite 
prevalent, being mainly informal. These will be discussed in the folloving: 
(1) Training in the care and management of books and libraries as a family 
tradition. (2) Training from learning how to use books. 


(1) Training in the Care and Management of Books and 
Libraries as a Family Tradition 

The art of the care and management of libraries in ancient China was 
handed down from one generation to another by personal and individual instruc- 
t.on. This art or seience was deemed a very learned one requiring profound and 
extensive scholarship as a prerequisite. Therefore, it was a highly scholarly 
unction. Ancient Cbncse history tells us that the care and management of the 
impena collections of books were the special commission of the Szc Kuan who 
^re all scholars of great note, and they arc predecessors of the modern lihrLms 

If 

ana concurrently the imperial secretaries. Hence, none short 
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of being an eminent and outstanding scholar may aspire for such an appoint- 
ment, which is hereditary too. Thus, Lao Tze, 600 B.c., the founder of 
Taoism and his descendants were hereditary librarians, and the Sze Ma family, 
second century B.c., T’ai Sze Kung, Sze Ma Tan and his son, Sze Ma Chien, the 
famous historiographer and also the Liu family, first century B.c., Liu Hsiang 
and his son Liu Hsin, two noted bibliographical scholars, were all hereditary 
librarians of the imperial libraries. 

The office of librariansliip being hereditary, it was only natural that 
methods and systems adopted by posterity were the same as what had come 
down from the progenitors. Therefore, the early library training in China was 
traditional training, handed down from generation to generation by family 
traditions. 

Such was true not only in imperial librarianship, it being also noted in 
the private libraries. Subsequent to the invention of printing in China, boohs 
were quickly multiplied. Thus it was rendered possible for many^ individuals to 
own private collections of considerable size. As soon as books had begun to 
accumulate and continue to swell the shelves and cases the problem of their 
care and management automatically presented itself. Therefore, different in- 
dividuals began to study and invent methods of their own. Such bodies of experi- 
ence were also handed down to later generations along with the collections, 
as the following, among many other instances, will show. About 1604 in the 
Ming Dynasty, Ch’i Ch’eng Yeh built up a big private collection, the T’an 
Sheng T’ang Library. At his death, he made his will to his heirs as follows; 

"I hereby covenant with you that while I increased my library monthly, 
you, my descendants, should endeavour to increase it annually. If there be 
only one among my descendants who reads, to him let the entire library be be- 
queathed. And if none of the generation reads, let all take turns in the custo- 
dianship of my library. Whatever is shelved shall not be taken out again. 
Quickly mend worm-eaten books. If it be one of my posterity who desires to 
read any book, let him read it right in the room, and return to the shelf after 
perusing it. No book shall ever be allowed to be taken out and placed in 
private quarter. If it be a relative who applies for the use of any book, lend only 
when there is a duplicate, otherwise decline his request. But the main copies 
of any work shall never be allowed to leave the confines of the walls. Catalogues 
should be compiled once in every 5 or 10 years, according to the size of the 
accessions. Never divide up the collection; nor shall pages be torn off any 
book to cover earthen jars; nor shall -any of my collection be sold to book 
dealers. So do I will.” 


For the instruction of his offspring he left also other writings, on such 
topics as^^ "How to purchase books”, "How to discern original works from 
imitation” and "How to judge books”, etc. 

p, ^ Dynasty, a couple of centuries ago. Sun 

Chund Tien who owned a good private collection, recorded his experiences in 
the care of Hs library in a book, entitled the "Essentials of book collecting”. 
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In 8 chapters he passed on to posterity his methods, and the art of librarian- 
ship, in careful and minute detail:' 

1. Purchase. 

2. Selection and discerning of books. 

3. Manuscripts. 

4. Collation and comparison of editions. 

5. Binding. 

6 . Cataloguing. 

7. Shelving. 

8. Airing and Sunning of books. 

In the chapter on Cataloguing he went so far as to_ prescribe four different 
kinds of catalogues: The general catalogue; Catalogue of incunabula — early 
manuscripts and rare books; Classed shelf list catalogue; and the Catalogue of 
books specially shelved in the study. 

A glimpse of the above is sufficient to show that early library training in 
China was entirely carried on by family traditions or by individual study and 
there was no formal library training of any kind to speak of. 

(2) Library Training from Learning How to Use Books 

In ancient China the aft of using books was a subject of special study, and 
the function of such instruction was invested in the civil officials of the state, 
whom we may compare to the reference librarian of today. The familiar ancient 
adage, "Let the state officials be your teachers” indicates clearly the trend of 
the time. 

In the Middle Ages the "Academies” came into existence. There was only 
one Master to all the scholars, who may number between a few hundred to a 
few thousand. The instruction given was simply a course in the methods of 
using books. In pursuance of this course the scholars did their own research 
and study with quite successful results. But such an institution must neces- 
sarily have a workable collection of books for demonstration and for study and 
research. Therefore, the Master of the "Academy” was resolved into the 
Reference Librarian. 

Perpetuating the practices of this old institution — and really a vestige 
of the old tradition — ^practically all of the universities that offer courses in 
Chinese Classics, have maintained a chair of bibliography to instruct students 
in the old systems of cataloguing and classification and the principal and 
‘ standard works in each class, etc. Such a course is closely akin to library 
training, if we are not inclined to call it such directly. And when reduced to 
simple terms they are not dissimilar in many ways to the courses now offered in 
many American colleges and schools on the use of books and libraries. 

In accordance with the emphasis laid, the courses may be grouped into 3 
different types or schools: Tffie textual criticism school, the classification and 
cataloguing school, and the selected study school. 

1. The textual criticism school lays emphasis on the comparative study 
of the different editions of the standard works, their authenticity, collation, and 
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detailed studies of their contents, etc. For scholarly purposes, such a study is 
very important in view of China’s long bibliographical history. 

2. The classification and cataloguing school stresses the systematic study 
of books according to a definite system of classification and cataloguing, in 
order that a comprehensive and perspective view of the whole field of knowledge 
may be gained. Hence classification and cataloguing were made very import- 
ant subjects of study. 

3, The selected study school emphasizes the study of the most important 
works in different classes in the order of their importance, dwelling carefully 
on the nature, content, etc., of the different books, their editions, etc., and es- 
pecially their appraisal and evaluation. In consequence whereof, annotated cata- 
logues became a course of studies, e.g., Chang Chih-Tung’s Catechism of 
bibliography. 

Thus one may easily see that while bibliographical instructions were offered 
primarily as courses or aids for the study of books and not in the least intended 
for library training, they do indirectly and incidentally yield and disseminate a 
good deal of knowledge and information pertinent to library service and cover a 
good deal of the grounds of library training. 

Ill — ^Modern Library Movement 

Notwithstanding the age-long informal traditional training and the indirect 
instruction in "libriology,” which was quite popularly and extensively pursued 
by scholars mainly for a better approach to the immense Klondike of cultural 
material, training for librarlanship, however, did not become a formal institution 
until recently. Modern library training was adopted from the West only about 
a decade ago. It came as a natural corollary to the Modern Library Movement, 
in whose wake it was ushered in. 

China’s first glimpse at the Modern Library was in the early years of the 
Republican era, through a translation of a pamphlet publication on modern 
library management issued by the Japanese Library Association, which gave the 
Japanese adaptations of the Western methods and practices. Although a number 
of the Cliinese libraries immediately seized upon this booklet as a basis of the 
modernization of their systems, the first really modern library run entirely along 
Western, or more precisely, American lines, was the Boone Library, whose 
formal inauguration was contemporaneous with the birth of the Republic. 

The history of the modern library movement and modern library training 
in China would be incomplete without the mention of the name of Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Wood, the pioneer and patron of the movement with which she has 
identified her whole life career in China, her "adopted country’’. Miss Wood 
not only started the Boone Library (the early part of whose history really dates 
much further back in the Ch’ing Dynasty), and kept it abreast of modern 
methods of management, but she also sponsored and fostered the modern library 

movement in several steps according to a well-planned and systematically exe- 
cuted scheme. ^ 

The first thing she did In putting forth the 


movement was to arrange for 
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die training of two men by interesting her friends in the project to contribute 
funds. The first Chinese student who went to America to be trained in her 
library schools was Mr. T. Y. Seng, in 1914. The writer went later in 1917 
to the same institution, the Library School of the New York Public Library. 
In the same year Dr. T. C. Tai went from Tsing Hua College, Poping (Peking) 
to the Albany Library School as the first Chinese student in her registration 
record. Thus, unassumingly and quietly the movement was launched. It was 
the beginning also of a chain of Chinese students going to the States especially 
for training in librarianship, among whom may be noted the eminent librarians 
of the country today, Mr. Y. F. Hung formerly Librarian of South Eastern 
University and now of Tsing Hua University; Mr. T. L. Yuan, Librarian of 
Peking National University and now of the Metropolitan Library, Peping, who 
is also the President of the Library Association of China; Mr. S. Y. Li, formerly 
Librarian of Nanking University and now of North Eastern University, Mukden. 
They are all alumni of the Albany Library School. Dr. K. C. Liu of Nanking 
University got his training from the Wisconsin Library School and Mr. D. U. 
Doo, the University of the Philippines. Presently, some of the Boone Library 
School graduates, after some years of actual service in the field have also gone 
to American library schools, for advanced training in the profession, and also 
for graduate courses in the different universities. Mr. K. M. Chiu, Mr. C, B. 
Kwei, and M^r. W. S. Wong went to the Columbia University School of Library 
Service while at the same time taking graduate courses at Columbia or Harvard: 
Mr. H. Cha went to Illinois University Library School, and Mr. P. N. Tsao is 
now at the Washington University Library School, Seattle. These graduates of 
Boone are now all still in America, some taking charge of Chinese collections at 
Harvard University, McGill University (Canada), etc., others pursuing graduate 
studies; while a few others are already making plans to go over shortly. Men- 
tion should not be omitted of some who took partial library training, while 
studying in the American universities, such as Mr. Y. T. Li, Librarian of the 
National University, Honan, etc. On the shoulders of these men rests a great 
mission, for they are destined to revolutionize the entire library system in the 
ancient land of learning. 

Another activity in Miss Wood’s plan to help the modern library movement 
in China was to interest her friends to back up a series of lectures, given under 
the joint auspices of the Lecture Department of the National Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. of China and the Boone Library, by the latter’s staff. Illustrated 
lectures, carefully prepared, and interestingly demonstrated with all sorts of 
apparatus and charts, together with a number of pictures of American libraries 
which once constituted the A. L. A. exhibit at the San Francisco Exposition' 
were given in all the important centres. ’ 

When the movement was already well on its feet, China needed next some 
real model of the modern public library as a start for others to follow To 
accomplish this, money must be had. With purpose in mind and enthiisi 
and good-will in heart. Miss Wood went home to America to c 
"lobbying” campaign in the U. S. Congress. Untiringly and unsparin 1 
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kept at the Senators and Congressmen, giving information that helped in 
bringing about the passage of the Resolution to return the balance of the 
Boxer Indemnity to China, to be used for educational and cultural purposes, 
specifying that modern libraries be included in the latter category. The 
beautiful Metropolitan Librarj-, Peping, when completed, will be the first 
materialization of the plan; and it will stand out not only as a monument of 
international friendship and a cultural tie between the two sister Republics on 
the shores of the Pacific, but will also serve as a model of modern libraries in 
China. 

To Miss Wood must also be ascribed the credit of securing and financing, 
through her innumerable friends in America, the mission of Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick, the first International Library Emissary sent by the American Library 
Association to China. Great interest was aroused in China by this visit. 
Dr. Bostwick was the guest of honor and speaker at the impressive inauguration 
of the Library Association of China, in 1925, which was then formed in Peking 
(Peping), after several months’ preliminary preparation. 

With vision and foresight, nearly 10 years ago, in 1920, Miss Wood started 
the first library school in China at Wuchang, the birth place of the Republic and 
the home of the Boone Library. Tliis is an ipjportant step and is essential to 
the perpetuation of the modern library institution, which has come to China 
to stay. Thus she forestalled the need for trained "workers in the field’’ and 
anticipated "the call for men”, yea, the order of mobilization, for the extension 
of the movement. A fuller account of the work of the Boone Library School 
will be given in due course. 

IV — Modern Library Training 
A. Library Imtitufcs 

After the modern library' movement had already been on for a few years, 
and in the meantime several men had already returned from the library school 
of America, especially the Albany Library' School and New York Public Library 
School (both of which have now been incorporated into the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Librnry Service), the firsC general attempt at starting modern 
library training in this country w.as the organisation of the Summer Library 
Institute, under the dircctorsliip of Dr. T. C. Tai, at the Peking (Peping) 
Migh Normal College in 1920, in response to the requests of the librarians and 
the educational authorities of the various provinces. Mr. Seng, aside from 
Dr. Lai. .and a few other local scholars, were the lecturers. In spite of the civil 
war then being waged between the Chihli and Anhui factions, which partially 
paralyzed the traffic facilities of the country, thereby preventing many from the 
distant pl.ices .and the war-stricken regions from coming, vet no less than 69 
men ,nd 9 And to io ,on,.„.borcd ?h,. .hi, Ac 

gencf.,1 attempt ever made, the Boone Library' School having been started half 
a year earlier in January, 1920. 

Later, a number of other institutes either solely for library training, or 
efienng the hbrary course as one of many others, were conducted in different parts 
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o£ the country from year to year, c.g., in March 1922, a Librarian’s Training 
Institute was held under the auspices of the Canton Educational Council for 

a period of 4 weeks, directed by Mr. Doo. Over 60 people were sent by the 

different sehools and libraries of the province to attend the Institute. 

In 1923 a Summer Institute was held at South Eastern University, Nanking, 
under the direction of Ivtr. Hung, lasting one month, with an attendance of 
80 from different provinces. 

In 1924, 1925 and 1926 the Institute was repeated annually, all with 
satisfactory results. In 1925, however, the Institute w.as held under the joint 
auspices of the Kiangsu Educational and Vocational Association and the univer- 
sity. Aside from Mr. Hung, the Director, Mr. S. Y. Li and Dr. K. C. 

Liu were among the lecturers, with an enrolment of about 70. 

In 1923 the Central China Summer Institute was held in Wuchang, under 
the joint auspices of the Hupeh Educational Association and Chung Hua 
University. Among other courses, Library Training was included. It lasted 40 
days, with Miss Wood and the writer .as the lecturers; daily attendance was 
between 60-120. 

At Kaifeng, Honan, was held a Summer Library Institute for primary 
school teachers in 1924, under the direction of Mr. J. C. Ho, which over 200 
attended. Szechuan, not willing to be behind others, held a Library Institute 
at Chengtu, under the direction of Mr. Mung, a local scholar and the Provincial 
Librarian, also in 1924. 

In 1926 there was a Summer Institute under the auspices of the East China 
Christian Educational Association at Soochow University. A library course was 
included in the curriculum, with Mr. S. Y. Li and Mr. S. H. Huang, a Boone 
Library School graduate, as the lecturers. 

In 1927 at the Teachers’ Institute, Hankow, under the auspices of the 
Wuhan Educational Bureau, a number of lectures on Library Service in Primary 
and Middle Schools were given by the writer, with a full attendance of over 30. 

In 1928 a Summer Institute held in Shanghai offered special training in 
the Chinese Four-corner Indexing System invented by Mr. Y. W. Wong, 
managing editor for the Commercial Press, 

B. Library Courses in Schooh and Colleges 

Aside from the brief courses of training in the Library Institute, more pro- 
longed and systematic courses were given either as optional or required courses in 
many schools and colleges. Right here, a word of indebtedness is due to the Chinese 
Association for the Advancement of Education, to whose fostering care and 
patronage, the modern library movement and library training in China owe 
much of their success and progress in their initial stages. One effort in particular, 
was of special help, and that was a resolution passed at one of its annual con- 
ferences, which requested the Ministry of Education to urge all normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges to include one or more courses in library training in their 
curricula. In consequence thereof, a number of schools and colleges introduced 
such courses of study; e.g., the Canton Normal School and Kiangsu 2nd Normal 
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School where Mr. Doo lectured, and the Wuchang Teachers’ College, where the 
Boone Library School staff were invited to lecture in turns, and also the 
Peking Teachers’ College. 

Among the universities, where such courses were given, or where only a 
few lectures on the use of the library were given, were the following: 

At Great China University, Shanghai, hfr. Y. S. Ts’en (University of 
Philippines); Amoy University, Mr. K. M. Chiu (Its librarian and graduate 
of the Boone Librarj'- School, now at Harvard); Nankai University, Mr. W. S. 
Wong (Its librarian and graduate of the Boone Library School, now at the 
Libraty of Congress) ; Shantung Christian University, Mr. C. B. Kwei (Its 
librarian, and graduate of the Boone Libr.ar}’' School, now at McGill University) ; 
Ycnching University, Mr. H. T. Tien (Its librarian, and graduate of the Boone 
Library School); and Soochow University', Mr. S. H. Huang (Its librarian and 
graduate of the Boone Library School) gave lectures to the students. In 'a few 
other Universities, such as the South Eastern University', Nanking University' 
and the Kuo-Ming University, Mr. Hung, and Mr. Liu and Mr. Doo gave more 
formal and extended courses. Here generally more than one course was offered, 
and the students attended them as partial fulfilment' of their academic credit. 

It should not be left unmentioned here, though remarked earlier, that the 
old scholarly cours,c of bibliography, closely akin to library training, is still 
being given at most of the universities, as a course in Chinese Classics. 

C. library School 

The first and only library school in China, where full training for libra- 
rianship is given, is the Boone Library School, founded by Miss Wood in 
January 1920. Mr. S. T. Seng and the writer arc her co-workers. 

Tlic full course was at first of 3 years’ duration, from college 2nd year up, 
but lately this has been changed to 2 years — 3rd and 4th year, i.c., Senior College 
only. It forms the Department of Library Science in the College of Arts in 
Boone University (now Central China University), Wuchang, It Is patterned 
after the prototy'pc of the American libraty' schools, except that special emphasis 
is being laid on the ad.iptation of modern methods to the peculiar needs and 
special requirements of Chinese literature and librarianship. Much, if not most 
of these adaptations and attempts at invention are yet in a fluid and expcrimcnt.al 
stage. 

In the 9 years of its history, the Boone Libraty' School now records a total 
registration of over 60 students, including the present class of 10, having already 
graduated oser 50. A casual review of its service record shows that It includes 
oscr 30 of the most important and leading libraries in the countty', the provincial 
libraries and the university' libraries, etc., and covers a range, gcograpbically, 
of over 10 provinces. It is gratifying to note that nearly all of them are good 
and many have established worthy records to the credit of the whole cause. 

H:e School now receives a grant for professorships and scholarships from 
the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture, avhich 
»us custody of the second portion of the Boxer Indemnity' Fund returned by the 
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U. S. A. to Chinn. Tliis return was f.'icilitated by Miss Wood’s presence at 
Washington. She was there during the session of the U. S. Congress, giving 
information that helped in the passage of the Bill. The scholarships are awarded 
to successful students, chosen by competitive examinations held under the 
joint auspices of the Library Association of China and Boone Library School, 
at Peping, Shanghai, Nanking, Canton and Wuchang. The first class of the 
Foundation scholars graduated last summer, and a second class is now under 
instruction in the school. Recently the School has been registered with the 
government as the "Boone Library School,” a professional school of senior 
college grade. 

Library Training in China being yet in its early youth, it needs little vision 
to see that the class of workers required are the highly trained men who could 
assume responsible leadership. With this purpose in view, the Boone Library 
School has therefore devoted its entire energy and attention to the training 
of the high-grade students, viz,, the college-graduate grade, in order 
that each graduate turned out may not only be a soldier in the field, but also 
a commander of a fort, '^hen a sufficient number of such high-grade graduates 
are trained, the School will then fling wide its gates and divert its faculty forces 
to the training of an intermediate grade of workers — the Junior Assistant grade, 
requiring perhaps only secondary school education for admission. The present 
standard of admission may have seemed much too high — college 3rd year. It 
may have barred or deterred many a young aspirant from this professional 
training for lack of senior college standing. But this strictness has proved to be 
a very effective method of selection, for young men thus recruited are of 

maturer mind and of high resolution, 

> 

V — ^Problems and Prospects 

The story of Library Training in China has sounded like very favourable 
and smooth sailing in these 8 or 10 years. But we have had great and knotty 
problems and some insuperable ones too. 

The difficulty confronting us is not the lack of intelligent and trained 
leadership and promoters, which the above clearly proves. Nor is it the lack 
of interest and response on the part of students. The problem is a more 
fundamental one. It lies in the lack of an adequate Chinese "Libriology”, 
that body of knowledge or learning appertaining to library service, evolved and 
derived from long and tested experience, and especially adapted, or purposefully 
designed, to meet the requirements and peculiarities of Chinese literature and 
librarianship. The body of experience of the West with which we have become 
quite familiar in our attempt at adaptation in the past decade, has frequently 
proved to be inapplicable or unadaptable to our situation and certain problems 
calling for solution find no counterpart anywhere else. They have baffled the 
intelligentsia and the literary people of China. In something we may be said 
to be still groping in tlie dark, while, happily, in some others the clouds are 
already beginning to part, and faint rays of light are breaking through. But 
we are persistent — one and all. 

85 
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At tbc last Library Conference (the first Annual Conference, of the Library 
Association of China), the enthusiasm and alertness exhibited by all the parti- 
cipants, cither in the general or in the sectional meetings, when the various 
problems were tackled, were nothing short of inspiring. A bright prospect is 
promised, for all seemed determined and optimistic, and ready to co-operate. A 
rough enumeration of the resolutions passed at the Conference will reveal the 
trend of desire at least, of the librarians in the country in regard to library 
training. 

One set of resolutions request that the China Foundation continue and 
incrc.ise its grant to the Boone Library Scliool. Another set requests that the 
Ministry of Education incorporate a Library Science Department in the National 
Universities. Another set signified their desire to require all normal and voca- 
tional schools in the countr}’ to offer optional courses in library training in their 
curricula. Another set requests that a course of a few lectures on the "Use 
of the library” be made a universal provision in all educational institutions, 
from kindergarten up, while in the kindergartens, instruction tending to culti- 
vate the "library habit” is to be provided. Another set records the desire that 
Summer Library Institutes of short duration, be conducted in the various 
centers in rotation by the Chinese Library Association, for the benefit of the 
present library staffs. And for advanced trtiining, resolutions were passed to 
the efiect that the Ministr)’- of Education, the Library Association of China and 
the various Provincial Bureaux of Education be requested to set aside or to 
institute library' science scholarships and fellowships to send students, cither 
selected by competitive examinations or picked from among experienced librarians, 
or both, for observation trips or study abroad. Some of tliesc proposals may 
seem a little too ambitious, or even visionary at the present moment, but serve 
to show the height of the enthusiasm that has been aroused and the profession’s 
earnestness about Library Training. 

After perusing the above review, may we not say that great prospects are 
awaiting us at our door? Arc not the modern libraries calculated to play an 
important role in the upbuilding of China? Libr.ary training is surely destined 
to become, if it is not already one of tbc constructive forces and rehabilita- 
tive factors in the rejuvenation of old, but not senescent, China. 


VI — Libraries and Library Work in Japan 
By K. Matsumato 

Director, hiipcrial Library of Japan, Tokyo 

A rhctch outline of the libraries in Japan, You do not expect any consider- 
able I.brar>cs m the ancient time when there was so few written things in our 
cmmtr>% but the Un-tci. the home of Papyrus, established by one Isonokami- 
^akatsugu. a high official in the reign of the Emperor Konin, about 775 A.n., 
IS looked upon as the /ount.u„hc.td of our libraries. The monument which 

hbrary collected Chinese philosophy boohs and admitted any student who might 
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apply to consult them. By and by some others followed; however, most 
of these were not popular institutions, some being archives of government docu- 
ments, others, private collections of noblemen. 

Down in the Middle Age, when learning was preserved in the hand of 
Buddhist priests, several churches, especially cathedrals, put up libraries, but 
these also were used mostly by priests themselves. 

In the Modern Age many collections of books and pictures were preserved 
by the Han (clans) or by individuals under name of Bunko (libraries). To 
contribute to the study and training of the Samurai (warrior) in Confucianism 
was their chief concern. 

After the restoration of Meiji, 18 (j 8, the Department of Education established 
for the first time a library in 1872. This was the origin of the present Imperial 
Library. Regulations were made in 1881 with regard to the establishment and 
abolition of public libraries; and in 1899 an ordinance relating to libraries was 
issued, by which the establishment of libraries by local corporations or by indivi- 
duals was encouraged. 

At present, as the revision of the library regulations is looked for by the 
government as by the people, it will soon be realized. 

Thenceforward libraries began to multiply until in March of 1930 they 
numbered altogether 4,618, three being government institutions, while 3,215 
were of public and 1,400 of private establishment. 

It should especially be noted here that the establishments of most of these 
'libraries were closely connected with the occasions of some celebrations in the 
Imperial Family which is highly revered by all the people as the national and 
the racial centre of our country. So, in 1915, 1,307 libraries were founded 
in commemoration of the enthronement of the late Emperor Taisho, and similarly, 
in 1928, several hundred libraries were established in that of the Present 
Emperor. 

The Imperial Library and the other Government Libraries’. The Imperial 
Library was opened in 1872. Since then there has been a continuous develop- 
ment, especially during the past twenty-five years, to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of education in the countrjA Its scope has been greatly extended, and 
its position much improved, so that it is now the most complete h'brarj' in jfj 
Japan. The late I. Tanaka, director, who was a student of Charles A. Cutter 
contributed largely to the building up of it. The books in the Librarj', as shm-jn 

by the returns of March 1930, number 583,439 volumes of Japaas= r* 

Chinese books, and 119,053 volumes of foreign books, making a total 

699,492 volumes. The number of readers in one year was i9S,91S, gjV-^ ^ 

average of 1,202 per day. ' 


The Government Libraries besides the Imperial Library are th; T*" 
the Formosa Government and that of the Gov'crnment of Korea, Ixer r 
are functioning as the centra! libraries of the respective districts. 

Public and Private Libraries: Tlic public and private librari«s 

4,615. Being scattered over various parts of the countrj- „ 
education, they contribute much to the diffusion of knov.-kifjj^ T ^ ^ 
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best-equipped libraries are the Library of Osaka, tbe Library of Kyoto, the 
Library of Yamauchi, the Hibiya Library of Tokyo, the Ohashi Library, the 
Library of Nagoya, and the Library of Dairen. 

Of these libraries, some establish communication with other smaller libraries 
in the neighbourhood and circulate their books periodically; and some taking 
advantage of the summer vacation lend books on the subjects of general educa- 
tion to the elementary schools in their districts for the children to read. On 
the other hand, there are some libraries that arc not open to the public, but 
are used only by the scholars, and most of them are remarkable for their 
special collections. Among them the Orient Library in Tokyo, the Ohara 
Social Problem Research Institute Library in Osaka, and the Fujiyama Industrial 
Library are noteworthy. 

Libraries Attached to Schools'. The libraries attached to the schools of 
higher education such as Higher Schools, Colleges, and Universities numbered 
267 in total according to the annual census taken on March 31, 1928. Among 
them the Tokyo Imperial University Library comes first. With its collection of 
700,000 volumes, including a large number of classical books handed down from 
the Feudal Government besides the new collections since obtained it was the 
central figure of all the school libraries of our country. Unfortunately, 
however, this valuable collection was completely destroyed by the earthquake 
disaster of 1923. But by the sympathetic aid given from all sides, especially 
through Mr. J. D. Rockefeller’s donation of $2,000,000 and gifts of books from 
England, America, France, Germany and the other thirty-two states of the world, 
together with the great efforts of the university itself, the new Ubrary building 
with the latest and largest plan of all libraries in Japan was completed in 
December 1928. 

Next to the Tokyo Imperial University Library comes the Kyoto Imperial 
University Library with its collection of 800,000 volumes. Furthermore, as the 
connecting organization of these school libraries there are the Association of the 
Libraries attached to the Imperial Universities, the Association of the Libraries 
attached to the Higher Schools, the Association of the Libraries attached to 
the Government Medical Universities, and the Association of the Private Univer^ 
sity Libraries, Tokyo, all of which are affiliated to the Japanese Library Asso- 
ciation, the central organ of the libraries in Japan. 

The Japanese Ubrary Association: The Japanese Library Association was 
established at Nippon-Bunko-Kyokwai, 1892, that is thirty-eight years ago, by 
the workers in public and private libraries in Tokyo with the object of making 
it an investigating as well as social organizatiom It has accomplished much as 
a pure learned societj^, while its practical socid service were still greater. It 
has made various efforts for the betterment of the existing libraries, and for 
propaganda for the need of more libraries. It has made several representations 
to the government for its cause. It is enlightening its members with the journal 
is issued as its organ. It holds short courses and gives lectures in the view 
o preparing new workers. It has published the Library Primer (Toshokwan- 
s os iki), setting forth the principles of library work. It publishes select 
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lists of new books to serve as guide in book selection. It holds its annual 
conferences in Tokyo and some other places with a view to awakening the library 
spirit. Its rules for cataloguing Japanese and Chinese books aim at unifying 
the cataloguing methods in the country. And lastly, as a member of the Inter- 
national Bibliographical Society, Belgium, it is sharing in this international work. 
The late Marquis Yorimichi Tokugawa, after he was installed as the president 
in 1913, did much for the cause of the society. At present its members number 
1,283. Since 1915 it has established branches in several localities throughout 
the country. 

Recently, the Association was incorporated and set foot towards the new 
field of activities. 

The Library hntitnte of the Department of Education: As the organ for 
training library workers in 1921, the Department of Education established in the 
Imperial Library a library school by the name of “the Library Institute of the 
Department of Education,” and the tenth class is now going on. The school 
course is completed in one year, commencing in April. It is co-cducational 
and admits annually from twenty-five to thirty students, who should be graduates 
from middle schools or girls’ high schools. The courses given are the studies 
in special and technical knowledge concerning library, in social education, and in 
languages. 

Besides, the Department of Education took the lead in giving the temporary 
short courses in library work and various private organizations have followed 
the example. As a result, of late, considerably important technical problems 
are also discussed In the short courses. 

VII — The Libraries of Persia 
By Herrick B. Young, M.A. 

Librarian, American College of Teheran, Persia 

In considering the libraries of Persia, several basic facts concerning this 
ancient land must be borne in mind.' Modern Persia is a nation of 10,000,000 
people scattered over an area of 630,000 square miles, or roughly three times 
the area of France. Of the population, one quarter is estimated to be nomadic, 
one half living in villages and one quarter living in the ten large cities of the 
land. 

Literacy is still limited to about five per cent of the population, and this 
literate group lives almost exclusively in the cities. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion has developed a program of primary education during the past five years, 
but the lack of capable teachers has made this project a difficult one. The 
government has inaugurated several middle schools and is planning institutions 
of higher learning. At present the American College of Teheran is the only 
institution in the land giving bona fide college work, it being incorporated 
under the New York Board of Regents. 

The existing libraries may be divided into three categories: (1) those 
operated in connection svith schools, (2) private or semi-public, as the shrine and 
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mosque libraries, (3) those maintained by legations, missions or commercial enter- 
prises for the use of their own employees. 

The library of the Majless or Parliament is one of the most progressive in 
the country. It was founded in 1923 and is housed in a serviceable building on 
the parliament grounds. Its shelves at present contain 8,817 volumes, ari’angcd 
in a curious hodgpodge, which the librarian reports as an adaptation of the 
Rumcneski system. With an annual budget of 10,000 tomans and a perma- 
nent staff of director, assistant librarian, and two book dispensers, this librar}' 
has real possibilities for service to the scholarly community. The books arc 
well selected and in a wide variety of languages. Stress is laid on the purchase 
of all volumes in any way related to Persia. 

Unfortunately the rules of the Majless library do not allow any of its 
volumes to be taken from the building. A well-lighted reading room has a 
seating capacity of 36, but has catered during the past year to an average of 
four each day. The Ministry of Education Library is not particularly note- 
worthy, being neither as well equipped, nor as well staffed as the Majless library. 
Its most interesting feature is the possession of several thousand Russian classics. 
During the winter months its clientele are largely composed of White Russians 
now sojourning in Teheran who are glad of the warmth and opportunity ta 
forget their present troubles in reading of the glories of the Imperial regime. 

The largest and best equipped librarj' in Teheran and in all of Persia 
is that of the American College of Teheran. With a total of If, 000 volumes, 
including the International Mind Alcove established by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, it serves not only the 800 students of the College 
and associated preparatory school, but also former students, alumni and foreign 
residents in the capital city. The Persian assistant librarian plans to spend next 
year in graduate study in one of the library schools of America so that- he may 
be able to offer courses in library science and assist in the organization of the 
various libraries throughout the land. The Dewey Decimal system is used in 
the American College library, with cross file index, vertical file, and other modern 
library aids. 

Perhaps the most valuable librarj' in the land is that belonging to the shrine 
of Imam Reza at Meshed, Owing to the presence of many old Persian and 
Arabic manuscripts sale value of its contents has been estimated at 400,000 
tomans. It was founded five hundred years ago and the books arc arranged 
according to general subject classifications. Only Moslems are allowed to have 
access to any of these manuscripts, since it is housed within the sacred territory 
of the shrine. A large and interesting librarj' has been built up in connection 
with the mosques of Isfahan. Many prc-Islamlc manuscripts are found in this 
collection. Numberless treasures arc hidden away in the shrines and mosques 
all through Persia, for that matter. 

_ ^ Mwhed has a most interesting semi-public library located in the heart of die 
city. It ,s operated more or less on a commercial basis, sufficient fees being 
c urge for the overhead. Certain funds from revenue from the Shrine property 
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are set, at the disposal of this library each year for binding and purchase of 
new books. The librarian reports an average daily use of only 20, however. 

The Persian government schools have not yet begun to build up libraries in 
the lower schools, but have recently purchased a large number of books on Law, 
Science, and Education for the higher schools, • Students of the American 
College are at present cataloguing the libraries of the Law School and Normal 
School according to the Dewey System. 

The American, English, and French secondaiy' and elementary schools all 
report small libraries for their own students and teachers. The American School 
of Tabriz-with 2,500 volumes, the Bahoi School at Hamadan with 1,500, and the 
English School at Isfahan are notable of this group. 

In all of the cities rental libraires have sprung up during the past few 
years. These are limited to a few volumes of translations of French, Russian, 
or English novels. They arc performing a real service in stimulating reading. 
For instance the Omid rental library in Kermanshah rents a total of 10,000 
volumes each year and has only a total of 700 volumes on its shelves. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Co., being the largest foreign Corporation with 
holdings in Persia, quite naturally has the largest private library. Its circulation 
is limited to employees, so that there is no service being done as far as the 
general public is concerned. The Imperial Bank of Persia, the Indo-European 
Telegraphs, and the different legations all have libraries, for the most part con- 
sisting of more or less obsolete fiction and books on Persia, 

There is nothing like a library association nor is there any sort of library 
service in rural communities. The latter would be rather useless with such a 
small literate group in these areas. Nor can there be any history recorded of a 
"library movement”. It is yet to really begin in this ancient land. Requests 
from government departments for assistants who can organize their respective 
libraries and the interest with which the young Persian student is contemplating 
library service as a career give hope that such a movement is here in its first 
stages. 


VIII — Some Facts About Libraries in the Philippines 

By Eulogio B, Rodriguez - 

Assistant Director, National Library of the Pbilipphies 
Several American tourists came to the Filipiniana one day to see our rare 
books and valuable documents on or about the Philippines and the Orient that 
are preserved to posterity. "Oh, I am touching a book three hundred years 
old. What a treasure!” commented one. I explained to them: "We had had a 
Printing Press in the Philippines for already thirty-six years before United States 
ever had one. The first Printing Press was introduced here in 1602 and the 
first one in the United States was introduced in Cambridge, Massachusetts in 


"Well, we did not know that,” answered one of them. I then added 
"This does not necessarily mean, however, that we are more proeressJv^ tU^ V 
United States.” ^ ^ 
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Indeed, very few persons realize that long before the Pilgrim Fathers had 
landed at Plymouth Rock in 1620 there were already several libraries in Manila 
containing religious books imported from Spain, religious works in the verna- 
culars written and printed here, several manuscripts on prayers, linguistics and 
history. 

Library collecting in the Philippines began with the early Spanish religious 
Missionaries. By 1920 the religious orders of the Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Augustinians, and the Jesuits had built central convents in Manila, and the 
Recollects erected theirs in 1606. Following the example of the monasteries in 
Europe, the different religious orders established their libraries at the time when 
these convents were constructed. The Missionaries themselves who had a peculiar 
but natural method of absorbing the native languages and dialects translated 
several books into the vernaculars, and these translations, either in manuscripts 
or in printed form, were preserved in their own respective libraries. These con- 
vent libraries were therefore rich in what the missionaries have written: (tf) 
vocabularies, dictionaries and grammars of several dialects; {b) books on 
devotional subjects, Christian piety, lives of Saints, religious manuals, tracts, 
prayers, sermons and confessionals. It might be noted that though most of 
these printed works were on religious topics, a large number were on local 
historical and linguistic subjects. 

In 1602 when Printing was introduced into the Philippines most of the 
books found throughout the different nooks and corners of this Archipelago 
bore Philippine^ imprints. Two general kinds of paper were used: the linen 
paper whose quality survives the humid tropical climate, and the rice paper 
which becomes brittle and fragile by age. Most of our rare and unique collec- 
tions were printed in rice paper. Although these collections, for three centuries, 
have survived from the attacks of anay, book worms, and moulds, they, however, 
suffered from their more dangerous enemy which is the characteristic humid 
tropical climate. 

The Convent libraries suffered from various disasters beside the ravages of 
the natural enemies of books. In 1762 during the British occupation of the 
Philippines, many British soldiers burned or destroyed several books and docu- 
ments; those who were book collectors, looted many precious manuscripts and 
books which have found their way into, and are still to be found in the 
British Museum. The work of Pedro San Buenaventura "Vocabulario de la 
Lengua Tagala printed in Pila in La Laguna, in 1613, considered as the best 
, vocabulary in that century, is now in the British Museum. Again, during the 
Spanish American War in 1898 these convent libraries were greatly damaged. 
Many books and documents were, however, saved and sent by the different orders 
to Spain. 

Of all the religious orders in the Philippines undoubtedly the Dominicans 
h.ave the greatest collections. They have over 10,000 books besides the archives 
of the famous University of Santo Tomas the oldest University under the Ameri- 
can flag, which contains many rare and precious manuscripts worthy of publi- 

ation. Formerly this convent possessed the first edition of the "Arte de la 
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Lcngua Tagala” by San Jose, which was published in 1610. But now this 
book can no longer be found here except the second edition printed in 1752. 

Tlic Augustinians have about 8,000 Philippine materials. In this library 
are found some rare and important incunabula and first class printed works like 
the "Bclarmino” of Fray Lopez. The "Rccordial” of this Order at Valladolid, 
Spain, has many invaluable Philippine manuscripts and publications. 

The Franciscans have about 7,000 Philippine materials. The rare Tagalog 
Dictionary' of Fray Padro San Buenaventura is found in the convent library of 
this order. 

Tlie Jesuits and their Atenco dc Manila college have a good collection, but 
a good part of them was reported to have been sent to Spain to save them from 
destruction in the Spanish-Amcrican War. This convent has almost a complete 
collection of Dr. Jose Rizal’s compositions written while he was a student of the 
Atenco de Manila. 

Of all the religious orders in the Philippines, the Recollects have the 
smallest library. Fray Miguel Lucio Bustemente, the author of the book entitled 
“Tandang Basion Makunat”, in which he maintained that it would not be 
advisable for the Filipinos to understand Spanish because the moment they could 
speak Spanish they would become enemies of the King and of God, was a 
Recollect. 

The most important archive containing the web and wood of the whole 
history of the Philippines is the Division of Archives of the National Library, 
which is quartered on the ground floor of the right wing of the Ayuntamiento 
Building. This Archives collection, which embraces not only the General 
documents of the Spanish Government, but also the old Audiencia or Supreme ^ 
Court records, form the largest body of Philippine manuscripts in existence, with 
the single exception of the collections of the "Archivo General de Indians” 
in Seville. It is estimated that the Archives collections contain at least five 
million documents. A few months of diligent research in this archive by any 
student of Philippine history will be highly rewarded. 

The archive located in the Supreme Court building, contains a mass of 
documents of the Spanish Supreme Court (Audiencia) and papers on criminal 
and civil cases. 

The Library at Fort Santiago contains materials on military matters and 
confidential papers — a sort of "Who’s Who” on many prominent Filipinos, most 
of whom are now public oflScials. 

It is a curious thing to know that rare books and manuscripts of great 
intrinsic value frdm the Philippines arc preserved in the libraries of Madrid, 
Sevilla and Mexico. The famous manuscript of Pigafetta, the sole eye-witness 
who made a report of Magellan’s voyage around the world, is found in the 
Ambrosonian Library in Milan, Italy. The Library of Congress at Washington 
has El Arte de Lengua Tagala” by Fray San Jose; it has also nearly all the 
reports of the consuls who have been in the Philippines. Mr. Edward E. Ayer 
of Chicago was a great Filipiniana collector. It was reported that Mr. Ayer 
was buying from the Campania Tabacalera, its Filipiniana collection for one 
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million dollars ($1,000,000) the very same collection which the Tabacalera, 
a month previous, sold to the Philippine Government for Two Hundred Thou- 
sand Pesos ($200,000). The Ayer collection has the original of Rizal’s diary, 
a collection of the "awit” of Barrantes, Corridos, and other Philippine literature. 
The archives of the Bureau of Insular Affairs War Department at Washington, 
has all the papers, telegrams, letters and records of the Katipunan and the 
Filipino-American Revolution, and other materials on contemporary Philippine 
history. It has also a complete collection of all the reports of the govern- 
ments of the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. Gen. Frank McIntyre is a 
veritable walking encyclopedia when it comes to matters pertaining to the 
United States dependencies, especially the Philippines. The Bibliotique Nationale 
de Paris has a copy of the first map of the Philippines made by Padre Maurillo 
Velarde, sketches of oriental customs and some rare books about the Philippines, 
Medina, the Chilean scholar, a bibliographer on Philippine subjects, has a good 
Filipiniana collection. 

There are also numerous provincial archives throughout the Islands, baptismal 
registries in diflterent churches which are excellent sources of historical materials. 
To these can be added the private collection of Don Epifanio de los Santos, Don 
Ignacio Villamor, Prof. H. Otley Beyer, Dr. Bantvg, Don Teodoro M. Kalaw and 
Prof. Craig. 

Had it not been for the different wars that caused the destruction of several 
convents in the Philippines, a great many provincial convents would have good 
libraries of their own, which would be exceptionally strong in linguistics. It 
was because Spanish priests had to master the native dialects if they were to 
be understood in their sermons by their flocks. 

Printing through typography was introduced here in 1602 but none of the 
works printed in that year and in the following three years is known to be 
extant. Undoubtedly, they have been destroyed either by insect pests, or fire, or 
earth-quake, or by the tropical climate which is so inimical to the preservation of 
books or printed materials. But some works printed in 1606 in Binondo, Manila 
exist. In 1610, printing press rvas established in the Province of Bataan, with 
the famous Tomas Pinpin as the Printer Pinpin was the pioneer Filipino author, 
philologist and humanist. By way of digression Pinpin had 14 printed works 
dc vim from 1609, some are unique, others are very.rare now, and most are out 
of print, while some could be found in the British Museum in London, some 
are jn the four old convents of the religious corporations in Manila, some in 
the National Library and some in the private collection of Don Epifanio de los 
Santes. 

In his book written rn both Tagalog and Spanish, entitled "Librong pagaaralan 
nang manga Tagalog nang Uicang Castila, Bataan, 1610,” he demonstrated that 
he was the first Fibpino who mastered both Spanish and Tagalog and was able 
to compose poet^ alternately, using Spanish and Tagalog in a single verse, 

n 1^13 Printing press was introduced in Pila, Laguna, where Pinpin was 
supposed to have transferred to manage the printing work. In 1618, a printing 
press was introduced in Bacolor, Pampanga. But from 1640 to the year of 
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American Occupation in 1898 printing flourished by leaps and bounds In Manila 
and in several places of the Philippines. It is logical that the rapid increase of 
Printing press has been and is a great factor Increasing the number of books in 
libraries and homes and in the intellectual growth and development of cultural 
ideals of the Filipinos. 

The Spanish Government in the Philippines through the Royal Decree of 
1887 established a public library known as Museo-Biblioteca de Filipines and was 
inaugurated on October 24, 1891. The first Librarian was Jose Clemente 
Zulueta. The first public library, however, that came into existence under the 
American Occupation was the American Circulating Library of Manila, organised 
by the American Library Association (1900) by a memorial to the American 
officers and men who have lost their lives in the service of their country in the 
Philippines. The library started with 1,000 volumes donated by the women 
of the Red Cross Society of California, and in 1901, the collection increased to 
about 10,000 volumes. This American Circulating Library was offered to the 
Military Government by the Board of trustees and the executive board of the 
American Library Association in 1901 and by Act No. 96 of March 6 of that 
year the donation was accepted. On November 6 of the same year by Act 
No. 222, the Library came under the Department of Public Instruction as an 
independent bureau, and on November 1, 190 S by Act No. 1407, the American 
Circulating Library was abolished as a separate independent bureau and became 
a division of the Bureau of Education. 

In 1900 the Bureau of Education succeeded in securing some of the works 
on things Philippine from the collection of the Museo-Biblioteca de Filipines, 
the institution which was organized by a royal decree of 1887. This Filipiniana 
collection was made an adjunct of the American Library Division. On June 3, 
1908, Act No. 1849 was enacted for the purpose of establishing a public library 
to be' known as "The Philippine Public Library,” appropriating $3,000 for the 
purpose of acquiring books and documents relating to the history of the 
Philippines. 

Then on May 20, 1909, Act No. 1935 was passed providing for the con- 
solidation of all libraries belonging to any branch of the Insular Government. 

The present National Library is the result of the reorganization authorized 
by Act No. 2572 enacted on February 4, 1916, in the interest of efficiency and 
uniformity of the public service in the Philippine Government. The Act pro- 
vided for the consolidation of the Philippine Library, the Division of Archives, 
Copyrights, Patents and Trade Marks, of the Executive Bureau, and the Law and ^ 
Liberty Division of the Philippine Assembly. 

Historically speaking this present library is the continuation of the Museo- 
Biblioteca de Filipines established by the Spaniards in 1891. 

But the first important piece of legislation ever put on the Statute Books 
of the Philippine Islands was Act No. 688 passed by the Philippine Commission 
on March 17, 1903, on the subject of the conservation of the materials and 
sources of Philippine culture, history, literature, and linguistics which act pro- 
vided, among other things, for the appointment of that Filipino Scholar Jose 
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Clemente Zulucta as Librarian entrusting him with ibc duties of visiting, 
under the supervision and direction of the Civil Governor, the countries oi 
Europe, Mexico and other places, "for the purpose of purchasing books and 
manuscripts relating to the histor}’ of the Philippine Islands making historical 
researches into said history, procuring copies of official documents relating 
thereto, v'ith the view to the foundation in Manila, of a public historical library 
upon the subject of the Philippine Islands.” Mr. Zulucta was able to collect 
numerous copies of manuscripts from the Archives of Spain and other countries 
of Europe before he died in 1904. As a result also of his efforts these manus- 
cripts entitled "Documents Ineditos de Indias” arc now part of the Filipiniana 
Division. 

But the greatest piece of local library legislation enacted by the Philippine 
Legislature on Filipiniana was Act No. 2223 passed on February 3, 1913, 
appropriating the sum of $200,000 for the purchase of the library of the Compania 
General de Tabacos de Pilipinas at Barcelona, Spain. 

To the $200,000 Tcbacafcra collection were added Zulucta’s collection, 
$18,000; LcRoy’s $2,600; Dr. Tavern’s $2$', 000; Ponce’s $2J,000; original 
manuscripts of Noli Me Tangcrc $25,000; the original Rizal’s "Ultimo Adios,” 
the precious Rizal’s collection, $7,000; Ratana’s collection $1 5,000; original manus- 
cript of "El Filibustcrlsmo”, $10,000; the original manuscript of the blood compact 
of the Katipunan $2,200; and Rizal’s French Note Book, $1,000. Many donors 
also have presented individual works. We have a very valuable collection of 
manuscripts copied from originals existing in the Archive General de Indias and 
number between 6,000 to 8,000. The importance of these papers for students 
of Philippine history cannot be overestimated. Tlic best collection of Philippine 
newspapers arc also found in this division. 

Without question this Filipiniana collection is the largest and richest in 
the worid which could not be duplicated anywhere and at any lime. When the 
famous Japanese Scholar and Philologist, Dr. Kisosato visited our Libmry, he 
was very' much astonished to find among our collection a copy' of "Vocabulario 
de Japon,” printed in Manila in 1630. He said that this book is unique and it 
could not be bought for $10,000. 

This bureau besides performing the functions of a national and public 
library as well as a legislative reference and bill-drafting bureau, it also performs 
the functions of an archive. 


me rieiicsc anu 


As a national library it has the Filipiniana Division containing 
best collection on Plitlippine materials in the world. 

As a public library it has a Circulating Section, a General Reference 
and Periodical Section, and Extension Section in charge of the organization 
of libraries and deposit stations in the provinces, a Catalog Division, which 
c assifies and catalogues the different collections, a Binding Section, a Copyright 
^tion where intellectual and artistic works in the Pliilippines arc copyrighted. 

tsvo 

s, or copies of each work copyrighted, increasing thereby tlie Bureau’s 
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collection. The rcglstmtion of Priests and Ministers is also undertaken by this 
bureau. A fee of $200 is required from a priest or minister registered. 

As a legislative reference and bill-dmfting bureau it has a Legislative 
Reference and Documents Division for the use of both Houses of the Philippine 
Legislature as 'well as of other departments of the Philippine Government. This 
division is also an official depository in the Philippines of United States public 
documents. 

The Archives Division is in charge of the care and preservation of the old 
documents of the Spanish Government as well as the new documents sent there 
from time to time for the purpose of preservation in accordance with law. 

Through the Superintendent of the School for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 
together with the wife of an American Army officer, this Library is now ex- 
tending its service to the blind. Indeed "The blind world is the seeing world 
in miniature, and books that appeal to the average rnan and woman appeal even 
more strongly to their fellow blind citizens, who arc cut off from so many of 
the ordinary activities of life,” And as Helen Kcllct once said, "To know what 
the blind man needs, you who can see must imagine what it would be not to 
see and you can imagine it more vividly if you remember that before your 
journey’s end you may have to go the dark way yourself. Try to realize what 
blindness means to those whose joyous activity is stricken to inaction.” 

0 what a happy child 1 am, 

Although I cannot sec! 

1 am resolved that in this world 

Contented I will be. 

How many blessings I enjoy 
That other people don’t! 

To weep and sigh because I’m blind 
I cannot and I won’t. 

If we, in this Bureau cannot bring back the light to their eyes, we at 
least, through the Women’s Club, can extend a helping hand to them by furnish- 
ing a reading room for their appropriate books and magazines. In fact, our plan 
for a greater national library and for more free public libraries in the Philippines, 

includes the creation of a new section for the children and another section for 

the blind. The latter is partly realized. 

The new section already has 71 books and J1 magazines issues, all in braille 
for our blind readers. 

During the year 1929 our National Library has circulated for home use by 

its different sections and branches, a monthly average of 22,697 books In 

the Central Circulating Section alone, the average monthly circulation was 
13,044 and the average daily was 433 books. Our National Library with its 
eleven branches has circulated a total of 272,371 books for the year 1929. 
The number of books used in the Librarjr as reference arc not included in this 
figure. August and October are the busiest months of the year hasdng a 
circulation of 27,806 and 26,278 respectively. Fiction is the most popular 
(108,186); then comes Literature (31.343); Sociology (23,303); History 
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(17,347); Journey (13,287); Useful Arts (14,330); Philosophy (13,264); 
Biography (9,576) ; Natural Science (9,500); Foreign (7,025) ; Religion (5,707); 
Geography and Travel (5,492); Fine Arts (4,IS8); Philology (4,017) and 
General "Works (1,604). 

^Vithin its limited appropriation our National Library with its eleven 
branches and five deposit stations scattered throughout the country from 
northern Luzon to southern Mindanao, besides furnishing intellectual laboratory 
workshops for the students of our schools and colleges, performs, in a sense, the 
function of continuation schools for all those who wish to take advantage of 
the educational opportunities they offer. They stand for the intellectual growth 
of our citizens for the development of cultural ideals. They minimize illiteracy; 
they knock out ignorance which is the menace to our civilization; they purify 
democracy. If the Philippines must continue to grow and assume her place 
among the peoples of the earth, the minds of her people must also grow. 
The schools are, by their nature, obliged to limit their influence only to persons 
of school age, and, as we now see, they arc not even sufficient to accommodate 
all those who knock at their doors. There must bo some way out, some wa> 
to continue the educational growth of the Filipino people. And that way is 
the public library. It is the most dramatic of our educational institutions in 
the Philippines. It provides information on all sides of every important question. 
It is free from party politics; it is free from religious intolerance and prejudices. 
It elevates and furnishes us with a clean and profitable reading. It is an insti- 
tution, which in a large measure, offers the solution to the problem of universal 
free education in the Philippines. “On the diffusion of Education among the 
People rest the preservation and perpetuation of our Free Institutions.*’ 
(Webster) 

Besides the National Library there arc in the Philippines other libraries; 
namely, the libraries of the Bureau of Education, the Bureau of Science Library, 
the Supreme Court Library, the libraries of Private Schools and the University 
of the Philippines Library. 

The Bureau of Education has at present a total of 4,697 school libraries all 
over the Philippines, with a total number of 1,602,546 volumes. In the Thir- 
teenth Annual Report of the Director of Education to the Honourable the 
Secretary of Public Instruction, for the calendar year 1929, we read the follow- 
ing about the public school libraries: 


Each year sees a steady increase in the number of school Hbrarles established, 
and in the efficiency with which they arc administered. At present the public 
schools are maintaining 4,697 libraries with a total of 1,602,546 volumes. Due 
to the employment of properly qualified librarians, the conferences of librarians 
held in the General Office in 1929 and 1928, and the closer supervision given 
these librarians this year, the school libraries are now being placed on a standard 
basis. In secondary-academic and normal schools, teachers with library train- 
educational qualifications are assigned as fuU time librarians, 
n the other hand, in rural high schools, trade schools and in large elementary 
schools teacher-librarians may still be found. 
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"The main objectives of the year have been: (1) the proper classification 
and cataloguing of all library books; (2) the keeping of a proper balance between 
reference works, supplementary readers, and general library books; and (3) the 
improvement of library equipment. 

:i. * ^ St- 

"The availability of the increased number of reference books purchased 
this year has given teachers, as well as pupils, the opportunity to do extensive 
correlative reading in all subjects, thereby vitalizing their work. 

“More attention, however, has been given recently to equipment and locale 
than to the acquisition of new books. Large reading rooms, comfortably equipped, 
are a real necessity. These were made available in all secondary schools, and in 
as many elementary schools as possible, 

"The open-shelf system was inaugurated in one high school. The students 
were given more freedom in choosing their books; magazines and newspapers 
were more freely read; and the usefulness of the librar)' was increased a hundred- 
fold. But under present accounting regulations this system appears to be a 
risky undertaking for the librarian, inasmuch as release from personal res- 
ponsibility for lost books is almost impossible to obtain. 

"In one province a study of the type of reading done voluntarily by ele- 
mentary-school pupils was made to determine the number of cliildren that read 
books other than those required in the course of study or those prescribed by 
teachers. It was shown (1) that about 60 per cent of the pupils are reading 
books not required of them, and (2) that most of these are supplementary 
readers. 

"Classroom libraries have been extended to nearly all elementary schools, 
and in these schools they are gradually becoming as important as the general 
library.” 

It cannot be over-emphasized that this National Library needs a bigger fund 
for the purchase of more up-to-date standard books and to replace those worn-out, 
soiled or rendered , unusable by repeated use. Now that this institution is 
transferred to better, quarters it is ag.ain confronted with another difficulty — the 
lack of sufficient funds for the purchase of such materials as are required by the 
new place and the construction of big well-safe for our national treasures, manus- 
cripts of great intrinsic value which we are in duty bound to preserve, to pos- 
terity. 

The need of an adequate appropriation with which to maintain and 
improve the efficiency and sufficiency of the service, furnishes as much worry 
to the Director and his stall, as do the destructive book worms, aiiay, mold, and 
tropical humidity with regard to the protection and care of the existing 
collections. They are the causes of constant worry to Librarians in America 
and Europe—they are the causes of constant worry to Librarians in the Philippines. 

But what will this National Library be three hundred years hence? It does 
not, perhaps, require a gift of prophecy" to foresee the nature of services our 
national libmry will be rendering to the people of the Philippines. Undoubtedly 
like the British Museum, the Bibliotique Nationale de Paris and the Library of 
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Congress, the National Lihrarj' will be the centre of national culture of the 
Filipino people, a temple, which it should be in every sense of the word, wherein 
is housed the Sacred Treasures of Filipino Thought and Culture. 

Now and then Filipino students, scholars, the reading public wdl pme 
around as they do now. Now and then tourists will visit those precious 
collections and will, perhaps, utter the same expression, "Oh, I am touching 
a book 30 Q years old. Wlut a trc.-isure!" By that time surely we shall have 
been long dead. But there is that consolation that the books, manuscripts, 
documents and materials wdiich we have collected, catalogued, made .accessible 
and preserved for posterity, remain. And as Govtrnor Gilmore aptly said: 
"Librarian is like a coral; he builds himself and his contribution into the struc- 
ture and passes on, » » ^ come to be rccognixcd as a rc,al 

educator, not merely of the youth, but of all ages and classes of the com- 
munity. His calling ^ is worthy of the best talents and energies.” 

IX — Children’s Service in Public Libraries 
By Miss Mary Gould Daws 

Chairman, Scc/ion for Library Work ri'i/h Children, 

American IJhrary Association 

Systematic, specialized library service to children began about forty years 
ago. Now it is a ditsinct unit of work in practically all good public libraries 
except the very small ones. It is a unit organized to meet the demands of a 
special group of people who, though limited in experience, arc none the less 
entitled to good reading, authentic sources of information, and dignified aid in 
using this material. Tlic book collections include books on nearly all subjects 
and the best of the current children's mag.izincj — a v.ariety of materhl to 
meet the wide r.angc of children’s intellectual interests. 

In the rooms set aside as the centres of this service, children find a world 
sealed to their interests and to their point of view as individuals. Sympathetic, 
trained adult judgment is responsible for the selection of the books and attractive 
physical features, but once th.it selection is made the children arc free to use and 
enjoy ir, without interference, and with only such guidance as they seek. It 
is the voluntarj' feature, this sense of being left alone in a pleasant pasture, that 
accounts for the hold v/hich children’s rooms have upon reading children, and 
xshich attracts the non-reading child. The librarian docs, however, stimulate 
and guide reading bj- stoty-rcHing, by exhibits, by distributing reading lists, by 
talks to classes in the schools and to individuals at the library, and in many other 
%sa)s. The influence of children’s rooms is further extended through co-operative 
activities with any organization that touches the lives of children and young 
people. 

In large urban centres a network of children’s rooms in branch libraries is 
spread throughout the city. Each room is administered by a trained children's 
id'rarian under the general supervision of one director. Tlic branch cliildrcn's 
la ,c on the color of the districts they serve, meeting the racial, econo- 
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nvical, and social conditions in a variety of ways, but always with books as the 
ultimate goal. The foregin children of these districts find in the children’s rooms 
a respect for old world traditions as well as incentives for adopting those of 
the new world and a sympathetic understanding of their problems. Branch 
librarians have made a successful effort to develop the library as a neighbourhood 
institution, and to respond to juvenile interests and attitudes. 

Schools are served through the children’s departments of public libraries 
by wide ahd varied methods of co-operation, according to the extent of the 
development of the school library system. Books are sent to class rooms, often 
to parochial as well as private schools. Permanent school collections are supple- 
mented by books from the public library and instruction in the use of the 
library is given b^ the librarian. Furthermore, classes visit the library for 
research material, for instruction In the use of technical aids, and for recreational 
reading. 

Much remains to be done for the boys and girls who have ceased to be 
children but are not new adults. Adolescents are surrounded by a vast array 
of new influences, particularly commercialized iorms of recreation, many of 
which are unwholesome and degrading. With these influences, the quiet relaxa- 
tion, the calm mind, and the contemplative and inquiring attitude, which accom- 
pany the use of books, are in direct competition. But they cannot win unless 
a real love of reading and a knowledge of books as sources of information have 
been fostered by the school; unless libraries have provided the most attractive 
physical surroundings, and the most carefully chosen books that are at the same 
time acceptable to these adolescents: and unless persons syith the proper point 
of view and ability have encouraged reading and helped young people to follow 
tlmough their own mental projects. 

In some large libraries, special rooms and collections are set aside for these 
intermediates and the staff is chosen for unusual personal abilities to meet and 
serve this difficult group — a group critical, sensitive, curious and exploring, 
unconventional in point of view, sometimes intolerant, loath to admit enthusiasms 
but more likely to reveal them to librarians than to almost anyone else. The 
gulf of reserve is bridged by the common interest in some book or subject. This 
w'ork is in many w'ays one of the most profitable investments of public funds. 

Tlic separation of these intermediates, through service in a special room, 
is by some librarians considered not altogether successful; the chief difficulty 
lies, they say, in the self-consciousness of these older boys and girls, no longer 
content to be considered children or served in a special room, and often insisting 
upon being treated as fully mature adults. Many of them, and generally those' 
w'ho most need the libraty service, arc averse to being classified in a special 
group. It is generally agreed, however,, that adolescents can be most successfully 
served if some one wudely conversant w'ith both adult and juvenile needs is de 
finitely charged with the responsibility of making contacts with them 

In the .small towns or villages which support a library and are unable to 

afford the services of a trained librarian for children i r , 

itcijon or the main 

library, or a room, is set aside for the use of children 

’ “ mtermediates arc 
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admitted to the adult department. The specialized personal direction and en- 
couragement in this case must come from the librarian, upon whom many other 
duties are incumbent, but the informality of village life, the unhurried mode of 
living, the intimacy and the lack of distance, give the librarian of the small 
library opportunities to be of help that arc even greater than would be possible 
in a large city. 

"Within ten years after the cst.iblishment of specialized library service for 
children, an apprentice class for the tr.aining of library workers with children was 
established at Pittsburgh. This class became a school for children’s librarians, 
the first of its kind in the world. Since that time other library schools have 
offered courses in the administration of children’s rooms and departments, the 
selection of books for children, story-telling and related subjects. The demand 
for children’s librarians exceeds the supply. Only 7'3% of the 12,000 members 
of the American Library Association arc children’s librari.ins: but in some cities 
they administer from one-third' to one half of the total book circulation. No 
children’s librarians arc listed as members of the American Library Association 
in eight states and over one-half those registered arc concentrated in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and California. That there are not more 
trained children’s librarians is probably explained by the lack of high salaries 
and yet limited opportunity for advancement; but the profession is not over- 
crowded, its future is encouraging, and for the right type of person there are 
undeveloped lines of work. 

Library service for children has, in forty years of its separate existence, 
proved its usefulness as probably the greatest incentive to voluntary reading, and 
voluntary enjoyment of books, without regard to credits, curricula, or expected 
response to tests, questionnaires or other paraphernalia of education. The prob- 
lem of the children’s library is to reach all children. To do this they must 
employ professional workers, carefully trained to maintain a live, up-to-date, 
rich and varied book collection, and to prepare original, effective lists, workers 
whose intelligence and training will prevent their being bound by ready-made 
opinions. But if there arc to be good collections and trained workers there 
must be adequate financial support. 


V— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
I — ^Japan 

The diffusion and development of libraries being a necessary item of social 
education, the Government has established a national library in Tokyo and 
at the same time given encouragement to local public bodies for establishing their 
own libraries by granting subsidies to them.. It also tries to help them by 
holding short period courses for the training of capable librarians. 

The Imperial Librai^, which is under the supervision of the Minister of 
Education, is an institution where an extensive collection of ancient and modern 
books and records, both native and foreign, is kept for the benefit of the public 
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for purposes of perusal and consultation. This library contains J37,112 volumes 
of Japanese and Chinese works, and 108,874 volumes of European works, the 
total being 643,986 volumes. Of these, the public arc allowed free access to 
393,256 volumes (303,467 Japanese and Chinese works and 89,789 European). 
The number of Public and Private Libraries exceeds 4,306. 

(Depart incut of Education) 

II — Dutch East Indies 

The work of the Office for Public Libraries, which is part of the Department 
of Education is of course closely connected with the problem of education. The 
distribution of good and cheap books must be considered as a necessary comple- 
tion of providing general knowledge. The Office which has at its disposal a large 
and modern printing office, issues books, magazines and public almanacs in the 
Dutch and in several native languages. It establishes libraries, connected with 
native schools and managed by the teachers of these schools (Number of native 
libraries in 1928: 2,399 with a circle of 289,804 readers and a circulation of 
over 2 million vols.). At the Translation department of the Office popular 
scientific books treating with constitutional, technical, agricultural and horti- 
cultural questions are translated and given out with the assistance of a competent 
staff. A special Press Office, also connected with the office for Public Libraries, 
compiles weekly and monthly reviews taken from the Native and Malay-Chinese 
newspapers, in order to enable those who arc not conversant with the native 
vernaculars to obtain an idea of what occupies the native mind and to become 
acquainted with its utterances in their press. Since 1923 flying libraries in 
motorcars arc* established which distribute the issues of the Office in the distant 
hindlands where they arc sold even in the most remote passars (markets). The 
books and other educational appliances which the Educational Department needs 
for its schools are stored and managed by the Depot of Educational Appliances, 
which also has the right of selling to private persons. This Depot is probably 
the biggest "Bookshop” of Eastern Asia. 

c (Department of Edneation) 

III— Siam 

There is a Bureau of Text-books whose chief duties are: (1) the compila- 
tion, printing and distribution of text-books; (2) compiling and revising the 
Siamese Dictionary; (3) the supervision and examination of privately produced 
manuals and text-books, with a view to their sanction for use in Government 
Schools; (4) the administration of the Library of the Bureau and of the Public 
Reading Rooms. 

The chief publication of the Bureau is a Geography of Siam. The work 
of revision of the Siamese Dictionary has been continued and it is hoped to publish 
soon a new edition of it. 

The Library of the Bureau of Text-books is of course to be considered as the 
Library for the Ministry of Education. Tlie public reading-rooms administered 
by the Bureau in Bangkok are three: (1) the Wat Sudhasna Public Reading- 
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Room; {2) the Wat Sam Chin Public Reading-Room; (3) Wat Prayurawongse 
Public Reading-Room. Besides these there arc four public reading-rooms in the 
province. 

{Dc[)arfii}eitf of Education) 

IV— Syria 

The City of Beirut has a small public library, in addition to nvo univer- 
sity libraries and several reading rooms of a philanthropic nature. Damascus 
has its university library, and several other cities have missionary reading-rooms. 
Tlius far free books arc not easily accessible, c.Kcept for scholars. 

(Prcs/dc/if, America)! University) 

V — ^Palestine 

The Jewish National and Hebrew University Library has over 200,000 
volumes and subscribes to 1,331 periodicals. Its manuscript division possesses 
over JOO Hebrew manuscripts, and many valuable records, A quarterly biblio- 
graphical magazine, "Kiryath Hasefer”, which is published by the University 
Library, takes note of all publications appearing in Palestine and throughout 
the world which bear on Jews and Jewish affairs. Hie Library building was 
erected at a cost of £P. JO, 000. 

{Xiotiist Department of Education) 

VI — Egypt 

In cities and in practicall)' all provincial centres there are public libraries 
financed by the government and the municipalities. All government schools 
arc also provided with libraries. 

(M. Rifaat) 

VII — ^Union of South Africa 

Tliere are in the Union at present 223 libraries in the various towns, com- 
prising 1,669,400 volumes which cost £92,000 p.a. maintain. It is proposed 
to organise a system of rural libraries in connection with the town libraries. 

(Department of Education) 

VIII— Persia 

Printing in Persia is not satisfactory and there is a dearth of libraries. 

(Mahesh Prasad, Alim Fazil) 


' XXV 

ORIENTAL CLASSICS SECTION 

I— SANSKRIT BRANCH 

December 27, 1930. 2-30 p.m. (Kashi Naresh Hall) 

Chamnanx Mahamahopadhyaya Shri Promotho Nath 
Tarkabhushan, Hindv Univcrsify, Benares 

Secretary: Shri Ambika Datta Upadhyaya, M.A., Shastri, 
Central Hindu High School, Benares 

Proceedings 

After a prayer by Pandit Vidyadbar Shastri, Oriental College, Benares, the 
great musician Pandit Shiva Prasad Tripathi and his party entertained the 
audience with sweet Sanskrit songs. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Devi Prasad 
Sukul, Kavichakravarti, introduced the Chairman to the meeting who read his 
presidential address in Sanskrit, in which he criticised the modern system of 
education. In his opinion the present system of examination was, to a very 
great extent, responsible for the educational downfall of the country. He 
pointed out that as long as the whole curriculum be not revised it was not 
possible to make the modern education useful and suited to the circumstances. 
He advocated the adoption of the old system of education, with a few necessary 
changes. 

Professor Harihar Shastri of Arts College, Hindu University, then read 
his paper on "The Existence of Soul in Trees, etc., as revealed in the Nyaya 
and Vaisheshika Philosophies.” He was followed by Kaviratna Pt. Shaligram 
Shastri of Lucknow who delivered a fine address interspersed with verses and 
criticized the civilization and education of modern India in a humorous vein. 
He pointed out that the present system of imparting education, in different 
colleges and universities, was the main cause of the degradation and demoralization 
in the Oriental Culture and Civilization, and asserted that the studenU of the 
present times remained quite ignorant of their own faith and culture. In con- 
clusion he remarked that if this condition continued India would lose her per- 
sonality' and singularity for which she had been famous ail over the world. 

Professor Radha Prasad Shastri of the Oriental College, Benares, in a learned 
paper proved tliat the division of Varnas such as Brahmanna, Kshatriya, Vaishya 
and Shudra, had been existing from the very' beginning of the creation and would 
continue till eternity. He averred that these divisions had existed in all the 
countries under different names. 
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Pt. Ambika Datta Upadhyaya, M.A., Shastri, read his paper on "Educa- 
tion in Ancient India” and showed therein that co-cdiication was not a new 
idea but was prevalent in ancient days. All the men and women were then 
literate and persons of both the sexes were equally educated. There was no 
mention in ancient books of the academic institutions meant only for the fair 
sex. He pointed out several instances where boys and girls used to read 
together under the same roof. He proved that it had been the custom so late as 
the time of Gautama Buddha when monasteries and nunneries were built separately 
and education was imparted in different institutions. He concluded that only 
recently the old idea of co-education had been revived and they were having 
again boys and girls together under the same roof. In conclusion he declared 
that for the moral and social uplift of the country co-education was most useful 
and desirable and without it no country would ever prosper and march forward. 

Pt. Venkatesh Ramanary, a research student of the Andhra University, 
read his p.apcr on "The Alankara Shastra” and tried to prove therein that Rhetorics 
was a part of the Vedas and as philosophy it had its own singularity. 

Then Pt. Kedar Nath Sliarma, the editor of the well-known Sanskrit 
monthly, Suprabhatam, read his paper on "The Present Lot of Sanskrit”. He 
submitted that the present system of education in India was detrimental to 
Indian culture and if it was to be continued the whole of the Sanskrit literature 
would be destroyed and nobody would ever be able to understand and discri- 
minate the jewels hidden in it. He added that the whole system of education 
should be thoroughly revised and some new method devised which might produce 
erudite scholars and thereby preserve the precious literature. 

The Professor of Mimansa in the Oriental College, Benares, Pt. Chinna 
Swam! Shastri, in his paper on "The Place of Mimansa in Indian Philosophies,” 
showed how very inevitable the study of Mimansa was for understanding other 
Philosophies and gradually proved that that system occupied the foremost place 
among the Indian Systems of Philosophy. 

Pt. Vidyadhar Shastri, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit in Dungar College,' 
Bikaner, read his paper on "The Critical Study of the Sanskrit Literature” and 
showed in a very scholarly manner how the critical study of a literature should 
be undertaken and how very important it was to study the Sanskrit literature 
critically. He emphasized that the main cause of the downfall of the country 
once so 'glorious, was the absence of the critical study of the Vedas, the Epics, the 
Puranas and the Law books. 

The paper of Pt. Vindhyeshwari Prasad Shastri on "Tlie Ideal of Educa- 
tion was read out in which the learned Shastri had declared that it was not 
the knowledge of modern sciences or arts which India needed, but that know- 
ledge which brings eternal good to the human soul. He pointed out that India 
neglected her proper path and wiis wandering in the dark. 

In the end the paper of Professor Kokiieshwar Shastri, Vidyaratna, M.A., 
of the Calcutta University on "One End Works in Nature and in Finite Selves” was. 
read. He discussed the subject from the standpoint of Shankara’s Vedanta and 
proved that there was no dualism between Matter and Mind and that both 
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of them were aspects of a single reality which had taken innumerable forms 
in the world. 

For want of time many of the scholars gave only the sum and substance 
of their papers. 

The Secretary read out messages from distinguished scholars for the success 
of the Conference and five resolutions were then adopted after discussion. 

Pandit Vidyadhar Jha, B.A., L.T., recited some Sanskrit verses and Dr. B. 

' C. Lcle of Baroda expressed his sense of joy and gratification in attending the 
Conference. Tlie meeting dispersed after recording a vote of thanks to the revered 
Chairman. 
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fwd wV.-MJir^n ^ 3ERnn^55TJ^*55gfaTT 
;sH?cr, ^ 5i#t \cW[ 

^^JJTORTFor 

EiT ^ ^ ET^-tcr^T h^ q | gp; frn ^ "^m^^ rr Jsncn^Tir 
^•EraiT^ sa^i^ ^EqS:jT q(T.?n^ a^Rnrf^i \ STTcIT' 

STRmi^: ^teWT^ET, ?3T 

¥iT^ET (^T 3TW^* ^ 

(E|(^5m rr4T3^EiniJt^qR?}(5?q5JT ^J^dflRiqV ^PT^HyTEq- 
qETT«?rR^tf^j ^htt^ §sTfdf^ trftgWr r i ' 

?T k^mm R^TcqfeTT^ qET 

R^fTREITR^gyqfej^qdR?^^ SRcrml 1 

f? !piRETR^tEj^‘ iBS^HT ^ Eiqq;, ^ :q 

^/^%ErT/q'Tq?5fqq>qcTT Eq ci^(<)uq*)/ ?r 
^ri^^^rfqrifqyREKHT 3R5^ Eir^ STRRK’crf^rfq^RT fqfeR^Rf 
PRETRr ^lTfe{q?3'R4JidiqRfiq^qfqv4Tt \ ?rr«3lcf ETR Ejrrfq 

^T»q^! EHqJifq ETTEFJTERtqrTmFS STflErf^ J REqlRRTt^TtE?'- 
SET ^ gtnr; srfy^lWK srsjqwp^^q SRRffl: siqf%dsqji; I ^ 

^ q^T q^fEra^EriETRnd^qfqafq^eam, yTT=El\vJVrfe:, qR^^jf 
^feiHw=Er!4!TfdqFRq;, sRR^qjf^flWqfecj^ gi^ ^g~ 
c^R, f?^T5ftM^iq:, ffrf^rg^r^qfeRt, ^Rf ^^ qT, g^^iRi^ER 
^^^Rpiqp;, ^ qrm JTeTBT eiRT ^ EHPRERqRTI^ STR-R- 
fqgtTR^qRTI^ , ^RrrRr;Rqd^qE^lMW?Tf5?RERi^: q^rr; qRR- 

%aarRRt qf^TeCT S^l^ti R ^ qfag^ Rfd gT rl^ Rcd^RR^;^, ^qR- 
q^ET STRTqf STRlqqfel' ^-(t'lRTg^, 3R^ STR^f^S? l^^dl q^T 
qft^ST ?T5r.4‘ S^q^i ^ITWHfiRl \ q^ f? I 

5E:T0nTi^q q ^Eif]; q- tRfqREraq; I 

=BR: qq^RRRq^ qRF^ v^\ q qqR q^q ari^i || 

^rer qpjlcrtR ^^^:q%^Trr§i?rRqT sRcRtqT, q^RnFR- 

^'hM 1 < {?rfe ^ \ q ^»j<i T qj'R^PTT srpqc^ g; 5 V 3 [jf a qT R^:- 

ETtq^RETtq^^fq^qp^q- BiqRfqgqfg^q qnVR srqqqft 5BWRq 


— qqqs? Tqd^5^quRa'4«Jl ! 
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jfkg TT^* ^T ^ 1 StT ^^ T ^ 

ggs?!grf mi^WmcT ] rT^fq gFf5fm^T5, 

FJ^ ^FITFRTffcr 1 IT^TI% FItITI^ q^FTFri 

i%ra3iTT^-i^i FFFcf^nff 

^¥J5^T ^T '3TT{^ ^5 m8?T^ R»TP?mS(q 

I 3TpiqT{^H^^S, 

' q?5fefT^3 3i<2cn:^ T?r«7Rft#5, 

rrgjd^^^ TT^^FOT5,^^¥fHT??TJ ^^<infcn^3Fm^5,^^;!(L^-isiuiic^t- 

»3afqf^T^3, 53f5rr5lFnJTTl%^T^, «^TfFlf^-^;crpTfnH-td^-Tr(nirT- 

^ 4 ^.H^t«WgKFH« RT^'S, % ^fFH, lfW^^' 2 ??TT-^' 4 ?TT-’TfelFl 55 , 

sn 3 T^> ipit% 

SRTt^T ^ I ^■ZfrTT ^- 

5KI|l?;^5fR3'?^TFF-5^5 Srmnft yri^flN ^4^ FIO^^ ?!?r4\f^l% Fn^Tc^IS?* 

iln%T^f^cT-:?TRT I Fm^siq fi^r^f ^ 

l zm •y+yiiFiR %% 55 -Q;RR'n%^fFilI^^ 55 ?f 

FRn^it \ 

M<F4lt3Tt% FTO'^t^ FT 1 "HFl^ 

cT^fI 5 Tt^ ^ sI§:fot \ E Cd^l^^jH 

I {g>n ^^4 

Trt^ ^ )%^j% I 5Tn^^»ivjHc>i sTHT^nft, cwssrarFH sTfsi^T, 

^ f4^T, ^ 5 hic4'i^< 3R f4^:iFT 5i%q% srf^rw(?r i 

RraTSf^t 5RqrT: I SFl^Tf ^?IFcft FTFIFTW 

qirT^nlr I i% 3T 3 R3rR.^{^FiFST^^i^'?sj^^5?3^ f^FTSt- 

wr, {4Fisn% =sr i strut^tj sRFri^fira^ 

1 qpiTrnsjFira^T^nSXr fq?IT^q^ stilFRTF^^- 

qqr^q Iwm 3#41[qg#<qq; \ 

qTFnjSqqKT^rc^CT ^" qqq g^^^ f eTr q^nTt- 

^qiqr ^^qgsqfqt’, qq^q^q^Sj Frrsjq^qqisj q^qniiq;^ i fitji- 
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I j f g s[l% T%g^ I 

str c5^i% i Brfg^r^fR jr;, t^- 
25%i?T §fe* \ 3Tf?I^crai5Jk^??T f^c5 fR^ 

WTR^I fe^— aiTR'Rt ^ I 3^1?^ 

R feunnrqiiqqi^^qf qf^DHR R'RS^RT, 

TR^ STTcTPI^l^'R =51 i^^tRRIRTR^I^nj^ cf:^ 5RRT3^R3R^‘ 
s^T^HFTSRq; 1 3Rt fl Rt f^TWRI^Rng^fl^ ?f^q^:RT 
55Rff R55ff ^ Vf\qi^l I ^IRJIRRRTJ RRWT^TfeRT 

JRT^T topn: ^jgRWn ^RcRRIR SHJfeJT^:, * 

^ I 3R^I Hf^fw^f SR^qilSR; 

^R?rt TJ15R%lRl^ R?IR5 %S3Tg*f** R3iWR^ 
:3R?Jp5f¥R5r^fflf^cTt I 

- f^^RRR fe^TRl 

3T{R'R*1^ ^ ^55 §?T"5feRTJ 

^r4R^ fe^T, RRwl%^RRRr ngRR^tR 
R^RR R^Tg snn 'jafrTTT^ 5?feq?rifT, ^TTR^fe^lf^R R^: 
T%gpfT: 1 ^ ^RT WlfeqRTIR 5RRTg^!?RIT- 

Rflks RR, 5RRRRTTf^R#3?c% f^Rl^^R 5^T fenR?T- 
5R?[|qg5RRTga3R^c?TRf^ gJRT: fRJfaj ^jgc^IRT ST<R- 
T^: I STcft fl RIT S^RR Srrrf^RRRR rIFR =5 ^RHR- 

¥RR2f yR^<u‘i\qt^gR^T *3, ^cT^ I ;i 

HR^^tR q»R»R'^i%^^ R^cT^ff ^|^-^trir- 

?irteVRiJT^ -yg^'i?^ r^t 4^ gRcrf^ f^ i 

^RR! ^^srtrrrr’ srtt, qR r 1 r Rq- 
fqRRHfq ^R^g>^Rgqc5^Rgfeq»l RriRTislq fqR^qR, RRftq- 
^sfsqqR qR %{q I q¥lT«n^ (qRRr qR5)qR«7T R^fqqR^tR fe^T- 
R'd®i^^f?RRfqqiT I 'KRJ q555T^RRR-%cq^4;qfRqa[R|qR^frR§iq- 
R^rTnq q Ir^r ^3^^qg; f^>R RT^j^fRiftf^R Rg^tRi snf^- 
3[f^, 5 !RR(r^ =q Rg^J; irr:, gnRqsq qx 

^#qqT RRiqfq, Rq I^TR Rq'J^R-Pia^ RR 3[ ^<^M T R I 

■•t TO ^TTO -3 I qqiTO qR^ q^q. q w q q ^sq^; 

fqqT sqTqqoi Orq^ SrqX ijqrfqqfqfq I sra rt qqi qqqroiqimi^ 1 

— g*i5qvtqRR:. 
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cTTirf^i: giTiw:nfjlkfTOT =513^^ i 

giH^sfq JiR^ranTST! =srgftgt'' I 

argun^fiRl^^iT fs^TTcr^ 1 =^3^1 mi ^i i qs^gir^ gof: 

?nfeT 1 3T?n?fcr?^Df€n5fl5v-3T s^rnrof^raT^iK^ Hricsw-s&^nf 5^1 
^ I *^ 113 ^ 0 ^ =5T3:3;55^TO'<3^t 

{^ siT€lJn%^T5 1 

?T^ 3T#t WTT(^^ ^rf*. 

I Q?g4i^, 5 ;%:, ^Vcf %??R^‘En%?r 

551^5^? ^ I flrar^TJ jh^oi, 

nfe3i^cff^=5iT5i^^^nifr =g ^-qr jtr^- 

5rr(^f^:^% ^ I ^:nRtl%5, =5:T5Rti%:, 

sr^ifT!, ^Tsnrtf^ »inTrTFif^ff^{^ I '^jfti^ STOi^cCf iiTfrqsr#- 
f^l^mcr 3TMT(?ii€t55if^gT5 sn^ I srr^jrm# 

I qqr q^TJTtcqt 5RTFTT =Cl^ k^HrUdl qq^ ^ ^ilT^, 

^T 3 ^ ^HiqcRT ‘ET ^13q?irRR fqvft^tT, #[q ?i;jRfe^J 1 T I 
^^55^ wi^ I ^1^1%: 5TT^ Q;sqqjqr | 

srr^ 5Tr^ ?iqf^ ^qqaqi^ q^sq^snf^nrrr 1 q^ qTB3Tcq; sr| 5 T 
I^Htq^?nqalq qq^T:, cn: jq^ flFxWm qq%T I grq;- 
q?RTfs{q qFTWT «qiqTfe? q?‘ fq^qr I 

=qqiKl 


^^qqif ¥(T^€tqTqT 
sqqtqT ’smrsrqtf^S q 1 qrf- 

agfe^iFiT q'nferRJ^t^ iqi «FHtq^5Fft^: q^r^ 3 ^?qfq 
^^ctqtqr sTiqfex^ §fwr gqrq^'Js 3;^% 1 q R ^qiq t qf^T- 
^ii ?5t^^fq^srfwiqTlq 1 

SHicii^HM'uTfeqlf ^qqqq)' qr 5*5 f ^7 1 a r g i qq^fq^ 

qyqqqiTf^qr wiqqft fq'Ktrf ^rqg^qr^q^ 

f^M ?JT f? f^sfq^rq^l^f/qqi fe^iqf sn^ 

qi^<fqt fitT^FT^iq qR^ii^d^ni: I qf^^RlT^^^cqqTqq^^FqTO- 
qw^g sn^g, qT§piT-^=im-%q-^‘^*^g cj%, 
fqffe-qjfqk^Rtjfqri^qr^qqq ^q^%riqiTTqqT SRTqwfqniqH 
qf.c^qyg^ 4 jd^qj|q^qq^ qawi^qig=q^’ ^qq^Sl^.m^fe- 
qig’-ffeqqq^M ¥IT^T 5 T^'l? 5 ^?T felCteciq;^ 1 %^q agi^q* qr^fqsjq^- 
qfqq^qqffqrRft’l^IFf^qT 3T^q^ ^ 1 

'•nis(uii; t^qrepft ^i | 

•ggs? q^^srifgig ^ snfei 3 q^n-. n — 

''fejTsfg^ ?191T i SrnfHf qrf^ I 
fqw 5I^\q^sfq^ 5;,.,, 
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’^^^TnFTT 3Tc5^^T sir^rm srftr 

^^g5^T5rrf?5qf^ivqii^ifqR:xrT5r?Tfrr^cn^. ?mTsT%^- 
\ sTff^vzms-ftT 

qi'wTi^craPcTi i ?n^Tm- 

Rp^'^w* fg^RT f^c^Rirr^ ?W[3F^SRJJi:?r^) n<i:, ^tr?r:, 

•^^s^qfTc?iFTKr, ^^i%?iriiT 5^^^ jrtnrrr;, *<5172^ ni'nfq^V % 
I^RT ^'^!, m vRVrrjrqii^, ^ 

^g[Tor[n^f^t ^T^^ir-Tif:, Sfw5F^!iI^lT^, gfsft 

?| 0 I\ 2 T 1 TO^FIKT: r?l^ 5?I 1 

sRirkT^RT^s sprnjq- 

q^s^iRiSSRflj 3Ti%iT-iWRr-snirntT^^ejj f^t7r fe : n ^^ 4 q^? JWt^fRi: 
sn^i%^=»T^ 3n^?T. 55 ^ IT, ) 

ST^^FRt RBTlcqriwr<RT l%^1Tq^ffT‘. ^^JaTSWJTf^rsR^ERqflgst^ 
\ fesjoi^^i^qq T5q?^^{iraTS{^ UHVnr^AlVfq ^ RflT- 

^ \ ^sai ^ wj^icm i f^* rrMr^if 

^?:T%cf ^ ^r^iiT R55T^f^^wft«TR:5TnTT^ f?rB?i?^i 

i WRqRTflwqqKi 

q^liRKSlllcqjTi::, fe5qV^f?n, t^T^* ^ SRPT^iJlWlM^t, 

•cTTT^*., wnl^^'.j ia^Tir)^ 

(%1%55T ^?n(iicq^T?:T RtIhiJ^sRT 03 1 

feRr ^ sRitsRt^nFiR^i, fe vm- 

i ^ wFifNIr^Tfii^cR;! c7i% vni%m- 


,'7T R^r?1I %HTf #T^- 

fTKt^ffT^sicnqRcfTO WresiTFT 

^%?r% ^cTife i wn«?R\sfeR^ 

fw<'^^;£(i-^Ri€NncTTf^m I'Ji+idt crRiF^f^ i cr^: snurMsf^r 
^ I^TJ^ i ^ rnfer qr^sfq 'qif:, ^ infer- 

^s{q ^^Rf<^i%l5rr sRiqt^ I 5^'iri?rfq$i^5 ?RRn; f^t 
^5n: ^ (^flrWRlfqeTqRrRT {^W 

sNT^ fr f%^%fT, frft ^f^^srf^;g[j: sTT^fTT; q§fq^ 'RfR 

qT^T5?^f%T^l--qcTf STRJ ^ijjf q{?n^% I 
qRnqR q?i i 
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rRSTfllT^ 031^ •':TTnkT: 'rRcft '#- 

I #nT5r#^rfR3rT%i *91^ 50¥IT^ ^ 

1 srr#jT 

^ <%%^!Tr: I ^nf-gnOT-pT- 

st^Rtfegisj i ?jt 

=a[ FnR^Tf?R:i^T^ sn^^gwT^ai g^r 

fi^qrlnf^f ^Te5^fem ¥5clcf1|iH STFTfilSR 

' 1 


STtsiTcT— ’ »i 4 * 3 n’TRt?Tt! ^*^#11 

sarer, imrs- 

5i5[T 3rT?5!TT^on^Rtf«i hf^eTt 55^5ftq?:- 

‘ ^T qf^rlStcn” ^ \ 

»iT5JTc^ qi^feiTFs^^gsqTH^p:— “^i^- 
ER^I^CfgR^vqclFn 3r¥q?fT^ ^ 3RT ^f%cTFlT: ^§51^“ 

m RflT5=!?%, ra^TTi^ravqrTRT fH55Tfl^ ^T 

sa^lJTf {^5F^T 35r3Rt?iTflR'SISgT-i^55TfecTT-SIsi^^^ WC^- 

wlftsRT TO^wTOT^B, rrft 

g^% ii,^> g?i^3^3 g?wgT#r^«icn?n5 

55 tR” ?fr 1 

:§TaR:^: cco gi^o OTT^—. ^ “?5f^-^T^-ffe‘.,^^- 

^^TFrr^g 5tRRT5[g ^ q^RSTBT, 


For two thousand years wc kept peace with the rest of the world and were known to it 
by the marvels of our delicate ethereal art and the finely wrought productions of our ingenious 
handicrafts and wc W'erc accounted barbarians. But from the day on which we made war tn 
other nations and killed many thousands of our adversaries, you at once admit our claim to rank 
among civilized nations. 

^•Even the best of modern civilization appears to me to exhibit a condition of mankind 
which neither embodies any worthy ideal nor even possesses ^the merit of stability. I do not 
hesitate to express the opinion that if there is no hope of a large improvement of the condition 
of the greater part of the human family; if it Is true that the increase of knowledge, the winning 
of a greater dominion over nature wdiich is its consequence and the wealth which follows 
upon that dominion, are to make no difference in the extent and the intensity of w-ant with 
its concomitant physical and moral aegradation amongst the masses of the people I shoidd 
hall the advent of some kindly comet which would sweep the whole affair away as a desirable 
consummation. 

—"Government: Anarchy or Regimentation " Collected Essays, Vol I 

^The result of the European mission in Africa so far has been the sale of vast ' ‘ 

of rum and gun-powder, much bloodshed owing to the objection of the natives to the 

of their lands and cattle; great demoralisation of black and white and th*. • .. . 

j j.j. , r ft condemnation of the 

conquered tribes to a modmed form of slavery. 


—"The Wonderful Cemuo',” p. 372 
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^TerEl5‘2fo5qT te <11^- 

^fT^TcTFiT ' 3 ^^!?!’ ^ \ 

^\ ^%T15^3J4, 5[WI =51 5T5^3r^FIHl[^ 

34^^ I ^n=!TT f?Er/«r5RnJ^— 

3T€^'Rj I I g^rft \ sn^- 

^ sftsR ^nf^oi I STFTt^rt ’T^^qTrlJ, STREJ^rROt 

Emri^ f^Pi -^^-ffeRgn^ s^^iwt- 

5 i? 5 ^jmFH I” ^ > 

IJ^* Ji^^— SiW^ srar^T- 

'* “anW®%^=5T§[FT TTH^- 
^HT5r: sR;fefr: ??> ^ flf^t, iTi:?g sn^Tor fg^or 

3Tf|?^^ I” 

I^5t/^ wrfk4^ ^wcqg?j ?j^t f^- 

siniwf^ ^ I f^i?T 

'STTfMgferTSn^t !^£imf ^T^J^cFFcf ERJIcTSaf qq'^TcrpTT 

5r#t%55 i%tr53^ t^ f i 1 WN’EiT W'?f Jrfts* l sn^: 

=^reT yiFT?? rf^T^fT «FF3T SPnift^ri;, ajcWT^r^T'Sis^TER 

^7 mik 1 37c7 Qi^r srrfwt q^rfercrsn^W 

?5rTT ^^TAT'^TITOT^ f§l^cm?71% I ^ *5 ^IRR^TTf^t 
i^^gi*7Trarfig[^, ri^ <|nf'5^ f^»rR^ 

^ %fe«7t* ii-dlRd- 

q(^ ^id^i-iJ l’ 57i?nq-^%^-577q-qftq^: 1 3rr%j 

q^ if^d<rn^R f^^€T rajjnrsq Rr^fqrqr ^ rrq- 

3^7^iqfswrR4 37?rgciS?m^Rr 1 ^- 


!^q q; 7 ^ 

^ ¥7\q|rd<gcM|-^^d?Ad I ^7=a[F7^^ I ^qr^- 

** Civilization Is a great -word. It reads svell — it is used everywhere — it bears itself proudly 
in the language. It is a big mouthful of arrogance and self-sufficiency. The very sound of it 
Hatters our vanity and testifies to the good opinion wu have of ourtdves. We boast of civilization 
as if we arc really civilized, just as we are mere savages still; savages in "the lust of the eye 
and pride of life,” savages in our national prejudices and animosities, our jealousies, our greed 
and malice and savages in our relentless efforts to over-reach or pull down each other in social and 
business relations. 

„ — ^"Nash’s Magazine.” 

■’English education svould train up a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour, but 
''S «n in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect. 
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¥rj^ 1 sicft it 

€tW, %^nf^ STO^ 1 q«im < Kri^ft\ ^ 

1 ^TSTTcR q’crfesi#: ^ttrt^ 

^t=qi%^Te^nf 1 SPSIiq^’t 

^T5T^— ^ “33T STTHi ^ihtqw^'Wjin^WJ^^Ej m 

5iT^=gferFiS5RTf q%i3i% \ ^ srrfffsrri^frfe^ 

551 rf^ qr JTRcj^WtqrqFfR, 

^ ?#5:?I55r{T 3n^?ra5>55^q5TT q^ftTS^^o! SlfMIcn^fl^ 1” 

Put new wine in the old bottle, the bottle will burst ^qcl^ 

^ i ^ttrrt srr^€N5??2f^wiT ^- 

^ ^T?m*i^Kq^TiTr^, sicgcT srr^jrq^iqiq’^g 5155 #: 1 

frfl qWTcqpTT spf^S^flLl 

m qi% qjfSITrft^TT :3tn^?IT 5jaTT ) fe;g^qTp5t^55T ¥IK^ fT ^ 

^q(^5^fciiPlJij%cr^^'Ti^Fir «p:cfl7?f^f%T 

1 qilTTO^ l ¥iP5f ?^T^qFCT^^, ?T 

qRq^H ^55tipi.^il[s'siTq; i cmnqf^i^wiFiT- 

%^TqpjSS^: ?i1i55tT: q^slq Vf^x 

i 

To grow is to evolve, every growth is from the inside 

3TT9f^ iHfe55^%r^* f^fl^rrn# 1 qf^rt^ 

I %fr |jn5ri^qf%5r q^* f? |rrF?R^^- 

I m^i (^iTqf^fqq^rqqj qJT^ti ^?5[5 w^? 3T sran^ 

qq- STT^tflq 3n^T ^T^T 1 

qrl|^Ta(ic5?q 

!^*!E^* ^5f 4:w'nw^r* i 

jT^^f^cTJTq; qr^ jqq ufq^^jiqq, l 

— sfl[{q7i^sqftqqT^5n^ 


^ A nation Ti’hicli forgets the K^orj* of its past Joset the mainstay of its national character. 
When Germany was in the depth of political degradation she turned hack upon her ancient 
literature and drew Jiopc for the future from the study of the past. 

— -rrof. Maxmuller 


S9 
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ATX ASIA RuucA'noNAt, coNnxr.Nci: 


feai 7 • 

‘3?=iK:i:h Tizim- 11 

J7^1'7 q-R^TTcqHT >7^ I 

^ 11 

qjT'TtTO ^.5^ I 

ttiRR 11 

^ mT W^' ^55 5 F.(^.f^{ ! 
i^(?nn^s'=7Hftr ^w7Fi; i^'wrf^q; ii 
na^pm fe?T RHRfqrfe^ i 
3Tr>:3v:n ii 

Flt^Tfoi {^jon; I 

?3c?M 11 

qr^feiTT vi^ciWT ^ i 

SITcTTR ^ =q7fq rTcfRTjTnXIl 
JRR3 qrwk ^qT?F?q^|^ I 

w 

^RTPTOl^q 1 

=TR%fTT o^cRTt^ II 

Tmsfq Fjnfer i 

sRR.i^Fi^‘Eq-4iq^q^5 11 
=qT^^t7iTq i 

fe(q{H %nq^x.fqR7T qFTRTqrfi^HT ii 
^O t3;o »T?f^%a;np7f ^JqFTT g (q^r/fr; 1 
^q\^lR g grafrR ii 
qf^ qrif^T^.?T^-4Wf^('iq qsq^ i 
snqRTtqq ffe: ^l^IT^TTO ^ qicn^ll 

iflJRDTig^ i^o ^o, f^o o ;i^' 
( Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University ) T^Vn^fgc^f Olf^- 

v5*rTOqqf?r-5T^Ri>fiiH-7Tlf^?Ti^^;T?T{iq?3^ VrTT;fhR?;f ^ ^ »jl ? AR 7»7IiR777ri f^- 

i<.,»,i^ i44i,, , (%r-mfc qn^rcrlmf ^rm^trtiffTSTi ^^TT'mfqurr- 

I 


— JRHtniK; 
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^ ^tcrm I 

^ ^ I! 

qsxTfia^^irriT fra"* I 

fr m II 

3 TOpf? ?i?'£nEfeG[ -^^ 5011 ^ 1 
?n3^(^ 'i:® II 

sfef ^ 3 ;nn^ ^ aw ^ 1 


^^icrisn l« H'i'hcA'itdJH Wi^* II 

¥H«.d|^(d<r^-^S^ q^l% ^I^WcJ^II 
a;q;o c^o qwwg^jf siwf^: I 

^RnTR atWt ^m^Wlri:ii 
3 ’TW ^FRK I 

a4* fefRTi^ a 3rTW<H 3 ^ II 

gn^^Ti 1 

rawfcrt ^q^lR7WTR^.cnq^ll 

I 

^siq <m wrrrts^ a II 

^f^cTt 1 

wc^lTw^g^iwsj II 

SF^TOT^ w I 
3 w^w| (^g€iPc»- JTfWT 3 =ri^ II 

x^ w^W^^wr #iTr<ai^qTi: m\i \ 


qr m w cw ^ww5! II 

?:T3rqe3T5[Ri%w swrreniwn 1 


ar f^^lT % {^aK^^?5Wq;|| I 



^ ^5fs$ WTWfi M<J^(aiii WQ5tef(^a{^'*i^'^'0'i»d(^ g?fa!^S riWff 
^wg'wwfWT ??33TaT2^cf?:f%5?^riir srfjw 


cTigq- 


' j ''' 'N*-' ^ c:^ — •' ’»»'^'-i'M I M-^-i Ti* 

3 ^ rij3^ wsscJWfg^ww^tf^ 
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a;g srf f%;5TT'^iRR 

'TR^l5«2nc^T<^ ec^Tirrfq Jimn%n 

3RR rOc^-lfe^ 

cnc^#^5TpTRt^f!^T^:R'^f^ fe?iFr5F7^?!?Rfe^ ^ 
sTfraJTP^ig Jun^ ^roft ^nR- 

^^qnf^rcn: snRr^FRft impitj/^imsTf^f EHRrf^r- 

glkf^ ?ft55'3)%RfM^l^fl^'3»TJTI^ I rlfflfrlT^ ^- 
snq ^ts^^r^qtqprl^wiRfen^ srf^ 
c^^i %5ii'^^^ti^r!^q^t5r5rf^HRreri cT^g^q^^r q^k=iuiHW- 
¥WMs ^^nTf^:rf I cr ctr 5isn[q^T^jmH^?5^ q^‘ 
qFcKRPnr:, qfrf^JrRpTisjLsr^ y^ifeH^g^r i ^cj^fuRfRT- 

5Ts???^* !a(H^.cfryRiq<^(Ti^Jin- ^ 
H^qfenpf OTT 'TtT <7^ rI^JT(feRIR5 

gsgrr^fHqftsTOK rn^ 

?e^g \ g[^ uism^iTTwr^i i wrr 

5T <f1:5qqiTOnT73ci^q^55iK «r|^w2Rf^RRRg^: smliqcj i ^.jg 

?: ij R q'Tf aj T: f^- 


cnqrsd^iy ^?m.^sroffeT ’tI^: i 
'7f\^f¥[^5nEl‘77S?^5rg«ft^^ll ^ 11 




^ f| rlT^^at 


=sr 1 


^ ^ 11 ^ 11 


f^'^iq^rq^n’CI I ^ ‘51 1 

^‘qf^ %Tii^cTWR!flr^r^c{(sfTt%n7^ 


qftnRT 


qrl^sprijra?^: \ 
wi^K4a?j(H g^iwrH^ii 

<fRiJ qirsTr ¥(=rf^ sRcft «TTfer i 

^TFi^jn^qwfg^^cfJTirn^ jrnft ii ^ n 



, ) 
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5Fcfta'yv:Tt^%f q^ Jli^l^qrloeT^^ sn%^ 
sn^(^ 1 n3wq\4TR^ii^?ri5a'«(^[qrffw ^TT'fiigal^.JR- 

'TOff ct^'4?cf:^i^t^‘ ?Ti^i^{fmf 

^IFCcTi^fH ?52l^:SWI53^(ii^(iriWMf^f^r3 3T5yTP^Tri?mt I 

* ’^> A. /<- 


tid'|45<^*ifn^fqejT4( m^jit \ it f^5 

f^<Tri?J^y|ftgi|RK4;’5i.cr ¥1 }^^ j^cq .nfq#- 

3q^5Tfn^2T^qc^T¥nqiI^ ■cil'^K^qdl qc[??nqfq '^q^T^q- 

strior snftqRpiTm: ’ 

rtce^tfeqniqrncR^rRIFT ffrWff^r) |{^€firlq 

1 i3?Tqq^qFTO*i{^t q^»TT{^'4 l qti4>w^qcr ^ g q t ^ '^ ir^qj i 


Hq «TTqR qintl^t 


ERFIRq qJWnRTlJ^q- 


q%.^ qr q^Frqq^qigpTR qqifq^ikRfyiq^q?!: rPEq 

’jqqqwF^ qrwtq;^ i 

VRqTRL 5F^ k Sf WfqqH*^qJ i ^<a(M 

fqnf^S^Riq^ snq?q3^qi^% I 

CR ^fqc5t3‘(q JTg;fq^^Rff q< 5ii5^qcqin?qcsf q^ir^J^rac. qq^- 
jq^q^q^ “s^qrs^fRqqfqw^;’ ^^JTtjfqfq I 

qq^f^fq ^iqqRqftqmiq ^jqt qiH gRR^ ^gqq r qq q: qiif^- 

^ iqdSr snqqftsgjp;^ i sr q- ^q^? ^qqRFqq^n^- 

^ q'q’qi ^siq>n%n*. ti 

qssifqrqTqf f| qjq^q q^: ii ( fra^o \\^o ) 

^ 5t^q^ f%5q?<RTt qqqr^'q^ q^ RoRT ^sqR 

q|^^%qt, qqrfq R%‘ qf ^ ?fq ^ 

5nq{qqTq^^Tq*qqi^q5^TnqqT ^Riqf^R^^^jq^qpqrn'^sq; I 

’air? qqfqtqa t^^iRnrfq^fqqr i 

q^^oiigqifqq q qq i ( ti^o aio ^ o^ ) 

qq Jmtqmq 5 ^tnEHHT I 

. ^ JfqsRqr wm qlrrtqr 'ijfqtqiq ii 

“q^iqrqtwamWqr q^fqfHq qtpfq^Rnnfqr^qNTqqT sRgjit ( 5iTi?qro 
go ^ ) ^^nfq^rmrgq^^qq, i 
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‘fTFmiTW rPStrr qc^Fir-llrl^q’ I 

5=mW^l|jT^TTrS[ferTq; I ^ 

5y^.cT^V, f^?g 

qif ^^5aW^5C0f HIT f^TTHrarn WiR 

«Hr^(fr 'th’Jt: I sTH^HiT^j m- 

HHife^rerBT ‘snHHiTngpTT^'Hir ^ sif^ ?kt ^riji’ ( t^o 

STTTTOSranfJJHIT^' ??slcfrafq 1 

?Tf|^S:clf?TT HTH;sg:^^!lfe^cH|g|^ II ( gr ) 
irfFT ^uTHn^iLS^wfeqi^- ^-fproiTSWR^fewi 

^gkrriTtnTOHrT; 

‘3T?^ t^T^?5IcHITd ITtRI^n^IITHI^^! t’ 
vwf5n^n^#^i<TTJ’ f% II 

?3cHl{q 3 ^FHKW?RhI HWHT^fcT: SWtfWHIT- 

5r^g^i§:c75?cTtHi i s<n^ i 

?r STT«?<<^ |<}+l'i| |<'+jr4'y IMr|dc^^2»THTT!, 

fcrcin^WiFix i srtirs^lfCiTWiT^ ^hit'^- 

qrcJrreHFTI^qHITl^Tf^Iinif^ I gTrftS^ Hini ^I T^ ^* 
^^T5Tf5[?iI?T^FqTfeT?T? gi 

clfl cTc^FTHrrTT^IWn’Ct^ 


fiTfec55[5FlQ55r 



‘•‘HFwn^sqf %cr^ I sTfwfernTOT; 5 ^- 

cH SJTTWraf^^jyd W'+I SlJrf^felT i Or^^TFIT^ \ 

5 TU^%d I W 'frl; H I S^>% I 

HiHrts^KTvnwHi ^ ^ Mlflfvidc^* HRs^oit ? 5 min»;tf?Tg* 3 i; i 1 

^ ^Brf^af?7^7iT^H?jT^T ciT ^rwd^i'F: irfafer ^iwT^cT, 

I ^ftsiERKNrt ?Ffq55^^jpj5fT^ 

'F^'F^^Jifgqra^Trni;’ ^ { I -a «?io ) , 

**®R^^ngfiicrls':q4; \ 

|| ( ^o S^o ) 
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RRTr?u%- 

*-3% rl^ffr =?Rf^ Rw^fT^rtelfllHC I ^ f| SWfH«5Rf 

^j{?r3E»2c!irR5lWRT l ll?Tt^1^PlP5: 

\ rTirfrafg mnnrq^qr ^ (d 

sratei%rF:: qw^srariT^ri;? ^ ^wor ti^r 

m ? ^ Rrk ( 30 JTto I I <i) S'l^vdf^ I qi3xif«%^ ^RirteiRqr 

fl7f\211«4l^?2T flfcftSitn^J 5 ^ScT 3tm3^ "g’ ( 30 ifto H I 

^ I ^« ) ‘3R?rTO cTJ^lRiH’ ( R 1 1 ) ^cEIlR^ 

fy5i'.fd|53^^ I fy 'hKH ^5T?i^-«?:aTt^'rafv4^i?:{^r^q'it 

I 3iq5%^q[^?TIT^ ( fjo JTto i ^ l ) ?JJpflTI^5[Ri^. 
1^ ?TcJT(d^P^.ddiMih;ife?:iirii{q ( ^o ^ 1 ^ I O 3^- 

fl:3K5 I — ‘o;^ SflrrR^ ( g[To ^o ■;i I 

1 <i ) ‘a^ ^ ( I \ HIR<') ‘sn^^q:’ 

( '^ m yo ) 3T§R^J^cqii^rr ccq I f% 

Mlfq, ^Rtqqira;, miq xT 

^??r3!i^5q^'iqidH ^ qRslidd' 

^^dnqiiRr^T, Rfd \ ^ sn^iRr^^- 

q? q^(q ^ i 

gr^^pcgfq ‘Etiq^IT 5qfi7^t’ ^.^iRcW; snq^i: snuwr- 

Rqj 1 5aM35¥m^- 

^FK^n^ 3mmfRr qqd sj^q3?i;^5.qji3¥iRTO^- 

qFq^^R^% 3^iqqr4ffmi^l rm f| FTrr^qi^COI# IT 


^r^nqqqqjqqpj* Rnif)^ feg ofH^^cgfqqnq^^ sr^'^i^ 

?l!*p=dd«lrtR!d*ifdRat sjtRT 33 33 lj3^I^33m* f3fe«n% I 3 3^- 

3^f3 grS^tq^qwt 1 5330:3 31^ 3?3^l 3 5R^5f, 

^1^3T53J#3fq ijf^R 3N^*^q51^?n^ 

'i?T3m5qR33T 3T 3313131 33 333^* ^ 

■33^^ I 1% 51|3T ( 3-3tt'0U^-d4 33Fr3?qCTTaKn;TvraTf a--,,-^* « 

T3r 3^ SlgrW 3J3T3I ^5(33^ 313:33 3^ 


J33 
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^ 

srfc=!5n%niT^ip5‘ =sn^JtT 03 sF.Ttqji^Rn^?5^P^Ji; ^4?5«^MRiiW 

JTr^Rm?riwiqR?g^HiJi?^^ tT5Tr?aiv^i2j?r ^ 1 

i}?fjq^feFn^eTfe^ 50[p5(^— 
irturar ^Rrof 5>t) 1 cT^ ^ 

sir^T 1 a^ri^ iwfejj— * 

‘iftrWFRi g cj^Ri-aiJ^ifecTT’ 

‘EiRfiiRr f| iftirNn 


^fe?nrfcr *cT fgf^<^it?r,yKm<ii^itw-y^5’5Jiftr 5:^ s?r Fir 
ffer^gTRRrT I oRf^ ^cr^iRnrt ^aefsni^ScW^ Frar ft^ifuw sr^ 
FR =5igRFrfenqL ^R^R FimT5'TijjFTTniT?j?cft 5^Wr 

^ I 

CRmffeRRV4tF75I^^'^ Ffl[(5^5rc?t'45R?:f^T0 

gn^f S^ 'd ife ei^ ^RFT ^ro iq, ^ 

f^^CRTRRT, M^l4^(F=fgf%5fr^ 3T155^ ^ R^-CW-C Efi^RTHg^FFTt 
^FTt, ^ 'Ma^d^iOTRwrSRfi^Fr sri^ ^fer- 

{q s^ 'gi i ld'^-q RtRF R T g^ srid^f.F-iUM-dtqfliFR.jqqRitilJlfl- 

HFRT dT l ^^^ OT M(<^ ( q R(R(d^d*\R (^C^qR%^Rgfit^ ^^^F[f^tFTRt- 

gr, ^rr 

5R^^!FTT,i%cnR ^^rfecfcRI R, 

^ri’d^i^qd^ijdd'yl'WtPl! 'rfe^^RT ^^?TRRni%FTT rtm^b^tTl »T 

gFfTfq 5TFT i st^r trfeifdf^ 

3ri%rc^nf|Ri dvr=i'?#5^'^ ^r^Fr f^rraR'R? 

^ ¥FRRi^^qmFi^ I q^rg ^Rd^iqqrr- 

^R^f§raFF§¥i^Rq^ I FRs^s^r qf ^qldrrs^ii; i jftqk?q^r fl qwi qq^r q^- 


^F!T ^TiRR 


iyi«M({^^3^%rRT! ■' qtcRErkf srefi^ qx qr gR- 

3iq5T^* :jq^!, axqJTFTf ?f^q\ ^:, T% qi JW- 

"* SIM 1+1 uiiiRijqT sT'sjj{iTr?Ti«^n^qKfq^m^^n]^ i 
qqjTqnd;, i%g 11 

FRFTtgqr^sqq; 11 
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!g«nngq qcfit??c^( dl < I cPE^ #KI% 1 

51155^ 1 sici^^g g?f stra- 

?T^ ift?ifer 5?T5^ci?Ff nf^'^T 5[^f;#r, 


Vrof., Oriental College, B. H. U. 




f^loiT Rt#sr?T: ! 


CT^Tciii^DT ^JicTT mm- 

^ ?rn:§5a^???nmM I STT«lfe% 

OT=T3T;5rr--n=f ^ i| I ^^5“- 


55|jri38i 


srq^irfqr 55fi%??'?i^r^ilwik- 

?ik'^T^5TT^ »Tl^l^-dddl<»4:|;(<! Sren^cTJ «i5 ^^'^'*<1 I ctditM tiK^cd- 
^n%T i^=^5 1 cr4{ 

^ 5r riT^i^R^ 1 v^R-gjikiT ^sfq tt 

^!, “sm i ++++3Tcr5FJiHT- 

g^irRRw^'ft” % ll ( «'» ) “irak s r^R R r ?ti: 

sERRtmf^ f%qferniTd.^r<^-i arun org- l 

Slci'S.d ^HTTH|pt5_ I 

^er^rf^T I” ( ^o ^, « ) \ 

?7f^ -e-if^^iilji’cyi^ 3RivT^i^«ftir MwmTd 

^ fimi;? stR srr^iF? m^^- 


ydw 


^on^ ^i^ef =EiK\ferjftld “?if^- 

[(d ^iFpmkrkiwiRf yw^, ^w- 

( Rr5?JT)5qT^j ] 

^fq^of (g^5T?rriintS55fK??T ^R?g* ^ f^d’-lJl- 

(^) Sl^?fkT ?pikT TRT^^— “3tRiP7K- 

90 
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‘s:t ^aiTR \ 

H’'4\<y - T i 31^ 3Tfo^(^.5.Tt^ 1 

( r ) 375!^K5m?liq; I 3T21<175???7^rT^I^^ J 

(^) I S3Rr4^cai^?T^ t !?TIW?K 

^ ^51^* rT?^:RfeH f^-SI- 

FP4r{fefe!^icjiv((P4 ^ I 

stf^^in^fTcqT^ I w^ rp^ni: ^grl^tsrf^ <>ys<'^4oi: 

\ T-4T ^5, 

y w(McUc4^K5iv?f^5 1 

^'3 ql^Vi Jraira^ y-4H<urifeu^^ijuii y rTT^ts^E^Je^- 
"<ri7Hy!i, ^qr q:wi3»Ri^ \ sift qmmFT^ 

q {qFTF^ I srm -4^£^qp.4»<q F f Fimq ^eq'rt fqq- 

f^sjHT yfqqq jmr«nlqT \ 

— ^o ^^d^JF Ttl lW , FTf|rT'f3raT-ST#»It 




^^^^y^rqrqr s^rnq 07 ^ 5 ^ 4 : Fqtqqi 
qijq gsR q^ q?[qTgqg^ i 
qfqqw^risTrni Fq qgqRTfq q.^jfqq i oqiqq^l 
5«^ q^isqiqiq^q ^ercrwR^tqiwqT qif^: 1 F^r 

1 qqq ^Tirqfq 1 ^FT^i si^ 

f i srqnR^ ottitt =qTFrj swg 

I aiiVq^g Fqiqq fqnfq 1 c^ 5fgc siiF, snjrf^s 
1 qi%iq,qB’i% ’aq 55 \srt sutoreqq q qr^fq qil^-qr 


^(q I q^qqi n^rq^ \ stft wn?qT y^y^q^qrlq^^FST^qini 

q5^^4qE5qs I cT5i gqfqqr^ I 50 ^- 

^^iqy; qrrcj^qs^q 1 “ ‘ 


^TOoS^nry;^! ;g4* ^ qtfqqy^ ^^HcqqiK: 1 qqq^:FTqP44^qi5 1 
% 'q sl^y.'cilfSiqT! -ti-yKtniMdit FFKtqil%qqtSI^.T f^fesit qSFTf^E^* J 
. ^ "q ^ snqrqF^REIF^ q?5CT^.tinqT^ qq q rt^^ c iR - ql M^ II ^^ I 

qqiFT q qpit Strpjn: 1 qjjlt5[FT 5q |4>^ci|^,;;4(j^;^cici| qq- 
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^ II 

3?^ WTT^ ^ *35^51 I 

, 3J§nR ^••C^^I'W^cIcairnM: ^rT; II 

3 Tsa 4 ^^ q'^ 5 pnt?T#?TT^ ^i^Tj ^n^irr: i 

5in^M5n?3r i ^- 


^ ^ ^ d:^ 'KRiTO^d I 1 1 nn^ncit^fw^ ddr- 
sr^q^Ri: cnR3 1 ^%t:^¥itt^ ^d^dfRcwqgd i ri^ ecdr^ i 
t TO ^^ITO =sr 1 cRiTO 2 ?^%: 

dr^n^K^ 5?n^Tof w% i 

TO^^ 03 !^|Sl'«l« 3 ^ 0 y'l? 5 riy(^rf*. ^ 550 - 

^i^Rfer 5C5Rr I 31HT 

%TO I « 3 d 3 ^^df ^3 ^ cTWr^O^^ 

rl= 3 c 5 ^%(^ 33 .l 331 31 ^ 5!33 ! 3 ^^jf 3 gc?TO 5 l 53 T 3 . 0 ^- 

\ 

593l3^07t dra^ SfRra^ I 

fn 33 r = 3 ^R ? 3 W 1 ^^ it ;ift 3 zm d 3 i 3 ^ 


C. ^ *,-•' 

Jc^IrftTO^dOIcW I sratS^E^TOIt 33*. ^•m SirTfld’^l^frRt 1 I 5ft3 
^ ^p^icfiRf d^{ 3 ;t3sj I ^ i d3[T3^{ d^- 

3^t I 3^ 3.0S fTO\ 33313^1 ^Mtd ^ 

ld333‘ l3I3i=i:3{ 33rd I ^31^.1 ^333^ 3?3d 3531^ ^ 3T 

33 33i! i^V?3 31^ ld333n%ddrt^3 Jn3'd3\5[3d^ ^3g?5cfrd 
3R3 3R 13313^5 W3^i 3!33Il?nT3»^fTOl[ d’:dd I dt- 

30TfR3 0333^01 3!f*3%f^: ^d3|3^5{3l^3r(d 1 3^3^i% 

3Td5n% 33RI3 1 am 335 3l3>^3dl%TT 35# 3# dl^giaTI % 

3ddor: ?p[ ^ dl53dw3dT 156:3 3rd'35c3r 35# 1 3^3# 313:^ 
3di#T 35# l 3^#-353 131W 3 l3>^ld333 d3I3P3- H# dlsTj^orr 
^ 3 dd 3 t 1 3 TO Idofi: 3 diTOt < ?j 5 i dd ddcTR^f^ 3 ded 1 
3 l3{^3ft3I3: I 563 31=3t 33^3 35dT I 563 3T 335^1# 3313165 



At.i A<HA rnurA'iioNAi, coNt’jniN*C!; 


riffi? ! 1 071155^} 1 jTnjt^r 57ir'7,rfRF3 

nrnfjf* ^ifyfjFiTf^T ] h i^^-Trfrfn nrrfn 

Orfbnf^ 51:1 ?=77^: ^.^nriTf^T ^rtf^r 

sfqyrn rrnTt 7 ini:''T’^^^n'fTj 1 

7 ,^‘l =1^*4! ^:m7inrr7tlf7^r:tT.i: 1 t?FrPi^r^ ^41 ^n* 

([^frcfTifrT fir,TTn: \ m »T^nT iTftifrrPj rjgiit ^7?71^Tt* 

5J^7Frn> ^’TPJjJTfTTi:' \ 

cP#; rmi^i ii’m m h m’Tjrjns: rnir.^ tnfT! 
§%'7n^r^roTTff ’rr^^TiinTm^miqTJTFj^niriRn 

3Rirrr,f‘T I rnnryjfr^^J^ rrn^i’^vjjTfrnn. 

HKicTT :3 vi4|c{ft n ItnRi ni ^ rr:rnp>]fm% rrrmfhr^'^r^'^v^ 

fT'TTt 5R77FT.:^T^.?^4T.irftr'r«'i:i:-;f^^ ft =t ptYti firPr’Ti 

'-q^fr-^- ^ 1 

7.4774 % n d4 -Tf^p^T j?:7nn7T4irTr-inTrFTT StTT vfprr^'irp-irr.^IittTi; 
4FtnFi f:^cT7fTnt vfrmr^THT.T^i ^ *phrrij ”Tf.r fr^M ’.^tptpjj 

f^VfVTJi I 1:4 ^ fTTT.i: -717477 437rn7r-7^-:^r7i Tryf^ijTitTnFTlT! 

4 tft> 5 F:ir?: 5 T 7 fTr 7 ?i 7 : ?i rr 7 T 4 t 77 i. rrt fjtrpi 

r?^ nnxni ?77Rf 4 Tf^iP-THFr rrn^i ( 7 ’^ 5 ^ 775777777^54 
PJT7.447 1 *4l7TrJr7 7177 7 TI^^T^TT^ 7>317.T7 7‘':ripT 

vfT4 iJJTTTJ 7.r4 ^m^T, 'sTTTTF^TSTTT?. i 7t? =J RiRTTfST 
ny f l fT H K P ; q r-lTHTPIT?^ 4t7T7f fTiT^vTTTT 7T7T^<7?7’. r44l7.l4:7' 

:HfTnTn7fxrr4t'7.r7^ 7f7t37Tr7>ir^5}4T m7i7* 

^~^ ~' 3^' ' <-7^ *747‘TrT f; r 7 ' ? * gP P ^ TP? 7 ?Tr7 ^ ^T7^7T7F7'7l *7.=^Pr7“ 
r77r':p=nTn5777 rR7Tn'fT44F4T."-7lT7T^ 7777- 

f7^{7’7'ifT7f7 I n 5fiA^r7.T7w.7Pl77rT7nT4l4 S7^ 

511%:iT7F7T>fitTP7T771^^ 5^47r4f4l4n'7vT.“'W’7nrP^^ 

^^ifer^ft’Tq^arTF^rJi^: ^^rT^iTTr^Tq^VrarP T : ^ ^ cTtitt:-- 

f47F7 507 ; 7rTT;.57'A?7777.T<7: TTP^^thtI ^ R P177^7 xTH^grr;! 

Pp7P7TT4r-7/.. i -'Ai >T3tr^*?f77'7 <V7<4t 
7 077 ^ 4wf^45y7r4sr7r^T7^>intr.4q4f4{ f i p ^ t T W^ 
5^.i77:4'|vp7Tft.4T7rr7:57tT3: P77[774 i 577 ( 4 ^ 745 '“ rj^t I 

prrrpT ':trroi?r ^rTvirnirfh {4^777 qnf^ni^ e’fptt^^4t*55?t^ 7‘ 
tqrn? q 5 q§r Wirri^nli^^ ^TTfep? *4^5:: JTc^WnRTTTrmP^'T^ 

'' I 

' sivnirf 7i 'illAJTiq’t: | 
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^ sT^iTicUR 

si?ir^^ laijy cTti^c^V 

ftoritOt 3wrm sff? ^ivftHs i 

3TFC^R?^ ii 

«‘q<\cq v%; 1 

mm ^ 

v:mJiWFF<T j?titei^#ft: 

f ^fntSrcTT ^nn^sar Fra^irfStc^ feRi: i 

to n:^ tof ^?iFr<^rir: sTT^^rtotsFm 

ir^ ^ !5t ^TFcT^T^liq IlRT^i^igrT ^ 31?^^ IT^ 1 

Fra^ar STtn^PR^ Rirni^^m- 

FiRtoi ^^11% I ^ t^i 

ilrf^: 37f5i^?R: yc?II^: I StncFRa^R ^ScTaiT.*, tiptoe; cf^s^VK:, ^^r: i 
^T{%^5, ^rffl^rfiS, 1 R(5g^q ={^: gr^OTI 

1 BfRETri: lBc?T^n:, ^RtR: SigsTfT: I tolTT#- 

^Vt ft ^ iTCfS ^qtots^T4isTrg;onJq^jj§i;% fr^ji n^ 

5e2(^JRTR| 1 ?T^ rTg^ q g JS m; TR^ftT 

^IT^OT qSlfoiTOVRt^ ^ i ^ll%OT?F.to ^FI- 

ctc^lsS: 1 


3R =sr cTFf^ =5rgnn‘ 

^jrtoi ^ iiiFto'FF^ ?ireT 

5=rg- 

fq5^criw55f?r!i3R?TT ^ns[R sprt ariRScr ?rftrR ^- 

tiT^R 1 5TBiR;^toT, wm^ ^toiFUR 

’'■Ici’rl 1 cT^ 3fPR5R' ^?T^F^T55»r I 

sntrm to'^r g^fjnsrfto i 5TFB^ift^rT wR^cf 
^iF^icTFR ErFiiRWRi?cK5T?rmB; WF9J7rto I 
TFTRf^ sl^f^ ^ll^DT I 


^■gK^.q^ ^RR^Rq f^5PT qUffllcIT^cS^STqnR 

^TRirfes^ I q rf toq i f^ =q cR ai^wito qgiRqq^^ 

I qs ^-7 f ? t rq r to, FFq, rrtos^aFRiqR =q, afiFH- 
tR cRlf^ rf|q% qq qntotoFT ^ toR^Ml^RR cTi^FT ?fq 
gim qpi^g i ’ q‘i^i<.»^Wql ^:fq ¥iiRi?;^iqTtc^ERq^qito^ 
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{ilo qto go %o ^?o <;a 
\ 'i^l \o 


One End Works in Nature and in Finite Selves 
(From the Sfattd-pohil of Satikara-Ycdauta) 

Kokiu-svar Sastri, Vids'aratna, M.A. 

Sanknra has drawn out a distinction between respective characteristics of the 
intelligent. Self (Chetana) and the non'intclligcnt elements of Nature (Achetana). 
You arc particularly requested to bear in mind this point that Sankara has 
characterised the intelligent principle (Chetana) as Swarlha 
is to say, it exists for itself and it has the reason or purpose of its existence in 
itself. Chetana is described as it is self-sufficient and does 

not depend for its existence on any other thing. In contrast with this characteris- 
tic mark of Chetana, the Achetana ( ) material elemenw arc des- 

cribed everywhere as Pardrfha (iTTf 5), existing and svorking for something 
else avliich is other than its own nature, or in other words — which 
exist and worlt for the 'purpose’ (End) of something other than these elements. 
Sankara points out the fact that Achetana has no purpose of its own — 

“ 31 ^^ etc. ( f o 4. 3. 7 ) 

"The non-inielligcni (matter) can serve no purpose of its own” and you, 
being, intelligent, constitute an end or purpose in )'oursclf . . . you are not impelled 
by others.” 

(1) Sankara has thus described the nature of 'Purpose’ inherent in Brahnua — 

( to vno ) 

"The Atma is identical with its purposes or i.c., its purpose 

is non-separate from its own nature. Non-intelligent things cannot desire, cannot 
have any purpose in themselves.” 

Divine desires (^Wi;) are prompted by no extraneous stimulating 
causes or motives, nor is Brahma influenced by them. For, its purposes arc not 
separable and different ) from it. 
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.Sankara thus observes in the Brahma-Sutra (1.4.14): — ^"All the passages 

setting forth creation and so on subserve the purpose of teaching Brahma 

Creation is described merely for the purpose of teaching us .... us ir means 
for the cognition of the Absolute Brahma but does not bring about an independ- 
ent result.” 

The manifested nama-rupas are to be taken as a means for the realisation 
of the purposes of God. God is best known by our mind 

through His self -manifestations — tlirough the manifestation and expression of 
His "Will ^ ^^5*1 ) In the- created world. These Samkalpas are 

but Divine Ideas existing as potential powers in Brahma — but they realise them- 
selves in the particular individual objects which they evolve and sustain. The 
phenomenal objects are the expressions in time of the Ideas wliich are not in time 
and the Ideas can express themselves freely in time — 

i| ( f o 2. 4. 10 ) 

( cio qro, 2. 4. 20 ) 

"When general 'Names’ or Ideas express themselves, the changing particular 

'forms’ follow.^’ * 

'"As the particular forms are manifested, the general names or Ideas also 
finding them as their dwelling place, express themselves.” 

And again — 

^no, i. 3. 28) 

"On the production of the particulars, the universal Akritis or ideas are 
constantly present .” 

These creative Ideas are a plurality of causes and they are the constituent 
elements of one Supreme Reality, and these are behind phenomena. All particular 
changes are but the modes of action by means of which the causes realise them- 
selves and thus the particulars cannot serve any independent purpose of their own. 

Similarly, all the particular elements of human organhnt work together for 
the realisation of the purposes / ) of the Self which controls and directs 

them — 

^ 1 

^ ^ ( to, 2.7) 

"The functions of the senses and the organism are seen to be performed 
by a combination of physical and ps^'chical elements together. Such co-operation 
for the purpose of a common object is not possible without an in- 

dependent intelligent principle not so combined.” 

Take the following also— ■ 

( ift® 13. 22 ) 
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"Tlic body, tlic senses, the mind, tlic intcJIcct wbich .ire combined or organised 
together to serve the Jiiirposc of an intelligent self, and which arc what they arc, 
Only as vntde by that intelligent self.” 

You arc to note here that it is not a passhc adiptation of inert matter which 
submits to tlic influence of its cm ironment inertly, 

Sankira elsewhere remirhs — 


"Tlic Director is inferred by a logical necessity from the aclivif^ manifested 
by the car and others combined, inured for the luncfif of something distinct from 
tnem all (i.c., the self). As things combined or organised for a common end 
( ) evist for ihr use of other thing not so combined, we argue there- 

tore there is a director of the car, etc * and for svhosc use the whole lot exists and has 
been combined.” 

Each of these fulfils .a purpose, a function, and in fulfilling it, each contributes 
to the realisation of the purpose ^ sisj ) of cause vithin. 

In the Mudhu-s iJyd 2. i — ‘19)5 great truth is em- 

phasised, si?., there is 3 reciprocal nl/itiou among ail the the elements of the world, 
Sankara shows here that the world is a whole of intcr-conncctcd parts and their 
reciprocal consists in the fact that there is not onI> intimate relation bctw'ccn 

phenomenal things but tlicy nniiinl determine each other — ' 

etc. etc. 

Tiiere is mutual dcicrmination between the external elements ^ SJrTTlEI } ^od 
the body, and between the phjsical and the psychical elements. 

The actisitics characteristic of a pirticuiar species ^ ) arc, Sankara 

suggests, w'hat determine and dispose ( ) tl’C particular way of 

w'orking of tlic elements of the animal organisms — 

“v:np4: i 

( Species ) 

etc. etc. 

^Vc find from the above remarks that the elements arc mutuallj' determined 
in the interest of the species ( 3 TI^) ; tlm IS to saj, the whole working has 
reference to the racial ends, Vc may conclude therefore that the dctclopmcnt 
of organic forms in a body is purposnc to the interest of the typical result. 


Tliis is the truth a\c find cacr) where inculcated. In the Katha-bh.asya, the 
following important sentence occurs — 

^ ’251^1 5^ ! fTsTT- 

^1^ coFre JipuRRt 




^ ^ rTtnS?qi ( sBSo qfiTo, 5. 2 ) 


‘3TO’ JTionqwr^; * ew?: 
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"It may be urged that 'the body becomes destroyed only by the exit of 
Prana, Apana, etc., and not by the exit of Atvta distinct from these.’ This is 
not so. These acting jointly /or the benefit of some other, cannot be the source 
of life. The existence of house, etc., composite in their nature, has not been 
seen to be undirected b)’’ some other not connected with them, for whose benefit 
they exist; so also it should be in the case of the combination of Prana and 
the rest. Therefore it is by some other alone, dissimilar to the combination of 
Prana and the rest, all these combined maintain their life. On which Atma, 
dissimilar to those combined, these two Pr.ina and Apana combined with the eyes 
and the rest depend and for the benefit of whom (not so combined). Prana, 
Apana and the rest perform their functions in combination, he is established to 
be other than they.” 

We find therefore that there is an End or purpose present in nature and 
within the organism, which works. 

(2) Non-intelligent blind energy is incapable of producing order and 
ad.iptation ( 2. 2. I ). It is supposed, for this 

very reason, that the natural world is adapted to the ends of the spirit. The 
forces, if unarranged, uncombined, unutilised by a presiding consciousness or 
mind cannot give rise to a single orderly system ^ universe. 

In the adaptation of the organism ( ^ to the external circumstances, 

animal life makes the best use of the external environments, throws off dis- 
advantages and ntilhes the conveniences and thus builds up the organisms. 
There is therefore present in nature the End which nature has to reach. It 
is operative through the whole field of nature forcing it to particular forms — 
a self -realising idea. Such an end, such an idea, — must be at the beginning. 
We' are obliged to refer this 'idea’ to an infinite mind which as its subject 
•must be distinguished from the object in which it works. 

“An idea busy in the world, but present to no subject, is a contradiction,” 
as Martineau observes. 

The Sankhya idea of Prakrit! is different. According to Sankhya, Prakrin 
- is the "condition of equilibrium consisting in a uniform diffusion of three 
tendencies — ^power of doing work counterbalanced by resistance (of mass).” 
The world in this view is something given in its complete form and is self- 
existent and independent. It is a complete whole given in its totality; it is 
eternally complete — ^unchangeable. Development within it discloses no nexv pro- 
perty which is not to be found in the pre-existing elements. The manifestation 
of effect is therefore only its passage from potentiality to actuality. Evolution 
is the development of the differentiated within the undifferentiated — "liberation of 
' energy stored up in a collocation, by overthrowing the arrest, which goes on to a 
fresh collocation.” Hence, only the collocations change. 

But the Vedantic conception is quite otherwise. Satwa, Rajas, Tamas — 
— owe 'their mutual relations of equilibrium together to 
some controlling influence of a -whole which brings about connection and com- 
bination of interacting elements, so that each and all co-ordinate to realise a 
final end or purpose. Such interaction and reciprocal adaptability and sympathy' 

■ 91 
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of objects and of different parts ( ) cannot be the 

resuit of mechanical working of blind energy, but it proves the presence and 
working of an immanent purpose which has brought about and connected the 
elements, so that a purpose ^ ) i^ay be realised — 

“■y^riwi 2. 7 ) 

"For whose purpose and by whom urged or moved .... these activities 
work, he must be other than these.” 

"It is seen that those which are combined together serve the purpose of some 
other for whose sake they are combined.” 

Pralcriti, from the Vedantic position, is not therefore an irrational power 
independently working out effects ^ ( 3 ^ 01117 , ) » hht it is a rational 

creative power of Brahma. We can never understand the universe "as becoming 
merely, but as being that is becoming.” Vikaras ( are not mere changes, 

but movement to a definite end or goal, — a progress — 


( g[ o fljo, 1 , 1 . 1 1 ) 


"Although identical in its nature .... there are degrees of its progres- 
sively higher and higher manifestations — by the. splendour of His glorious power.” 
[This 'glorious power’ — — is Mtiya, as Sankara himself explains 
in another place— rl|j’ai^:^cTr” ] 

g 

‘ctRg^g’ (?t\o, 15. 12 ) 

"The better manifestation of consciousness in the Sun, etc., is due to a 

higher proportion of Satwa To illustrate, — the same face of man 

is reflected in a mirror in a greater or less degree of clearness, according as the 
mirror is more or less transparent.” 

qr Ri%sfrc 

vrafn” ( ^ito, i. 4. i ) 

"He wins gradually higher and higher worlds .up to Brahnidkdsha ( ) 

in order of merit — which is the highest and best, supreme he gains 

gradually higher and higher forms of life progressively.” 


^5iTRqc‘ — qri'JT^qfi^ ^ 
5^-sri^T!?^ \^qT-qqT^:”’ ( ¥no, 3. 3. 14 ) 

In this quotation the phrase ‘ ’ is significant: " Tt is higher 

and better than this’, ‘it is higher and better than the former’ — -in this way, the 
supreme self is the highest of all, the best. In this mibroken series of the degrees 
of higher and higher orders, the highest self is to be .gradually realised in the 
higher and higher forms of objects.” 
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(3) Our idea of the conditioned is composed of — (1) some kinds of 
being ( (2) the limits or conditions ^ or ) tinder 

which they arc known. All the definite beings arc qualitatively distinct in our 
consciousness and arc all relative realities. These relative realities can be conceived 
only in connection with an Absolute Realit)' — 

( sfto 2. 1 6 ) • Succssive changes arc determinations of a single substance; it 
follows therefore that there are a plurality of substances producing series of changes 
wliich are the outer expression of those active essences which must be many, 
though ultimately constituting the nature of One Reality, and the changes 
cannot be conceived apart from those essences or causes — 

(essential causal 

substances) 35(%^T 

?r ^rr®, 2. i. 18 ) 

^ ¥lFlTcH^Er 

( 2. 2. 26 ) 

"Those who want to produce certain effects such as curds, jars, etc., employ 
-for the purpose certain dcfcniihicd (i.c., corresponding) causal realities .such as milk, 
clay, etc. He would not employ clay for the production of curd; neither would 
he employ milk, if he wants to produce a jar.” 

"Every object has a positive determined 'nature’ of its own.” "Each caus.al 
substance,” Sankara says, "has a certain capacity for some particular effects only 
and not for other effects; this capacity is the certain power of the Cause.” 

Sankara, it will be seen, never separated the effects or the manifestations 
from their causes which contain them within themselves. "The cause," he 
rerdarks, “is always found to be larger in extent than the effect, and what is 
smaller in extent is inchtded within the larger” — 

“shKof 537?! 

Srl-t-tiJ’ ( ¥11®, 7* ^ ) 

He brings out this non-separability, this essential fact, in various ways: 

(/) In distinguishing between unreality and reality, he observes in his 
comentary on the Gita, that the effects cannot be known apart from their 
causes; as soon as you separate them from their causes, they would at once be 
unreal. 

=gr, 

( 3t\o, 2. i6 ) 

"The pot is a particular thing; it is one form of clay which is nuivcrsal 
is regarded as a reality. Pot is a mere form or guise under which the universal 
clay ( is hidden.” But clay is sensuous universal; it is again dependent 

on, and manifestation of, pure universal behind it. The same universal appears 
in many different shapes and remains identical with itself in all its forms The 
clay is not confined to one particular form— pot ( ) but goes beyond it to 

others and hence transcends these, Thus, each distinguishable object has a nature 
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— a universal — of which it is the expression and which is present in it hidden 
behind. 

(«) Commenting on a passage in the Chandogya Upanishad, he thus con- 
cludes — 


¥ITo, 8. 5.4) 

This is an observation the importance of which cannot be too prominently 
emphasised. 


“All sensible objects ^ determinations of intelligible principles 

(of Divine mind) — — which contain them. As we find in the 
Sricti that they are embodiments of Fire, Water, Food — i^5T;-^2FttI‘3F5t — 
universal constituents — which arc again determined by Divine purposes 
i.e., the Univcrsals of Thought.” We thus find that behind the plurality of 
phenomenal objects. Divine purposes ate present on which the former 

are grounded. 

The same truth is more pointedly stated elsewhere — 

(phenomenal objects) 

wn^rTt 1 cFOT cTF3(q 

( ^O 54 TO, 7. 17 ) 


"One who speaks without understanding, takes the objects, fire, etc., as 
real truths; while as a matter of fact, these objects have no real existence apart 
from the three universal constituents or forms, viz.. Fire, Water, Food — 
. Even these universal forms have no real existence apart from Sat 
(^), i.e., they are included in Divine Purpose or Thought.” Brahma is 
the Supreme form related to all other forms. 

(i/i) Again elsewhere — 


ig3%cT: I "'3?^ f| fg^oir: 

( f°> 2. 4. 9 ) 

"In the Sriiti describing how the process of the evolution of the differences 
of Nama-rupa took place, objects are described as consisting of universals and 
particulars. There are a plurality of distinguishable tmiversals with the parti- 
culars contained in them. All the plurality of the universals (with their parti- 
culars which they include) , in their progressive order ^ ) are in- 

cluded within the supreme universal Intelligence,” 

We find from this description of the Evolution that behind the plurality 
of phenomenal particular objects, there are a plurality of universals ^ ) 

on which they are grounded and of which they are the expressions. All objects 

have thus a double character — the universal and particular — and they are 
inseparable. 
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Elsewhere we find Sankara remarking — 

iirti'Trt ^ 

rfrT t33 ( f® 5TTo, 1 . 6. 1 ) 

"Tlie univcrsals are the sustaining principles which contain the particulars 

the particulars arc interwoven into the universals and they cannot be 

severed from them.” 

Universals ntchdexhe particulars in their own being SlTFr- 

), is the universals ^ ) which give reality 

to the particulars ( ) ■ There is no essential difference of kind between 

them; the one is the expression of the other. Yet they arc arbitrarily separated. 
Kant separated Tliing-in-itself from the phenomenon (f^^TT)- Rama- 
nuja stated we had no knowledge of the Nirvisesha ^ ). 

These samanyas or universal causes maj'- be looked upon as secondary causes 
and Brahma is the prime cause including them. This we find from the following 
passage — 

“os Sfi^trr 

qrJi^F.Knf ^ a?Tr4i% I giRnr-^RKoJ 

( Efo Tn®, 2. 3. 14 ) 

"The phenomenal objects or the effects cannot at once directly merge in the 
final cause Brahma. Th^y must merge successively in their own preceding causes, 
in. reverse order. In their ascending series in the reverse order, the earlier is more 
and more subtle than the latter, into which each successively disappears. Observing 
this order, the objects will merge in their own subtler and subtler causes, in 
succession, until at last the most subtle, the most inward fijial cause — Brahma — is 
reached.” 

The universals, according to Sankara, arc ultimately Divine Purposes 
(fii which find expression in phenomenal Individual differences upon 
which the latter are grounded. The supreme self includes within itself all the 
intelligent universal purposes which are behind the phenomena. Being Divine 
Purposes, they are included In the Divine Thought. They are the constituent 
elements of one Supreme Being. Tliey constitute the nature of Brahma. Sankara 
calls them»g;p 7 |; — ^not different from Brahma. For this 

reason the Chdndogya describes — 

"All these abide in the Divine Will; Heaven and Earth Willed, the air and 
Akasha Willed . , . the whole universe Wills — in its unmovable form, abides in 
the Will, during origination, during continuance, etc., etc. (7.4.1)“ 

As the external world is the expression of the Purposes of the Absolute Self, 
it conforms to, and serves the purpose ( tJTlsf ) of i^he Finite Selves — its opposition 
is only apparent. 

* “enf^ >5trifjr 

^ 

etc. 
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(4) As the world is grounded on a Transcendental Supreme Purpose which 
is present behind it, it reveals higher and higher purposes, i.e., the realisation of 
more and more, higher and higher, forms implied in it from the very beginning. 
It has evolved the five elements and the higher contains the properties of the lower. 
Akasha comes first and has the property of sound, but the last — the earth — 
contains the five properties of each preceding series {I'tde ^o ^IJo, 6.4). The 
same reality is seen more fully in man than in beasts and insects. Four gradu.ally 
higher and higher forms or types — STClgST — 
come out. W^hen the evolution reached the species man whom it has 
supplied with organs of knowledge and action {vide ¥11®, 24.11), it seems 
as if its further business is to perfect the man. For this reason, man is not 
satisfied with the mundane objects merely; he is ever and ever striving to realise^ 
higher and higher goals — purposes — which the world is gradually revealing. 

“By restraining the first natural activities one by one and thereby gradually 
inducing fresh and higher activities it (Sruti) serves to create an aspiration to 
reach the innermost self.” W®, 1 8 . 66 )* 

"Who are most devout, rendering service to the Lord, they will' resort to 
the last path, gradually abandoning the successive lower and lower paths in their 
descending order.” (18.66)“ 

But as no stage of mundane development is intrinsically perfect and not 
vitiated by evil, the human desire or purpose is not being fulfilled or completed 
in any of these stages under earthly conditions. The goal must therefore be 
supra-mundane transcending the earthly order. For, a principle of goodness 
( presupposition and condition of the manifestation of a good 

developing in the world — 

“The world 'good’, signifying the cause, extends to the effects in the shape 
of the world; just as clay does to its modifications — jar and the rest. Just as, 
wheres'er we have a notion of the jar, it is always accompanied by the notion 
of clay; so, in the same manner, the notion of the world is always accompanied 
by a notion of the ‘good’ ” — ^ 2. 2. I 

Man must participate in that Good Purpose ^ Sankara) ' 

which is fulfilling itself in the universe. As God is acting behind the process 
of the world, the world is moving perpetually to realise the Divine Purpose. 
The Gita calls the working, in the world, of this Divine Purpose as 

— ?flo i8. i6 
( i8. 66 ) 

^ 

( STo, 2. 2. I ) 

* Cf. ’ — ^“The Highest Good of all other 

goods.” ( 5- 15 . I ) 
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wants us to participate in this Divine Action 
or Purpose, so that in our lives we may not be led captive by sensuous desires 
and forget the Transcendental Purpose or goal — ¥1^” 
— ^"Participate in my Divine Action” (n^o ¥110,12. lo). We must embrace the 
Divine Good as our own good and see that it is fulfilled. The Gita looks upon 
the Divine Purpose or Action as establishment of Righteous- 

ness in the world. But there is the other side of the shield. The good cannot be 
attained unless you overcome evil, oppression and suffering — ^ ^T^cTT”- 
— ^Tliis is the establishment of Righteousness. This is the message of Vedanta — 

11” (’Tto, 4- 8) 

"For the protection of the virtuous and the good, for the destruction or 
overcoming of evil, for the firm establishment of righteousness or good, I am 
born in every age.” 

We are all parts of the s)'stem of nature, members of the universe. The 
parts belong to the whole and the whole is in the parts complete and undivided. 
We do not exist apart from the world and we cannot therefore have any good 
which is separate and isolate from- the good revealed in the vmrld, which is 
not the good of the whole. We are not independent of, separate from, the 
world or the whole. For, the whole is present in each part ( 
and we must see the fulfilment of every part in the whole. The false view 
of Afiyatwa ) — separateness — ^must be supplanted by the idea of 

Avanyafwa — non -separateness. Each of us, we must remember, is the same 
^ ) and yet is not the same ( ^ with God or whole. Our non- 

separateness is the true idea — the solidarity — 

We must all identify ourselves with the Good Purpose operating within the world as 
well as in us. 

From what has been stated above, it is clear that in Vedanta there cannot 
arise the question of ditalisvi between matter and mind, between particulars and 
universals, between parts and whole. Tliey are not two different entities, as in the 
system of Aristotle and in Karteslans. Nor can our self be an addition from 
outside to matter. Self is rather the goal which nature had to reach by continuous 
transformations, — which Bosanquet calls "the soul-making business of the world.” 
It has brought about what it had in itself — 

(eTo iqo, 2. I. 6) 

"What is to be produced subsequently must be present implicitly in the 
cause.” 

The phrase h to be particularly noted here. True sense 

of the aphorism is that the higher is contained implicitly in the lower. Nature 
must have contained life and consciousness in it; otherwise tliey could not have 
emerged afterwards from it. There is always a continuous transformation of 
nature or Pr.ana and for this reason it is known in Sankara-Vedanta as 

‘Vide Gita, 49. 
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M consummation of the human form was the 

End which nature had in view. It is an important tenet in Vedanta that — 

"What does not exist in 'implicit’ form in the cause, cannot become 'explicit’ 
in the effect, and what subsequently becomes explicit must have been present in the 
earlier stages in implicit form 

( 3o ¥ItO, 2. I. 36 ) 

Thus there is no dualism between matter and mind; both arc aspects of a 
single reality which has taken innumerable forms in the world. This truth has 
been beautifully brought about in the story of Sweta-ketu in the Chandogya 
panishad. What is called as matter in its triplicate forms — 
give rise to the most exquisite manifestations of psychical functions — speech. Prana 
and mind — snuj and The essence of Food (sfSl), etc., taken by 

us produces thoughts, memory, etc. There is no causal relation between the two. 
There is the one everlasting principle hidden in everything (“ 

having names and forms, which manifests itself in manifold 
forms, as breath, speech, thought, etc., from the lowest progressively to the 
highest, as salt is hidden in water. All these are but functions of a unity which 
is the fundamental basic principle of all functions — 

q:gr %?r 3H5iT?n ^ ct 

(qo 5 Tro, 2 . 3 . 12 ) 

“It is the same Iswara — the Fundamental Unity — who assuming innumerable 
changing forms on Himself has manifested himself.” 

This beautiful truth the Chandogya has placed before us. 


II— ARABIC AND PERSIAN BRANCH 


December 27, 1930. 2-30 p.m. (Telang Library) 

Chairman-. A Siddiqi, M.A., Ph.D., Head of Department of 
Arabic and Persian, University of AUahabad 
Secretary: Mahesh Prasad, Maulvi, Alim Fazil, 

Hindu University, Benares 


I — ^Proceedings 

The Secretary explained to the meeting the objects of the Section and 
expressed his gratification at the ready response of the scholars to his 'invita- 
tion. Resolutions were then taken and were passed after discussion. Dr. Siddiqi 
drew the attention of the Section to the neglect of Arabic and Persian in* the 
schools of India which was responsible for their miserable condition. Maulvi 
Mahesh Prasad emphasised the need of deputing the Arabic and Persian scholars 
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of India to Europe to study modern methods of research. Molvi Mohd. Azhar Ali 
Faruqi, Lecturer, Udai Pratap Intermediate College, Benares, read his paper m 
Persian on "The Method of Teaching as it is and as it ought to be.” Munshi 
Debi Narayan, Advocate, Benares, gave a learned discourse on "The Study of 
Arabic and Persian.” Mr. Sayeedul Haq’s paper on "A Remarkable MS. of 
Omar Khaiyam’s Rubaiyat in Desna Library,' Patna” was taken as read. The 
Section dispersed after the concluding remarks of the Chairman. 

II — ^The System of Teaching Persian or Arabic 
By Molvi Mohammad Azhar Ali Faruqi 

There are two lands of Institutions for Arabic and Persian studies. Firstly 
the institutions in which only Arabic and Persian are taught. These also are of 
two classes. In one the teaching is of the old type which is called "Dars-i- 
nizamia”. But in the other students are prepared for the Government and 
University examinations of Munshi Fazil, Dabir Kamil, Molvi Fazil, etc. 
Secondly there are the ordinary English schools and colleges in which Arabic 
or Persian is not compulsory but optional, and students study it as a part of 
classics. 

It is time now that the program of Dars-i-nizamia was amended. Times 
have changed and the old method should be recast. Essay-writing should 
be given special attention to, as one of the frequent complaints against this 
method of teaching is that even the scholars who are highly educated cannot 
write the language perfectly correctly. 

Translation also deserves greater attention. Some of our scholars devote 
the whole time of their life to the study of philosophy and do not pay any 
heed to the study of the modern useful arts and sciences. It is a matter of 
gratification that this matter is receiving aedquate attention at the hands of the 
Osmania University founded by the present ruler of Hyderabad-Deccan. 
A very large number of useful books of other languages have been translated 
into Urdu by the Translation Bureau of the University. 

For the Government Examinations the students try to attain proficiency 
in Arabic or Persian only. The courses of these examinations change from year 
to year. But the students who prepare for these have no training in modern 
Arabic or modern Persian. The reason is that the teachers of these subjects 
have no intercourse with the countries in which these languages are still spoken. 
They are only conversant with these languages as they are taught in India. 
Even the newspapers and the magazines of Muslim countries are not available 
for us, neither our text-books contain matters of modern fiction or modern 
discoveries. * 

The text-books taught in English schools and colleges do not contain 
necKSary and useful lessons. Even the average student who studies English 
is able to write something or the other on most of the subjects taught to him. 
But the Arabic or the Persian student finds it impossible to express his thoughts 
on these subjects in Arabic or Persian. No useful education will be imparted 
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through Arabic or Persian unless the text-books of these languages are of tlifi 
same kind as we find in English. 

The neglect of essay-writing is a special feature of English schools and 
tolleges also aiid the result is that students commit large number of mistakes 
when they write Arabic or Persian and these mistakes persist all their lives. 

^here is another great defect of the examination in English schools and 
colleges. The question p.apers are generally to be answered through the medium 
of English. If the students are required to answer their papers in Arabic or 
Persian considerable improvements will be effected in these studies. 

Ill — A Remarkable MS. of Omar Khayyam’s 
Rubaiyat in Desna Library 

By Molvi Sayeedul Haq Desnavi 

Omar Khayyam has captured the imagination of the West more than that 
of the East. As a matter of fact this son of tent-maker has been assigned a place 
in the third order of the Persian poets. But with the translation of Fitzgerald, 
Omar, I mean his spiritual self, found himself. Translations in various Euro- 
pean languages popularised this Persian bard in the saloons of Chelsea, cafes of 
Montraarte, and in the clubs on both sides of the Atlantic. Omar’s quatrains 
were illustrated and the sale went up to millions. Tlie cult of Omar caught 
on. Various Khayy^am clubs were started in Europe and America and with many 
Omar became a practical living religion. 

Europe claims to have first illustrated Khayyam, This supremacy of Europe 
has been unchallenged for so many years but the discovery of an old manuscript 
in the Library of Desna near Bihar Sharif in the district of Patna (India) has 
startled the orthodox opinion and shaken the nerves of Europe. It may not 
be out of place in this connection to mention that Desna is the birth-place and 
home of the great Islamic savant, Allama Sulaiman Nadir, who was elected 
Vice-President of the World Muslim Conference held at Mecca. This MS. 
is an illustrated one. It is dated 911 a.h. transcribed by a Persian copyist. 
That Khayyam was illustrated in Iran more than 400 years back challenges 
supremacy as yet held by Europe in the matter of the illustration of Omar’s 
Rubaiyat. It proves the claim of the East to have been the first to illustrate 
Khayyam. The Desna MS. is the oldest illustrated transcription of Khayyam’s 
Rubaiyat. In this matter Asia holds the palm over Europe. The beautiful 
decorative paintings in that book belong to the Bahzad School of Painting, 
representing the greatest arc produced under the successors of Tamerlane, I 
have personally seen the MS, and really it pays one to have even a fugitive 
look at it. Professor Mahfuzal Huq of the University of Calcutta had blocks 
prepared, and he sent them over to some European experts on painting. They 
gave their opinion that the paintings belong to the school of Bahzad, the Raphael 
of the East. Besides being an Illustrated one, this MS. is one of the four or 
five oldest MSS. of Khayyam’s Rubaiyat in the world. 

Sometime this year the discovery of this literary jewel in a, village (Desna) 
was paraded in the columns of the Statesman. The Pioneer in its "Notes and 
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Comments” columns wrote "the discovery of this MS. must stir the least 
bibli 9 phile of men. When European scholars get on to the trial of this present 
MS. with its beautiful illustration and illumination, there will be keen com- 
petition for it and India will be hard put to it to retain it.” Two articles on the 
MS. were published in the Illustrated London News in May and August 1930, 
and blocks were printed therein. The editor of the London News suggested 
the desirability of sending this manuscript for exhibition at the International 
Exhibition of Persian Arts to be held in London and convened by the Shah of 
Persia; "It will be interesting to know if this book is coming to London for 
exhibition.” 

The MS. has been sent to the Secretary, International Exhibition of Persian 
Arts. 

Now it is one of the most talked of MSS. in the world, but long before 
it was such I first introduced it to the reading public by writing an article on 
it, in the B. U. College Magazine in the year 1926 and by writing something 
on it that very year in the “Notes and Queries” columns of the Statesman. 

Before finishing I should like to say a point which has been very seldom 
touched. How is it that Omar Kha 5 ryam was so, 'taking’ in the time he was 
first introduced to Europe by Fitzgerald. The reason is that Omar was by 
culture a Victorian out and out. There is in his utterances the same world- 
weariness, the same melancholy as in the Victorian poems. "The World is no 
more than it looks, a dull dirty place. The Bird of Time will be soon on the 
wing. Make the most of the worldly existence.” This is the vein in which 
Omar seems to think. Omar IChayyam’s epicurean philosophy is the outcome 
of the typically Victorian world-weariness in his poems. Under Omar’s sun- 
niest notes there is an undertone of gloominess. Under his most crystal utter- 
ances there is a semi-tone of melancholy thought. Let me pick up at random 
a few quatrains to justify my statement; — 

Think, in this battered Caravan serai 
Whose doorways are alternate night and day 
How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his hour or two and went his way. 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Court where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep: 

And Behram the great hunter — the wild ass 
Stamps over his head and he lies fast asleep. 

Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
Today of past regrets and future fears 
Tomorrow? Why Tomorrow I may be — 

Myself with Yesterday’s seven thousand years. 

Who knows that in some more optimistic un-Victorian age Omar may 
lie pushed aside from the intellectual throne he sits on! 


XXVI 

NOTABLE PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
AND PAPERS 

I — Man is Out to Conquer 


By Sasadhar Banerji, B.A., B.Ed, 

(1) The Map of the World -. — Here is before us a map of the wonderful world 
to which we have the proud privilege to belong. If we pause for a moment, cast 
our eyes to the hoary ages of antiquity and recall to mind the marvels of creation 
and geology — how out of chaos sprang into being this magnificent cosmos, how the 
elements combined into matter, how the different forms of land and water grew up, 
how the vegetable kingdom, the giant forests and dreary deserts adorned 
the earth, how then gradually the innumerable insects, manifold birds and beasts 
were ushered into existence, and how ultimately the race of Adam and Eve began 
to multiply and inhabit this earth— an unspeakable thrill, a pleasant pulsation 
vibrates through and sweeps across our whole being; infinite joy and wonder 
well up in our hearts. Even the story of the simple crust of earth is a wonderful! 
romance by itself. 

(2) The Cave mam — A study of the history of the human family shows 
that ever since man appeared on the face of the earth he has been continually 
making head-way not only to adjust himself but to conquer the circumstances 
under which he found himself. 

(3) An American Skycraper : — From the cave to the skycraper is a fascinat- 
ing Epic. Tile Woolworth building in America is a wonder of modern science. 

(4) Eclipse of the Snn : — ^With the advancement of human knowledge in 
astronomy, the disebveries, inventions and caliculations of famous astronomers and 
scientists have hilled superstitions and even a schoolboy now knows the rational 
and scientific explanation of how eclipses take place, 

(J) A Volcano : — Recent researches in Geology, experiments in Physical 
Georgraphy and investigation into the nature and work of the womb of mother 
Earth have established a very intimate connection between volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes. 

(6) Waterfalls: These are the famous Niagra Falls which are visited every 
year by thousands of sight-seers. The falls are now harnessed into the service of 
man and the Hydro-Electric Power is a permanent record of the splendid triumph 
achieved by hini. 

• u Yorife: — ^The magnificent city of New York that we see before us, 

with ats thousands of public buildings, palaces, banks, colleges, museums, libraries, 
ospitals— -IS the world’s greatest entrepot and manufacturing city. 
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(8) AnotJxr skycraper: — ^Tbe Singer’s Sewing Machine Company has tliis 
monster building of several dozens of storeys. The electric lifts have made it 
unnecessary to climb up the steps laboriously. Even the postal letters etc. are 
lifted up from ground floor to their destination mechanically. At intervals the 
lower storeys are moved up and the upper ones are moved to guard against vitiated 
air that may permanently injure the occupants of the lower floors. 

(9) The Taj Mahal: — It is a solid beauty, a dream in marble — a marvellous 
expression of the gigantic creative genius of the best artists and engineers of the 
age. 

(10) Ashoka Pillar in Peshawar: — ^This is the pillar with the principles and 
morale of the superb religion of the Lord Tathagat inscribed on it which as a beacon 
light points out to the pathless travellers of the sea a clear route to the haven of 
heaven. 

(11) Kntiib Miliar: — This Minar which is also called "Prithviraj Stambha” 
discovered later to be monument built by the last Hindu Emperor Prithviraj, is 
the highest monument in the world, two hundred and fifty feet high and un- 
parallelled in stateliness and grandeur. 

(12) Steam Engine: — ^The bubbling tea-kettle gave a start to the invention 
of the steam engine which has now become a wonder, running eighty to hundred 
miles per hour and serving the interests of man in a thousand and one ways. 

(13) The Floating City: — This is Leviathan, the greatest steam-ship exist- 
ing in the World — a floating city as it were 907 feet in length and furnished with 
all! the necessaries of human comfort and luxury. 

(14) The Fridge: — ^This marvellous bridge over the two distant and stiff 
arms of Alps speaks of man’s ingenious skill, his wonderful engineering and his 
inexhaustible energy. 

(IJ) The Kaiha in Bengal: — The speaker takes his seat on a rough mat 
perhaps in the cool shade of a spreading banyan tree. The rich and the poor, the 
high and the low, the young and the old, men and women all alike gather round 
him after their noon-day meal. 

(16) The Grocer’s Shop: — ^In the evening after the day’s toil men and 
women of' all description, of every quarter assemble in the nearest grocer’s shop 
for hearing the Ramayan or the Mahabharat. 

(17) Happy and contented families: — The grandfather, his face beaming 
with a smile of complacence and joy, stands with his stout and cheery grandson 
at the door of his neat and beautiful house. 

(18) The inner apartment of his cottage: — Nothing costly, nothing gorge- 
ous, nothing needless, is there in his room. Some wooden boxes and stools and 
some earthen pots satisfy his requirements. 

(19) The interior of another room: — ^Full of very simple furniture — all 
manufactured in the village in which he lives. 

(20) A homeless beggar: — A heart-rending picture of the majority of the 
now-a-days peasantry of Bengal. 
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■“ (21) A picture from Soviet Russia-, — A working educator is talking to die 

village-folk on the Nation’s history. 

(22) Another picture from Russia; — ^The recently educated Russian girl is 
helping the older people of the neighbourhood to read and write. 

(23) A Mahomedan meeting: — Our Mahomedan brothers have gathered to 
discuss and criticise the measures of Reform. 

(24) A Hindu meeting:— Out Hindu brethren have assembled to discuss the 
governmental reforms. 

(25) Kabaddi: — Our own time-honoured game of "ICabaddi” or “Vol, dig, 
dig” costs not a farthing but is extremely conducive to health. 

(26) Scientific Spinning: — Four boys are spinning at a time rapidly and 
with the least possible exertion. 

(27) Handicrafts: — ^Hcrc some boys are making wicker or cane baskets, 
chairs, boxes, cradles and such of the nice necessary articles. 

(28) A Carpentry Class: — Here the boys are learning the use of hammers, 
chisels, band-saws, borers and other tools. 

(29) Handicrafts: — Here the boys arc learning various devices of paper 
cutting, making paper flowers and bouquets, garlands and lanterns. 

Conclusion 

We see that the history of human civilization and progress is nothing but 
> the history of the slow and gradual evolution of a mighty will — a will to exist, 
a will to grow, a will to win. From the very dawn of creation of man this tremen- 
dous irresistible, unconquerable will has been sweeping fast like huge whirling 
monstrous torrent through woods and rocks and plains to the shoreless infinite 
eternity. Man was out to conquer; a divine unrest and all-dcvouring 
hunger, a stinging curiosity and inquisitiveness drove him out of his primitive 
cave and carried his arms over the land and the sea, through the aerial and 
ethereal regions, and to the bottom of the deep and the womb of the earth. Noth- 
ing 0.-10 stand the precipitous force — ^the ever-increasing momentum with which 
he is marching on his campaign against Nature. 

II — An Educational Pilgrimage in India 
By S. C. N. Rao Sarode, Peripatetic Lecturer on^Ncw Education 

(1) The Brahma Yidya Ashram, Adyar: — ^The Brahma Vidya Ashram is a 
postgraduate international University situated at Adyar, in the premises of the 
Theosophical Society. It has only a thatched hut and a cottage for its head- 
quarters on the bank of the Adyar river. There is a beautiful lotus pond nearby, 
with cocoanut and areca-nut groves all round and is about two furlongs 
from the sea-beach. Students from various parts of the world gather here for 
the study of the Brahma Vidya or the Divine Wisdom. It comprises of all sub- 
jects, but they are studied from a synthetic point of view and the chief study is 
- inner nature and his powers in relation to the universeT The 

students need not be graduates of any University in order to get admission here. 
Indeed most of them happen to be adults who come more with the object of 
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gaming knowledge than for academic degrees and qualifications. Any of us who 
have missed to study much in our youth, can go there and join for a-further 
study which will be really very interesting. Since the rules are not very rigid, it 
is witliin the reach of all adults. Thus a businessman who desires to study a little 
of Sociology, General Science and General History or Psychology and so forth 
can join it and make a good study suited to his needs and his longings. Of course^ 
it is not a vocational study; it is merely for thought and culture. 

The lectures on each subject and the topic are prearranged, the session begin- 
ning on October 1, each year. Printed or typed synopsis of each lecture is 
distributed beforehand among the students, sometimes as early as two weeks, so 
that the students m.iy be able to concentrate their attention and think over the 
subject beforehand and come with a ready and receptive mind for the morning 
classes which are held between 7 and 1 1 a.m. beginning with a short international 
prayer along with a representation from each religion. They arc also given the 
opportunity of malting use of the great Adyar Library to consult the best possible 
authorities on the subject. Tliis individual work is done between one and five in 
the afternoon, and the students make notes of their study. The doubts and diffi- 
culties are brought before the discussion class which ensues after one or two 
Ictcures on the subject each week. The students study various metaphysical 
sciences as well as cultural subjects. The session for each year lasts for about si.t 
months, leaving time for each student to pursue his or her own career or profession 
at home. 

(2) The Natioml Thcosopbical School at Adyar : — ^The beauty of the educa- 
tion here will become evident when we see boys and girls in their volunteering 
service and their performances in scouting and in all administrative fields. Both 
boys and girls study together so that they may be able to thresh out the life's 
problems together and guide their country to its proper destiny. All the teachers 
and students live in thatched huts built beautifully and arr.anged very conveni- 
ently. They are not only healthy but rationally convenient and artistically 
beautiful. The library is free and open to all children, ranging from fourth 
year up to eighteenth year in age. The workers here believe in destroying books 
hy,J^<Lrathcr than preserving and wasting their value without use. The chlTdrcn 
working as they are under the Dalton Plan, are given library periods with ques- 
tions about which they consult the books and find out answers for themselves. 
The teacher rectifies them if he finds it accessary, otherwise asks them to find 
out the faults and mistakes or to verify with each other’s notes. The Dalton 
Plan and the Montessori system are carried on successfully here. The friendly 
relationship between the teachers and the pupils and the harmony with which they 
work together, their play, gardening and the watering of plants and so forth 
cannot but impress those who go there. Children here have forgotten al'l their 
caste and creed, and dine together. A real spirit of brotherhood is growing among 
these young citizens. There are what are called Roll-Call^ Talks given everv 
evening by the various house-masters or the principal immediately after the evening 
meal. 
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(3) Madanal>itUc College, and High School : — ^Madanapalle is a Sanatorivim 
situated, to the east o£ Mysore State in Chittor District. Half a mile from the 
town of Madanapallc surrounded by beautiful little hills and dales which are a 
great help to scouting and picnics and camps in the college with extensive play- 
grounds. The special point of reference here is the activity of the students as 
scouts and dutiful citizens of the country. A loving relationship between the 
teachers and the students is particularly impressive. 

(4) Miscellaneous : — pass through the Mysore Province where the pro- 
vision for the depressed classes is admirable ' 

Then through the Maharashtra where we sec mothers infant-in-arms going to 
the school. Physical culture such as the Suryanamaskar is a religious duty in 
the Maharashtra. Every boy and girl has to do it. Hence they are healthy, un- 
like the Madrasis whose diet is non-nutricious and leaves the children 
too weak for study or physical labour. At Kolhapur I saw grown up boys 
and girls of the Saraswathi Vidyapith carrying on their physical exercise together 
and also helping each other in learning cycling. 

Next we pass on to the Nizam’s dominions where the Osmania University 
has for its medium of instruction the Urdu langu.agc and many books arc translated 
into Urdu. 

We enter then the Central Provinces. At Nagpur we see many types of 
new teachers in the national institutions such as the Tilak Mandal’ Schools, where 
they have come with the ideal of service in the cause of education. At Akola in 
Bcrar I saw a sample of independence and initiative among the teachers who had 
come for training. 

Next is United Provinces. The Montessori School at Allahabad needs no 
mention. Tlie Thcosophical National Girls’ School called the Vasantashrama at 
Benares is a residential school where girls enjoy the utmost freedom with a wonder- 
ful guidance and opportunity for developing initiative, independence and adminis- 
crative ability. Now we pass on to Lucknow University. The library here is 
a special feature just on the same lines as the National School Library at Adyar. 

I shall pass on now to a more interesting University called the Gurukula at 
Hardwar. (I regret I cannot speak of the education I saw at other places includ- 
ing the hill stations such as Rikhikesh, Dehra Dun and Mussoorie.) As soon as 
one enters the college quadrangle of the Gurukula when the students are having 
their morning prayer or at the time of^the Homa, he cannot but be impressed by 
the peculiarity of atmosphere there. The students are simple and clean in contrast 
to all other universities and you see no denationalisation of attire and so forth. 
The attire suits the Indian whether very well. The students are frightfully 
simple and well-behaved. No modern facility is discarded in the institution and 
the Time-saving devices are many. Not only can they have an enjoyable batli 
with a profuse amount of water but within half an hour two hundred of them 
can bathe at a time without any inconvenience whatever at a reservoir. They have 
a clean and a wholesome diet with plenty of vegetable and milk and unlike in 
many places, specially in South India, it is very nutricious and is also vegetarian. 
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At Alussoorie I had an occasion to enjoy an orchestra given by the students 
of the Woodstock School and College. 

Ill — ^Broadcasting in Education 

By B. N. JiiA, B.Sc., L.T., B.Ed., U.P.E.S., Lucknow 

Broadcasting, the outcome of avirclcss electric transmission, has after the 
great war, contributed in various fields to man’s progress and enjoyment. Largely 
in West, and sporadically in the East, it h,is been a business matter: whether reports 
market prices, the state of stock exchange, shipping news, exact time signals, 
perhaps professional publicity or political announcements, and many similar 
purely practical matters for which the personal relation to the calling is of impor- 
ance, without loss of time and with the removal of the barriers of distance 
between different countries. Btisincss broadcasting has enormously widened the 
basis of existence for the individual, kfext to this is the broadcasting which does 
not increase the tension of business life but provides relaxation, the diverting and 
entertaining but also stimulating broadc.asting which improves the mind and feeds 
tlie spirit. 

It is only during the last seven or eight years that the possibilities of extend- 
ing broadcasting for educational purposes have been explored. Tliis development 
is not a chance issue of the main movement but something deliberately launched 
mostly through the combined efforts of the bro.idcasting and educational authori- 
ties'. It has therefore progressed both on scientific as well as pedagogical basis. 
Experiments have also been tried to test the utility and efficacy of the schemes 
for educational purposes. It has been utilized in all the educational stages. As 
an instrument of tuition it has been employed mostly in primary and to a certain 
extent in the secondary stages. In adult education the tuitional aspect has not 
been so important as the aim of helping the grown up to listen in their leisure 
hours something from which they could derive cultural benefit. Although -the 
device has been employed in several countries in Europe and America, my 
acquaintance with the subject is more or less restricted to the working and experi- 
ments as tried in England and Germany and my observations in course of this 
paper, will consequently refer to what is being done and considered in these coun- 
tries only. 

Orgatiizafion 

In England the British Broadcasting Corporation in collaboration with the 
Board of Education and London Country Council, who showed foresight in 
realizing the possibilities of this device, has been mainly responsible for the develop- 
ment. The history of the movement dates back only to 1923 when the British 
Broadcasting iZkimpany then operating as a public utility service decided to take 
the initiative in exploring the possibilities of wireless as a medium of Education 
and to transmit educational programmes without waiting for official recognition- 
An advisory Education Committee was set up by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation to advise on and to watch the progress of Educational Broadcast- 
ing. ' The Committee included representatives of Local Education Authorities, 
93 
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Directors of Education, and representatives of various teacher’s organizations. 
In 1924 one of His Majesties Inspectors from the Board of Education was trans- 
ferred to their service as Education Director. After an experimental scries of 
school broadcasts, in 1924 a regular daily service was begun. Thus the move- 
ment started so recently is in its infancy, and surely in its experimental stage. 
It has ite exponents as well as its critics but the rapid growth that has taken place 
since 1923 is an astounding phenomenan. TIic Director General of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation can every afternoon take out his watch and say, 'at 
this moment 200,000 children arc listening to a wireless lesson in History or 
Geogr.iphy or General knowledge’ as the case be. Who can say what the influence 
in the next ten years would be. 

In Germany broadcasting is<lonc by the Reich Post.a] Department which how- 
ever leaves the arrangement of programmes to nine local broadcasting companies 
and as a tenth company to the Deutsche Welle (German wave length) which has 
the greatest broadcasting area and works with the highest sending power. It is 
intended to a certain extent as the cultural sender which is not supposed to broad- 
cast either purely entertaining or publicity matter; Tltc directorate of the com- 
pany has on it a special cultural advisor whose business is to exercise influence on 
the selection of the programmes. Those broadcasting stations which send out 
pedagogic or instructional material have their own pedagogical committees on 
which the school inspection officials and the teachers are represented. 

Aims • 

Before giving any account of the schemes and the c.xpcrimcnts tried, it is 
necessary to discuss briefly the reasons for assuming the usefulness of school 
broadcasts. 

1. TIic ordinar}' school curriculum needs to be supplemented by concerts 
plays, and good lectures for stimulating the mind and broadening the outlook of 
the pupils. Broadcasting aims at fulfilling this lack. 

2. Some of the schools having insufficiency of specialists on their staff give 
instructions in some of the modern subjects in such a third hand way, that much 
of life and interest is gone. Now, wireless lessons since they are given by experts 
with their first hand knowledge, might prove invaluable aids to the class teachers 
work by awakening new ideas both in the children as well as the teacher. 

3. Tlie inspirational’ effect produced by the very idea that the living voice' 
of the speaker at the other end is of a renowned specialist is considerable. 

4. Through broadcast lessons there is a possibility of establishing unifor- 
mity of instruction in certain topics, because the same lesson is given by one man 
to all the schools. 

5. There is a peculiar link felt between schools hung far apart-bccause of an 
unconscious, immeasurable, yet real connection that is established through a com- 
mon lesson. 

Scheme and its working — {a) School broadcasts 

Regarding the plan of the working of school broadcasts it is possible to give 
only a brief account here. Although the scheme is in its infancy it must be 
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admitted that sufficient foresight has been shown by the organizers in the analysis 
of details. The subjects in which broadcast lessons would be particularly pro- 
fitable has been duly considered. The essential qualifications of the lecturers who 
would give successful deliveries, the times of broadcasting as would fit in with the 
school time tables, the previous preparation on the part of the teacher and the 
class, the following up of the lesson after it has been given, have all been care- 
fully looked into. 

So far as the subjects are concerned, for reasons which can be deemed per- 
fectly justifiable only those have been included in which broadcast lessons are 
likely to be most valuable-^.g., English reading and Literature, because of the , 
opportunity of letting the children hear good reading from phonetic experts; 
Geography because travellers of wide repute could be engaged to relate their 
experiences in foreign countries; History because the specilists being in touch 
with the original sources could supply a living background to the text books; 
Foreign languages because children can be given the chance of hearing the langu- 
age spoken by one whose mother tongue it happens to be. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation issues a series of booklets called 'broad- 
cast talks to schools,’ one pamphlet dealing with one subject. The material con- 
tained in it is selected and arranged by the Central Council for school broad- 
casting and the lecturer of the subject concerned. Each pamphlet generally 
contains (a) a necessary prefatory note for the teacher showing the previous pre- 
paration' needed, and the method to be followed, (^) a detailed syllabus of the 
whole series of talks on the subject, (c) an outline treatment of the material as 
would help the class to be read}'" with proper apperceptive masses, (d) a bibliogra- 
phy indicating books to read on the topic, (c) the necessary apparatus, illustra- . 
tions, and black board work which is to accompany the lesson when it is deliver- 
td, (/) a set of questions which children are supposed to try as a test of assimila- 
tion of the material. 

Regarding the choice of lecturers the desire of the Council has been to obtain 
people who are masters of their subjects, are also Interested in the possibilities of 
teaching by wireless, and above all are good broadcasters, such who suffer 
minimum loss of person.alIty in transmission. The claim of the broadcasters is, 
that they can bring the expert into the school through wireless, and that the 
children are impressed by the fact that they arc hearing to the voice of an eminent 
person. An expert having devoted his life to research in some branch of know- 
ledge has that special experience which would give vitality to what he says. This 
is necessary in order that a wireless lesson may supply something which cannot 
be supplied by ordinary methods of teaching in schools. Besides being an expert, 
a good delivery on the part of the lecturer is essential. He has to rely mostly on 
aural effects and a bad voice would be fatal. 

A pamphlet issued by the Corporation gives an account of who’s who in 
general as well as school broadcasting. It m.iy be worth mentioning that some of ' 
those cng.igcd in giving broadcast lessons to schools arc — (1) Mr. Lloyd James, 
die Phoncric expert. (2) Messrs. James Fairgrieve arid Earnest Young, the 
geographers, (3) Prof. Winifred Cullis, the physiologist etc. The list of general 
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broadcasters contains the names of such eminent persons as, Prof. Julian Huxley, 
Prof, Cyril Burt, Prof. Carr Saunders, Dr. Haldane, Sir George Newman, Prof. 
J. Arthur Thomson, etc. 

The school broadcasters despite being experts are requested to speak slowly and 
clearly, spell any difficult words, keep a clc.ir thread running through their lessons, 
and recapitulate the main points at regular intervals always keeping in view the 
age of the children which arc being addressed. Any comments received from the 
teachers are passed on to lectures for information. 

Regarding the broadcasting session, time tables, and programmes almost the 
same organization as for general school work is followed. Just as there arc three 
terms in the school year so there arc three broadcasting terms also. Certain days 
of the week arc chosen and the times for talks in various subjects arc fixed. A 
time table for each term is issued. (A copy of lp30 autumn term is appended). 
The broadcast lesson periods arc ranged between 2p.m. and 4-30 p.m. The duration 
of periods is different for different subjects and classes. • The minimum time is 1 5 
minutes and the maximum is 30 minutes. A standard time table is arranged for all 
the divisions of the school — beginners, juniors, advanced, and secondary. As a rule 
except for concerts etc. there is never more than one broadcast lesson for a class 
on a day. 

The question of time table has been a matter of great discussion between the 
school and broadcast authorities. It is impossible to suit the times of transmission 
to individual time tables of the various schools. After consultation with the 
various educational organizations it has been decided that until the educational 
value of the lessons is fully established they have to be confined to the after- 
noon periods, as stated before, and the schools would adopt their own time tables 
to suit the wireless lessons. Tlie head teacher in making this adjustment is quite 
free to rearrange the periods for different subjects as he thinks fit. Of course, in 
finding time for a wireless lesson he has to disturb to a certain extent the balance - 
between various subjects in the time table. Amongst the school taking wireless 
lessons different institutions have taken away the time from different subjects of 
the ordinary curriculum. (Tlic adjustments made by some of the schools arc 
for illustration appended. They indicate suitable as well as unsuitable types of 
arrangements) . 

At the end of each term a syllabus giving details of time and subjects for 
the coming term is circulated to the schools taking wireless lessons, and to their 
local as well as higher education authorities, for agreement and approval. This 
avoids difficulties during the current term. 

It has been mentioned before that suitable booklets giving details of pre- 
paration necessary for the class and the teacher arc issued to ensure co-operation 
between the broadcasters and the listeners. The teacher by keeping the necessary 
illustrative and other material, ready and by proceeding on the lines indicated, 
makes the lesson successful with his co-operation. In order to ensure the effec- 
tiveness of the lesson and to see that children properly assimilate the material, 
written exercises are given, questions after each lesson have to be answered, and 
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practical work or illustrative exercises suggested are gone through. In most cases 
the formalities of an ordinary lesson are all imposed. 

To check the success or failure of the various courses of lessons essays and 
written work are invited by the Broadcasting Corporation. Sometimes short 
terminal examinations are also held. The best example of such work are regu- 
larly mentioned at the microphone. This has a great stimulating effect on the 
class work of the listening pupils. This part of the test is particularly of great 
benefit to the broadcast lecturers to improve their methods. 

School broadcasting has been employed mostly in primary and to a certain 
extent in secondary schools. Until i926 no special broadcasts had been arranged 
for secondary schools because some of the courses were supposed to be suitable both 
for the elementary schools and the junior classes in the secondary schools. 

It has been doubted if broadcast lessons can serve the same purpose in secon- 


dary as they do in elementary schools, and the reasons are not far to seek. Secon- 
dary schools are not all alike in the sense that Elementary schools are, both in the 
matter of syllabus as well as organization, and consequently uniform courses for 
all secondary schools could not be possible. Then a secondary school has specia- 
list teachers, a liberal book supply, and in most cases is equipped with gramophone, 
magic latern, baby cinema, etc; Renowned persons are often invited to speait 
to the students. Hence broadcast lessons if they could give something over and 


above these, then alone could they be considered pofitable. A live lesson by a 
good specialist assistant master in a secondary school may be worth more than the 
artificial lesson of broadcast. Still it has been possible to create some interest by 
confining the wireless lectures to special topics, e.g. talks on modern scientific 
achievements. Separate course have been provided for junior and senior forms. 
The lecturers chosen have been authorities on their subjects. The material pre 
sented therefore has been of such a nature as does not occur in the available books. 
The lecturing method too has been adjusted to the needs of the grown up boys an 


girls. 

In connection with the school broadcasting scheme it may e worti men 
tloning that the technical side of broadcasting and receiving has also ^ ecn at 
tended to. Since good reception is a 'sine qua non’ of school broadcasting, it i 
necessary to have suitable receiving sets and to keep them efficiently. ’ 7 

then that the class will be able to hear a lecture without undue strain. Again 
set should be of a reasonable cost and such that a teacher possessing tit c t ‘ 
knowledge can handle it. A four valve set (made by Messrs. A. J. Dew 
London) costing about £20 has been found quite suitable for distances an g g 
pliical conditions within England. Several schools have set up their <mn 
by taking only spare parts. The cost of the receiving sec has to c Y 

school and not by the corporation. The local Education Authorities o tc 
tribute fairly towards the cost. In order to give tcchnica e p t le 
Broadcasting Corporation have an advisory engineering staff v to 


scries of visits to inspect and advice. 
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(h) General broadcasting — Adnlt Edneation 

One of the stages where educational broadcasting presents difficulties of orga- 
nization yet where is can be made really useful is in connection with Adult Edu- 
cation. Both in England as well as in Germany, broadcasting has been utilized 
for giving suitable talks to the youths of both sexes who arc waiting to enter life 
or have entered it. The object of adult broadcasting is not the same c.xactly as it is 
for school broadcasting. Here they have broadcast talks nathcr than wireless 
lessons, thereby connoting a different object which is distinctly cultural rather 
than tuitional. The range of subjects chosen embraces the important problems 
of the present age, those which are of social, cultural, domestic, and national 
value. Greatest experts which the country can afford arc engaged to speak on 
these topics. And thus the programme alw.ays gives a sense of expectancy rather 
than sourness in the listener. To the adult it is the engagement of leisure, wlillo 
to the school boy It is a part of the lesson. 

Broadcasting for adult education was organized in England some three or 
four years after it was tried in schools. Arrangements at the listening end proved 
in the beginning a matter of great difficulty. In ease of schools a class of children 
.-wsemblcd in front of a loud speaker with a teacher in charge could be assumed. 
The panallcl in adults education would be a group of individuals collected 
say in the village hall with a group leader. This however is not an easy thing 
to arrange, for why should individuals leave their own set at home, if they have 
one, and sit like school children. The point however is that the essential thing is 
not the gathering together, but the advantage of having a discussion in being 
together. An exchange of ideas with other listeners is essential. Tlic individual 
can only ponder but not exchange views with others. He might however like to 
discuss with his friends only and not in a forced group. Thus it is possible to 
imagine a group of friends listening in and comparing views. On the basis of these 
considerations suitable groups have been organized for listening in. Workers 
Educational Associations have proved very helpful in the organization of suitable 
groups. 

The time table for general broadcasting starts from 10 a.m. and goes on till 
late in tire night. The t)’pe of talks are of general interest pertaining to cultur.al, 
sociological, psychological, and literary topics, including humour and criticism. 
The broadcasters are men of very great renown like — Haldane, Eddington, Burt, 
Huxley, Lloyd George (Miss), Lady Chaterji, etc. 

Broadcasthig organization in Germany — Some special Developments 

It has already been mentioned before that the Reich Broadcasting Company 
and ^others have cultural advisors and pedagogic Committees. Tlie latter keeping 
in touch with one another and the educational authorities make the school broad- 
casts of real value. Regarding the popular educative broadcasts meant for the 
youth they are planned so well that they are not purely entertaining but worth 
listening to in leisure hours. Youth movement being a special development in 
Germany, the problem of the leisure education of the 'Jugend’ has become one of 
the vital ones of late. The value of broadcasting for leisure hours has there- 
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fore been more strongly realized in Germany than anjnyhere else. Besides orga- 
nizing the listening in side as in England, in Germany they are trying to attain a 
scientific and pedagogic treatment of the broadcasts themselves. There are in 
Prussia at least two establishments in the Technical College Berlin, and in the 
State College of Music (also in Berlin), which are occupied in studying the 
physical basis and the artistic results of broadcasting. Special attention is devoted 
to the problems of oscillation, and the influence of the sending and receiving sets 
on musical and spoken sounds, whereby it can be determined what over ano 
undertones are absorbed or deformed by any particular set. By noting the 
oscillations and recording them on gramaphone discs, it has been possible to let 
the instrumentalists, singers or speakers, hear immediately after their performance 
what they have entrusted to the microphone and how they have done it. It is 
interesting to find that these records are made use of practically, in a school for 
broadcasting speakers. The 'Deutsche Welle’ has founded a sort of training 
school for these speakers in the State College for Music. For improving and 
developing the scientific side of broadcasting sometimes Congresses of broadcasters 
are held where questions of great importance are discussed. Even for the listening 
side sometimes training is given to a hearer in the spatial extension of the area of 
his audibility. 

In order to make the reception of abstract subjects easier for the hearers, use 
is often made of a discussion between two or three persons. The variety of the 
voices itself renders the task of listening easier. The dialogue form of the treat- 
ment of the subject is an aid to clearness regarding the material contents. 

On the whole in Germany the experience of the few years has led the broad- 
casters to realize that listening in is much more educative for the youths in their 
leisure hours, than any other form of instruction. Hence, specially for the 
education of adults, a receiving set with a loud speaker has been installed in the 
village hall in various places in Germany where the broadcasts are listened to in 
common under the suitable direction of the school teacher, or the pastor and 
afterwards form the subject of debate. 

Ke»i Experivtenf 

No account of educational broadcasting can be considered complete unless a 
mention is made of the experiment tried in the county of Kent of England, to 
investigate into the potentialities and usefulness of broadcast lessons in elementary 
schools. From the time that broadcasting had been applied in Education the 
demand for wireless lessons had been growing and hence an investigation was felt 
necessary. In 1926 the Carnegie Trust provided £300 for the purpose of such an 
enquiry, and Kent was considered a suitable area. Private generosity raised 
£1,000 for the provision of wireless sets in the schools. In 1927 the enquiry' was 
launched and continued for tlie three terms of the year. A report was published 
in 1928. 

Vrocedure and findings 

A committee was formed, and the general method decided upon. Tlic 
schools were selected after due consideration. They were about sixty-two in 
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{b) General broadcasting — Adnlt EditcaUon 

One of the stages where educational broadcasting presents difficulties of orga- 
nization yet where is can be made really useful is in connection with Adult Edu- 
cation. Both in England as well as in Germany, broadcasting has been utilized 
for giving suitable talks to the youths of both sexes who are waiting to enter life 
or have entered it. The object of adult broadcasting is not the same exactly as it is 
for school broadcasting. Here they have broadcast talks rather than wireless 
lessons, thereby connoting a different object which is distinctly cultural rather 
than tuitional. The range of subjects chosen embraces the important problems 
of the present age, those which arc of social, cultural, domestic, and national 
value. Greatest experts which the country can afford are engaged to speak on 
these topics. And thus the programme always gives a sense of expectancy rather 
than sourness in the listener. To the adult it is the engagement of leisure, while 
to the school boy it is a part of the lesson. 

Broadcasting for adult education was organized in England some three or 
four years after it was tried in schools. Arrangements at the listening end proved 
in the beginning a matter of great difficulty. In case of schools a class of children 
assembled in front of a loud speaker with a teacher in charge could be assumed. 
The parallel in adults education would be a group of individuals collected 
say in the village hall with a group leader. This however is not an easy thing 
to arrange, for why should individuals leave their own set at home, if they have 
one, and sit like school children. The point however is that the essential thing is 
not the gathering together, but the advantage of having a discussion in being 
together. An exchange of ideas with other listeners is essential. The individual 
can only ponder but not exchange views with others. He might however like to 
discuss with his friends only and not in a forced group. Thus it is possible to 
imagine a group of friends listening in and comparing views. On the basis of these 
considerations suitable groups have been organized for listening in. Workers 
Educational Associations have proved very helpful in the organization of suitable 
groups. 

The time table for general broadcasting starts from 10 A.M. and goes on. till 
late in the night. The type of talks are of general interest perc.iining to cultural, 
sociological, psychological, and literary topics, including humour and criticism. 
The broadcasters are men of very great renown like — Haldane, Eddington, Burt, • 
Huxley, Lloyd George (Miss), Lady Chaterji, etc. 

Broadcasting organization in Germany — Soh;c special Developments 

It has already been mentioned before that the Reich Broadcasting Company 
and others have cultural advisors and pedagogic Committees. The Latter keeping 
in touch with one another and the educational authorities make the school broad- 
casts of real value. Regarding the popular educative broadcasts meant for the 
youth they are planned so well that they are not purely entertaining but worth 
istening to in leisure hours. Youth movement being a special development in 
problem of the leisure education of the 'Jugend’ has become one of 
ra ones of late. The value of broadcasting for leisure hours has there- 
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fore been more strongly realized in Germany than anywhere else. Besides orga- 
nizing the listening in side as in England, in Germany they are trying to attain a 
scientific and pedagogic treatment of the broadcasts themselves. There are in 
Prussia at least two establishments in the Technical College Berlin, and in the 
State College of Music (also in Berlin), which arc occupied in studying the 
physical basis and the artistic results of broadcasting. Special attention is devoted 
to the problems of oscillation, and the influence of the sending and receiving sets 
on musical and spoken sounds, whereby it can be determined what over and 
undertones are absorbed or deformed by any particular set. By noting the 
oseillations and recording them on gramaphone discs, it has been possible to let 
the instrumentalists, singers or speakers, hear immediately after their performance 
what they have entrusted to the microphone and how they have done it. It is 
interesting to find that these records are made use of practically, in a school foi 
broadcasting speakers. The 'Deutsche Welle’ has founded a sort of training 
school for these speakers in the State College for Music. For improving and 
developing the scientific side of broadcasting sometimes Congresses of broadcasters 
are held where questions of great importance are discussed. Even for the listening 
side sometimes training is given to a hearer in the spatial extension of the area of 
his audibility. 

In order to make the reception of abstract subjects easier for the hearers, use 
is often made of a discussion between two or three persons. The variety of the 
voices itself renders the task of listening easier. The dialogue form of the treat- 
ment of the subject is an aid to clearness regarding the material contents. 

On the whole in Germany the experience of the few years has led the broad- 
casters to realize that listening in is much more educative for the youths in their 
leisure hours, than any other form of instruction. Hence, specially for the 
education of adults, a receiving set with a loud speaker has been installed in the 
village hall in various places in Germany where the broadcasts are listened to in 
common under the suitable direction of the school teacher, or the pastor and 
afterwards form the subject of debate. 

Kent Experiment 

No account of educational broadcasting can be considered complete unless a 
mention is made of the experiment tried in the county of Kent of England, to 
investigate into the potentialities and usefulness of broadcast lessons in elementary 
schools. From the time that broadcasting had been applied in Education the 
demand for wireless lessons had been growing and hence an investigation was felt 
necessary. In 1926 the Carnegie Trust provided £300 for the purpose of such an 
enquiry, and Kent was considered a suitable area. Private generosity raised 
£1,000 for the provision of wireless sets in the schools. In 1927 the enquiry was 
launched and continued for the three terms of the year. A report was published 
in 1928. 

Procedure and findings 

A committee was formed, and the general method decided upon. The 
schools were selected after due consideration. They were about sixty-two In, 
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number. Both town and country schools were included, and it was seen that they 
I'eprescnted various grades of efficiency. The same type of apparatus was fitted in 
all the schools, Tlic academic years was divided into three terms, and the experi- 
ment continued over the whole year, advantage always being taken of the diffi- 
culties experienced in the previous term. Some lectures were allotcd 30 minutes, 
others requiring a particular effort of concentration lasted only 20 minutes. 
Co-operation between the teachers and the lecturers was ensured as far as 
was practicable. The lecturer helped die teachers by including wliat 
preparation was necessary, what points in the lecturer were to be particularly 
noted, and what stuff was most essential for revision. They also indicated books, 
maps, allusions, etc. The lecturers were supposed to have first hand acquaintance 
with the type of schools they were calking to. 

The question of how the value of the lectures was to be judged, and whose 
opinion was to be considered the reliable evidence, "was decided in favour of the 
teachers after a good deal of deliberation by several committees. Reliance was 
placed on the collective opinion of the teachers, for they were the people in a 
position to judge cumulative effects. TTicy could form judgments in relation to 
the knowledge of the children, and observe manifestations of interest both in 
general schools work as well as outside activities of the children. To avoid 
vagueness, it was decided that teachers should be guided by a type of question- 
naire which would help them to analyze their individual opinions closely. These 
questionnarics were drawn at two conferences of teachers, inspectors, etc. Tlic 
set of approved questions was sent round to all the schools partaking in the experi- 
ment. Their replies summed up mostly constituted the conclusions drawn from 
the experiment. The questions were such as could be answered in yes or no, 
c.g. 'Did the class obtain a reasonable grasp of the matter of each Iccuire? 
Can a wireless course of this kind supply views? Information?; Did impressions 
of lectures last longer than impressions of ordinary lessons?; Having used a wire- 
less set in your school would you regard it as an educational loss to be deprived 
of it?; Do you think the time given to this course (Geography or History etc.) 
was justified?” The whole lot of inquiries were sought in two directions — (1) 
the influence which broadcast lessons produced as regards comprehension, interest, 
benefit to children, interest aroused in parents, and their comparative value as 
compared to ordinary lessons, (2) how far broadcast lessons were helpful in the 
teaching machinery so far as applicability' to the different subjects of the school 
curriculum was concerned. 

It is possible to quote here only in brief the general conclusions arrived at 
by the authorities after a due consideration of the affirmative and negative answers 
received from various schools: — 

Conclusions .as regards (I) — 

"1. — ^That there is a real and persistent demand from te.achers for courses of 
broadcast lessons in subjects closely associated with the ordinary subjects of the 
curriculum. 

n. — That in the opinion of the teachers in general, the broadcast lessons 
Imparted a knowledge of facts; Stimulated interest in observable ways; Did not 
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encourage inattention; Were particularly stimulating to clever children; Supplied 
views and information •^hich the teachers themselves could not have supplied; 
Interested Some parents in the work that their children did in school. 

III. — ^Tliat all courses were not uniformly successful, that much remained to 
be done to ensure better co-operation between lecturer, teacher, and pupil, and 
further investigations would prove very enlightening.” 

Conclusions as regards (2) — 

Nafiirc Study — A school which lacked a keen and competent teacher of 
Nature Study could profit by wireless lessons, for the rest, it was doubtful whether 
there would be a special place for Nature Study wireless lessons. 

Geography — The wireless lessons could add reality to ordinary geography 
lessons, could convey essentials of knowledge incidentally, and could stimulate the 
spirit of adventure in children. 

History — ^Thc course of lessons was a distinct suceess as the presentation by 
the expert of the significant details provided a background to the events described 
in books. 

English — Tlie speech lessons so far as the phonetical aspect was concerned, 
achieved a most desirable aim and met with success. The litcrart^ lessons were also 
useful but did not come up to the same level as the speech ones. 

From all the above, it is clear that the general results of the experiment must 
surely be considered encouraging, indicating possibilities of further achievement 
if all the essentials, viz., a good lecturer, a wcll-tvorking apparatus, the proper co- 
operation between the lecturer and the teacher, are made available. 

An account of Educational Broadcasting leaves one surely with the impres- 
sion that it is yet In a stage of infancy at best, and to forecast any big future 
•for the scheme would indeed seem presumptuous. But it cannot at the same 
time be denied that It Is a device full of possibilities. Opinions of course, have 
ranged on both sides. The too enthusiastic exponents have gone to the length 
of depicting a school fifty years hence as one having classrooms and pupils as at 
present, but the children instead of being ranged round a teacher to be imagined 
as sitting round a loud speaker, thus revolutionizing all existing methods of edu- 
cation. The cynical critics have on the other hand scoffed at the device as a 
passing hoax. Neither of these positions seems at all sound and deserving consi- 
deration. Tlicre arc sober critics who however deserve consideration, and they 
declare that tvirelcss lessons are contrary to the best tendencies of educational 
thought since they reduce the child to the position of a passive listener rather than 
allow him to be an active participator in the process of education. Now broadcast 
lessons certainly cannot supersede the teacher. Yet the teacher surely cannot 
afford to ignore a useful instrument which modern science offers into his hands. 
If one were to see children of eleven and twelve in a London County Council 
school rallying round a loud speaker with keen interest, to hear Fairgtieve talk 
on 'Peoples and lands of the Empire,’ or to be for a while with a little group of 
'German 'Jugends’ at one of the ‘Jugendburgs’ in Prussia sitting round the fire 
listening to broadcast talks in social history, one simply cannot help feeling that 
94 
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nurater. Both town and country schools were included, and it was seen that they 
represented various grades of efficiency. The same type of apparatus was fitted in 
all the schools. The academic years was divided into three terms, and the experi- 
ment continued over the whole year, advantage always being taken of the diffi- 
culties experienced in the previous term. Some lectures were alloted 30 minutes, 
others requiring a particular effort of concentration lasted only 20 minutes. 
Co-operation between the teachers and the lecturers was ensured as far as 
was practicable. The lecturer helped the teachers by including what 
preparation was necessary, what points in the lecturer were to be particularly 
noted, and what stuff was most essential for revision. They also indicated books, 
maps, allusions, etc. The lecturers were supposed to have first hand acquaintance 
■with the type of schools they were Calking to. 

The question of how the value pf the leetures was to be judged, and whose 
opinion was to be considered the reliable evidence, was decided in favour of the 
teachers after a good deal of deliberation by several committees. Reliance was 
p aced on the collective opinion of the teachers, for they* were the people in a 
position to judge cumulative effects. They could form judgments in relation to 
e knowledge of the children, and observe manifestations of interest both in 
general schools work as well as outside activities of the children. To avoid 
vagueness, it was decided that teachers should be guided by a type of question- 
naire which would help them to analyze their individual opinions closely. These 
questioimaries were drawn at two conferences of teachers, inspectors, etc. The 
set of approved questions was sent round to all the schools partaking in the experi- 
ment. Their replies summed up mostly constituted the conclusions drawn from 
the experiment. Tlie questions were such as could be answered in yes or no, 
e.g. Did the class obtain a reasonable grasp of the matter of each lecture? 
Can a W'ireless course of this kind supply views? Information?; Did impressions 
of lectures last longer than impressions of ordinary lessons?; Having used a wire- 
less set in your school would you regard it as an educational loss to be deprived 
of it?; Do you think the time given to this course (Geography or History etc.) 
was justified?” The whole lot of inquiries were sought in two directions — (1) 
the influence which broadcast lessons produced as regards comprehension, interest, 
benefit to children, interest aroused in parents, and their comparative value as 
compared to ordinar)^ lessons, (2) how far broadcast lessons were helpful in the 
te.tching machinery so far as applicability to the different subjects of the school 
curriculum was concerned. 

It is possible to quote here only in brief the general conclusions arrived at 
y the authorities after a due consideration of the affirmative and negative answers 
received from various schools: — 

Conclusions as regards (1) — 

I. ^That there is a real and persistent demand from teachers for courses of 

roa^ cast lessons m subjects closely associated with the ordinary subjects of the 
curriculum. 

j That in the opinion of the teachers in general, the broadcast lessons- — 

parte a nowledge of facts; Stimulated interest in observable ways; Did not 
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encourage inattention; Were particularly stimulating to clever children; Supplied 
views and information vshich the teachers themselves could not have supplied; 
Interested Some parents in the work that their children did in school. 

III. — That all courses were not uniformly successful, that much remained to 
be done to ensure better co-operation between lecturer, teacher, and pupil, and 
further investigations would prove very enUghtening.” 

Conclusions as regards (2) — 

Nature Study — school which lacked a keen and competent teacher of 
Nature Study could profit by wireless lessons, for the rest, it was doubtful whether 
there would be a special place for Nature Study wireless lessons. 

Geography — ^The wireless lessons could add reality to ordinary geography 
lessons, could convey essentials of knowledge incidentally, and could stimulate the 
spirit of adventure in children. 

History — The course of lessons was a distinct success as the presentation by 
the expert of the significant details provided a background to the events described 
in books. 

English — The speech lessons so far as the phonetical aspect was concerned, 
achieved a most desirable aim and met with success. The literary lessons were also 
useful but did not come up to the same level as the speech ones. 

From all the above, it is clear that the general results of the experiment must 
surely be considered encouraging, indicating possibilities of further achievement 
if all the essentials, viz., a good lecturer, a well-working apparatus, the proper co- 
operation between the lecturer and the teacher, are made available. 

An account of Educational Broadcasting leaves one surely with the impres- 
sion that it is yet in a stage of Infancy at best, and to forecast any big future 
•for the scheme would indeed seem presumptuous. But it cannot at the same 
time be denied that it is a device full of possibilities. Opinions of course, have 
ranged on both sides. The too enthusiastic exponents have gone to the length 
of depicting a school fifty years hence as one having classrooms and pupils as ar 
present, but the children instead of being ranged round a teacher to be imagined 
as sitting round a loud speaker, thus revolutionizing all existing methods of edu- 
cation. Tlie cynical critics have on the other hand scoffed at the device as a 
passing hoax. Neither of these positions seems at all sound and deserving consi- 
deration. There are sober critics who however deserve consideration, and they 
declare that wireless lessons are contrary to the best tendencies of educational 
thought since they reduce the child to the position of a passive listener rather than 
allow liim to be an active participator in the process of education. Now broadcast 
lessons certainly cannot supersede the teacher. Yet the teacher surely cannot 
afford to ignore a useful Instrument which modern science offers into his hands. 
If one were to see children of eleven and twelve in a London County Council 
school rallying round a loud speaker with keen interest, to hear Fairgrieve talk 
on 'Peoples and lands of the Empire,’ or to be for a while with a little group of 
'German 'Jugends’ at one of the 'Jugendburgs’ in Prussia sitting round the fire 
listening to broadcast talks in social history, one simply cannot help feeling that 
S4 • ' . 
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the futxire both of the school as well as of the general broadcasts teems with great 
possibilities. 

IV — ^The Declaration of the Asiatic Culture Association for the 
New Movement of the World Peace 

By Liu Yen Mon 

This is the twentieth century. Twentieth century means the civilized 
century. What is the definition of civilization — no body knows; but it seems that 
in civilization, there is nothing foolish, nothing cruel, nothing rough, nothing low 
or mean; no murder, no robbing in the world, such is the primitive definition. 

Now, if we look upon the world for the last many centuries, what did the 
people do? What was done by statesmen and military officers? Take news from 
the newspapers, as we know them. How much money is used for army, for navy: ' 
what new poisonous gases are discovered now and then; class struggle is continued; 
how many poor die here and there. The National anthem is so elevating and the 
national guards are so strict. Oh! the Prince of Peace has not come yet. 

Every one knows that when the future war comes, the largest towns like 
London, Paris and New York, with their population about six to seven millions 
will become ashes in three hours, if the warriors throw down bombs from aero- 
planes. Not only men, women and children will be killed, but even the animals 
will be killed. Such is the life enjoyed by the civilised people, such is the educa- 
tion given by wise doctors, scientists, discoverers and such is the civilization pre- 
vailing in the whole world, to be copied and followed by uncivilised nations, eager 
to learn from them, and yet, I am afraid, they could not be compared to such a 
civilised people. 

Now we have only one doubt. We shall ask the wise man about it. In 
twentieth century, our position is high, our science is in evolution, and our know- • 
ledge is complete, but there is only one thing, that seems not nice — Why are our 
heads so cheap? Why is our life so worthless? At any time when the future 
war will break out, our life will be cheaper than that of birds, beasts, insects; 
even the life of the great men, rich ladies, learned scholars, etc., will be on the same 
level; no exception underneath the bomb-power at all. 

Let us think a little while. Here is a wolf in the village or in the town. 
Many brave men and even boys will be ready to strike it. Why? Because the 
wolf is a fierce brute; to kill a brute is our human duty. Again, if a tiger hap- 
pens to be here, we would do the same with it also. Again, if a snake or a mad dog 
happens to be anywhere we would do the same. 

Why do we do it? Because we know our duty. But do you know how 
many men are killed by a wolf or a tiger or a Hon. They may be eating one or 
two men per day. That is enough for their life. Even a tiger is satisfied with 
a man or a beast, because a tiger or a lion’s life- Is very simple, and he is contended 
after he eats one or two men. Do you know how many men are killed in a war? 
Even in a single day of the Great War there were many thousand killed. But 
Until now no man has been so foolish, as to spend his time on thinking how to 
stop war. While the wise men are thinking of teaching the young ones hoW to 
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kill each other, they are at the same time abusing the tiger, lion and wolf, etc., 
as cruel but they forget that they themselves are a thousand times more cruel than 
the beasts. Oh! what shame on mankind, on men of education, on our civilization. 

Mankind is not born of stones and woods, they are all born of mothers. Why 
do they then keep their position so scljfish? 

Friends, let us' cast a glance back on the ancient times which are supposed 
not to have been as civilised as our age. We can recollect many teachings which 
we received from our ancient grandfathers in the form of Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Christianity and from many prophets of the whole of 
Asia. We never learnt that man should kill man in order to live. We cannot 
understand the new science of man-eating, struggle for existence, etc. We only 
know that, as a matter of fact, they struggle not for existence but for death. 
That is a terrible suicide. They have made our planet a slaughter house, a hell. 

Friends, we know the history of man; his development from generation to 
generation. History had, its origin about he Euphrates river valley or in India 
or in Ceylon. It moved gradually to West Asia, to Greece, Rome, France, Eng- 
land and the whole of Europe, then across the Atlantic Ocean to America; then 
passed the Pacific Ocean to Japan, Corea, China, Burma, Siam and then returned 
to the Indian Ocean, Persian Bay. Arabia will now join Greece in Europe again. 
In this way the wheel seems to be turning. This change is, as it were, in a garden 
with plenty of trees; flowers blossom around the whol*e year in each season; spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. The flowers change season by season, month by 
month and time after time. But one day the world will become a single home. 
The flowers of the vrhole garden will open out at the same time. 

Friends awake, the time has now come. Flowers of the Asian knowledge tree 
will open soon. Many souls of the saints of ancient times, it seems, have trans 
migrated to the bodies of our young boys and girls and they have made our Asia 
rejuvenated. Just as the sun sinks down in the West, then rises again in i c E-st, 
as the moon decreases in the last part of the month and we meet the new m 
in the new month, so we should now enjoy the flowers, buds of the garden, re 
the new ennobling air of the morning sun. Why are you lagging be lin 

It is now high time for )’ou to get up. Time and tide wait for *1°”^ After 
the Great War there has come a radical change in the outlook o t e P - 
nations. Those who have suffered from this man-made plague, now want 
change the entire surface of the earth. 

Russull, Spengler and H. G. Wells have attacked the war-mama of hungry 
wolves. New prophets, nevz philosophers as Tolstoy, Romain Ro an , etc. 
introduced the essence of Buddhism, Hinduism, Taoism and Con uciamsm 
Europe and America, for the sake of humanity and universal ben' cenc p 
of the murderous education. They have declared that Icilling is a sin an ^ 
killing is a greater sin. This is exactly what Asia has been declaring g 

What they say now is exactly in consonance with our ancient cu cure. 

We are of course not so foolish as to stick to all' our old habits and manners 
as the conservative section everyu’here does. That is pure nonsense. 
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have the mine of the diamond of the vast Asia. Such jewels and precious stones 
of ours, as universah'sm and cosmopolitanism arc not so narrow and shallow as nuke 
us harp only on nationalism or class-hatred. Now our duty lies in comparing our 
condition with that of other people and select the best and perfect method to 
abolish the modern %'iolcnt and brutal teaching from our midst and to adopt the 
fittest method to keep life in order and to establish a new society for the harmo- 
nisation of the whole world. 

Of course, to achieve this it is not necessary to follow the East or to copy the 
West. Our aim is to bring an entirely new civilisation which is neither the one 
nor the other. This will be the true civilisation of the twentieth century. Let 
this Small earth become one home, as a new garden of Eden. 

Modern education claims to make good boys. But they become tigers or 
wolves. Tiacrefore it is our duty to give them right teaching, to correct and save 
them and tell them not to be revengeful, but to spread our Asian light to illu- 
mine the dark corners of the world and to carr}' its message to the whole world 
aS our grandfathers did. Tliis has been the Asian people’s inherent duty from 
thousands of years until now. We shall continue to do it. There is a grc.it diffe- 
rence between the old times and modern times. In old times our grandfathers 
planted the sweet tree which is flowering now. We shall now have the fruits in 
the earthly gardens in the new century. 

Our chief aims shoul'd be the cultur.il unity of Asia and the suppression of 
the war-spirit, in the interest of the whole world. 

V — Education and Up-bringing of the Indian Princes 

By Shrjmant Sakdar Chandrajirao Sambiiajirao, Angria, Gii'alior Stale 

I consider myself very fortunate today to have got the opportunity of pre- 
senting to you for deliberation a subject which is not generally considered the 
normal task of educationalists. Education of our children is the national duty 
to which we arc all alive, but I venture to open today the subject not of the cdti- 
c.ition of the governed but of those who have the privilege and the responsibility 
to govern. 

India is intersected with a large number of States, small and big. The Gos'- 
ernment of these States is in the hands of their Chiefs, Rajas, Maharajas and 
Nawabs with powers of life and death over their subjects. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
how many of us think of this situation and contemplate over the education of 
these angles and their kith and kin, I mean their Sardars and Jagirdars who arc 
no small partners and comp.itriots in the making of these States, today as they 
were in the past? Tlicir greatness, their alllucncc, their bigotry, their legitimate 
f.imtly pride, their high and low .associations are natters so complex and potent 
that their convergent effect unmistakably makes a different being of them, 
entirely different from the ordinary mortal whom it is their privilege to govern. 
Hicc beings you will pardon me if 1 say so and bear with me, for I am one of 
them, .arc scions of dynasties whose names arc the honour of our country and the 
glory of Aryan {>olity and civilisation, I dare say that one must belong to them 
to apprain- them and assess them correctly in- these days of democracy. 
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What a vast territory is under the State! What a teeming population under 
this hierarchy of princes! Can we neglect the education of these born aristocrats 
that conduct the destinies of millions? 

In countries where the public help the Government in every sphere of their 
function it may be easy for the princes to rule such a self-governing people but 
the case of the rulers of Indian States is different. Their subjects are either unfit 
or not considered to be fit for self-government. They are excluded from helping 
the Government and that makes the task of the Idnd-hearted monarchs extremely 
difiScult. 

I trust you have comprehended the situation and you will agree with me 
when I say that every national effort should be made to chalk out a programme 
to found educational institutions that will suit these most responsible souls in their 
childhood and youth. Their lot is as pitiable as it is enviable. It is something of 
the princely tiger. When they are babies their affectionate but blinded parents 
prove their first enemies. The habits of a hungry tigress are too well known. 
The environments of a palace with the hidden vipers, the mean valets, are, you will 
all agree with me, more terrible than the feminine filial eccentricities. If they 
outlive these, then the young princes are the ports of every sportsman or 
marksman. But even if they outlive these dangers and accidents they sometimes 
become a nuisance to their own silvan citizens under their charge. Alas! there 
exists this royal party all at once at the order of the unseen and well known 
manager. I do assure you there still sunuve' in India rulers of a very high order 
that would do honour to any race or country and who are models of kingship 
that historians might admire and socialists envy. But I have pointed out above 
a Iftid case which unfortunately is not of a rare occurrence. 

The task of educating the young princes, Sardars and Jagirdars haunts us 
day and night and I beg you to lend us your most valuable experience and advice 
towards its solution. * 

With your permission, however, I venture to throw a few suggestions, pro- 
posals for your deKberations and criticism. I propose the establishment of small 
schools in every centre where such families reside. The place should be healthy 
and not very far from the town where the children can build their bony bones, 
form healthy habits and learn without developing an aversion to school life or 
lessons in general. Here, or in a like institution, lessons in the secondary-school- 
curriculum may be finished, proficiency in the mother tongue and a thorough know- 
ledge of the first principles of their own religion being never neglected. Never 
deprive our children of this religious education. No curriculum devoid of 
lessons in religion can ever do for us. However crippled we may be we survive 
on the strength of our religious bias that stilly forms a part of our life-blood. 

A visit to historic and sacred places of India, and industrious centres would 
be a useful way of spending the long vacations of grown up boys. The 
apparent should be kept at some Universities, Indian or European. The secon 
sons should take to careers, at premier institutions, that will make military an 
naval officers of them or if they choose should take to the study of civics an 
Administration and thus help to build nations and States. 
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Gentlemen, if you think I am dreaming please allow me to do so a little 
longer. Let the heirs apparent after receiving full education be kept 
under some venerable royal guide as a teacher, friend and philosopher, for no 
school or university can ever impart that supreme instruction which makes a king 
of an ordinary man. A couple of months at the Secretariat of the Chamber of 
Princes might still further unfold before these youthful princes a screen that 
might acquaint them with the problems with which they have to deal as responsible 
governors of their own States. 

I have avoided reference to the already existing institutions established for a 
like purpose, for I would supplement their worlc and not criticise them. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I thank you for giving me this unique opporunity of opening 
a subject which ordinarily docs not find a place on the agenda of educational con- 
ferences. 


VI — The Origin of the Alphabet and Numbers 
By R. N. Saha, M.R.A.S. 

The Origin of the Gaudian Script (the Bengali, the Hindi and the 

Tamil) and its wide diffusion showing Ancient Bengal as the 
Cradle of Civilisation (fully illustrated) 

The riddle of .the origin of the alphabet and numerals is as yet unsettled. 
The various theories of the Indo-Scythiau or Saka-Brahvii alphabet have not yet 
any wide acceptance. The golden fleece has yet to he won. 

The origin of the Indian Alphabet was first discussed by Sir 'William Jones 
(1749-1794) . Isaac Taylor summarised the facts of the case in his book, "The 
History of the Alphabet” (1883). 

In writing the Bengali, the Tamil and the Devaftagar alphabets we find that 
the distinct portion or the body of each letter is written first, then the perpendi- 
cular and lastly the horizontal or rectangular line. In the formation of com- 
pound characters it becomes quite evident that the radical portion or body of 
each letter is the important element in the formation of the letter and the vertical 
or horizontal portion is quite unimportant. This primitive radical root of the 
Indo-Scythian Brahmi alphabet is preserved unchanged in the Arabic or the Geor- 
gain. (ire plates I to III and VI.] 

It should be noted that the various forms of straight or curved Matra and 
Dari as appendages have effectually disguised the real nature of the Indo-Scythian 
Brahmi alphabets, forming the so-called distinct and different varieties of the 
Eastern Brahmi or Vedic alphabets such as the Deva-Nagar, the Kaithi, the Bengali, 
the Burmese, the Urya, the Tamil, the Tclugu, the Kanarese and the Ceylonese. 

"We also find that the four directions of writing show one copying method. 
At first all alphabets and numerals were written in "retrograde” fashion from 
right to left. Wc find in the Bran coin of "Rano Dharmapalasa” (Vide Plate 
3CX,1X that the letters are written from right to left as in the Etruscan coin 
in retrograde” fashion showing that Indo-Scythian Brahmi, like the ancient 
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Latin or the Greek was written at first from right to left as in the Kharostbi 
alphabet and numerals. 

As regards the chronology of the Indian alphabet the recent discovery of Pre- 
historic Indian Seals at Harappa and Mohenp Daro (Punjab) showing 
Shiva Linga, Solar star and bull with trident mark and an archaic script and numer- 
als carries the Indian Chronology back to four millennium B.C. (Vide Plate XXXI) . 
The discovery of a Sabean or Persepolifan MS. Alphabet {Vide Plate VIII) 
may well remove the so-called "Formidable Difficulty” of chronology showing 
the common origin of the "Mismary” or the Cuneiform, the Pehlevi and the 
"Farshy” or Persian. From the three Tables showing close affinity of the Hiero- 
glyphic and the Semitic alphabets as also of Chaldean, Assyrian, Pehlevi, Persian, 
Arabic, Zend, Georgian and the Kharosthl-Aramaic or Phoenician we see that 
these cognate alphabets existed side by side in Mesopotamia as early as the sixth 
century B.C. [See Plates VII, VIII and IX.] 

There is absolutely no fundamental difference in phonetics or in the order of 
arrangc7ne7it of letters in the so-called "Clerk’s” alphabet or the "Pandit alphabet . 
The Arabic or the Semitic methods of "Abjady,” "Aekaghy” and "Abtasy order 
of letters (Vide Plates XVII-XVIII) are all phonetic arrangcv7e7its according to 
the law of soimd-shiftv/g. The Sanskrit or the Indian alphabets are similarly 
arranged in seven classes or vargas according to the law of sound shifting. 
There are also several methods of arrangement as in Siva Sutra, in Panini and in 
Dravidian or Tamil method. The second and fourth letters of the five vargas 
in the Sanskrit are merely compound letters aspirated with the letter h . In 
the Telugu, U-chan, Tibetan-Bengali and the Mongolian "Galik’ Bengali alphabets 
we find that the ten aspirated letters of the five vargas are distinctly formed by 
the addition of "h” at the bottom of each letter {vide Chinese printed book 
discovered by Bayer in 1728 and Plate XXI). The paucity or 77 Mltiplicity 
of letters in an alphabet does not indicate loss or elaboration of phonetics in a 
language. The Semitic groups contain 22 to 32 letters in the alphabet. In the 
Arabic 52 sounds could be e.xpresesd with 28 letters as in the Sanskrit with its 
52 letters. 

The Discovery of the Bhat eipi also called Brahmi lipi, Brahma-Bhat 
OR Betal-Bhat lipi of Benares (with two plates) 

This script contains practically 28 letters as hi the Arabic. There is no 
matra as in the Kaithi, the Chitra-Gupta, Kaistba, or Brahma lipi. There is «o 
incdial voiucl marks as in the Arabic. This script is used in the "Kursi Namas 
by the "Dasa Namiya” Sannyasi Bhat people who were the ancient bards of Rajpu- 
tana. The script is of great importance as it is the connecting link of the Sylheti- 
Nagar script and the older and ancient Manipuri script of Assam. 

It should be noted that so late as the thirteenth or fourteenth century A.D. 
the Mahommedans of Delhi province were using also the "Kaithi-Nagar script 
for their Iranian or Hindi dialect of Persia. When Shah Jalal of Yemen with 
his 350 Arabic follov'ers settled in Assam about 1300 A.D. he is said to have 
introduced this Baitali or Brahmi-Bhat script of Benares and Behar in Sylhet as 
the Deva-Nagar, the Arabic-Kaithi or the Musalmanl-Bhat script for the Bengali 
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language. Thus the Kaithi, Kaisrha-Brahma or the Betal Bhat script 'tuifhouf 
malm and media} voxuel maria becomes the Sylheti Deva-Nagar script with malra 
and medial vowel maria. The formation of the letter "A” of the Sylheti-Nagar 
script like the Arabic is quite patent showing Aleph Zabar “A” with the malra, 
[See plates IV and V.] Tlie Sjdhati-Nagar Script shows also the letter Lam-Aleph 
as In the Arabic. 

Thus we see that the Betal-Bhat script or the Braluni script existed under 
various names in Sindh, Multan, Delhi, Benares, Bchar or Magadh, Sylhet and 
Manipur in Assam as Sindhi, Multani, Marwari, Mahajani, Biswari, Maithili, 
Kaithi, Sylheti-Nagar and Manipurl script. 

The Discovery of the Maithili or Mathur-Bhat lipi of Beiiar as is still 

USED BY THE GIRLS OF BeHAR IN THEIR CORRESPONDENCE ALONG 

WITH THE Kaithi script (with two plates) 

This variety of ancient Kaithi script of practically 28 Idlers as in the Arabic 
and similar to Mahajani, Biswari, Multani, Sindhi and Marwari script shows the 
use of the Brahma Bhat or the Betal Bhat lipi in Benares and Behar. There is no 
malra as in Kaithi but the script shows medial vowel marks as in classical Arabic. 
This is important showing it to be a variety of Betal-Bhat lipi having medial 
vowel marks. [Sec Plates PV and V.] 

The Discovery of a Georgian Inscription near the Iswar-Gangi Shiva 

Temple at Benares which shows the affinity of the Georgian- 
Pehifat Alphabet with the Arabic and the Indian system 
OF writing (with ONE PLATE) 

Despite the ravages of time and the elements, there arc not less than 120 
gravc,s in India w'ith Armenian inscriptions, Benares can boast of a Georgian 
grave containing the only inscription in Georgian found in India. This Georgian 
tomb is that of a Lesgian Mabommedan and has been discovered near the Iswar- 
Gangi Shiva temple. Unlike Mabommedan tombs placed cast to west, this tomb 
of a Mabommedan Pit or Saint faces north and south and is also worshipped by 
the Hindus. [V/dc Plate VI.] 

The Georgian alfihabei is one of the complctcst in existence. Like the Himy- 
aritic, Ethiopic, Ghez, Safa, Barbarc and other South Arabian alphabets, it is 
written from left to right. The Georgian alphabet is ascribed to King Pliania- 
v,i7. I, a contemporary of Alexander the Great about the third century B.C. 

Taylor in his History of the Alphabet, Vol. II (1899), makes the following 
remark that the Armenian and the Georgian alphabets may be held to have con- 
sisted of the primitive Iranian letters. 

The evidence of early Armenian coins with Arsacidian legends points to same. 
Dionsiiis Tlirax wrote a Greek Grammar about the second century B.C. Tliis 
was tmnsl.atcd in Armenian for teaching Armenian. Tlic number, order and 
names of the Armenian letters given therein conform to the Arabic "Abjadi" 
arrangement. 

Tile inscription gives very valuable cpigraphic evidence and confirms the 
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observation of close resemblance of this Pchlcvi or Iranian variety of South Arabic 
or Aramaic-Saka vrith that of the Indo-Scythian Deva-Nagar-Bhat script, as 
made by M. J. Klaproth and Brosset. The cradle of the proto-Pehlevic or the 
proto-Aramaic is in Saka Desha. [Sec plate VI.] 

Tlie Gcor^iafi or Karthili al[)habef consists of 25 lef/ers, as hi the Arabic, 
with some variants. It has preserved almost unimpaired the Semitic arrangement 
of the Arabic as has been observed by Taylor. It should be noted that the vowels 
are separate and tv'elvc in number as in the Zend Parsi and Deva-Nagar. 

The Boghazelli (Boghaz, Abu-ghaz) or the Georgians seem to be connected 
with the ancient Hittites as far back as 5000 B.C. to 2500 B.C. A. E. Cowley 
in a Lecture on "the Hittites” remarks that die Hittites were racially connected 
with the Kassites, the Akkadians or the Sumerians, Hitti, Hyksos, Kheta, Khattai, 
Bihittim or Boghaz-Kcui (Khasa and Kirat) . 

The Hitiife language, like the Kartu or the Georgian, is a suffixing language 
and is similar to the Persian, every word of which bears also affinity with the 
Arabic. The Arabic prepositions form the post-positions of the Persian language. 

” The adjective stt^x "eli, ili, i, uri,” iti Georgian, "war, wala, er, i” in Persian, Urdu 
or Hindi are derived from the Arabic prefix particle "Al” or the suffix y, ay, 
iya.” The Georgian, the Persian, the Minni, the Mitanni, the Kassi (KhaJ, 
Boghazi, Kusi or Kohi) and the Akkadian or the Sumerian languages are all 
akin. 

The bilingual hido-Sassanian coins of Persian kings with Pehlevi legends in 
Pehlevi script and Sanskrit legend with distinct Deva-Nagar and Bengali script 
{Sec Plate XXDC) containing the bull, the trident, the crescent moon, the 
solar chakra and the globe-in-cresccnt in the head dress show their unrriistakable 
connection with the Mlna:an, the Sabaran, the Al-Masnad or the Hintyariiic coins 
of southern Arabia with similar symbols of the stylised bull and crescent moon, 
the trident and the snake of the moon-god dating from the fourth century B.C. 

The striking similarity of the Georgian and the Indian alphabets becomes 
quite patent when we compare the Georgian with the Deva-Nagar, by adding the 
vowel mark Aleph or the perpendicular "A” to each of the Georgian letters or t e 
geometrical radical or root forms of the proto-Arabic, from which they are direct j 
derived in their turn. [See Plate VI.] 

Just as every Bengali or Hindi letter may be formed by add.ng A (A i ) 
to each Ch,aldeo-Arabic or Georgian root letter so each Arabic or Georgian erier 
may in the same way be formed by subtracting A or Alif from eac i Beng 
or Hindi letter. The subtraction of "A” or one stroke in the formation of coin- 
pound letter shows that the radical portion of a letter in the Bengali or its Him 
(Deva-Nagar) variety could not have been borrowed from the Semitic, 
dean or the Georgian alphabet. 

From the comparative tables of Alphabets and Numerals we see . 
"letter,” "Haruf,” "Varna” or figure is formed by one or more united or is- 
united number of stroke or strokes made up of dot oi dash. T le root of eac a 
letter or numeral formed by means of single stroke or multiple strokes, whether 
united or disunited, is clearly seen in every Chaldco-Scmitic CWestern a^a) 
95 
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and Chaldeo-Bengali (Eastern Saka). The Arabs do not claim to have invented 
the alphabet or the numerals according to Abtt. Bekar Bin Washi, who gives eighty 
kinds of ancient alphabets, each of them being derived by imitation and formed by 
the rules of geometry from the Chaldean. He has used the term "Aqlam Al-Hindi 
wa Al-Sin” also. 

Abii Bekar bin Washi in his "Rimuj-ul-Aklam” written about 800 A.D, 
mentions ^’Al-KaJam Al-HinelF' or the Eastern alphabet in three places in pages 6, 
7, 8, where three varieties of the '^'Al-raqiivt Al-Hindi” or the Eastern numerals 
are used as three varieties of "Al-Kalam Al-Hindi” numerical alphabets. He uses 
also the terms "Bilad Al-Hhtd” in page 39, "Hadttd Al-Sin” in page 92, and "Bilad 
AI-Hj7td -wa Al-Sin” in pages 74 and 79. The "Al-Kalam Al-Hindi” alphabets 
forming fourteen dotted and fourteen undotted "luni-Solar” Arabic letters of the 
"Al-Raqum Al-Hindi” or the nine Arabic numerals with superposed zero are 
known as Arabic. The term "Al-Hmdi” meaning eastern used by Ibn Washi 
does not denote ''Indian” in its modern geographical sense as wrongly translated 
by Hammer. It also means a geometrical, algebraical or arithmetical sign or a 
black dot or sign form. 

"With regard to the Al-Dawidi alphabet which consists of 29 Arabic letters 
(page 39) Hammer translates that "this alphabet was particularly used in India.” 
If it was did the "Indians” then use the Arabic alphabet? Pertaining to the 
Hieroglyphic alphabet of King Berhemeos (Hermes) the Egyptian (page 74) 
the translation of Hammar, is — "This is one of the oldest alphabets used by the 
magicians and Pharaohs in Egypt; and it was transferred from these to the sooth- 
sayers of India and China.” How could this be possible? Did the Indian Hindus 
and the Chinese Soothsayers adopt the Egyptian alphabet? 

As regards the Hermesian alphabets of Egypt the translation is — "In this 
manner these Hicroglyphical alphabets became innumerable, like the alphabets of 
the Indians and the Chinese.” If so, why did not Abu Bekar give any list of them 
in his valuable history of alphabets which was written purposely for the benefit 
of mankind (page 92). Again we find the translation is as follows — “The 
few of those who in our time are acquainted (SOO A.D.) with this knowledge 
(of Egyptian philosophy) live retired in some islands near the frontiers of China 
and continue to lead the steps of their fore-fathers.” Surely "India and China” 
in 800 A.D. did not form part of the dominions of the Pharaohs of Egypt. The 
following passages are quoted from Abu Bekar’s monumental work. 

39 (^1 ^ 

•X^Jl iSJti j J 

Page 74 i-CU| fdS ^ 

Page 79 
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yiJ|b t_Aj} UMt 

^J UJU3 ^ jj 

^ ly*^ f^) iSjd=x ^j 

"Promotion of Learning in India during 

Mahomcdan Rule- has similarly translated the word Hindui .,cJU. wongly to 

denote modern Indian or Nagari-Iiindi numerals and not '^l-HindF or the 

j, . y ’^irh zero, in which the Moslem kept their account (page 53). 

T> • Moslem accounts in official records were kept in Arabo- 

Persic "Hindui” numerals. 


n C aptcr 3,riII Abu Bekar deals how "by following the simple rule of 
g metry one alphabet is derived from another as the Coofic has been derived 
om the Syrian, the Hebrew from the Chaldean, the Latin from the Greek, and 
ers, in this manner, from some original.” This is fully dealt with in the book 
ntit ed Solution of Secrets and Key of Treasures” by Jabar Hayan Essoofi. ' The 
following passages are quoted from Abu Bekar:— 


OxjjSJI ^ Ij L^iJl Ulj 

l^UaXu>|j SjUuiJj^Jl 

JuLUjfj ^ HI 

P=*g« 79-80. i^j) ^ 

Lain Yhtar mentions sixty-four kinds of Brahvti alphabets. YLe see also 
t sat there arc wo less than 109 kinds of Bengali alphabets {vide K. F. Holle, "In- 
dische Alphabetten,” 18°77). 

It Would be seen that the most ancient alphabet was the Bengali or the 
soma-Bnrmcse or Chaknia-Bengali (cf. Saka-Brahrai alphabet of Gatir Bhatta, 
t e eldest of the eight sons of Chitra-Gupta Brahma; cf. Siamese and Kambodian 
alphabets^ [Sec Plates X and XII.] 

Again we see that to each Burmese letter a perpendicular dari, Alif or "A” 
IS added to form one variety of the ancient Ahom (Assamese-Bengali) alphabets. 
We see clear affinity of the hbmer or the Tai family alphabets (the Siamese and 
the Cambodian) with the (1) Ahom, (2) Khamti, (3) Shan, (4) Laos, (5) 
^akma-Burmese, (6) Manipuri Nagri-Bengali and (7) Sylheti Nagri-Bengali. 

e Manipuri Magari alphabet is of 32 letters and is only a variety of Brahma- 
Bhat, Betal-Bhat or Cliitra-Gupta Kayastha-Brahma (Kayathi) alphabet without 

fiatra and also comprised of 32 letters as in the Persian. (Vide Plates V, X to 
XII.) 


Similar to the erroneous etymology of the words "Al-Hind” and "Al-Sin 
there has been an equally false interpretation of the words Yavana, Yona, Yonaka, 
Yona-Kamboj or Unan as Greek. An incalculable amount of mischief has been 
done to Indian philology by scholars in their zeal to see everything Indian to 


» 
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Greek origin. P.inini, Patanjali and Manu frequently mention the Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Sakas, Paundras (Kols, Chois), Pahlavas, Paradas, Kiratas, Odras, 
Hunas, Khasas, Chinas, and many other Eastern Scythian or Mongolian Ksha- 
triyas as "Bratya” Hindus. The Vedic Hindus used all kinds of “Yavanani 
lipis” or “Saka” scripts such as Kharosclii or Kohiriyasti script of Kashgar, Persia 
and Afghanistan, Zend script, Pehlevi script, Gcorgi.in script, the Greek script, 
the Kamboja or Tibeto-Burman script. 

The following passages arc quoted from Manu Sanliita: 

Ticn: ^11 

qrw flitnn ii 

We find that the following Scythian types such as the Yavana, Kirata, 
Gandhar, Chin, Sahara, Barbara, Saka, Tushara, Kanka, Pahnava, Paunda, Pulinda, 
Kamboja and other Mlechha tribes mentioned in Sanskrit literature once dominated 
throughout the length and breadth of India. The Mlechhas and Yavanas were 
equally honoured as "Vedavit” Rishis as it is evident from the following Sanskrit 
passage:— 

The evidences of scripts, words and languages, confirmed by ethnology, un- 
mistakably prove the unity of the liindi, Hindu, Saka, Yavana, Munda, Manchu, 
China, Huna and Shana. (Vide Plates XX and XXVIII.) 

That mankind is born of one mother is also expressed in the Arabic 
phrase; — 

The Origin of the Saka or Kharosthi-Brahmi Numerals and their 

WIDE diffusion {Vidc Plates XIV to XIX] 

the indo-pakthian-saka-kushan numerals 

The mystery of the highly developed Saka and Kushan or Kharosthi-Br.ihmi 
numerals of the second century B.c. vanishes when wc compare them with the 
identical Aramaic, Pehlevi (Zend) and Nabatean or Palmyrian numerals, all 
derived from the Eastern Saka-Aramaic. The form of Nabatean or Proto- 
Arabic and Saka "four” is exactly similar, viz,, — + (cross). 

The Araviaic method has been adopted in the group addition found in 
Kmhan hiscfipth?i and nnntcrical votation. In the Nepal and other MS. notation 
the 22 symbols are used as in Hebrew, Syriac, etc. In the Saka numerals (as 
also in the Arabic forms) sve find also the clear evidence of the ’’ganda” or its 
three scales of counting, which is also present in the Kolarian system, Viz . — ^by 
°ur (Ganda. Kara, Gara). Note Soya-Ganda S, Derh-Ganda 6, Paune ek Ganda 

n and twenty=:(2 j /2 Ganda and 5 Ganda). The Saka, therefore, owing ro its 
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Burhykia system, uses only four letters (smaller number of symbols) symbols 
for 4, 10, 20 and 100 — ^Dal, Yeh, Kaf, Gaf. In the Kushen variety there are 
19 letter symbols for 9 units, 9 tens and one for 100 (up to 9 hundreds), the 
greater number of symbols being due to not using the counting by twenty system. 

In Lepcha or Bhutia as also Lnshai or Knki-Chin or Chakina counting 
by multiples of ten and twenty is also seen, viz. — Khe-sum (20X3)=60 in 
descending order or Tnk-chu (6X10)— 60 in ascending order, or as 4X3+3 = li. 
In Kitchari Ho-Jai (Assam) counting by multiples of four and twenty (Kuri) 
'’Za-Kha7’ is also seen. The system of counting by four (Chaukia, Gandakia) 
and representing numbers by vertical lines was universally present in Bengal 
including Assam. From Bengal the method of counting by finger-reckoning 
reached the Akankols of the Andaman Island. 

The Brahmi-Kharosthi inscription iinmcrals of third century b.c., the 
Nanaghat hill cave-mivierals of the early Andhra dynasty of southern India about 
the second century B.c., the Nasika cave nuntcrals dating back to the first or second 
century a.d., the Baku and Kushan numerals of the second century b.c., the Gupt a 
and Vallhabi inscription numerals, (300 ro 600 a.d. and the system of Tai-Bengali 
notation by vertical lines, prove the numerals by their close affinity of forms 
to be as old as the Assyrian alphabet and numerals. 

The character and expression of numerical ideas are of finger-reckoning (by 
al-jumal or group addition) processes in the old and the new world such as the 
digits (finger, aungula), the articulis (joint, musthi, fist, panja, pasuri) or the ganda 
(four) and the gai (panja, hand). The word for five (pancha) is a word for 
hand, phnja, musthi. The ten {two hands) and the score (Kuri, Buri, pulli, hands 
and feet, twice two-hands) methods of counting form an Integral part of the 
history of the perfected Decimal numeration. 

As to the origin of the Shape of Zero symbol it should be noted that at 
first the value of “tens” was represented by different symbols according to 
the progressive series of place values of "tens” or the number of places of such 
symbols, viz., tens, himdrcds, thousands, etc. Then the symbols denoting 


such different series of “tens” were replaced by a uniform series of superscript 
Zeros which became the multiplying symbols of any of the nine integers and the 
different forms of tens lost their decimal or integral place values. The 
different forms of symbols of progressive scries of decimal place values of tens, 
hundreds, thousands, etc., were replaced by one or more zerosymbol denoting 


.ten when placed at top or right side of any of the integers. Thus the symbo- 
for zero as a multiplying symbol had no value in itself. The origin of the 
shape of zero and its original numeric.al significance are clearly preserved in the 
tenth century and twelfth century European Arabic or Al-Hindi zero symbol, 
where wc find that the shape of zero is double five or ten or 9'kl or 4+44-1 i 1, 


ganda. Tliis concealed form of “ten” in zero symbol shows that zero 
sj-mbol is as old as the symbol for ten which was used in Egypt or in na > 


THH SUPER-SCRIPT ZERO SYMBOL USED AS A POWER I'OR TEN GRADUM-LS 


REPIACri) TME SYMBOL OF TEN USED AS AN JNl EGER 
Tlic syinltoh front 1 to 10 in the Arabic are formed hy actual nut 
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of finger-reckoning strokes as in the Nabatean or Saka (ganda or four, gai 
or soya-ganda) method. Note Soya-ganda or five=:4+l, 6=:4+2, 7=4+3. 
8=4+4, 9=4+4 + l, 10=4+4+2. It would be clearly seen that the Arabic, 
Nabatean and Saka or Tamil niivtcral forms from 5 to 10 are formed by actual 
additions of strokes on the form of four (ganda). 

A. The Counting by Tojir or Ganda-kia Method 

From the comparative table of Saka, Javanese, Bengali, Hindi, Arabic, 
Nabatean, Zend, English, Chinese and Mayaglyph (Mexican) numeral forms 
of the integers it will be seen that the forms in all these reveal the counting 
by four or the ganda method or the primitive finger reckoning method. [See 
Plate XVI.] 

The Al-ghobar Arabic numerical symbols from one to five show their forma- 
tion by actual integral number of strokes and from six to nine the modern 
symbols at first sight do not show the actual integral number of strokes in 
their formation. They were obliterated by time but their Saka or Eastern 
origin can be plainly discovered as shown in the table. In the earliest European 
forms of Al-ghobar Arabic numerals we find that zero is represented by a dot 
in a circle or a triangle in a circle or by a circle divided into two hah'cs by a 
line (Ghobar numerals). This clearly shows that the form of -modern zero 
is derived from the symbol for ten. From the table it could be clearly seen 
that the pictographic symbol for ten in the Etruscan, Roman, Arabic and the 
Saka-Brahmi gave rise to the decimal place value symbol for zero. [Vide Plate 
XVI.] 

B. The Gai Method or the Counting by Five 

In the Syriac and Palmjrian, numerical forms (as also in the Roman, 
the 'Greek, the Chinese and the Mayaglyph numerals) we sec the method of 
counting by five or the gai method (Soya-ganda) where symbols from five to 
nine are formed as 4+1, 5 + 1, 5+2, 5+3, 5+4, and 10=5 + 5 (ten fingers of 
two hands) as in the primitive finger-reckoning. Thus it is clear that the count- 
ing by four, by five, by ten and by twaity methods originated from the ancient 
Saka finger-reckoning system of Al-raqum Al-Hindi wa Al-sin or the "Indo- 
Saka” notation. Tlie Saka system of writing numerals from right to left (as in 
343=3+20+20 + 100X3), the ancient Tamil system of writing numerals from 
left to right (23=2X10+3), the Chinese system (as in 23=2X10 + 3) or the 
Saka Sambat 867="Giri Rasha Basu”=768=867 in descending order (right 
to left) all show the germs of multiplication and the knowledge of place value 
of the nine integers as in the ancient Assyrian system, viz. — 4434=4X1000 
+4X100+10+10 + 10+4=4000X400 + 34. The Egyptian does not show 
'■igns of multiplication as in 1000+1000+1000+1000+100 + 100 + 100 
+ 100+10+ 10+ 10+4=4434, which is therefore cumbrous. 

The Mexican symbol for 10 is expressed in two "Gai”, "Anga”, "Pa-ng”, 
Pasuri , 'Panja” or five (10=5 + J).’ Tltc Mexican system of counting by 
twenty (poulli) as Cam-poulli (1 score), Ome-poulli (2 score), Ma-cuil-poulli 
(5 score) [Ruri=JJuri=Puli] is also similar to the ancient Run or Buri of the 
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Bengali Saka system of numerals. Again the ’'Quipn” [the Knot Abacus] or the 
Knotted cord of the Peruvian Incas was a simple device used as a means of 
numeration from which we find that a strictly decimal system with its place 
value was fully Itnown and used in the group addition in tens, hundreds and 
thousands thus: a single Knot 1-1-0=10, a double Knot 1-1-00=100, a triple Knot 
1-hOOO [10X10X10]. One or more vertical threads without Knot represented 
the integers 1 to 9. Not more than nine single Knots are placed in one group. 
(Cf. "Kar-zapa” system of "counting beads” from right to left or from left 
to right by the Krishna and the Kali worshippers of Bengal.) 

Lastly the Australian system of counting by twenty or "Bootarra” is plain- 
ly a Bengali S 3 'stem of counting by Kuri or Buri (puli=buli). In Australian we 
see Ko-en, Mc-et, Ki-arp, Ko-apt, Ki-ab, K-anbo, Kan, Ka, Ki-upa, Me-a=onc, 
Bu-ualt, Bu-llar, Be-njira, Boo-lita, Boo-tayteh (Dwi, Twi)=Two, Mun-nar, 
Monya=five, Taytch-munnar=2X5 or 10 — ten, Boolar-ra=2X10~20 (cf. das- 
dah-rah, cf. Ba ra 2-hlO) . Lilte the Egyptian, the Roman system is also cumbrous 
as it did not go beyond addition. The Jaina school of Mathematics treated in the 
Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society 1929 by Dr. Bibhuti Bhuson 
Datta, carries the place value system of decimal notation at least to second or 
third century B.c. The Roman Numerals arc all finger-reckoning signs: — viz., I, 
n, HI. RL V, VI, VII, vni, IX, [V-i-V]=X, two hands and are all picto- 
^rapbs of finger. On the grave posts of North American Red Indians we fibd 
numerical sj’mbols from 1 to 9. marked by dots, vertical or horizontal strokes 
showing that counting was fully known to the ancient American Indians 
(sunilar to that of the Mexicans or Peruvians). Ancient Pnneh-marked coins of 
India show sunilar dot marks (1 to 9), for the numerals. The recent find of 
Seals at Harappa (Horpa=hilly) and Mohenjadara (Mo-hoje-Dara) showing the 
s^Tubols of Bull or Taurus, Shiva linga, moon and sun with script and numerals very 
closely resembling the Sumerian or Assyrian forms prove that the Kol-Aryan or 
Scythian Hindus like the Durga-worshipping Hittite Hindus of Boghaz-Keuhi 
were also using in Sind a Indo-Sumerian-Hittite script and numerals about 4000 
B.c. The place names (Horpa, Mi-hoja or Mi-Hora ) indicate their Kolarian origin 
(cf. the number in an Indian seal with the Sumerian where 3X60-i-10-h2=192, 
is same in both. 


THE ORIGIN OF LETTER-FORMS AND NUMERICAL FIGURES 

A "letter”, "Haruf” or “Varna” or a numerical figure is made up of one or 
more united or disunited number of stroke or strokes of dot cr dash. The root of 
each letter or numeral formed by means of a single stroke or multiple strokes, whe- 
ther united or disunited, is seen m every Chaldco-Semitic (Western Saka) and Chal- 
deo-Bengall (Eastern Saka). [Yide Plates 1 to III and X\a.] The Arabs also 
call their alphabet "Huruf-al-taji”. It should be noted that the 22 

primitive letters of 6 class« viz.,-«'Abjad, Howaj. Hutti, Kalaman, Safass, 
Qurast” of the Arabic or the Phoenician alphabet including the Babylonian and 
Egyptian consist o£ four vowels and 18 consonants as in the primitive Ta.- 
(V/dr Plate XXV). Abu Bekar also calls the Arabic Alphabet as 
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Al-Hindi” showing that the Arabs or the Semitic people did not invent the alphabet 
or the numerals. 

The roof figures of uuvicrah may be traced from the Chaldeac and the 
Bengali or the Saka-Kushan numerical figure roots. The earliest numerical forms 
were formed by dots or strokes (vertical or horizontal) united or disunited 
whether In the old or in the new world. [Vide Plate XIX.] The negative evidence 
of inscription only shows the use of zero as a multiplying symbol of ten in series 
about 77 'i A.D. but the use of the place value of integers is clearly seen in Saka or 
Assyrian notation. The absence of zero as a separate symbol is due to its symbolic 
use as a multiplying Superscript or Subscript zero signifying ten. This was 
so even in the book of Abu Bakar Bin Wash! (800 a.d.) where we find 
three types of 'Al-Kalam Al-HhtdP’ numerical alphabets with superscript or 
subscript zero. [Vide Plates XVII and XVIIL] 

In the Hindu system of numeration each succeeding place is ten times the 
preceding according to the rule of Decimal numeration. This has been also 
stated by Arya-Bhatta (born 476 a.d.). The Arabic alphabetical numeration 
(Hisab Al-jumal) only contains 28 signs 1 to 1000 as in "Darya Abjadi memo- 
ria Technica”. The nomenclature of Arabic system of numeration however 
did not go beyond thousand. It has one highest term for numeration which 
is a "million” "meaning thousand” times thousand. This is "really a step 

away from a decimal scheme”. It should be noted that the proper place of 
zero, not being an integer is at the top of integers, which are written in progressive 
series. ‘ 

Thus in writing a large number, say, 1234, the integers are always placed 
according to place value in group addition [Hisab al Jumal] that is, 1000-r 
200 + 30+4=1234 where zero being' a multiplying symbol having no value by 
itself can only be placed at the top of integers. 

"We find that the two kinds of decimal notation "Al-raqum Al- Jumal” and 
”Al-raqum Al-jebar” both were used from the earliest time, one for ordinary 
and the other for higher calculation. Both were decimal systems of calcula- 
tion. The so-called "gobar” or "dust” numerals were made known to western 
scholars by Silvesire dc Sacy, who discovered them from an Arabic manuscript 
found in the library of the ancient abbey of St. Germain-des-Pres. This 
decimal system has nine integers, but no zero in its modern sense. A dot above 
an integer denotes tens, two dots hundreds, three dots thousands and so on. 
This system of dots as midtiples of tens is to be found in Persia with numerals 
quite like the modern Arabic. This scheme of decimal superscript zero (dot) 
was also adopted by the Byzantine Greeks. Pihan also gives two forms, Asiatic 
and Maghrebian of "Ghobar” or the "Al-jebar” numerals. The superscript dot 
is also found for zero in the BakJjsali manuscript possibly as early as the third 
century a.d. It was used In subscript form in the Kifab al-Rihrist in the tenth 
century. From Abu Bakar Bin Washi’s "Rimuz-ul-Aqlam” we find that the 
Arabs were freely using the superscript dot as a multiple of ten and hence wc 
find the absence of zero as a separate multiplying symbol among the integers. 
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The ASTRONOMICAL ORIGIN OF SCRIPT 

The asfrommical orijm of the alphabet and numerals are shown. in Plates 
and XXXV. The Arabs divide their alphabetic characters into two luni- 
solar classes— Huruf Samsi and Huruf Quamri. The "Darya Abjadi” chakra 
connects the 28 letters to 28 lunar constellations. The Assyrians have ascribed 
the letters of their alphabet to the twelve signs of the Bodiac, the seven planets 
and the three solar triad "aleph, lam and mim” as has been observed by Abu 
Bakar Bln ’Wash! and by R. F. Mead (1916). 

ASTRONOMICAL ORIGIN OF COIN SYMBOLS 
• the NABAGRAHA NEGAMA OR VANIKA-GUILD COINS 

In the fafjta N.abagrnha corns about 1000 b.c. (See Plate XXX) we 
see 3 forms of nine planets showing the sun with eight globes, eight rays or as 
a solar lotus with eight petals. 

History of Durga Voojah and the evidence of the Indo-Chinese coins of the 
eniks about 700 b.c. clearly show that Indian historj’- and for that the Negama 
or the Gandha-Vanik history and the brilliant history of Valsya Empire, including 
Empire, the Gupta Empire, the Solanki or Chalukya Vanik Empire, 
Empires, did not begin with the expedition of Alexander 
\ Sandrokottas alias Chandra Gupta cum Asoka Bardhan — 

t e Scythian Vaisya Kings of Pataliputra. 

NITMISMATIC EVIDENCE OF SD'A-DURGA SYMBOL 
IN THE WEST 

In punch-marked square or circular coins (showing trimurti or three human 
hgures) and in Indo-Scythian. coins (showing four-armed and three-faced 
iva) we see astronomical symbols of Dwadas-Adiiya, Shiva-Burga and Haba- 
Graha Shiva-Dnrga [Vide Plates XXIX to XXX\T[II] used by the Negama or 
anika-Sangha and the Solar and Lunar races of Indo-Scythian kings. The 
ory of Numismatic clearly shows that the art of coinage began with the Indian 
punch-marked coins of the Gandha Vaniks or the Saka Negamas. The Lydian 
com of Asia Minor with Rahu or Gorgon-head, 700 B.c., the Etruscan coin of 
.c. With Gorgon-head, holding two snakes to represent solar and lunar 
cc ipses, the Etruscan coin of fourth century b.c., with solar bull and Corvus 
(Crow), male head (of Shiva)- and solar star signs, the Rhodes coin of 400 b.c. 
With full-faced Helios or Surya and rose bud or the lotus symbol, the crescent 
(moon) with Gorgon-head, the heads of Mars, Saturn, Jupitar, Mercury and Venus 
in Various Roman and Grecian coins of Europe all show Nabagraha solar marks in 
^nection with bull, lion, elephant and other Shiva-Durga zodical emblems. 

^ J Carthage coin of 240 b.c. shows the Nakagraha sun as a star of eight ray's 
^n a solar horse. Another Carthage coin shows the head of Persephone or 
^ anti-Durga with sun having eight rays and solar horse. The cov^-calf or 
pr D'mbol is also found in various ancient coins of Europe, as in the 

• ‘^nin of Corcyra. (Vide illustrated edition of the Coins of the Ancients 

■n British Museum.) 

96 
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Triskeles (3 legs) coin with bull symbol about 700 B.c., the Svastika or Omkar 
coin of. Corinth 625 B.c. with a square divided into 8 parts, the Svastika 
coin of trete 600 B.c., the Tripod, the three Laurel-leaves 480 b.c. (like the 
three circular dots or three tridents), the Hekatc Triformis or Trlkali-Durga with 
torch and lion in coins of 400 B.c., the Triskeles and lion in Aspendus coin 480 b.c., 
Athena with bull, Athena with owl, Athena with lion, Athena with owl and 
elephant, Athena with sun and crescent moon symbols all clearly show that the 
Shiva-Durga symbols of the Negama Punch-marked coins migrated into Europe and 
that Europe was indebted to India for its art of coinage. 

From Plate XXXVII we End the Assyrian Durga on bull about 2450 B.c. 
The Europa or Durga on bull found its way to Crete about 600 b.c. as shown 
in the Gortyna coins; we see Dnrga on bull in Greece about 570 b.c. (Plate 
XXXVIII) . We also find Durga on bull introduced by the Etruscans or Scythians 
in Italy about 900 b.c. (Plate XXXIV). We see Assyrian Asioric (Anath-Athena) 
or Durga on lion about 1000 b.c. The Assyrian Anath or Astarte is no other than 
the Scythian goddess 'Analiid’ with her starry crown. We also find Phoenician 
Astarte or Durga on lion introduced in Carthage about 600 b.c. The Phoeni- 
cian coin shows Astarte-Baal (Shiva and Durga on lion) about 700 B.c. We 
find Trimtirfi astarte {Tri-Kali) introduced in Cyprus about 500 b.c. Hecate 
Triformis in the coin of Alexander Tyrant about 400 b.c. The Harappa Seals 
(Punjab) shows also Nabagraha Siva Linga, solar star, bull with trident 
containing an archaic script and numerals resembling the Hittite-Sum- 
erian about 4000 B.c. The Bamanghaii Seal of Sri Rana Bhanja Deva (a 
Bhumia Vaisya Raja of Singhbhum) inscribed in Bengali script and similar to 
Har.appa Seals shows Nabagraha symbol of bull, Siva linga, crescent moon and 
solar lotus dated about 65 Savant 143 a.d. [See Plates XXXT and XXXVII.] 

KRISHNA-KALI AS ANOTHER FORM OF SIVA-DURGA 

The Dol-jatra festival of the Hindus is the worship of Indra-Ivrishna, 
Itnown as Rohini-nandan, or Yosodanandan with Radha (Kali), the blind moon 
or the star Pea-hen at the turning points (tropics) of the summer and winter 
solstices which occurred in Bhadra and Falgun when the Vernal equinox began 
in Jalstha about 4500 B.C. The four seasonal festivals at the equinoxes and 
the solstices, viz., the two Durga-Pujahs and the two Dol-Jatras have thus 
merged into the "Easter” festival of Christianity. [Sec Plates XXXII-XXXIII.] 

The results of modern philology are confirmed nowhere by the "unholy”, 
discovery of ethnology as in India and more specially as in the case of Bengal 
^the rendezvous of all nations. The Dinajpiir pillar inscription dedicated to a 
Shiva temple about the year 831 A.d. shows that even at that time Gaum or 
Kol Desha was under the rule of Indo-Scythian Kamboja or Yavana kings who . 
were followers of the Vedic cult and builders of Shiva temples. Shiva and 

Durga have therefore been boldly labelled as "Anarya Devatas” by some 
Scholars. 
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BENGAL THE HOME OF SAKTI CULT AND THE CRADLE OF CIVILISATION 

'tajjl WJS tke fat kom, ot the Vdic CWWatjeD,™ o, T,„ 
t„lt of fa V.,ifa which at fa Krithna-Chtit. cult, D.tga-Gactfa, 
urga-Krishna, Knshna-Kali or Jesm-Mary cnlt with Europa Durga Nabagraha 
cuit went to Europe. Bengal gave Buddha-Shiva and Aditya-Durga or Nabagraha 
Solar cult. [See Plates XXXII to XXXV.] 

The name of Gaur, Kola Desha or Salta Desha with its entire Gangetic 
va ley conjures up the memory of sixty centuries of its varied and glorious past, 
comprises Burma and Assam including the Tibetan plateau geographi- 

^le place-vames of Bengal clearly show their ancient connection with Tibetj 
^ odia, Iv^ongolia, Manchuria and China and betray the common Indo-Scythian, 
n o-Mongolian or Indo-Dravidian origin of the people. 

The Vedic word "Gatiga” zum zum in Arabic is similar to the Chinese 
^*ki "Giang” meaning river as in Me-Kong, Yang-tse-kiang, 

t ang. The word 'Gang’ is used everywhere in Eastern Bengal to denote a 
rivw as in Kaing-gang, Kata-gang, Kui-gang, Mukti-gang, Bara-gang in Assam. 

In Burmese the word for river is "kbyang.” The Chinese word "King” or "Kong” 
^^atung city or village as Pe-king, Hong-kong, Nan-king, Me-kong is "Gaon,” 
Gan ’ or "Grama” in Bengali. 

xfT Ghinese word "Heng,” "Ho,” "Fo,” "Po,” meaning river is similar to 
0, Sar, 'Hawor,” Hada or Hrada in Bengali (cf. Hwang-ho, Pei-ho). Tlie 
pace and river names of China and Indo-China show that they were peopled by 
" w peoples of Bengal in pre-Chinese time. The word "Goon” or 

Afltt means village, "Sanglia,” "Chung” or "Jung” ot "Gunja” in Burmese and 

in Bengali. The words "Ran-goon” and "Ara-kan” in Burmese arc of Bengali 
origin. 

P/. XJmesh Chandra Vhlyaralna suggested that JVlIongolm was the first home 
of the Vedic Aryans but we find mention of the Man-chu or "Mannu-har” 
peak on the "Hma-bata” mountain which is so named in Rig-veda, where 
mapati Vagaban Shiva was engaged in devotion. The Prakrit words Hima, 
onia, Ahom, Assam, Siam, Som, Kom are all synonymous, meaning mountain 
and are similar to Greek Imaus, Himaus. The Rig-vedic word "Hima-vant” 

IS found in the following passage in Mahabharat; — 

frrlTTgyriftT; ^ i 

JTfTOHtT ^ UI<Jno 

le is a patent fact that all classical "tongues of civilised peoples" have died 
out and the Semitic or the Aryan peoples abandoning their ancient tongues have 
opted their modern Scythian dialects. 

It should be noted that the Hindustani or Hindi, the Iranian or the Urdu, 

. , Pitso-Tamil and the Perso-Kol-Aryan or the Scythian Bengali dialects based on 
identical grammars and written in similar "Al-Hindi” wa "Al-sini” or Eastern 
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niphnbcts nrc spoiicn by the AralwJVrsic and Tiirho-Scytliian Bengali Mussalmans, 
the Iranian or Pchlcvic Parsis and tl)e modern IJ'imliis wliicli include the Turbo 
or IranO'Aryans, ,Sc}'thio-Dravidians Aryo-Dravidians, Mongolo-Dravidians 
and Munda-Pravidians of modern India. [Va/c Plate XX.] 

Pertaining to this Gangetic civilisation of Jlitidi and lUmlmlhau, the 
ancient land of the Gan^a, the following famous verse of Dr, Iqbal is quoted in 
Hindi and Urdu; — 

^ I ^ jjfeFif smrr ii 

if ^ sFR ^ 3:^ t qfR ^ i 

^ ^ ^ 5J7KT II - 

qgV ^TOFTT 3IT?mf ^ I 

?itT7T ^ 'TPiPlf tTHKIII 

^ I 

I ^ ^ 3:51^ fen ii 

^ 3iT?3^ rinr ^ fer c: i 

3cr3T fern q^t ^JIKT II 

JljTfT?! fejTTrn 3ITTO 33i?3n 1 

I ©I, ^ ^ feier 

fJI? 31^ 3Tgt ^ 1 

3Tq?Tq: fjTR t joh ferf ii 

5:3 ^ I f% ^ ftTrilf Tf^ 1 

^fefr 3 ^ I ST^T ?HT3T II 

3Tqqn fflT 3TSf JT 1 

in^ q^rr gjurrii 

— 1)1^ U^l ^ 

L>*^ J** r® L>*^ 

— 0*^f oi^ 

■ If ^^1 * * w | ^ \ 

— u'^‘^ 

— — 1— CAj ^ j(i> ^ 

— J%n; ^ Jjjij Sj Kii iSj^l J 

' i)I^ U^J)^ ‘i-y^ 

yH (J^ u)“i^ 

IjGx ^ yjisj ^ ^ 
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O^ K<^ 

— 0 *^ 1 -)'+’^ 

' — !jL*i) ^jl^iSjiS 

Regarding this first home of human civilisation in the Gangetic Valley of 
Himachal Dr. Tagore has aptly sung in the following verse; — 

fijsin ^<1^1 '^’l-.’t’tCT, 
et'iin 

^T^!, ^% ^'IJ i 

The Unity of the Alphabet Proclaims the Brotherhood of Man 
The Scythian migration in ancient times 

1. The Visi-goths or the Western Scythians 

A. F. R. Hoernle in his "History of India”, 1906 has rightly observed that 
"wholesale migrations often took place in ancient times, hence in Europe 
and India we see many races, languages and religions”. The whole of Europe 
was over-run by various Scythian races such as the Pelasgians, Etrusc.ans, Basques, 
Huns, Goths, Visi-Goths, Franks, Greeks, Galliks, Turks and Turko-Arabs. 
Like the Latin or Etruscan and the Greek, the Gothic alphabet, invented before 
the Deluge and introduced by the Goths about 370 A.D., was long in use in 
Europe. The Pclasgic or Etruscan letters were prior to the Cadmean or Greek 
and all varieties of Scythian letters travelled progressively from East to West. 
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Tui; Kolauian or the iNDo-ScvtjrtAN Htai or Tai-Kol 
2. Tiii-Ttiinil v{/{>rafiaft into Africa aud Auslralia 

As regards India Dr. Hocrnlc further remarks that "Lingustic reasons un- 
niistahably shmv that at some very remote time the Mon-Khmer or the Munda- 
Kolarian race not only spread over the whole of India but extended also far 
cast-wards into Burma and Siam". "Anotlicr ancient indigenous people of 
India .arc the Dravidi.tns, who freely inter-married with the primitive Mon Tai 
or Munda-Kolarian race of India and we also find their cointcclioit with the 
Africans and the Atislraliain as there arc evidences which show that the continent 
of India was connected with the main land of Africa and Australia in very 
ancient time” forming the vanished "Gondwana land”. (Vide Plate XL.) Tltctc 
is also a clear lingustic connection of the Dravidian speech with the Persian 
as also with the Kolari.in speech including the Bengali and the Hindi. 

It is admitted that the Dr.tvidians tr.idcd with the Pcrso-Scythians near the 
Pcr.sian Gulf as far back as the seventh century n.c. according to A. F. K. 
Hocrnlc. There has also been two other Kolarian migrations from Assam into 
Burma and Tibet .and into Siam, Cambodia and China, Central Asia, Mongolia, 
Corea and Japan. The history of the ancient Ahom-Burmese Empire of .Assam 
and Burma is thus older than that of China. 

The Ahom-Tai-Burmese or the Kol-Munda-Khmer 
Bengali Prakrit Alphabets 

Tlic Gaudian alphabet of Bengal, Ban-Gaur, Banga, Mynn-ga or Maga, 
Mon-golia or Mon-Tai is the most ancient Indo-Scythlan alphabet. Tlic laws of 
Phonetics clearly show that the primitive Bengali alphabet as preserved in the 
Tai, Ahom, Khmer or Arakancse Chakma-Bcngnli alphabet consists of only eighteen 
consonants as in tlie Tai, Shan, Khamti, Laos, Burmese, Peguese, Tamil and - 
Ceylonese. It should be noted chat the various Malayan alphabets such as the 
Javanese, the Mankasar, Battak, Bugi, Re/ang, Lampong, Tagala, and Bisaya 
alphabets of Java, .Sumatra, Celebes and Philippine Islands all belong to the Mon- 
Tai or Munda family alphabets of Bengal. Each of them consists of eighteen 
consonants. The grammatical rules of "sandhi” in Bengali-Prakrit show that the 
first letter of a Varga becomes the third or the fifth letter and that the second 
and the fourth letter of a Varga arc merely aspirated compound letters, lienee in 
the primitive Mun-da, Mon-Tai, Mon-kol, Ban-Gaur, Ban-gala (Ban-ga) or 
Kolarian-Bengali alphabet there were only eighteen consonants as in the Tamil 
(Tai-mir), the Ceylonese (Cin-ko!=Sin-liol) and the Maldivian which formed 
the Southern branch of the Munda-Dra-vidian (Tai-kol, Ut-kol, Mon-kol, 
Tai-kol-Iing, Mon-Tai and Tai-mir). 

In the Sylheti-Nagari and the Manipuri-Nagari or Mon-Tai Kuki we see 
that Bcng.ali Prakrit was written in about 22 or 28 Nagarl-Tai letters as in 
the Hebrew or the Ar.ibic. The Ahoma Chakma-Bcngali Coins further show 
that Bengali could be written in Persian characters. The legendary evidence 
shows that the eighteen-handed Ugra-Chandi Durga represented the eightcen- 
Icttered primitive Bengali alphabet which was finally elaborated into fifty two 
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liters as in the Tai-Maiayalam or Grantha Tamil and in the Ceylonese alphabet. 

her t?' r ■f"' ' preserved at Ajmer museum represents in 

• Z- ^'^^elopcd Kolarian or the Scythian alphabet and is 

indicated by the formula "Om Namah Sidham Kshetrajnyah” in teaching Bengali 

r Tamd alphabet. Similarly the formula Om Nnmah Sivayah, Om Namah 
u aya or Om Namah Tri-Ratnaya is used in teaching Burmese or Tibetan 
ap a ets. The Onmun or the Nido script of Corea having 18 consonants also 
begins with "Om”. {Vide Plate TKYll.) 

With the discovery of the Sanskrit in 1784 , Indian Linguistics, thanks to the 
arc cs 0 Western Scholars, show the intimate connection of the Indo-Aryan 
T , ^"^o-Europcan. With the discovery of the Non-Aryan or the Indo- 
} an (Kol-Khmer-Mon-Tai or Malaya-Munda-Dravidian) sve now find further 
mtimate connection of the Indo-Scythians with the Indo-Aryans and the Indo- 
uropeans. The Kol speeches, the Mon-Khmer, Mon-Tai or the Munda-Tai and 
^ ^nda-Dravidian, Mun-dai-Dra-vid (Tai-mir) or Tai-Malay speeches once 
ngi'ng to the Austro-Asiatic or the Gondowana land speech, have inde!ibl3' 

• mped their mark on the Indo-Ar3’an or the Indo-European and showing the 
origin and development of Indian Hindu or the Ecisicrn Hnn ctihirc and its 

ectual debt to this primitive Scythian or the Austria hlon-Khmer or Kol 
au ian) race of Bengal or the Tai-Khmer or Tai-mir (Drabir, Da-mil) , 
lamil or Malayalum race of the South. 

The basis of our Hindu pre-Vcdic and post-Vedic culture are largely 
rai/ co-Aiistnc or mainly Austric in the Ganges valley and the East and 
^ ravidian in the West and the South” according to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee: 
j. observes that "the material culture, the customs and usages, the 

igious notions and practices, the Myths and legends of the Indo-Aryans or the 
^ 0 Europeans are in their origin non-Aryan — Austric and Dravidian” (Tai- 

^ The Sanskrit speaking Arj^ans of Aryavarta have failed to impose their 

^nguage or Its later Deva-Nagar alphabet on the Mongolo-Dravidian (Beng.ilis or 

. The primitive Dravidian speech such as the Tamil or Malaj’alain shows 

ts affinity with the Persian as an agglutinative Persian, where the pronouns arc 

. . . Verbs and “might really have been a language with consonant group 

^ observed by Jiilcs Bloch, which is further confirmed by its consonantal 

‘ P a et of 18 letters as in the Tat (Taic or Saka) family alphabets of Bengal and 

UTOa. The Pelasgian-Grcek alphabet, the Phoenicean alphabet or the Glozelian 

® P a et which civilized Europe was at first of 18 radical consonants as in the 
tai. 

The WmE Diffusion of the Tai-Tamil-Malay Alphabets 
It should be noted that the Bengali migration in ancient time not only 
peopled the Pacific Islands {Vide Plate XXXIX) but it went even to the extreme 
ort 25 £2 j. 25 CQj.g2 and Japan. In the south it reached Ceylon and the Island of 
ive as is evident from the Tai Tamil script and language. Nepal and Tibet 
lecetved their alphabet from Bengal. {Vide Plate XIII). From Tibet the Tai 
• P a et went to Kashgar in Central Asia. The Tibetan Bengali alphabet was 
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bodily transplanted Into Mangolia, Manchuria, Corea and Japan, •where it is 
written in top-bottom fashion. {Vulc Plates XXI and XXVJI.) In Corea we 
see Bengali form of speech and the Tai script of eighteen letters. 

A few instances may suffice to show this connection: — 1. Anc doeshun mal 
boijea lianda, Bengali — ^Ain deshio bol bujhire chai. 2. Doeshun mal boiji 
sooipila, Bengali — Deshio bitli bojha sahaj hoi, hi Mahl/rc also one can discern 
the Bengali form of speech and the Tai script of eighteen letters. A few 
examples may clear this; — 1. Nfa-ge Ama-ya Bafa-ya gedara-gai, Bengali — 
Moga (mora) Ma o bap o glioic hoi. 2. Umba Ama Kobaha, Bengali — 
Tomar ma kothai hoi. 

Aiisfralian nocuhtihry similarly shows that Bengali influence readied Australia 
or Astro-Malaya at a very remote time. The following phrases will clear this 
point: — 1, Koinc-a cllim. Bcng.ili — Kona ck allai. 2. Koogek cllim. Bengali — 
Kona ck allai. 3. Kaip-i-kalk. Bcng.ali — ^Kona ek brikkha (K—B). 4. Myng 
artcr. Bengali — Ankhi ti, the eye. S. Talion artcr. Bengali — ^Nola ti, the 
tongue. 6. Tenting artcr. Bengali — ^Tliaing ti, the foot. 

The "Physical isolation of India” is only a creation of modern scholars. 
The discovery of sand-huried civilwation of the Bengnlies in the Eastern Chinese 
Turkesthan by Sir, Aurcl Stein, .shows how tlic physical isolation of India was 
effected in the cast by the gradual "dr}’lng up of the land” and the abandon- 
ment of Hindu civilization at those parts from the first century u.c. to ninth 
century' a.d. and resulting in the brilliant outbursts of Bengali Colonisation 
in the Pacific Islands. 1 

Again the evidence of Philology, confirmed by Ethnology too, shows that 
the Kol lanfinaf^r, like that of the Australian, has retained the three numbers 
in the singular, dual and plural for the nouns and pronouns as in the Arabic 
and tlic "Sanskrit”. The formation of the comparative .and superlative degrees 
is formed exactly as in the Arabic or the Persian by ablative or genitive prefixes 
ijl which in the case of the Kolarian arc formed by suffixes as in the 
following examples — (1) Ora-ctc darn salangi mcna, Bengali — Ghar hote taru 
lamba hoi, English — ^Thc tree is longer than the house. (2) Saben Janoar Ko- 
ccc hath! salangi menaya, Bengali — Sab janoar hote hati lamba hoi, English— 
The elephant is the tallest of all anim.als. (.T) Ini saben Ko-ctc bugin menaya. 
Bengali — Ini sab hote vala hon, English — He is the best (of all). Tlic comparative 
and superlative degrees arc formed similarly in Persian — , 

(5) in Arabic — (1) LJili ^ >-^^3 

(5) jj-^l yvfl 

That the Basque or Bas-Kol (Eus-Kor) Colony of Spain and France once 
migrated from Bengal, Gaur or Kol Desha may be judged by comparing tke 
identical structures of Basque declension by post-position with the Kolarian 
and Bengali case suffixes. It shotild be noted that the Bantu or Munda Colony 
of central and southern Africa must have migrated from Bengal during T:he 
Palaeolithic age (3,000 B.c.) as the comparison of the Basque-Bantil-Kolarian- 
Magyar numerals, including the Australian, the Maori, the Kambodian or the 
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Java-Balinese, the Mexicanese and the Peruvianese clearly shows the close afSnity 
of their nomenclature with the Bengali and the Tibetan. 

The Indo-Bmhi or the Australian (Maori-Malayi) languages clearly show the 
"deep unities underlying the most widely different forms of human thought and 
speech”. Tlie preffixes B, K, G, M, B, have been used before the numerals in 
Bantu, Kolaryan or Munda, Balinese, Tartarian, Tibeto-Burman, Kambodian or 
the Australian for examples: — (1) M-osi (Moja), P-ili, (Bill); (2) M-aid, 
(M-id), B-ar; (3) Ka-sa, Ka-ra; (4) M-oe, B-ar, (P-ir); (5) M-oet (K-oen). 
B-ullait; (6) P-akhat, P-ahni; etc. 


The Asoka Brahmi alphabet is only a variety of Maxirya or 
Maha-Prakrit or Tat alphabet 

The origin and histor)’’ of alphabet and numerals have been a very useful 
and fascinating study”, which has occupied the attention of Western scholars 
for nearly 200 years and yet they have not proceeded beyond the Pictographic 
pitfall or the Pyadasi pitfall. The so-called aboriginal or non-Aryan 
India, viz., the Kols, the Mundas, the Tai or Mon-Tai or Mon-Khmer, Tat- ot, 
^ Tal-pru or boro and Tamil or Tai-Khmer (Tai-mir) tribes of the Gangetic W 
had not only an indigenous alphabet of their own but who also spoke in Pra it, 
Maghadhi Prakrit and other Pre-Vedic Sansltrit tongues, wliich gave rise to t e 
classical or medieval Sanskrit. They had an alphabet of eighteen consonants as 
in the Tai, Burmese, Tamil and Ceylonese and all varieties of Malian alphabets 
of Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes and Philippine Islands. The fifty-tsvo 
classical Sanskrit alphabetical letters all arose out of the eighteen consonantal 
letters of the Tai-Tamil alphabets. 

The Asoka Northern and Southern or Ceylonese tj’pes of Pa ' 

Mon-Tai, Maga-Tai, Mau-r>ra, Maga-dhi) alphabets are entirely Bcnga i (Ahom- 
Tai-beto-Burmese) in origin. {Vide Plate XXII to XSV.) e ® 
Vowel marks in them are all Bengali and not of Nagari tj'pe. e 
itself is the oldest history of man, the alphabet alone speaks w lere speec is 
It reveals the "casts from one mould”. Here there is no trage y ° ® ® 

of Babel”. The Arabic Georgian (Pehlavi) and the Tai (Prato , 

Prachi), Szu, Htai, Zai, Tai, Taic, Tsak, Taji, Dyak, Turc, Turns ra, a . ) 
alphabets have hitherto concealed the standard roots o£ comparison ^ ^ 
alphabet. The dcmot:strativc evidence of the origin of the a pra 
Turanian or Tai-Tamil-Malay alphabet j 

mark” it has left on the Semitic, the Iranian, the Indo-Aryan and the 
European might serve, it is hoped, to, remove the insuperab e preju 
bitterness” engendered by the exaggerated Aryan controversy or over a u 
years. For good or bad the Palaeographic X’Ray reveals the ^ , . 

Tai-Tamil-Malayan vertebra in all alphabetic bodies. From ^ ^ P ‘ 

evidence alone it is evident that the "Story of India does not cgin 

coming of the Aryans. , .r- • a Lnm-,- 

Thc Ti-bctan (Bhotan, Pru, Bodo, Boro, Ti-prah) like the Tai or - 

Chakma Bengali at first consisted of 18 consonants and 10 voues. t v,a 
97 
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then elaborated into 22 letters, then to 30, afterwards to 34 and lastly to 52 
letters. The Ceylonese like the Tai and the Tamil also consisted of 18 consonants 
and 10 vowels. We find at least 8 varieties of Tai Bengali alphabets, viz., 
the Shan, Khamti, Laos, Burmese, Ahoma, Chakma, the Tamil and the Ceylonese 
including the Maldivean and the Corean. Of these the Ahom’a is the most 
primitive Tai alphabet and contains only IS consonants. The fully developed 
Ahoma is found in the Laos Tai alphabet. The fully developed Tamil is found 
in the Grantha Tamil or Malayalum. 

The peculiar Bengali vowel symbols of short and long E and I of 2 and 3 
dots or 3 and 4 dots or strokes (Vitlc Plate XXIV) are distinctly visible in the 
entire Asoka Maii-rya (Mon-Tai or Maga-Tai) inscription as at Girnar, third 
century B.c. and at Nanaghaf inscription, second century b.c. as also in the 
Kashgar-Bengall Ms. script. We find E of three strokes in the Amravati and 
Jaggaya peth inscriptions, second century a.d., in the Jaya Varnia inscription, fourth 
century a.d. In the Knshana inscription, first century a.d., we find E of 3 hori- 
zontal strokes. In the Saka DaJtshaviitra Nasika cave inscriptions, second century 
A.D., the E is of three dots. It is the same in Rndra Dam a Girnar inscription. 
The Tallavi Sha-Shanda Varman inscription, fourth century a.d., h.is E of 3 dots. 
The Joshodharman or Vishnu Vardhan Mandsar inscription, 532 a.d., contains E 
of three dots. The Horinzi Ms. of Bengali script of Japan about 500 a.d. contains E 
of three and four dots. The Bower Ms. about 400 to 500 a.d., also shows Bengali 
E of three and four strokes. T he Mankhari Satva Varma coin inscription contains 
E with two dots, which Is similar to the Gupta inscription E of fourth century 
A.D. The Mewar Aparajifa inscription about 661 a.d., shows E of three dots. 
Naga Yatta, Bank, Kakknk inscriptions, 861 a.d., contain E of three and four 
strokes. Karinasataka written by king Bho)a, eleventh century a.d., contains E 
of three or four dots. The Bhubaneswar Bengali inscription of Ananga Bhint 
Deva dated 1174 a.d., contains a typical E with two dots. The Chandra Deva 
Ms E and I are of two and four dots. The Mount Abu Bengali script of Dhara 
Varsha 1265 a.d., contains E of three dots. 

The Sarada or Kashmerc Bengali inscription from eighth to tenth century a.d., 
contains E and I of three and four dots as in the Satyaki inscription. The Baijnatb 
Siva Temple at Jullandhar in Kashmerc 1204 a.d., shows I of four dots. The 
inscription of Bengal eleventh century a.d., contains I of four dots. The Deva- 
para inscription of Bijoya Sen 11 centry a.d., contains I of four dots. The Lakshan 
Sen inscription 1122 a.d., contains E and I of three or four dots. Even at 
Assam we find in the Baidya Deva grant E and I with two and three dots. 
The Ballavcndra grant in Bc7igali script of twelvth century a.d., in Assam shows 
E and I of two and four dots. Purushuftaina Deva king of Urissa and Gaur 
1483 A.D., shows E and I of two and three dots. 

In modern Uria E and I show two dots and three dots. The Wartu Bengali 
script of Tibet shows E and I with two and three dots. In modern Tamil there 
are two forms of long and short E with two and three dots. In modern 
Teloogu and Canarese we find E with two dots. The Ceylonese long E has three 
dots. The modern Bengali conseals two dots and four dots in the two forms 
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of E. Tbc Uodcrn Dcint Nasar has E with two dots and three dots. {VIdr 
Plates XXIII and XXIV.) 

Tito roots of the letter of two forms of E in all fornts of hiilioii alphabets 
are found to be derived from the Gaudian or Bengali Ahom Tai or Tib'Jan. 
In the English E we find two dots, hi the old English I we find two dots. The 
modern Burmese E shows two dots, and the long E has four dots. The Georgian 
E shows two dots, Tlic Pehlevy E shows two dots. The Persian and the Arabic 
E has two dots. In the Bug! and Man Kassar we also see E witli two dots. ^ 

It would be seen that the Maurya Prakrit, the Maghadht Prakrit or Pa-li 
Maga-Banga alphabet used in the north and south of India was entirely dcrised 
from the ancient Gaudian, the Unnda-Dravadian, Mongolo-Draiidian or tlx 
Kour-ma (Gour) or Kowl-ma (Bur-ma) Tai Tamil alphabet. The Horiuzi 
Ms. shows the older form of the Bengali or the Gaudian script. Tlie El iot 
Ms. or square Pali shows also an older form of the Burmese or the ancient 
Kolarian Script, 


The Deva-Nagar alphabet is a modieication of 
THE Maga OB. Bengali alphabet 

The Deva Nagar alphabet is derived from the Ahom-Bengah— Burmese 
Tai alphabet. The Deva Nagar vowel marks arc entirely derive rom one 
variety of Bengali vowel marks, which were at first of two 'in s (one in 
use at the beginning of a word and the other at tlie middle or end of t e vor ), 
the two kinds of vowel marks were promiscuously used even at the time of the 
Bengali Rajahs such as Narayan Pal and Bijoy Sen, tenth and clevcnt century a. 

Tfie Sanskrit is only a variety' 'of the PiLtKRiT 
There were at least 27 dialects of Prakrit once prevalent throughout Indm; 
the Vedic Sanskrit, Gatha-Sanskrit, classical Sanskrit, Budhist Pon-Tai or a i- 
Sanslcrit being only dialectic varieties of same. The Prakrit tongue .s a m 
to be older than the Sanskrit tongue. Prakrit was once the sweetest vernacular 
tongue of India, whose feminine grace was once conspicuous ‘ 

Kapurdagiri”. Pandit Bidhu Sekhar Sastri in his Pali Prakash 1912 rem 
that Prakrit is older than all forms of Sanskrit. The affinity o t e ra^i a 
Vedic Sanskrit is unmistakable. Gatha-Sanskrit is also a variety • 

He rightly remarks that the modern Bcnsa!i-Pr.akrit is even sweeter than 

Sanskrit. 

The survival of the Gaudian Prakrit (Tai, Taik or S ' ) 

There was a time when Western scholars did not hesitate to 
culture, sculpture, astronomy, numismatic, etc , ^ree^ ““fJ-cMIed Buddhistic 
Indian pHIolog)' has been arrested by a second pi a rnnn'ons are 

or non-Hindu origin of Indian civilization. Such erroneous of 

being refuted eve J day. Emile Senart rightly observed that the Buddha 
whom the Buddhist tradition waxes eloquent has never live as a man 

There was a time when majority of philologists and ethnologists Ww- 

in several independent origins of J Jbsequent diffusion, 

nunority which believes in one centre of civilization and B 
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The migration of Tibeto-Gangctic symbols of culture, creed and script to 
all lands in the face of the world clearly shows that the first home of civilaza- 
tion was started in the East. This was the Tai-Malay land of the Bargis and 
the Bodos, the Kols and the Mundas, the Kochs and the Kukis or the Kliasas, 
the Mags, the Mechs or the Mlechhas, the Ahomas and the Chakmas or the 
Burmas and the Nagas. Here appeared Valmiki and Vyasha who wrote the first 
world history. Let me conclude in praise of this world-embracing Gaudian or 
Kolarian civilization of the East in the words of the bard of Assam: — 

"Though the East is East eternal 
And the West is o’er the West, 

Yet the sun of eve and morning 
Warms the self-same purple breast. 

Yet Orion smiles for ever 
On the Ganges, on the Thames, 

Yet the moon that beams o’er Indus 
Casts on Dee her silver gems. 

East is of the West a partner 
West is of the East, a mate. 

Like the mind and soul of beings 
Bound they are by bonds of fate”. 
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Phte I 

The common origin of the Indo-Scythian and the Indo-Semitic Alphabets 
The affinify of the Turanian with the Semitic 

The Hind I Alphabet or TheEaslem Alphabet 

The orig-in of the Bengali from the Arabic 

addingAlif OP DiJM or is inherent in eecli letter. 

Oisco{>crta N Sofia mkaj 


K jj’o „ c„ ♦ T .. ^ 

. ^ 

P U 


= 

ST 


Kh t » -E. + T = *^1 

. 51 

Pho a 

= VTsif 

S 

JO'S = 

5f>5? ri 

G J =. .Ti- T = 

. If 

B w 

3 -C+T 

S 

Cl „ 

<I 

Gh i » e+T » fj 

. 51 

Bh w & 

= -o+T 

e 

r» 

■O fS 

■S 

Ng ly = j + r = - 2 ; 

, 'So 

M jc 

= '5 + T 

= 

^ = 

51 

Ch5, & .c+T 3 I 

, V3- 

Y .C-C5 

3 e.+ T 

= 


Tig 

Clili C c . ij+T+t, „ "Rt 

= ^ 

R jj- ■ 

= C + T 

= 

= 


J & , +T = sir 


L J 

= c-+r 

T9 



Jh S- V „ c*T+s = Uh 

= 55 

V .? 

= 3) +T 

e 

^ = 

g 

Gn ii/<y = tviV 3 , 33 

« <3 S «/ 

= ^+T 

a 

“f . 

Cf vf»f 

T > + T = t 


S e/ 

= ^+T 

cr 

=T = 


Th jio ob + T a'h 


S e/ 

= 5+T 

= 

51 = 


D A ^ , 3 

- 55 

H Zz 

= o+T 

= 

■5 = 


DIO 6 = ;,.T = Tj 

= B 

A 1 1 

= i-s-T 


51 = 


N ty = .'T+ r = cT 

= fi 

A f U 

5ntT 

s 

5^11 . 

•311 

T }> = vJ+T e 0 

= <5^ 

T C.O 

= .-0 T 

0 

t = 


'fh i- z = i + T .= ir 

. U 

II .^0 

= •^(+T 

= 

A = 


D -J = ■) +T » ^=1 


UO 1 

= i+T 

= 

% 3 

Sti 

Dh .3 C = ‘c + T = Tf 

= fl 

UU ^-5 



4 = 


N vy „ r>+T =' rT 

- ffs 

E a 

c .D' + r 

ts 

5 3 

3 a’ 



■ 5 : r>. I? 5 , r 


1 G S' 



J c» t> 

C Cr CO 

if a c : 

- 

i> i. 



From the Telueoo wc find that the ten aspirated letters arc merely compound 
letters formed by adding H, hence they were later additions. T.icrc tvas aw n 
T vaerga in the Bengali at first as in the Ahom — ^Burmese Tai a p la et. 
fore the primitive Bengali consisted of IS consonants oni). 

The Urya or Ut-Kol alphabet with its curved hfatra is onI> ^ . 

of the Bengali. The Urya vowels and vowel marks .are entirely of t!,e IJeng. 
type. 
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Plate 1 

The common origin of the Indo-Scythian and the Indo-Semitic Alphabets 
The affiniiy of the Aryo-Dravidm! with the Smitic 

TheHifidiAlptebet orTheEaaternAlpliabtt 

The origin of the Nagri from tlie Arabic 

by adding AlirorDarioi A.wtiicti is inliErenl in each letter. 

Ditceftrtcl bfOeMSaha, mkax. 


K JJJ n 

sTtT pT' p ^ 

P s^ ua p S-? + T' 

G cr 

G tin 

Kh t p 

a =I“T ,FI ' 

Ph O C n + C 

G iTt 

= ^ 

6 tT ' « 

JrT pJTp-T 

P s^ n (JU '*• T 

V 


Ch i . 

T .-fiTpU 

Bb w-j-C G "L+ X 

» 

G HjT?, 

ft 

D 

uT t T » *J G "T 

M /* -6- G. < + T 

G ■*-T 

. R 

Ch h 

0 f T • tT 5. SI 

Y c «L + T 

G dr 

G iin 

Cht) £ ei » 

htt T p lit P IS 

R ;/ = s+ T 

= T 

= 1 

J c 

J + T c -r7 • ^ 

L .j' = c-*T 

= cT 

. FT 

Jh£ 1 = 

£+r+t a tie 5 UiSd-Ti 

V p e y t T 

= > 

= ? 

Ch 0/ a 

. T =3T=5? 

sS t/ G 

= 5T 

= 

T^> .. 

T = cT- p 2 

St/ . X^l 

- «r 

p ’EI 

Tlti-. . 

, e-'*T+ « . d p e 5 

S i/ G ytT 

G -PT 

= 

J) si C 

1 0 +T c >T p i5 

H C ■ = 3 + T 

• ^ 

, 7 

Oh si 6 . 

3 o+T+o » s3 o is 

A Il|6 . i-.T 

G 5T 

G>311d51 

N o , 

c U +T c uT s IJI PI w 

A I lb = >51 +T 

-'31] 

.5n>ji't5l1 

T c:. 

» C + T . df G H ^ 

I <_sj . <_ + T 

G 1 

= ^ 

Thh L 

= >e + T » ZT 

e? + '“ 



D A 

w i-S t’T O <!s P ^ 

U.0 -f G . + T 

. 3 

. <T 

Dh.i E 

p A+T+T = tr G N 

UU A 1 f 

p 

. E5 

N 

a O +T P 

E c-i . c,+T 

p <J 

. 

AIB. Tht Dart is oMiiUd tn ccfn^uric/ coft-iOTKt/tis , 

OmttUfij WasfUfanis lAiZSzonsanaais *Smweh -.ZSUUrrs asinAmkie 
!irse=® a,n.oi . ' 


It. has been erroneously supposed by Sanskrkists that the Bengali character is 
only a "by-form of the Nagari type of Indian Alphabets”, which only appeared 
in the Ilth Century a.d. The reverse is tnie. 

From the Skanda Purana we find that the whole of the Gangetic Plain was 
Once called Gaur (Kol) Desha: — 
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Plate in 

The common origin of the Indo-Scythian and the Indo-Semitic Alphabets 


Artinily of llic Tamil vnth llic Aralic anil tlie Dcva 
J)i5(arertd hj Dr R a SoJui, }i.RA.S. 

K«U ftUtiMff At-I cr I ••vi r~t* ««iV Arslu 


,lvu/J=o/'q:r;G,^^R-a 
Ngt/=c/Tl ^rhfl’h 

XU C/, v3, l/k e 'U' 

Chci/1=/’TI 
GnO/^c/Tl =SS,33 

K'R £:/•= 3| Su^i 

T A^=c2:,+ I 

, C/ AT) Malay^l^a ^ 0^5 Ceylon ^ Bo»c 

IN c/ = f5)TI 

NA li^-tl'Wn «?-«-03rin3-<n!'3J-3 

.51533.51 

C/' (t) Kehy^a ^ ^ V/dlm 

N c/ = c;7l .iprp.ai!- 

1 <y i-sg.CJ. <n.ri.S>oT.c<a. 
|Fu>4^=u> + I -U,^ 

:M / + 1 » 

T + I . ilj 

R ) =;Turrrr,7 

' TahJ 00 Ctt* 5 ^ ^ 

S3 0 'f ) w 

iv ^ = ^ + l =«UQJ,2' 

IlYJ = cr+l .fTfn:<^T9 
s:’*£i c/, <£U (H.o;i»oi-oS>H 

r;j>=; Ti .(pjjjo-o 

[r i/ = j’+i .yy.5-f 

N c^=r>Ti =fiT<rr,9:i 


|S t/’ I = ini) <i0 
S 

Shi^a«iCfl+ j) , lA-^ 
H/rC.fr 
KsjC/^- 5 4a^. 

= .'..T.S^H 

In .T«_'* 1 _ 

, VDWtlS , , 

!a |£.3 +1 = 

V- Cf « 3 * ^' 7 * 

AA'iUlx + uiy7.rr.2i 
c/" ®"f **jr • tv 
I u/«wr+ I ,^S!iatA«!/ 

<y ifh ^ Bap, 1 3 c 

nt/.-i+upFr-.i-iufi] 

y-f -II.S^aiTJ-O-t-W 

U I .7 + I . Q.,'V'^:f 

mA^$ + 1 , 2-£ir,'^ 

B4.j'. 3-'+I .‘T/y%5r 

0 ^ 

oo'f -I + 1.5 2. 

oij-f Jir4L. 'Si,© 
0U7'f=7|4U 'IrnT^Cir 


KB BBll-«mtlu AT VaUtIuUu U Tomll wKheut »>3tn» 

I V V' i ^ ^ fs S O Anile 

^ 2 !. 5 ^ © ct 7 ^ 5 ^ ZD Tamil, 

iss^sei e 90 infiuK. 

K(£< CSrt ftHi mStra In IK* fermAltm cf Tamil RirmarOc 
N«B. Tamil or Tii-Mnla! to n variety cT Malayalaia 

KOI 0 etn***^ or AUf la Telogv, Ccmarcae A Ccjlmc** 


The "Tamil Muni Agastya” mentioned in Rig Veda, who introduced the 
Tamil alphabet in "Dahshinatya” is "Agastyah Vagatam Vishnuh” of Agni Puran, 
and is described in Garura Purana as "Gaura Desha nibushinah”- The afi&nity 
of the Tamil, with the Ahom-Tai-Burmese alphabet is quite patent. The Tamil 
alphabet consists of 10 vowels and 18 consonants. 
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Plate IV 

The affinity of the Baitali-Nagari, without medial vowels and the Maithili- 
Nagari or Mei-Tai with medial vowels 

MaUhiii AfphAbct 

i\S0y ^ tr H qt S Cl iTM 7?S\Z 

4-e( H t?! 

n Vl ' s' V 

5a.v?.i^i^iA^(- ejp^Agi- 

il'-ALl -5?^ 2P ^ 

/A e I e- ^ ^ ^ 

A Maith)]} Rirt wrlUnfil a lattoi^ to her hu»band 


Gottalt Alphabet. 

n itn '■ -’> if>'^'>~i ‘i/^ : 

?7 >7 <n .'7/-^ frt ; y 7 ^ 

*-i <rva ;;-'-j;^-7.-)I'»^‘-iAH/'1.'yi'5 tr7; 

ntif ; twin'll'} <^-in7ni t f 

-^'T^ >1 ^\\ 

; y'Z.T n -j -j aT'Z- ^ ^ 

• •^->■'•^-1 ^ in 7 .- 7 t i /. 

^~> in: 

From a 1 32 year old Mee. 

Benarev 

N.B . — ^The above two Ms alphabets were discovered by Sm. Kiron Bala Devi, 
the talented wife of the author. 
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Plate V 

Tijc affinity of the Baitali Nagari, the Syllieri-Nagari, the Maithill-Nagari and 
the Mon Tai or Manipuri-Nagari with the Arabic 

The Baltoll Alphabet (Baltnll-KaltW). 


■' .1. 

Or NaCarl without matra. 

Kh . 0 Oh 

H 



1/ 


r 


Chh 

J 

Jh 

N 



w. 

7> 

7" 

T 

Th 

Q 

Oh 

N 

7. 

o 

k. 

71 

th 

T 

Th 

0 

Oh 

N 

A 





p 

Ph 

e 

Shj 

M 

a 


i/ 

H 

>1 

V 


L 

V 

S 1 


17 

7? 

y 

T7 

Tho Sylhctf Nftgarl Alphabet for Bengi 


Or Qaitall-KoUhlwUh matra. 

K 

Kh 

Q 

Qh^ 


Pf 


^T 


/r 

Ch 

Chh 

1 

Jh 

N 



iH- 



r 

Th 

D 

Dh 

N 

C 

IF 


Vf 

4“ 

T 

Th 

0 

Oh 

N 

tT 


•>1 



p 

Pti 

B 

8h 


K 

Vft 

St 


PI 

Y 

A 

L 

5 

H 

K 

X 

T 

ax 


A 

1 

U 


0 



vS 


5^ 

ThBAnclonl Malthlll Alphabet (MallWIl.Kalthi 

K 

Kh 

Q . 


N 

H 

7P 



a 

Ch 1 

Chh 

J 


N 

oC 

B 

e 

•* 

cr 

T 

Th 

D 




Th 

0 


rr 

N 


X 

a 


(T 


Ph 

8 

8h 

M 




s 

u 

Y 

R 

L 

s , 

H 

B 

s 



Tt 


— Sylheti-Nagari shows that Bengali was written in Deva-Nagar Vatta 
Script—a variety of the ancient Bengali script of Gaur Vatta, the eldest son of 
Chitra Gupta Brahma; Maithili script of Mathur Vatta shows its alphabet of 
tU'enty-tu^o letters. {Vide Plate XI), Chitra Gupta Brahma had eight sons:— 

Sf^PTr: sfttnwi; 3I555T; ^ITOSiJT u 
pr5!Is 53iattET qtyaTI ' W ; II { Wi m} 
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Plate VI 

The common origin of the Georglan-Pehlevy, the Arabic and the Indo-Scythian 
or the Saka-Brahmi Alphabets 


etNAnts 

T^n’Q^^|via 

l,ii33r,'^c 




AfTinity of the Ccorctan wiih the AralAc 
and the origin of Ihe Indiim alphaljcl from the Georgian 
by adding Alif, Dari cr A, to each Geergia^i letter. 

by Sr. J^.!V.Saha,M/lAJS. 


S««itlic IiuxUn »r Ary^n cr 

•rAvi^ti Ceev^ikn IndUn alpHalrte 

&lr.d J+l,3i«i-lolal))c3? 

r/ Ov©c/<fa 

wai 

• y Ji.fi.b.oa ' 

6M='imA<A5ie 
A .?? ^u^ciLhse^^; 
j-J=a 0+1 = ^1)13 

J =3 ?+Uclfl«l<l^ 

csS+l = 

.X«d ii+l= 

cn+l a fSAcISSjen 

cf aO 5+U4ii.^tmJn, 
</' 6 . 

J s3 a^b^hfOSTt^’S 

C/ 3*0« ri* KarabojarK] 

DJ ,9r (f’+UC'l5lrtil.©?v, 
c/ > » 

>i) s3 'ra+l s 
t <+U^|i!i;uLt(i) 
w/ sJ3 = 

t/='9 Vl = 5J’>dig 3 
S-Vag -T+U'^lllrlir 
^ap’ Eli+Ud ii S’ 

A =3 &+U5 C5 

Aa.^i_i+uv y y 


n(D&>| 

“ * B if 


t* 11 u tt n 

it ^ 


StMciK franl&n er ' Aryan tr 
erArabic. Ceerifian Jneian alpbaWa 

j?T5=g i‘+i = 
t =1 2+U5>l “»I^H 
S+ug^i'’+u 
=3 3+1 = ^! 17S8(& 

, ^ cr;»64Joui 

t/Jafi' •r^la^f'-liprnU 

7’(yry-y»5 soIJsO»Wctograph 

T+lalXaT-5^i^ 
?+l„2ril'SW20 
.^#4 ^+U^siqq 

i?J’='D ‘i+l = iiiA<r|'n 

vd/=(^ Vl- 

e.a B.ro' p. uvfe 

tf iK 

-f >l = di5^ 

sD^UT^vii’n? 
w t+l«ET?i«i^O 

0»=^ jin-l.di’Tiy 

= oJ+laSJlvilvXS 

X=| l+l=,SifKhi!55' 

! r/ 8:r'7'f?v^A^ 

cytl=.cH,06? 

i«t.% a-fUg5=s8 




??6i«s 

1*5. a a a I 

» It I* .« "* *• 

5 P* 3 m.Ti'3 

A* 9» ai SB » u » i« It <t 

N«ui 


^Th® above inscription was discovered by Sm. Kiron Bala Devi, the 
talented wife of the author. 

The Kartu-eli people may be a branch of the ancient Kirat or Khassa people 
of Bengal. "We find mention of Saka, Kirat and other Mlecchas of TamralipW 
(Tamluka) in Mahabharat: — 

— f^Tcrar — 1 

- ^ ^ qrorat: ii 
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Plate Vn 

The affinity of the Hieroglyphic and the Semitic Alphabets, showing that 
Pictograph being visible form-graph and not sound-graph is not 
the origin of the alphabet 


Corapiratlrt) taile diowing ihe IbrnaUcn of W variants cf 
Kkrt>;VpWc lt5Ucr*S1i*ty sVi slnftcw ns in UjcArsililci/'a’ 
J>hn»crtaPf Dr.fi. fir Safte, MJtXS. 


fi£. fc/"* 

IiM Mil IsM HsI Oaa lilil 

aJA' Ig M ^ .M M 

M sa iLjUi 

~}~ 7* 

^ 'am ^ fc=. 

^ ^ cffii s 

^ ^11 llli^ 


CcBiiuraUvc totlc Showltg ll» sti sintes 
of Ui« Arallc Mlcr i;* '3f b Iho to (f c«y SoKlii W Wttt 


iffi li' yp u? s» w/iTiu 

^SSVRiAC A> 4.' Y laVtt/ 

^>jc<i^\si etSwcIBiP phoemcus jn 

[v if/ (JWW'Hi Iteoamic ^ HraiOT^ 
DtMimc 5 1? Como c^cr.CnEtK E M im S 
lton\EA!i A Samon BurninlJ^ 
"tj>l Amm'</'WrV2asi& Hmren.W 
Hwmiiiiii] It SATA^f BBffiaE^WMRMny'-Aj 


The Egyptian Hieroglyphic or pictographic alphabet consists of 22 letters, 
of 4 vowels and 18 consonants as in the primitive Semitic or the Western Brahmi 
alphabet. In’ the Egyptian or the Babylonian script the linear sound sitmbols were 
made to assume caligraphically some fancied pictures. 
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Plate X 

The Ahom-Tai, Bhutya, Chutya, Choi, Kol or Gaudian alphabet 

The Ahom or Chakma-Bengali and the Burmese alphabets show medial vowel 
marks which are entirely Bengali. Note the affinity of the Chakma-Bengali 
alphabet (without matra) with the widely separated Bali-Bcngali alphabet (having 
matra). Note the diffusion of tills Himalayan Bengali alphabet from Assam into 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia Anam (Ttans-Gangctic Peninsula) and the Pacific Islands. 

There has been a wide diffusion of the Bengali script in Tibet, Nepal, 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and ‘Corea. The Urya, the Tamil, the Ceylonese and the 
Maldevc .alph.abets .also show medial vowel marks which are identical with the 
Bengali medial vowel marks. The Asoka, Maga or Magadhi Pali, the Kaithi and 
the Deva-Nagar alphabets arc modifications of the Tai or Ahom-Chutya-Burmese. 
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15 
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If 

t>9 
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S 
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It should be noted that the Bhutyas call themselves "Pruh”, Ahomese as Ph'* 
or Phruh; Tiperahs, Mani-pruhs are also Pruhs or Poros, Siamese call themselves 
M Phrah. Arakanese and Burmese arc Mruhs. Tibitans are Bhoj or Bhot people- 
Nepalese are Ne-pad or Ne-boro or Ne-pols. All these people— Bhot, Bhoja, Boro, 
«odo. Poro, Polo, More, etc., are ethnically one people. 
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Plate XI 

n 

The Tai Bengali Alphabet in Manipur 


MoH-TAt Mei-Tei or MBitPuni Alphabet. 


r Kh 

Hi 

Ch Ch 

T Th 

T Th 

rr tz7 

P Ph 

TTIT E 

Y R 


TTl 


Gh 


Jh 


N 


i 


Dh 


^ >1 


Dh 


B 


n -Lf 


Bh 


3 


u 


II 

TiTj 


8 


^ R 
^ <»* 


B 

n 

a 


M 


IT 


Ks 


" 'U 

M. 4i=@' = @’= Hf D3 = W='Sf 


It should be noted that the letter R' is identical in Chakma, Burmese, Urya, 
®togali, Assamese, Manipuri and Ahoma, as shown in the Table. 

The three strokes of R is quite patent also in Georgian, Phoenician, Syriac, 
\EngIisl,j Latin, Greek, Cuneiform, Maithili, Malaylam, Marwari, Kashmiri and 
Kaithi. 

The close afiEnity of the Manipuri R, L, S, .S, SH, H, KH, with the modern 
®tngali forms Is clearly seen in the above Table. 

The history of Manipur, Kamrup or Pragyotishpur of the Ahoms or the 
Plirnalayan People goes back to the time of Mahabharat. Arjun, the great hero 
Mahabharat was defeated by the hand of Babrubahan, the Koch, Kuki or Naga 
prince of Manipur. 



Phtc XII 


ALT, A<;rA rpucA'noKAL cosrtnnxcn 


71" prlr-juvc 


Bho:y5 or T;! (Htal, Chtitya or Ko!) scripts of Bengal 



X .n.-— Tlirrr arr Jf' v<wc!'. and IS con'onants. Tliffc arc no aspiralo^ 
cr^ j« sfr enmpourid chsractrn formed In' aiiclition of Jl. Tlterc i» no 
vjtpi. BHutya or Tas slpiulvct of the Ai’.orn or Himalayan fcopU »* ' 
'• o; Ik’TO or Pru) alp-nbct. 


H!' Ivvy», lilwra or BBojai trace ihtir descent from one of tlic »ont c 
Yayiti ai mrntj'-.'irJ in MihaBlurat; 


r 


n Tstnni wsrrj rrVtr^ t;tTnn: u 

( STTRtm ) 
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Plate Xm 


The Bengali Alphabet in Tibet and Nepal (Nepad, Lepad or Lepclia) or 

Shot country 

TIBETAN W^RTO^S^U 

. <N, cs nn fi 

a, a, I, 5, u. u, nfili. X e.ai. Oj au,3ni,ali, 

ij? ^ 

'b.'Un.fa^lu.na. lsa.tth3.Jsa,3sb£ 

ta,ila ifliatia, ta l}>a.Jl3kiTa, 

mm ^)S 

pa,plu,i)a,l!ha,ina, ya,Ta,la,'wa, sa,shs,sa,Ea, Kshali, 


cN np N ■»=» 


H if Vu \ u.1a-)iril4jj|>j(e1c3j j'o I'au.IaJD ^a, 
HOWA BERGAVt W WCPAU^^ 

^ ) E u.u.r».T?, £,»i» «>»>», tTO,*K, 


N.B*— ^Thc five aspiraccd letters GK, Jh, Dli. Dh, Bh niairkcd with asterisk in 
tKe tabic ate compound consonants in the Tibetan alphabet, showing that they 
^cre later additions. The Tibetan alphabet at first consisted of 10 vowels and 
consonants only. 
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Plate XTV 


The origin of the nnnr-tals showing the affinltj- of the Saka or KharostM-Brahml 
and the Ai-Hindi Arabic numerals 
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Mate XV 

origin of the numerals showing the affinity of the Saka or Kharosthi-Brahmi 
and the Al-Hindi Arabic numerals " 

The orig'in of Ihe English, Bengali and Hindi 
Numerals from Hio Arabic. 

Jfiscopcrtd iff Br^ElCScha, KE.A.S* 


Sn^Ush 
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Waxican, Chinese & Roman Numerals. 
Counfing Ijy five, Gni or Gajidi. 
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Plate XVI 

The Comparative Table of Numerals, showing their origin by finger-reckoning 

method 



CreUtt rirmcM R«i!«i CreUn PKUig«i3» Maja. CWmsb ElrttSoaSAraiic 

(g)® XK<^ocix:,S=:H5io© 

Ticlccra^ Arilic Homaii Chineic ^Barali Mkt& CIuMse 

^ Cf ^ t§S 

Forsa oF 2cra i* ® Q ^ !ad3‘<S =0C t><=C^=C:^:=0 = 0 

N.B . — ^Tlie word Zero signifies the number ten and does not mean noth- 
ing, no number, a vacant or empty place, or a circular mark in arithmetic. 
It is a multplylng symbol of ten. 

The Zero symbol is not an integer and has no'Value in itself. As a multi- 
plying symbol of an integer it cannot be placed along with the integers, which 
are only written in progressive scries and in group additions in a decimal system 
of notation. Its proper place is therefore at the top of an integer. 
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Plate X^’II 


The supper script zero in "Al-Hindi” Arabic Numerals 
AraLic NumericaT Alphahet-gOOAJ). 

C/? cE A»3.1 

• ‘V* €‘r*r*/ 

*^'c ‘ 3 * 


• i • A* V • i * 0 * ^* ^' ^* i 


/i’. V A- V- i*o-£-r* r*i 

• :b . 

N.B. J°=rJxI(J=IO; J®°elxl0x)0=150; 1"°=:^ IxJOy 10*10=1000 
Zero = 10=5+5=15+6 or 0 + 0=tSi ® © =0 >to 
1x10=10 .'. Zero has a 'lens' place value as in Tjbelan 7’ 10 



in 
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Pla:e XVIH 


The subscript zero in "Al-Hindi” Arabic Numerals 


• i-A-Y-t-g-t -r-v-c 

•U*®. *“* • • (* • l) 

. ,ij>, a . o.(ja.j , j 

tjU\ 


The righthand side zero in "Al-Hindi” Arabic Numerals 


(AS)l J jp\ Vvh iy« t^lill i>ill 


•lA^ 

f^pf 

Fr r 

|... [.. |7-j 

* £■-» 
'i-V'l 

0- c-T 

• CZ-Nrt3 

FFI 

• lLel> 

• uAia- 

* 

VTT 

^'A'A 

v-V-'v 
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Plate XK 

The oldest Prescription known, showing Tai-Bengali Numerals and proving Harap- 
pa-Seal Numerals, Babylonian Numerals, the Egyptian Numerals and the 
Asoka Kharosthi Numerals or the Chinese numerals in vertical lines 
• to be identical. The extreme antiquity of the Harappa Seal 
numerals clearly shows that the Indian system of Decimal 
numeration has been borrowed 
in every land 


The Oldest Prescription Known 

Showing Tai-Bengali numerals. 


5^."^ ? ST’ 

Medicine fcf opening ihehowth 
MilK Yiien 



oil) 

JVeKau\pj?u1trertied 


/itena 

X 

JV drachma 

X 

y* drachma 


Honey ^ y* drachma 

CooK pour out eat for /our days. 



Reproduction of a portion of Hermes Tnsmegistus' Book on 
Medicine (1552 B. C.) found in Egypt. At the left, is the 
original ancient Egyptian Hieratic Script, which reads from 
right to left. It IS translated at the right into Hieroglyphics. 

Note Identical four HII in Etruscan or 'Roman, Cretan or Greek, Asote 
Maurya. (Maga-Tai), Ch'mese and Mexican (Maya or Maga-glyph). 

In "Suvankarl” method or the Chaukia method of calculation the numemis 
“te still Written in virtical lines in Bengal. 
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Platt XX 

The Language and Script Map of India showing three forms of one script and 
language, viz., the Tai-Tamil script and the Prakrit language 



The Map of the Dravidian or the Indo-Mongolian Types showing one great INDIAM 
RACE as has been asserted by Mr. Ncsfield and Mr. R. E. Anderson 
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Plate XXI 

Lantsha, U-Chnn Tibetan and the Mongolian Galik Alphabets 


Lamtsha (WieiaT^ 


O-Chan T/beiB)}^ 

IWWWW -H'V Sf 

Mongoliah ' ' '' ' 


f s. a. at « Kt '>» 


"IPi? 5 1 5'*' RBJf f I?3i, 

2333i 33 333^3. 3j3 


^ ^ ^ 

vv D ° x/ 1 w I ^ 

J333^J JXW i 

|3 , I 3 V- -i r I I §.!:?- I 



W.B.— The aspirated letters in the Tibetan and the Mongolian, Galik marked 
^ith asterisk in the table ate compound consonants formed by adding H. 

TIte Manchu alphabet is derived from the Galik (iGialkha) Bengali where 
'ie ten aspirated letters are formed similarly by adding H. The Tibetan Benga i 
3t first consisted of 10 vowels and 18 consonants. 
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Plate XXn 


Comparative table of Pali (Pa-ri, Pon-ti or Mon Tai) Alphabets 


VOWELS. 

Inje* a a i 1 u u e 6 

ACOKAS M vT ;• L L t> 


. rf ETjrtl 

PALI v" H m 


0 6 


s,..„pAli 33 333 § □ 


CONSONANTS 

Iz,«* lea iia na ca eba ja fia £a 

ACOKAS + 'lAUC.dci>eH'h 

, ef nSffl-t 

PALI Ji-t manjiiCEjiGme^ 

.SiJuwaPALI 03 3 G El m I ^ 

Imr* u tin. ^ Aha lia ta. Uia dn. dia hr 
ACOKAS ( 0 d lABhOi 

. «r tlbeU 

PALI un iiSai2jnninmi:a^ 

s^^pALi ^gq'iuoammsa^ 

I 

lais" pR pia ia Lha ma yu. Ta la 'va. sa ia am 

ACOKA'S bUDflHvLlJAA.. It 

. .sTTfiita 

PALI >i!( u bGJJioujqmOHmgH 

£<(.«,pali ij u d sny liiq^caogacrai 


The Maga or Burmese Pali Is considered by Pali Grammarians to be the 
ginal tongue in which man first spoke. The following passage in Pali is quoted 


m support: 
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Plate XXIII 

Affinity of the Htat-Tamll-Burmcse vowels 


Affinity of the Hlai- Tamil vcwels. 


CXiBurocse 

Bengali 

Urya 

Tanil 

Tclugu 

Ceylonese 

. s 2| 

t)gi Kml-cau 

Kor-tsnu 


UtHl^CflxQC 

Util . lanj 

dr' 

-Kol 


A 3) 




C5>e) 



>1 » 

A 331 ->1 

Sl/I%\ 

aino 




-D 


3 PS 

1 n % 

% ei' 
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S ' 

9-1 

p<** 





>«• 

... 6 

a^-1 
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e » *— 

0 6 

u § . 
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S- - 

^ D 

s 

5 

C 

Lt,^ 

& 

« 6 





3 

z 

t „ 

C 

E G c 

ta :l4- 

<3 c- 

‘^G 

e:) 

b 

s- 

<3<]a" 

- 



"2 so- 

2) Z 


SS" 

W>i 

0 

C05I! 

(3 £-1 

9 CT 

Zs"-" 

© 

15-3 

11. 



Sifl 


s - 

©a 

s-5 


o = C-) 

C-1 

Vo^cl Ts«vrH 0 cOu^&Tcci 

C-l 1 c-7 1 

©-3 

— 


Note that the Bengalis and the Burmese are called by the Ahom-Kukis or 
i'Ushias as Kor-mau and Kowl-mau respectively. The Bur-ma is Kowl-ma 
(Ks^B). Arakanese call them as Mrahu-mah, 

Similarly Assamese Bodo, Boro, Choto Pruh, Phruh (Poro, Phoro) are sy- 
"oaymous with Kol or Gaur. Nepalese, Lcpchas, Bhutyas and Tibetans are Bhot 
Bodo or Pruh people. Thus we see that the Tibcto-Gangctic people are the 
ancient Kolarian or the Gaudian people. (K=G=:B=:P). 

N. B, — ^Kol=Kor=Gor=:Chor=:Chol=Hor=Bor 

=Bod=Bhot=a:Bhoj=Mor 
Bengal or Gaur Desha was once nick-named as Mimda, Kerala, Kol or Choi 
country as mentioned in Harivansha (22 Chap.). It was then known as Maga 
Desha, Jambu or Karobo Dwip. When Kashmere was conquered by the “Gaur 
B-akshasas”, the western Cambodian colonies became hateful there as is seen in the 
following Persian passage — [Afghan=Pushtu. Pukhtu or Pathan; Kamboh=: 
Camboja and Kashmirit=Khmer]. 

tSjf ^ £X)S 3 3 

5 SjlidI 5 
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Plate XXIV 


BEHGALl "E“ AS OLD AS THE ASOKA OR BUKiESB PALI 


ASOKA , 

OIRNAR • , 

263 ac. 


VISHNU 

VAHDHAB 

532 A.D. 

O 0 

0 


UDAYPUn 
1100 A.D. 



BANAOHAT o*!! 
ISO BC 

• • 

• • 

HORIUZI 

US.SOOADi 

BENGALI 

if 

• 

i)‘ 

UJJAIH 
1000 A.D. 

w 

5 

BATHURA 

160 BG. 

0 0 

0 0 

BOBER 

I1S .400 AD. 
BENGALI 

• • 

o|o 0°8 

CHANDRA 

DBVA 

1100 A.D. 


a 

CTSHAH : 

100 AD 

1 

UEWAR . 

661 Am.D. 

oe r- 

vD 


UT.ABU 
1205 AH 

0 o 


SANA \ • 

(HASIK) 

200 AD. 

0 0 

0 0 

BAG 

VATTA 

900 A.D. 



SARADA 
1000 AP. 

• • 

0 

•1* 

RUDRADflJ I* 
200 A.a 


PRATIHAH 
861 A.D. 

0 o 
>0 

sO 

DEVAPARA 
1100 AD. 

95V. 


ANDHRA 2" 

200 AD. 


VI JOY 

PAL 

1000 AD. 

>9 

0 

>£) 

LAKSEiAN 

SEN 

1200 AD. 


.Y.| 

AHARAVATI 

500 A.D. 

oj*o 

NEPAL 
llS.(Bcng) 
1000 A.D 


0®). 

MiRUP 
HAS AD. 

01 

0 0 


JAY 

VAHIAS 

AOO A.D. 


BHOJ 

US. 

1100 AD. 

oTo 

cO 


AB8AU 

1185 AD. 


& 

GUPTA ;t 

AOO A.D. 

00 

0 

UJJAIH 

1000 AD 

• 

i « 


URI35A 
1403 AD, 

O o 

4 

0 0 
ffS. 


BENGALI "E" AS OLD AS THE CUNEIFOKi AND THE HIEROGLYPHIC 


UARTU Beng. A 
TIBET 


OLD OQ 

BENGALI -S 


UODERH 


URYA 


O.BURIESK /, 

• t 

EUHIESE 


PALI ^ 



TELOOGU oo PEHLEVI 

KANARESE^ 

P£RSQ> 

UALAYAUH ^ ARABIC 

CINHALBSE^ BUOl 

KAHHI ^ I HINDI 

BENGALI ENGLISH 

SARADA J 01- D 


V. 

eL.(S - 


I I 

g ! I Y 


TASIIL Ri ^ GEORGIAS 6^ X CUNZJ H)m ^ IIJJ f T 
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Plate XXV 


Affiliation of eight Ancient Alphabets, showing 4 vowels and 1 8 consonants as m 
the Tai-Tamil alphabets, proving that all alphabets in ancient times 
consisted of 18 consonantal letters 


Affiliation of eight ancient alphabets 
lowing 22 or i 6 leders at> m ihe Tai*TataiL 


Cuaeifena AraJiic • Ilicnlia Kcakiao ‘‘KhArosthV Pbcsic Arsst 


He= 

aev- 

*T— 

oy T 

f tt 

ym 

t) \ 

3 <■ 

0 fr 

Vm 

u I 

m 

T\.| 

'j;- 

'O-** 


A U 
B <-J 
c Ji; 

» 0 

« s 

z J 
“ C 

T L? 

‘ </ 

K A) 

L J 

« 

H CJ " 

s o- 

0 5. 

P i_> 

S 

a ci 

SS(^ 

T o 


2c 

4- 

•Sl 

TO 

t 

© 

9. 

U 

> 

•7 

JJ 


A? 
31 li 




Z I 

I 

o 
? 

F 

W 

•V\A 

A+ IX-f 


: vA 

A<? 

A7 

2¥i 

HH a 


f 

w> 

tj 

7 


P 

VIA 


9 a 

9 8 

H’ 6 

W ^ 
7 V 
¥ chb 

rx^ch 
"1 1 
c/ 


'h z 

yps 

xp+t 


9 © 

”X, i 

b -P 

y S 

0 6 

P P 
M “t 
V V 

+ 7- 


N.B . — ^The Kbarosthi script was once prevalent throughout I>[orthern India. 
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PJstt XXVI 

Bengali script in Java 

King Puma Varman Inscription in Java (450 a.d.) 

The compound letters, written top-bottom and the medial vowel marks are identical 
with the Bengali script; the language is Bengali Prakrit-Sanskrit 



^ 
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Plate XX\TI 

The Tai-Bhot, Bhutya, Chutya or Ahom 
Htai in Corea (372 a.d.) as a relic of Shintoism 

It consists of 10 vowels and 18 consonants. Tlic Corean, Mongolian Manchu, 
and Japanese types of Bengali are all mitten in Top-Bottom Fashion. 

Tai Script in Corea 

■%% 

^+31 

^+<51 

The Japanese Script 

Atogi, a Corean prince is said to have introduced into Japan about 280 a.d. 
‘lie "Katakana” Script of 50 Syllabic letters based on the Corean-Bengali Script. 

The Chinese Scwpt 

The Chinese 34 Ideographic symbols of 9 classes of Consonants and 10 open 
Vowels show their ancient connection with the Bengali Script. The Mandann- 
Chinese Alphabet has 39 phonetic symbols. The Chinese numerals show the 
connection of China with Bengal. From * Shu King we ^ ^ 

Chinese as a branch of the Bengalis were using the Hindu Sacred Tkea o 
"Three Silks”, red, blue and yellow about the year 2355 B-c. during the reign 
King Shun. 
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Plate xxvm 

Taic or Tai-Tamil Races of India 



Tnrko-Iranian Turko-Aryan Turko-Draridian 

(Iranian) (Aryan) (Aryo-Dravidian) ■ 



Mongolo-Dravidian Scythio-Dravidian Mongolian 

(Tai-Bengali) (Maharatha) (Mon-Kimer or - Pre- 

Gaudian Sau-ratlii Chinese) 

AssaniKe or Bodo 



Kolarian 

(Bon-Kol, Tai-Kol 


Dravidian Mongoloid 

(Tai-mil, Tai-lugu) (Tai-Beto-Burmese) 

' ’ ■ '1 m-' 
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' Plarc XXK 

Ncgama or Vanilra Coins 300 b.c. 

file Eranlan Coin of Dharma Pal, written from right to left No. 3 
Eranian Coin show'ing Khorosthi and Br,ihmi No. 2 



CwKnpji Gupta It 3fl5 A. D> 


The Bengali Alphabet in Persia 

A SASS^HE^H Com OF PERSIA ZZ6 A D. 




The word "Ncgama” is mentioned in Nasik cave inscriptioas 
A*D*) sucli as Negama Vargaha Pati, Negama Ramanaka, son of B 
where also "Saka’,’ and "Yavana” titles of Vanika are to be found as in.Wragm 
Ilatta, son of Yavanaka Dharmadeva, Saka Damachika, son of Vishnu Datta an 
invnki'no- "Otn Siddham”. 
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Plate XXX 


Negama, Yonaka, Solanki, Chanuki or Saka Vanik Coins 
Astronomical origin of Punch-marked coin symbols 





Dharam Balths Khan Jabbar Khan, 1163 

Durga Coin of Chakma Rajas, 1801 A.D. 

^ N. B.— .'^aya Kali Sahaya” and "Sri Sri Jaya Kali, Jaya Narayan” Chaknu 
ai or Prakrit Bengali written in Persion characters. Ahom coins also sho 
Persian legends. 

The Arakan Coin 700 a.d. showing symbols of Siva’s bull, Trident, Siva-Iinj 

and Conch-shell 
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Plate XXXI 

Astronomical origin of PuncJi-markcd Coin Symbols 



Abom, Tiperah and 
Chakma Lion of Durga 



Durga on Lion 

Phoenician Shiva-Durga Coin, 700 B.c. 


Astronomical origin of Seal Symbols 



Harappa Nabagraha Seal 
3500 B.c showing Sliiva Hnga, bull, 
®iar (sun) trident and an ancient 

script. 



Bamanghati Nabagraha Seal 
found at Singbhum with Bengali Script of 
Solanki Vanika "Sri Rana Vanja Debasya.” 


Similar to the Solanki or Chanuki Sadhu Vanika Seal of Sri Rana Vanja Deva 
find three other Seals of "Vaisya Sulkikansa vansa vushana Sri Kula Stamva 
eva from Midnapore with similar Bengali script. \Ve also find an inscribed 
image of Bodhisattva Padma Pani Vishnu with similar Bengali script dedicated by 
Mainopasaka Paramamahajana .Vanika Sadhu Saharanasya Bhadulava sutasya” of 
ajagriha near Chandi Mau in Patna district in the reign of Ram Pala Deva about 
e year 1010 a.d. The Vanikas whether Saka, Yavana, Kamboja or Buddhist 
Were all worshippers of Shiva-Vishnu (Shiva-Buddha or Kesha va-Buddha). 
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Plate XXXn 

Universal Solar cult and its Astronomical origin, showing the spread of the 
Durga or Astarte cult from Bengal, Gaur or Kol Desh to all lands 


Burge Poojali-a Vodic Solar worship. 
Dj" It H M RA 


Worth tfotu on 

iSOH^KO 
^ CAPCUU 

CXSSIOPKtt 




>•*■» imSA MINSR 
* * JMSKO 


/fest *■- <^'“0 




• * * 
VBCA » . 

<Sit^ . *. * 

HERCims ** \ * 

35!i^a JW5* jt 

Outer* 




URSAHA7CIA 
fim ao 
* tra 


*-* 


rrm 4J5t B.,4 4 4 aira^* ' 

LTom-^ ^ CANWHinon 

J»a * VIRQO • J »IB« (4IV 

^ *. ^ wn ♦ 




tswmstStet 

'vS'c 

PtntH -*!t % ?E»f 

'Al 


Cotwh 



ssW® 

CAHOMJB 

J«*«»rr»4 teniMc 




5wtH Ksit*» 


^SltfipTT. Niglit Slg^ lu Aswin. 

Actrworaical Sigiwfictuicc of Durga Poojali 
and the hirlh of Tesus Christ ns tho son of Virgo. 

N3 Trodilusn of Agastya or Conopus-AT^us SnplQ-Sindhu, Ganges, Yamuna 
Soraowoti- Surari and Stto-Folgu Wunalaya, Gyn, tindyn, Rama^ bndgo m ihe 
wgr shows tho engin of RigVjtlic ’Hehohthle* Culture in Eastern and Southern 
India or Gaur DgbIib tnol in Puuj&l)) ohoui STpOOycas agp* 
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The Universal Solar cult and its Astronomical origin, showing the spread of the 
Durga or Astarte cult from Bengal (Ban-gaur, Mon-golia, Bon-kol) to all lands 


The origin of Dnrga-Poojah & Easter plssiival. 
iy Dr. D A' Sahn. M.HAS. 



South 

’tPE? ?i FO'. oa ’TO ^ 'E-w, ’:jl5r5i wi 
The Iiunl - Solar Zodiac 
Shcmonj Dol-3atra and Burga-Poojah 
X'ltias & Easter, 

New Year's doy festival in Januory , 

Ihocngin of Hebrew Chronology of Adam-Eve, 4004BC 
when Eqtutioi was at the 4Ui Star Rolnni and (he Vcilic Precession 
of Equinoxes in 2CpOO jenrs 

The number 4 of 4004 signifies the 4th star, Rohini. the deer (Alddebiran)- 
The Hebrew record taken from Gen. V. and VII. 

Shows the "Beginning of record” as 4004 n.c. when the Vernal Equinox 
concided with Robinl the deer and the d.ite of Flood as 2348 n.c. There is 
a curious agreement of the Hebrew and the Chinese record showing that the 
Chinese deluge took place in the rime of Yasu and Shun, n.c. 2348. 

Note that X’mas or 23tli December was observed as the birth of Jesus 
Christ, son of Virgo (Virgin Mary) signified by his "Star hi the East”, viz. 2 1st 
Star Ultar asara, according to the Gospel of St. Mathew. Tlic "Easter’ festival 
took its origin when the Vernal Equinox was in Aries (Resurrection of Christ) . 
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Plate XXXIV 


Astronomical origin of Script, Creed and Coin symbols, showing migration of 

Vcdic symbols to all lands 



ASo^aha L.P..D«*HM«.to<.os 

DINKIitV 


It has been a puzzle to the Buddhist, scholars why there was no image of 
Buddha during the whole of the Hinayanic period. As a matter of fact Buddhism 
is entirely a product of Pritika and Pratim*a Art of Hinduism. In later Mahayanic 
Buddhism we find three forms of Buddha derived from the Swattika, Rajasika and 
Tamaslka Art of Hinduism. Before the appearance of "Buddha Pratima” we find 
Buddha invoked by Vedic "Om” and by Pratika Linga or Stupa form. 

In the above Table the forms of five Vedic elemental "Abarahakha” ling^ 
or symbol of Om and the Chinese Vom or the Japanese Abarahkha stupa Pratika 
symbol are shown. Note various Om or trinity Pratika symbols at top and bot- 
tom lines. 
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Pkf.e XXXV 

Astronomical origin or Script, Creed and Coin symbols, showing migration of 
Vedic Symbols to all lands 


151 tirn ^ St: II 



>?• noGos of the soLftR system a-ff'Stwn 

Artist G.c. Soho KlvRlIShHA.RIUS: BCNflRES 

Note various Pratika and Pratima (Name and Form) Symbols 
Buddhism, Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Mahometanism and 
showing ''Psychical unity” or "Imitative unity”. Note Egyptian an a y nia 
solar cult Tri-murti symbols in this and the preceding Plate. 

Note various Christian Pratika and Pratima Symbols and their combinations, 
-Tri-murti symbols in the Cross, Pancha Devata symbol in the Cross and Crucihx. 

The mystic lamb with 7 horns and 7 eyes as described in the Book of R 
Aon (Chapter Y, VI) is derived from the Vedic symbol of Agni scare 
lamb as shown in the Plate. 


102 
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Plate XXXVI 


ALL ASIA 


Slilva Durca (Astarte, Tara or Gourl) cult in Persia ^ _ 
M.h, mvl or Ad, D=v. in P«»a. Ao^ng ta -.ronom.c,l ong,a 



Shiva-Durga in Arabia 

From "Laghu Bharat” we find that the "black stone” at Kaba m 
a Macceswar Shiva Linga (V/rfc Plate XXV). Durga is 
_SJL31 o£ the Arabs. In ancient coins of South Arabia we n 
Athtar, Athena, Abyatha, Athe or Tara Devi as the "Allaht deiRV 

is the Laksmi-Durga or Ceres. (Vide Proceedings of the Britis 
Vol. VII). 

11 

sm ^RT II 

{Vide Laghu Bharat) 
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Plate XXXVII 



Thjs Temple without any roof was an Obset' 
vatory Temple of the Ahom Rajas, first 
built by King Naraka Asur mentioned 
in Mahabharat 


u 



*ra or Durga on lion or Ico in Carthage, 
600 B.c. 

Note Starry crown on head. 


a 



Tara or Assyrian Durga on lion or Ico, 
24i0 B.c. 

Note Starry crown with crescent 
moon on head. 
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Plate xxxvni 

Astronomical origin of Durga or Astartc symbols, Diirga on Bull or 
Taurus in Greece, about 700 B.C. 



Assyrian Durga on Bull or Taurus, 2450 B.C. 
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Plate XXXIX 

Discovery of America by two Western Routes 

According to W. J. E. Scott the Basques or the Kolarian Sakas and the Bantus 
or the Munda or Mon Tai Sakas migrated into Europe and Africa. Tlie evidences 
of Koran show that the Turko-Arabs also discovered America and the Gulf 
Stream. {Vide Koran by Muhammad Ali in Al-Furkan and Al-Rahman, 
pages 103, 849 and 781). 


THE KOIAIUAN (XI WS6UE-UAflTn MIGRATION FROM BEKCAl SCOOBtTO (SOOAJl. 



- Discovery of America by two Eastern Routes 

The Saka-Bengalis or the ancient Khmer and -Tai or the Ahomese discovered 
America by the Eastern routes. 



^fow some Scientists believe the old world culture reached the new world 

jf theory of Professor G. Elliot Smith, the remarkable culture 

irtflu ancient Peruvians came from India and Cambodia, with Chinese 

of routes, the northern route being the main one. This diffuaon 

pi . ®^toss the Pacific in large canoes began at least one thousand years before 

St and continued for centuries. 
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Plate XL 



Africa and AuseraU. formed ri,„ tic Banto-Maori 




XXVII 

miscellaneous 

I~ALL-INDIA TEACHERS’ TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


By Bishambhar Saran, Scctcteity 

kd starting a sporting activity for teachers on an All-India basis 

ea«P f ^eep-rooted belief on the part of its organizers that the 

tak * improve the life and character of teachers was to make them 

sports^ l!" ‘ircate in them a taste for sportsmanship. By 

I m mean activity on the playground only, neither do 

the fl " T * artistry of the French player, the incisiveness of 

but American volleyer, the sharp angular network of the Australian,” 

^rtsmanship in behaviour, in dealings and in the daily routine of life, 
enco ^ to wait long to give shape to our ideas. The time and the 

than h^ r'n*''" wanting. There could be no more auspicious moment 

^'^uoational Conference to start an All-India Teachers’ Tennis 
Misra'^'h^"^' encouragement came from Pt. Ram Narayan 

Rai^S Ih ^t'^^Ption Committee, who approved of the idea, and from 

Batuk Prasad of Sigra, Benares, who generously offered a trophy to 
be competed for. •& / f 

Trfi 

te ard A rupees which we had to charge for the entry fee was 

the Ins ** °hstac(e to success, but with the arrival of Mr. H. N. Wanchoo, 
pector of Schools, Benares Division, in our midst, competitors came in and 
£ , , ottunatc to secure as many as eighteen players from p.arts .is distant as 

petitor Rajmundry. The following is the list of the com- 

with the names of the institutions which they^ represented: — 


R H. N, Wanchoo 

R- Sanjiva Rao 
R All Ameer 
R N.G.Nath .. 

R R-L.Kichlu 
R S. L. Dat . 

R K-N. Lai .. 

R. R. Dube , . 

E. S. Singh ... 

R- C. Verma 
G.G.Ketkar 
'R V. S. Jha .. 


Inspecting Staff, Educational Department, 
Bemires Division. 

^ Queen’s College, Benares. 

Babulal Jaiswal High School, Mlrzapur. 
Government Normal School, Almora. 

Arts’ College, Hindu University, Benares. 

. Theosophical National School, Benares. 

^ Training College, Agra. 

^ Training College, Benares. 

Morris College, Nagpur. 
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13. S. S. Das . . 

14. N. N. Ghosh 

1 5. K. Surya Narain Murti 

1 6. A. Easwaran 

17. P. Jagan Nath Rao' 

18. B. Saran 


"Wesley High School, Azamgarh. 
E. C. College, Allahabad. 

M. H. School, Rajmundry. 

High School, Ernakulam. 
McLaurin High School, Cocanada. 
Central Hindu School, Benares. 


The standard of game was in no way low, if not exceptionally high. The 
style of Kichlu and Das, the Court-craft of Jagan Nath Rao and the steadiness 
of Kidar deserve special mention. 

Our thanks are due to Rai Sahib Bar.uk Prasad of Sigra for presenting the 
running trophy, to Mr. D. K. Tclang for the kind offer of two hundred and 
fifty rupees to enable the Tournament Committee to give two prizes every 
year in the name of the late Prof. P. K.. Telang, the ideal sportsman amongst 
the teachers of his time, whose memory is dearly cherished by his students 
.and admirers.- I am also indebted to the Reception Committee of the Con- 
ference for the monetary help it gave us without which we could never have 
begun well. Lastly, my thanks are due to the members of the Executive 
Committee for the co-operation they extended to me, and specially to Rai 
Bahadur Pt. Lajja Shanltar Jha who was invariably ready to a'ssist me in solving 
all the complexities that confronted me from time to time. We have already 
written to His Highness the Maharaj Kumar of "Vlzianagram to accept the 
Patronship of the Tournament and we expect to receive his letter of acceptance 
soon after his return from his Cricket Tour. 

My thanks are also due to the various umpires for the patience they had 
to exercise and the trouble they had to undergo to discharge their duty, and 
Messrs. Robinson and N. P. Ghosh for placing their Lawn courts at our 
disposal. Without their help, timely advice and unstinted support we could 
not have run the Tournament. I shall be failing in my duty if I did not 
thank my esteemed friend and co-worker, Mr. Uma Jeva Banerjee, the Joint 
Secretary, for his unflagging zeal and untiring energy in assisting me. 

In the end I thank Mrs. Seshadri and Mr, Seshadri for their kindly accept- 
ing our invitation to give away the prizes and Mr. R. D. Pandey and Mr. N. N. 
Rana for offering sportsmanship prizes to Jagan Nath Rao, the winner, and 
K. N. Lai, the runner-up, respectively. 

We have not started this Tournament to create a match-winning atmos- 
phere amongst teachers. It is just a stepping-stone to the ushering in of the 
glorious future of India through the instrumentality of teachers who should be 
seen in the vanguard of public life. 


H— LIBRARY SERVICE EXHIBITION 
By S. R. Ranganathan, M.A,, L.T. 

The Exhibition of the Library Section was arranged by Mr. N. M. Dutt, 
Curator of Baroda State Library, and Mr. D, Subramaniam of Hindu University 
Library, in the beautiful building of the Telang Library, built in memory of the 
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late Justice K. T. Telang, by his late son Prof. P. K. Telang. Tlie Baroda and 
Madras Exhibits occupied a major portion of the building and attracted a large 
number of visitors. Mr. Dutt and Mr, Ranganathan took the trouble of explain- 
ing the various exhibits displayed and created interest in the minds of the visitors 
towards the library problem. 

I — ^Baroda Exhibits 

1. General Exhibits 

1. The Librarian’s Library — the hundred best books on library economy, 
bibliography and cognate subjects. 

2. Literary and Historical Coloured Maps, published by R. R. Bowker, 
'Publishers’ "Weekly” OfSce, 62 W, 45th St. New York:— 

(1) The Map of Adventure of Boys and Girls — (Map of the World) 

planned to stimulate interest in books and reading, $2.50. 

(2) Booklover’s Map of the British Isles, $2,50. 

(3) Map of America’s Malang, $2.50. 

(4) Booklover’s Map of America: a chart of certain landmarks of literarj' 

history, $2.50. 

(5) Picture Map of the Holy Land and Egypt, $2.50. 

(6) Picture Map of France, wherein all the places of historical and 

literary Interest are depicted. 

These maps are designed t.o illustrate places immortalised in history, stor)'' 
or legend. The itineraries of the Canterbury Pilgrims, of Kim, of the Abbe Hue 
Vasco da- Gama, and Marco Polo; Robinson Crusoe’s Island, Stevenson's 
Treasure Island, the Region of the Mabinogion legends, the Scenes of John 
Halifax Gentleman, Jane Eyre, and Spyri’s Heidi, the place where St. Joan of 
■A.rc Was martyred, are amongst those shown in these maps. 

3. Ancyente Mappe of Fairylande, designed by Bernard Sleigh and pub- 
lished by Sedgwick and Jackson, London, coloured map, 5 by 1^ ft., 15s. Also 
Book of Fairy Tales by Daisy Miller,. 5s., same publishers. 

The map and the accompanying book of tales depict the Norse, Keltic, 
German, Greek, Roman and other tales and legends beloved by children and 
enshrined in Anderson, and Grim and Classic and Nordic folklore. 

4. Coloured publicity posters: "Books and Childhood Series, publis e 
by the National Child Welfare Association of New York. Price $5.00 for set 
of ten — 

(1) Reading Aloud, (2) What good Books Do, (3) What B.id Books 
Do, (4) How to Select Books, (3) Books and Democracy, 
(6) The Story Hour, (7) Real Life Stories, (8) What and How to 
Do with Books, (9) Citizenship, (10) World Brotherhood Fostered 
by Books. 

5. Library publicity coloured posters designed by Margaret Schneider of 
New York. Price $15 for a set of 13. 

6. Library publicity posters published by the Woolstan Co. of Notting- 
ham, 6s. for set of 10. 

103 
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7. Coloured posters of the American Librar)'" Association, Chicago. 

8. Coloured posters of the (British) Library Association, 26 Bedford 
Square, London, W. C. 

9. Publicity cards sold by Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, New York, 33 in 
number. 

10. Catalogues for Library supply stores, such as Gaylord Bros,, Demco. 
Wisconsin (U.S.A.) , Library Bureau, New York, and Libraco, Ltd., London. 

11. Book catalogues of library bookbinders — Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Bath, 
and H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass, U.S.A, 

12. A novel by Marie Corelli, bound by Cedric Chivers, Ltd,, in their 
'Niger’ binding, which has been circulated 170 times, cost with binding 4s. lOr/. 

13. Wells’ Autocracy of Mr. Parham, $1, rebound in reinforced libraiy 
buckram by H, R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass, price $1.33. 

14. Facsimile of page of "The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers” 
printed by Caxton — the first book printed in England. 

15. Facsimile of page of the Mazarin Bible, printed by Gutenberg, sup- 
posed to be the first European printed book. 

16. Portrait of Sir Anthony Panizzi, the world’s great librarian. 

2. Exhibits Ilhistrafiiig the Work and Progress of the Baroda Library System 

1. Map of the Baroda State, showing the 743 free state-aided libraries, 

2. Illustrations of some of the librarj' buildings, of which there arc 106. 

3. Coloured charts showing the progress of the Library movement in the 
state during the past 19 years: — 

(1) Aggregate annual circulation; 

(2) Aggregate annual stock of books; 

(3) Aggregate annual expenditure by people, District Boards and Govern- 

ment; 

(4) Proportion of the population scrs’cd by libraries in 1929-30. 

(5) Proportion of the stock and circulation of the libraries to the total 

literate population and to the actual patrons of the libraries; 

(6) Expenditure of the Government on libraries during the past nine years. 

4. Portraits and Portriat Groups; — 

(1) Viceregal visit to the Baroda Central Library, January 20, 1930; 

H. E. the Viceroy, H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwad, H. E. the Dewan, 
the Educational Commissioner and the Curator of Libraries; 

(2) Photos of H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwad, Mr. W. A. Borden, Director 

of Libraries, his successor the late Mr. J. S. Kudalkar, M.A., LL.B., 
H. E. the Dewan, and Mr. N. K. Dixit, Educational Commissioner. 

(3) Staff of the Library Department, 1930. 

5. Specimen of the Travelling Library boxes, by means of which 15,766 
volumes were circulated in 1929-30. 

6. Views of the several sections of the Library Department, Barod.a:— 
Lending, Reference, Ladies’ and Children’s Libraries, Newspaper Reading Room 
nnd Bindery. 
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Department, four photos of cinemato- 

tioji of book Baroda; two photographs showing the circula- 

=>t Padta b isT; “ “ ~ camp 

and Lt *^'>>lding for the Central Library, Baroda; plans of ground 

of I elevations and sections. The stackroom will have four tiers 

j ® Bracket shelving supplied by Messrs. J. Snead & Co., of New 

K, and Will accommodate 120,000 volumes. 

Set of the Gaekrv’ad s Oriental Series.” The Series was founded by the 

antral Library, Baroda, in 19 If. 

D. Publications of the Department: — 

(1) Baroda and Its Libraries by N. M. Dutt. Two hundred thirty-four 
pages, illustrated, 1928, price Rs. 2-4; 

(2) Rules of the Library Department; 

(3) A bibliography of Library Economy and Bibliography, 40 pages, 

being a list of books on these subjects in the Baroda Central Library; 

(4) List of Periodicals taken in the Central Library; 

(I) Book of forms, cards, book pockets, etc., used in the Central Library. 

32. Library publicity posters in Gujrati, Rs. 10 for set of 13 published by 
t. e Pustakalaya Sahayak Sahakarl Mandal (or Library Co-operative Stores’ Asso- 
ciation), Raopura, Baroda. 

13. Coloured Marathi publicity posters (Radio-grams) , written by Mr. G. R. 
andavate, and published and designed by Mr. B. M. Dadachanji, B.A., both 
ibrarians in the Baroda Centra! Library. Rs.2-4 for set of five. 

n — ^B enahes Exhibits 

Among the exhibits displayed by the Benares Hindu University it is worth 
mentioning that the "Hindu University Collection” attmeted a great many 
Visitors. This consisted of nearly a hundred books written by professors and 
e umni of the University from the time of its inception. Such a collection in a 
University in a separate almirah is worth placing, since it forms an incentive to 
many a youthful writer and induces him to add to its contents his own humble 
mite. The^ plans of the new Sayaji Gaekwad Library building of Hindu Univer- 
sity are very attractive. The 'Rotunda’ shape of the Reading Hall, the strict 
adherence to the fundamental type of Hindu architecture in its arches, pilasters, 
ttc,, and its long halls cn both the sides of the hall to accommodate nearly two lakhs 
books are a few of the important features of this plan. Beautiful cabinet size 
photos of the stately grand edifices of the B. H. University have also been placed 
along with other minor exhibits. The rare and famous Sanskrit books of the 
Chowkamba Sanskrit Series” were arranged in a separate cupboard for display. 

in — ^M awias Exhibits 

1. Twenty-three Specimens of Library Publicity' 'Work, sent by the Public 
Library, Dcs Moines, Iowa. 
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2. Eleven Photographs of Children’s Libraries, sent by the American 

Library Association. 

3. Thirteen Croydon Note Boohs, 

4. Histograms about Urban People With and Without Library Service. 

5. Histograms about Rural People With and Without Library Service. 

6. Comparative Statistics of Urban Libraries (No. of volumes) . 

7. Comparative Statistics of Urban Libraries (Expenditure by local 

Bodies) , 

8. Comparative Statistics of Library Rates. 

9. Histograms of One Year’s Expenditure on Libraries and Luxuries in 

U. S. A. 

10. Histograms about Scientific Periodicals in University Libraries. 

11. Specimens of Accession Cards. 


12. 


Date Labels. 

13. 


Catalogue Cards. 

14. 

» 

Book-Plates. 

15. 

5) 

Periodical Cards. 

16. 

)) 

Indicators. 

17. 

J) 

Readers’ Tickets. 

18. 

J» 

Suggestion Slips. 

19. 

» 

Library Rules. 

20. 


Application Cards. 

21. 


Application Slips. 

22. 


Reminder Cards. 

23. 

ft 

Indicators. 

24. 

» 

Monthly Report Forms. 

25. 

3) 

Weekly Report Forms. 

26. 

Care of Books, 

27. 

Acknowledgment Forms, 

28. 

Special Bibliographies. 

29. 

Madras University Library Specimens. 

30. 

Madras Library Association Publications. 


IV — Mr. Guha’s Exhibits 


Mr. S. C. Guha of the Bihar Vidyaplth contributed some exhibits to the 
nfoence. Of these, mention is to be made of the new revolving chart of 
classification of Sanskrit literature, the telegraphic code prepared by him for 
rnacular languages. A few samples of binding with Khaddar, binding with 
on y paste without any sewing, a copy of the articles on Library Economy 
pubhshed by him and a few other exhibits from the Vidyapith. 

V — Other Exhibits 
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m— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES ON SOME NON-INDIAN DELEGATES 

' 1. Poet Liu Yen-Hon 

A distinguished delegate to the All-India Educational Conference was the 
'nese General, Liu Yen-Hon. Beginning his career as a miKtary oflScer and 
gra uating from the Military Academy, he rose to be one of the generals under 
the famous generalissimo Marshal Chang Kai Shark. After working for many 
years as the commander on many a battlefield. General Liu Yen-Hon gave up his 
mi ‘tary career, and with it his military title, in order to dedicate himself 
to organize the women of the world as a power for peace. He is establishing 
groups in the countries which he visits in order to promote his ideals. He 
styes himself now "Poet Liu Yen-Hon,” not General. He spoke at the Con- 
erence on the last day. He speaks English in Chinese phonetics and is a great 
tliever in the cause of the unity of Asia. 

' 2. President K. M. Wong 

Mr. K. M. Wong is an M.A. of the Columbia University and the Presl- 
tnt of the Pui Ching Academy of Canton. He was the most well-known 
and popular non-Indian delegate at the Conference. Mr. Wong was the official 
<lelegate from the Chinese Government to the World Conference at Toronto 
where he did admirable work to advance the cause of the Conference. He 
presided over the Secondary Education Section of the Benares Conference and 
Was a universal favourite. 


3. Artist J. F. Kau 

This unostentatious figure was much sought after at the Conference 
Me was the Chairman of the Committee of the Government Exhibition of Arts 
I'eld at Canton in 1910. He was also a member of the Committee for the 
Joint Exhibition of Japanese and Chinese Arts held in Shanghai in 1929 Mr K ^ 
^^d brought with him forty pieces of old and rare Chinese paintings so 
t>f which were as old as the Sung Dynasty. He had also brought sev^***^ 
pieces of bis ,(vrojk. All these paintings were exhibited at the C 
and Mr. Kau received encomiums and applause not only from the • 
from the general public. Mr. Kau also exhibited his pieces at a sub^''* 
Exhibition at Bombay where the artists flocked to gaze at hfs pictures 

•4. Inspector K. Kaneko 


Born at the town of Aral, Nigata, in J.anuary ISSO, Dr. K^n k 
from the Tokyo Imperial University in 1903 and studied English V” 

S. A. during 1907-09. He soon rose to be the Professor in 

the Higher Normal School at Hirosliima. Since then his promotion in 

first as the Dean of Literature Department and then as the — 

Japanese Educational Review. Dr. Ivancko then traveJlecJ fn r Editor of 
*nd when he was home again he was appointed School Inspector °*^*^°*' ^nd Paris 

heavy duties as the School Inspector Dr. Kaneko also acts”^' ^^‘^‘‘^inn to his 
Mtetature at the Nippon University and Foreign Languages Professor of 

on. the Researching Committee of -Educational Systcnit * ^ *^okyo. I"Ie 

Jap.in 
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official representative of the Japanese Education Association at the Benares 
Conference. Dr. Kaneko is the author of the following books; Japanese Complete 
Translation of Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs (1912-1917) ; A study on the Develop- 
ment of English Grammar (in Japanese); Japanese Translation and a Compara- 
tive Study of Maundeville’s Travels; Lectures on Social Aspects of English Litera- 
ture (in Japanese); Introduction to Philology and a Study on Teaching Methods 
of Foreign Languages (in Japanese); Diary of a Globe-Trotter (in Japanese); 
Complete Translation of Lafeadio Hearn’s Works; Philosophy of Language (in 
Japanese); Northern Pirates in English Literature (in Japanese); Japanese Transla- 
tion of Gesta Romanorum: A Study of Nature-Feeling in English Literature 
(in Japanese); Japanese Translation and a Study of the Seven Wise Men of 
Rome in Middle English, Japanese Translation and a Study of Middle English 
Romances. 

5. Dr. T. Matsunami 

Dr. Matsunami is the Professor of Pedagogics at the Kyushu Imperial Univer- 
sity, Fuknoka. His smiling face always won for him a cheerful welcome from 
everybody. Dr. Matsunami was much interested in the study of Urdu and Hindi 
and took away a sec of text-books of each from the Indian Press. 

6 . jMiss Brockway 

Miss Brockway, B.A., L.T., is the Principal of St. Christopher’s Training 
College for Women Teachers in Madras City. This is one of the two Training 
Colleges for Graduate Teachers of which Madras Presidency is justly proud. 
The Province boasts of fifty-one Training Schools for Teachers of all grades 
below Graduates. Miss Brockway spoke on the Higher Grade of Teachers 
needed for Primary Schools at the Women’s Education Section on the 30th. 
She is tlic sister of Mr. Fenner Brockway, M.A., the Labour Member who is 
upholding Indian cause so vigorously in the British Parliament. 

7. Mrs. Takagahi 

Mrs. Takagahi was a notable figure at the Conference being the wife of 
Professor Takagahi who gave an instructive demonstration of the Japane Ju- 
Ju-tsu. 

8. Miss Makeeko Hoshi 

Miss Hoshi is a graduate of the Women’s Christian College, Tokyo, who 
has come to India to study Sanskrit in order to further her studies in Philosophy. 


IV— -GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS 

By Sri Ram Bajpai 

For making general arrangements a volunteer corps known as the 'First 
All-Asia Educational Conference Corps’ was organised. The total strength of 
this body was 250 which was divided into the following five groups with number 
of workers noted against each; — 
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Group A — Strength 50. 

Reading and Writing Room, Excursion Boolu’ng Office, die Union of Asi.i Bank, 
Bicycle Stand, Horse Carriage Stand, Motor Car Stand, Regulation of Traffic, 
First Aid and Ambulance Work and Intelligence Work were entrusted to this 
group. 

In the Reading Room the Leader, the Pioneer, the Tribune, the Bombay 
Chronicle, the Liberty, the ITmdnstan Times, the Bharat and the A; were received 
daily and were placed on tables for delegates to read. In this room there were 
four tables on which letter paper, envelopes and writing materials were kept and 
the delegates could write their letters quietly. 

Post Office: There was a Conference Post Office worked by the Seva Samiti 
Boy Scouts, where post cards and postage stamps were available on payment. Hie 
mails received for die delegates were kept at the post office and arranged alphabeti- 
cally in a rack. Delegates visited the Post Office daily and looked up for their 
letters.' Tliere were also placed at convenient places letter boxes which were 
cleared at due intervals and the contents sent to Kamachha Post Office. 

Excursion Booking Office: Excursions to Sarnath, Benares Ghats and the 
Benares Hindu University were arranged d.aily. A contract had been made with 
a motor company who carried delegates punctually at 8-30 a.m. from the Con- 
ference to the destinations named above and brought them back leaving each 
place at 1 1 a.m. The charges per round trip were as noted below: 

(1) Sarnath Annas 14 

(2) Benares Ghats . . Annas 14 

(3) Benares Hindu University . . Annas 10 

The Union of Asia Bank: For the safe custody of the money of the dele- 
gates the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts opened a bank entitled 'The Union of Asia Bank.’ 
Delegates deposited their money with the Bank for which a pass book was issued. 
The Pass Book enabled them to withdraw money on any day during the working 
Bours of the Bank, i.e„ from 8 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 5 p.m. No charges were 
"’ade and no interest was paid by the Bank. The Bank also issued coupons 
■"'orth annas 4, 8 and one rupee each and these were acceptable to all the con- 
cerns on the premises of the Conference. 

Bicycle Stand: The Bicycle Stand was the busiest place under this group. 
Hundreds of cycles were taken in custody and given back to their owners on 
demand. The scouts who were in charge of this work issued tickets in duplicates, 
one which was tied to bicycles and the other given to the owner. The tickets 
given to the owners and those tied to their cycles were of the same number. 

The owners when they wished to get their bicycles hack returned their tickets 

fo scouts on duty and the latter gave their bicycles back. 

Horse Carriage and MoM Stands: Delegates who wished to keep their 

conveyances waiting while they were busy with conference were given a card 
hearing a number and another card bearing the same number was tied to the 
conveyances. When the delegates returned the card to the scouts on duty 
*hc latter by means of flag signalling got them their conveyances quickly from 
the Stands. 
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RcgiiJafion of Traffic; There were separate entrance and exit for the horse 
and motor vehicles and the traffic was regulated by scouts in the same way as the 
Police do in large cities. Although a huge crowd visited the Conference daily 
there was never any congestion and this speaks well of the traffic arrangements. 

Tirst Aid and Ambidaiice Work; A squad of scouts trained in the work was 
on duty all the 24 hours. Fortunately there was no serious accident. Cases of 
minor ailments and cuts and bruises were immediately attended to by the scouts. 

InfeUigencc Work; A few clever scouts were deputed in Mufti to detect 
crime, if any, on the premises of the Conference and they did useful work in 
this line. 

Group B — Strength 60. 

Watch and Ward Depart inriit was placed under the charge of this unit 
which was mainly composed of scoutmasters from the District Board of Benares. 
Tlieir work was of a very tiresome nature but they acquitted themselves 
splendidly. They kept watch at night of the pandal, the e.xhibition and the 
residential quarters of the delegates on the conference premises and nothing 
was found missing during the period they worked and this speaks eloquently of 
the splendid work which they performed. Besides doing night duty this band 
of stalwart workers was always found ready for other work w’hich was given 
them during the day time. 

Group C — Strength 40. 

Tlie entire arrangements of the pandal were in the hands of this group. 
Admission to the pandal was regulated by means of conferente tickets and 
badges. Supply of water to delegates in the conference was also arranged 
for by this section. Decoration, and bringing furniture from various insti- 
tutions and returning the same to them was also a part of the duties of this 
group. 


Group D — Strength 50. 


Reception of Delegates at the Railway Station was entrusted to this group. 
Members of this group carried yellow flags by which they could easily be spotted 
in the crowd. This section had made arrangements for motor lorries with a 
contractor. Delegates on payment of three annas per head could be carried to 
any part in the city from the railway station. Lorry' tickets for this purpose were 
issued by the scouts on duty and this facilitated the conveyance arrangement to 
an appreciable extent. 

A Lost Property Office was also opened by this section. In this office, many 

• 0 '^‘id by the volunteers or the public were deposited and restored to their 

rightful owners. 


At every corner and crossing in the compound of the Conference there were 
planted poles to which were fastened sign boards showing in which particular 
uection what activity of the Conference was going on. Sign boards in bold 

meetin ™ 

eeting or business were to be held in them. Besides at every prominent place 
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m the compound there were posted boy scouts who acted as guides. Their services 
were very much appreciated by the delegates. 

This group also deputed such scouts with the excursion parties as were fully 
conversant with the history of places of interest to act as guides. They were 
given special training in this line beforehand. 

Group E ^Home Economy Strength 50 . 

This^ group served as reserve force but it was throughout the conference 
®igaged in one or another sort of work and but for this group the organisers 
cou not have met successfully with situations involving emergency. 


V— THE ORGANISING COMMITTEE 

®*^S*thsing Committee was appointed by the Fifth Session of the Alh 
11 a Federation of Teachers’ Associations at Madras to organise Reception Com- 
nutteej to do propaganda work and to collect funds for the Asiatic Conference. 

Personnel 

1- D. P. Khattry, B.A., L.T., Secretary, All-India Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations, Post Box 52, Cawnpore. (Convener) 

2. Ram Narayan Misra, B.A., Official Delegate to World Education Con- 

ference, Geneva, Benares. 

3. V. Prasad, B.A,, Secretary, U. P. Secondary Education Association, 

Allahabad. 

4. R. S. Sharma, B.A., L.T., Secretary, U. P. N. G. E. O. Association, 

Mainpuri. 

-5. S. N. Chaturvedi, M.A., Dip. Ed., Official Delegate to World Education 
Conference, Toronto, Allahabad. 

6. P. Seshadri, M.A., President, All-India Federation of Teachers’ Asso- 

ciations, Cawnpore. 

7. Gauri Shankar Prasad, B.A,, LL.B., Delegate to World Education 

Conference, Geneva, Benares. 

8. Sri Ram Bajpai, Delegate to World Education Conference, Geneva, 

Allahabad. 

5. Rai Bahadur Pandit Lajja Shankar Jha, M.A., Principal, Training 

College, Benares. 

10. H. N. Wanchoo, M.A., I.E.S., Inspector of Schools, Benares Division, 
Benares, 

Achievements 

Tile Committee held six meetings at Benares, Allahabad and Cawnpore. It 
Framed rules for the Reception Committee, helped its formation, issued three 
bulletins and did a good deal of propaganda work. It ceased to exist on 
October 12, 1930. 

104 
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VI— EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1930 
of 

ALL-INDIA FEDERATION OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


President 

P. Scshadri, M.A., Principal, Sanatan Dharma College, Cawnporc. 
Vice-Presidents 

1. S, K. Ycgnanarayana Ayyar, M.A., Professor, PacHaiyappa’s College, 

Madras. 

2. S. N. Chaturvedi, M.A., Dip. Ed., Additional Assistant Director of 

Public Instruction, U. P., Allahabad. 

3. K. S. Vakil, M. Ed., Educational Inspector, Southern Division, Dharwar. 

4. S. K. Roy, M.A., Principal, St. Paul’s High School, Ranchi. 


Secretary and Treasurer 

D. P. Khattry, B.A., L.T., Headmaster, Pandit Prithi Nath High School, 
Cawnpore. 

Assistant Secretaries 

1. V. Prasad, B.A., Secretar)^ U. P. Secondary Education Association, 

47 Bai Ka Bagh, Allahabad. 

2. R. C. Bhattacharjee, M.A., Headmaster, Jheria Raj H. E. School, Jhcria. 

3. S. K, Devasikbamoni, B.A., L.T., Headmaster, Bishop Hcbcr College 

School, Trichinopoly. 

4. C. Krishnaswami Rao, M.A., Headmaster, Dt. Normal School, Hassan. 


Auditor 

D. K. Sakhwallecr, M.A., B.Com., LL.B., Professor, D. A.-V. - College, 
Cawnporc. 


Members 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9 . 


P. A. Inamdar, M.A., Superintendent, Education Department, Aundh. 
M. S. Sabhesan, M.A., Professor, Christian College, Madras. 

Ram Namyan Misra, B.A., Headmaster, Central Hindu High School, 
Benares City. 

Miss A. E. M. Pope, M.A., Principal, Government Zenana College, 
Hyderabad-Deccan. 


T. V Apparsundaram, M.A., M.Ed., Teachers’ Training College, 
Saidapct, Madras. 

J. P. Cotelingam, M.A., Rock Cottage, Bellary. 

Saiyed Zahur Ali, B.A., B.T., Principal, Government High School, 
Darul Uloom, Hydcrabad-Dcccan. 

Sardar Bhagvan Singh, M.A., LL.B., Director of Public Instruction, 
Patiala. 

P. A. Subramanya Ayyar, B.A., L.T.. Headmaster, Hindu High School, 
Triphcanc, Madras. 
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10 . Srimatl S. Nanjamma, Headmistress, Vani Vilas Institute, Bangalore 

City. 

11. N. Thiagrajan, M.A., L.T., Principal, Maharajah’s College, Pudukotah. 

12 . Manoranjan Sen Gupta, B.A., Secretary, All-Bengal Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, 206 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

15. R. P. Kichlu, M.A., L.T., Assistant Master, Government High School, 

Hapur. 

14. M. R. Paranjpe, M.A., B.Sc., Secrctar)’', Bombay Presidency Secondary 
Teachers’ Association, 520 Narayan Peth, Poona. 

H. B. J. AIckad, B.A., Headmaster, Jain High School, Surat. 

16. N. L. Inamdar, M'.A., Principal, New High School, Amraoti. 

17. Miss R. Krishnabai, B.A., L.T., c\o Mrs. Paul Appasamy, Vepery, 

Madras. 

18. Vitasta Prasad, B.A., Dayal Singh High School, Lahore. 

VH— OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF WORLD FEDERATION 
OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

President 

Augustus 0. Thomas, 177 State Street, Augusta, Maine, U. S. A. 
Vice-Presidents 

Frank W. Goldstone, General Secretary, N. U. T., Hamilton House, Mabledon 
Place London, W. C. 1 , England. 

Hirotaro Hayashi, President, Japanese Education Association, Tokyo Impe- 
rial University, Tokyo, Japan. 

D. D. MacDonald, 411 Annette Street, Toronto, Canada. 

Secretary 

Charles H. Williams, 123 Jesse Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, U. S. A. 

' Treasurer 

F. A, Hardy, 124 Duplex Avenue, Toronto 12 , Ontario, Canada. 

Field Representative 

Walter R. Siders, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 
Board of Directors 

Miss Selma M. Borchardt, Legislative Representative, American Federation of 
Teachers, 1741 Park Road, N. W., Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

Poling Chang, President, Nankai University, Tientsin, China. 

Harry Charlesworth, General Secretary, British Columbia Teachers’ Fcdera- 
6 i 4 .gjg^ Credit-Foncier Building, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 

John W. Critchley, Cleveleys, Dumfries, Scotland. 

Frank W. Goldstone, General Secretary, N. U. T., Hamilton House, Mabledon 
Hate, London,- W. C. 1, England. 
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Hirotana Hayashi, President, Japanese Education Association, Tokyo Imperial 
University, Tokyo, Japan. 

Thomas Henderson,, General Secretary, E.LS., 47 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

P. A. Inamdar, Minister of Education, Aundh State, Aundh (District Satara), 
India. 

P. W. Kuo, cjo Ta Hua Corporation, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai, China. 

Uel W. Lamkin, President, State Teachers’ College, Maryville, Mo., U.S.A. 

D. D. MacDonald, 411 Annette Street, Toronto, Canada; Fred Mander, "St. 
Aubyn,” Stockwood Crescent, Luton, Bedford, England. 

Thomas J. O’Connell, General Secretary, Irish National Teachers’ Organisa- 
tion, 9 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin, Ireland. 

G. R. Parker, 88 Inchmery Road, Catford, London, S.E. 6, England, 

P. Seshadri, President, All-India Federation, Sanatana Dharma College, Cawn- 
pore, India, 

Otto Tacke, Steinstrasse 6, Stettin, Germany. 

Miss Annie Carkton Woodward, President, Mass, Teachers’ Federation, 144 
School Street, Somerville, Mass., U. S. A. 


VIII— DEPUTED DELEGATES FROM INDIA 


(Names of specially authorised representatives only have been given here. 
The delegates to the Conference numbered thousands and our apologies to them 
for not printing their names for want of space.) 


A — ^Universities 

1. Muslim University, Ahgarh: K. G. Saiyidain, B.A., M-Ed. 

2. Agra University, Agra: (1) Dr. Ganesh Prasad, D.Sc., (2) P. Seshadri, 

M.A. 

3. Hindu University, Benares: All the teachers of the University. 

4. Patna University, Patna: Ganga Prasad Tiwari, Librarian. 

L University of Calcutta: (1) Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerji, M.A., 

Ph.D., (2) Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamun Suhrawardy, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt, 

6. Nagpur University, Nagpur: P, B. Sathe, B.A., LL.M., M.R.A.S. 

7. Osmania University, Hyderabad-Deccan: (1) Md. Abdur Rahman 

^an, B.A., B.Sc., (2) H. A. Ansari, B.A., Registrar. 

• An^ra University, Waltair: (1) L. Subba Rau, B.A., B.L., (2) Vt. 
R- B. Manikkam, M.A., Ph.D. 

in’ R. Paranjpe, M.A., B.Sc. 

nnama ai University, Annamalainagar: The Librarian, Annamahi 
University, 

n. uni,^,y rf J ^ MJL., L.T. 
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B — Indian States 

1. Kashmir: (1) Inspector of Schools. (2) Headmaster, Normal School, 

Srinagar. 

2. Patiala; (1) Sardar Bhagwan Singh, M.A., LL.B., (2) Qazi Abdul 

Aziz, B.A. 

3. Benares: (1) Benod Behari Sen Roy, M.A., (2) Bishcn Lai Kaul, 

BJl.., L.T., (3) Lalita Prasad. 

4. Gwalior; (1) Rao Saheb L. B. Mule, (2) G. V. Ambardekar, B.A., 

(3) Kanhaiyalal Razdan, (4) Pratap Singh, B.Sc., (5) Makhan 
Lai, (6) Mrs. S. Talpadc, (7) Mrs. M. Shekdar, (8) H. L. Chatterji, 
M.A., (9) A. G. Nigudkar. 

I. Kotah: (1) Daya Krishna, M.A., LL.B., (2) Uma Shankar, (3) Hari 
Har Nath Sukhia, (4] Raj Bahadur, (5) Gokul Prasad, (6) Raj 
Kishor Gupta. 

4. Dewas (Senior) : Sardar A, T. Mukerji, M.Sc., M.R.A.S. 

7. Indore: (1) Prayagnarain, (2) N. G. Gole, (3) Sitaram, (4) Dhanna 

Lai, (5) Tara Prasad, (6) Mul Chand, (7) Nathi Prasad, (8) Badri 
Lai, (9) Miss Mathurabai Kendurkar, (10) Miss Sushilabai Niwa- 
sarkar, (11) Mrs. Shantabai Sakhardanday, (12) Mrs. Jankibai 
Barpute. 

8. Jodhpur: (1) Narayan Prasad, (2) Jaswantroy Jeyshanker Hathi, 

(3) Mrs. F. S. Singh, (4) Must. Phoolkor. 

9. Bikaner: (1) Madan Mohan Verma, M.A., (2) Mrs. K. D. Gupta. 

10. Hyderabad-Deccan: Syed All Akbar, M.A. 

11. Baroda: (1) Dr. B. C. Lele, M.A., Ph.D., (2) Newton Mohan Dutta. 

12. Kolhapur: Rao Saheb D. R. Bhonsle. 

13. Inchalkaranji: R. R. Sitaram, B.A., B.T. 

14. Mysore: (1) M. S. Mohiuddin, M.A., LL.B., M.Ed., (2) Dr. K. R. 

Ramaswami, M.A., D.Litt., M.Ed., (3) Sri B. Indir-amma, 

(4) Superintendent, Practical Instruction, (6) Hanumantha Rao. 
11. Aundh: P. A. Inamdar, M.A. 

16. Dhar: (1) R. Dwivedi, M.A., (2) M- B. Sant. 

C — ^Affiliated Associations 

1. V. P. Secotidary Edncation Association: (1) Kali Das Kapur, M.A., 
L.T., (2) S. N. Singh, B.A., L.T., (3) R. C. Bhargava, B.A., L.T., 
(4) V. Prasad, B.A. 

2- U. P. N. G. E. O. Association: (1) Ram Richpal Singh, M.A., 
(2) Khwaja Mustafa Ali, B.A., L.T.. (3)’ Devi Singh A. Rawat, B.A., 
L.T., (4) R. P. Kichlu, M.A., L.T., (5) G. C. Chaudhry, M.A., 

L. T. 

3. Bihar and Orissa Secondary Education Associations: (1) S. R. Roy, 

M. A., (2) S. C. Chakravarty, (3) Shyamsundar Misra, (4) Rai 
Manmohan Narayan Sinha, (f) Govind Prasad Verma, (6) Nagendra 
Nath Misra, (7) R. N. Basu. 
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4. All-Bengal Teacher^ As$ociafiom (1) Hemanta K. Majumdar, 

(2) Monindra Chandra Mukerji, (3) Bijay K. Banerji, (4) B. N. 
Chakavarty, (3) Jogcsh Chandra Sen, (6) Rai Sahcb Man Chandra 
Sen, (7) Sachinandan Sil, (8) Birendra Nath Roy. (9) Sarish 
Chandra Adhik.iri, (10) Behari Lai Chattcrji, (11) Kalip.ida 
Ganguli. 

5. All -Ben gal \3olicgc and University Teachers’ Association: (1) Dr. 

Pramatha Nath Banerji, M.A., Ph.D., (2) Gopal Chandra Bhatta- 
charya, M.A., (3) Batuk Nath Bhattacharya, MIA. 

6. Bombay Presidency Secondary Teachers’ Association: (1) G. V. 

Moses, B.A., L.C.P., (2) M. R. Paranjpc, M.A., (3) Prahladrai 
B. Malkani. 

7. Karnatak Teachers' Association: (1) K. S. Vakil, M.Ed., I.E.S., 

(2) V. R. Mudholkar, B,A., B.T., (3) S. S. Basvanal, M.A., 
(4) Mrs. K. H. Jamkhandi, B.A., (3) N. S. Ullal. 

8. South Indian Teachers’ Union: (I) S. K. Devasikhamoni,- B.A., 

L. T., (2) K. Rangaswami Aiyangar, B.A., B.L., L.T., (3) M. S. 
Sabhesan, M.A., (4) S. T. Ramanuja Aiyangar, B.A., L.f., (5) S. K. 
Yegnan.irayana Ayyar, M.A., (6) S. Natarajan, M.A., L.T. 

9. Hyderabad Teachers' Association: S. Ali Akbar, M.A. 

10. Mysore Secondary Edncaiion League: (i) M. Sultan Mohiyuddia, 

M. A., M.Ed., (2) Dr. K. R. Ramaswami, (3) C. Krishnaswami Rao. 

11. Cochin Teachers’ Association: (1) S. V. Venkatachala Iyer, M.A„ 

L.T., (2) P. S. Subramania Iyer, B.A., L.T., (3) A. Easwara Iver, 
B.A.. LT. 

12. The Sardar’s School, Gwalior, Teachers’ Association. (1) F. G. Pearce, 

B.A., (2) K. C. Shukla, B.A., (3) Shri Krishna Gopal, B.A., L.T., 
(4) G. H. Kuntc. 


1 . 

2 . 


4 . 


D — Other Associations 

Forman Christian College, Lahore: Rev. B. C. Harrington, M.A. 

S, R. C, V. High School Teachers’ Association, Firozabad: (1) H. 
P. Banerji, M.A., L.T.. (2) Satyendra Nath Chatterji, M.A., L.T., 
(3) Bhoj Raj Shakula, F.A., C.T. 

Bareilly N, G. E, O. Association (Inspecting Branch) : ( 1 ) Jagdamba 

Prasad, (2) Uma Shankar Saksena, 

School Teachers’ Association, Ballia: (1) Ram Narain La!, 
/-'j ‘l , L-T-. (3) Prabhat Chandra 

Ghoshal, (3) Gopi Krishna, 
rq\ r ’ ^V'endra Pr.asad, (8) Ram Singh asan Misra, 

n n Dwivedi, B.A., L.T.. 

LT (12) Jagannath Singh, B.A., 

■i., (13) Rameshvrar Prasad, B.A., I.T., (14) Harbans Narain, 
Snt’stava 
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S. Shiksha Board, Deor'm (1) Satyavrat, (2) Badri Narain Lai, (3) Surya 
Muldii, (4) Trigunanand, (S) Baij Nath Sliarma, (6) Shiva Narain 
Dwivedi, (7) Yamuna Singh Rawat. 

(6) Shiva Narain Dwivedi, (7) Yamuna Singh Rawat. 

7. Central Night School Association, Mnzaffarpnr: Munishwar Prasad. 

8. An]nman-i-T anzivi , Tablig and Hemayatnl Islam for Bengal and 

Assam: Molvi Moh. Abdur Rahaman Choudhury. 

9. Teachers^ Association, Siliguri H. E. School; Jatindra Mohan De, 

B.A. 

10. Palma District Teachers’ Association: (1) Dhirendra Nath Dhar, 

B.Sc. ( 2 ) Suresh Chandra, B.A., B.T. 
ll- Chittagong District Teachers’ Association: Pramatha Nath Sen. 

12. Nadia District Teachers’ Association: (1) Bepin Behari Banerji, B.A., 

B.T. (2) Sadanand Bhattacharya, B.A. 

13. K. L. Jubilee School, Dacca: Jatindra Nath Chakravarti. 

14. Shraviajibi Shiksha Parisaf, Calcutta: (1) Haripada Maity, M.A., 

(2) Jatindra Nath Seth, B.A. 

13. Students’ Welfare Committee, University of Calcutta: Haripada 

Maity, M.A. 

14. Berar Teachers’ Association, Amraofi: The Secretary. 

17. Hitkarni High School, fubbulpore: N. G. Lele, B.A. 

18. R. H, E. School, Sursand: Sukh Chandra Chaudhry. 

19. General Education Institute, Bombay: (1) K. W. Chitale, B.A., B.T. 

(2) R. K. Oka. (3) R. G. Askshikar, S.T.C. (4) N. T. Kelkar, 
B.A., B.T. 

20. Schools Committee, Bombay Municipal Corporation: R. V. Parulekar, 

M.A., M.Ed. 

21. Educational Reform Circle, Boinbay: ( 1 ) Mrs. Atiya Begum. (2) S. 

Fyzee Rahameen. 

22. Teachers’ Association, Ramaswami Chettiar’s Town High School, 

Chidambaram: G, A. Krishnamurthi Ayyar. 

23. Victoria College, Gwalior: Four Professors. 

24. Scout Association, Gwalior: Scout Commissioner. 

23. All-Gwalior State Teachers’ Association: Prof. Vajpayee. 

26. League of Parents and Teachers, Gwalior: R. K. Kulkarni, M.A. 

27. Birla Inter. College, Pilani: (1) S. D. Pande, M.Sc. (2) S. R. 

Pareek, M.A. (3) H. R. Bhatia, M.A. (4) S. C. Sharma, B.A., 
B.T. 

28. Marwar Teachers’ Association, Jodhpur: (1) Mr. Khandekar, 

(2) Mr. Kumbharc. (3) Mr. Narain Prasad. 

*•5. Secondary Tcachei s’ Association, Kolhapur State: (1) Dr. Balkrishna, 
M.A., Ph.D., (2) Choitram Schg.tl. B.A., L.T., (3) B. R. Kolackar, 
(4) G. B. Modak, BA.. 

30. The Samaldas College, Dhavnagar: FI. B. Bhidc, M.A. 

al. The Trarancorc Teachers’ Association: P. S. Anaiulian.ir.iy.in.a lyci. 

B.A., L.T. 
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32. S. Tciati Fralermfy, Bombay. (1) B. B. Samant, B.A., B.T., 

(2) Mr. Kumbhare, (3) Mr. Narain Prasad. 

33. Rookc’s School Teachers’ Welfare Association, Bareilly. (1) Saadat 

All Khan, B.A., L.T., (2) Mohd, Shah Hasan Khan Barqe Shadari, 

(3) Shafiq Ahmad. 

34. Baroda Teachers'. S. R. Tewari 


IX— THE ALL-INDIA RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
Chief Patron 

His Higiiness Lt.-Col. Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., L.L.D., Benares. 

Patrons 

1. His Highness the Maharaja of Tehri. 

2. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

3. His Highness the Mahamo of Kotah. 

4. Her Highness the Maharani of Dhar. 

f. Hon’ble Raja Sir Moti Chand, Benares. 

6. Raja Bahadur of Padrauna. 

7. Maharajkumar of Vizlanagram, Benares. 

8. Seth Ramji Karmanji of Manbhum. 

Chairman 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Vice-Chancellor, Hindu University, 
Benares. 

Vice-Chairmen 

1. Hon’ble Raja Sir Moti Chand, Kt., C.I.E., Benares. 

2. Dr. Ganga Natha Jha, M.A., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor, University of 

Allahabad. 

3 . Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana, M.A., LL.B., Vice-Chancellor, Univer- 

sity of Agra. 

4. Pandit Ram Deva, Acharya Gurukul Kangri. 

5. Babu Sangam Lai Agarwala, Founder Mahila Vidyalaya, Allahabad. 

6. Prof, D. K. Karve, Vice-Chancellor, Women’s University, Poona. 

7. Principal A. B. Dhruva, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Hindu Uruversvty, 

Benares. 

8. Dr. G. N. Chakravarty, Benares. 

9. Mrs. Padmabai Sanjiva Rao, M.A., Benares. 

10. Principal, Women’s College, Hindu University, Benares. 

11. Dr. Bhagavan Das, M.A., D.Litt., Benares. 

12. Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, M.A., LL.B., Benares. 

13. Khan Bahadur Ahmad Hasan, Benares State. 

14. Ral Sabeb Shyam Sundar Das, M.A., Benares. 



